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CONTENTS  attained  a  circulation  larger,  we  be- 

'^    A  Successful  Experiment 2  lieve,  than  has  heretofore  been  en- 

,      ^!lI^!'"T^u'v/:/;----:--;-    ^  joyed    by   any   publication    in    our 

v3        Supervisioa  of  Charitable  InstHutioas  In  ^            ^          ^     ^ 

^            tlie  District  of  Columbia 5  field. 

^       Vll'^^^.u^ ^^"^ ""  This  success  had  not  been  antici- 

Cheap  Food  for  the  Poor 7 

The  Governor's  Message 8  pated,  but  it  is  none  the  less  gratify- 

The  United  Charities 9  ing  on  that  accOUnt.      We  think  that 

The  Charities  Directory 10  '^ 

A  Typical  Deception 13  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  frank  dis- 

fhe  Week  Ending  December  29 14  r    n       ui-             a*         1. 

*                                     ^  cussion  of  all  public  questions  having 

Our  first  outlook  upon  the  twen-  a  charitable  aspect;  the  attempt  to 

tieth  century— albeit  the  century  is  &ive  full  and  accurate  information 

already  an  infant  five  days  old— co-  regarding  charitable  institutions,  so- 

incides  with  the  opening  of  our  sixth  cieties,    and    movements;    and    the 

volume.      In    view   of   the   modest  desire  to   maintain   always   an   ap- 

plans    which    Charities    and    its  preciative   attitude   toward   all    the 

sponsor,   the   Charity  Organization  workers    of    every    faith    who    are  ' 

Society,   contemplated   at   the  out-  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  charity, 

set,  the  experiment  of  a  local  periodi-  Further  enlargement  in  the  scope 

cal  devoted  entirely  to  practical  phil-  of  this  little  journal  appears  inevita- 

anthropy  must  be  regarded  as  re-  ble.     We  clearly  foresee  new  oppor- 

markably  successful.  tunities,  new  struggles  against  new 

We  have  changed  from  a  monthly  forms  of  ignorance  and  selfishness, 

to  a  weekly  publication,  have  exceed-  new  plans  for  lightening  the  burden 

ed   our  most  extravagant  expecta-  of  poverty,  new  possibilities  for  the 

tions  as   to  the  number  of  pages  rescue  of  some  who  are  drawn  down 

printed  each  year,  have  secured  the  by   their   unfavorable   environment 

co-operation    of    many    competent  and  the  evil  legacies  of  heredity, 

writers  on  special  topics,  and  have  We  shall  not  seek  to  escape  our 
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share  in  the  discussion  of  these  new 
developments,  nor  shall  we  forget 
our  responsibility  for  upholding  the 
old  standards  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness and  love.  As  the  organ  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  we  are 
able  to  keep  in  close  and  sympathetic 
touch  with  public  and  private  chari- 
ties, with  religious  bodies  and  agen- 
cies for  social  reform,  and  we  have 
also  the  advantage  of  daily  contact 
with  the  home  life  of  the  poor.  In 
a  larger  sense,  however,  we  are  and 
shall  seek  to  be  the  organ  of  the  poor 
and  the  distressed,  pleading  for 
fraternity  of  spirit,  for  efficiency  of 
aid,  for  a  more  complete  under- 
standing of  the  causes  of  destitution, 
for  the  removal  of  all  which  are  so- 
cial in  nature  and  for  which  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  is  therefore  re- 
sponsible, and  for  educational  oppor- 
tunities which  will  enable  the  indi- 
vidual to  eradicate,  as  far  as  may  be, 
his  personal  defects  before  they  have 
brought  ruin  and  disaster. 

We  need  and  expect  increased  co- 
operation from  our  readers,  and 
especially  from  the  members  and 
workers  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society.  We  ask  for  your  aid  in 
extending  the  list  of  subscribers,  in 
reporting  to  us  the  news  in  regard  to 
charitable  activities  of  every  kind,  in 
pointing  out  any  errors  into  which 
we  may  fall,  and  in  promoting  the 
reforms  and  principles  for  which  we 
stand. 


A  SUCCESSrUL  EXPERIMENT. 


December  15,  1900. 

To  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  : 

I  beg  to  render  to  you  a  report  of 
the  work  done  by  me  as  district  nurse 
among  the  colored  people  of  New 
York  city  during  the  months  of  Oc- 
tober and  November.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  search  out  the  families 
in  which  there  was  sickness  and  desti- 
tution. But  I  have  never  hesitated 
to  visit  anyone  when  I  have  felt  that 
a  word  of  advice  or  a  friendly  warn- 
ing was  all  they  needed. 

I  have  visited  forty-one  sick  fami- 
lies and  made  156  calls  in  connection 
with  these  families,  caring  for  nine 
cases  of  consumption,  four  cases  of 
peritonitis,  two  cases  of  chicken  pox, 
two  cases  of  cancer,  one  case  of  diph- 
theria, two  cases  of  heart  disease,  two 
cases  of  tumor,  one  case  of  gastric 
catarrh,  two  cases  of  pneumonia, 
four  cases  of  rheumatism,  two  cases 
of  scalp  wound. 

I  have  given  baths,  applied  poul- 
tices, dressed  wounds,  washed  and 
dressed  new  born  babes,  cared  for 
mothers.  When  there  has  been  an 
intelligent  member  of  the  family  on 
whom  I  could  depend,  I  have  in- 
structed them  how  to  care  for  the 
sick  one.  When  there  was  no  one,  as 
was  often  the  case,  I  have  made  daily 
visits  if  the  case  required  it,  caring 
for  them  until  they  were  able  to 
care  for  themselves.  Whenever  I 
have  felt  it  advisable,  I  have  urged 
them  to  go  into  hospitals.  Five  of 
them  received  hospital  treatment; 
two  were  placed  in  the  Colored 
Home  and  Hospital;  two  in  Belle- 
vue;  and  one  in  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital. 

A  number  of  societies,  churches, 
and  physicians  were  visited,  the  plan 
of  work  laid  before  them,  and  in 
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every  instance  it  met  with  their  ap- 
proval. They  felt  that  it  was  a 
much  needed  work  and  promised 
their  hearty  co-operation.  Twenty- 
eight  visits  of  this  kind  have  been 
made. 

Before  closing  I  would  like  to 
speak  briefly  of  two  of  the  cases 
which  have  greatly  interested  me, 
and  in  which  I  have  positive  proof 
of  good  results : 


K- 


-th   street,   a 


young  woman  aged  twenty-eight, 
complete  paralysis  of  the  left  side; 
destitute,  without  any  means  of  sup- 
port, depending  on  her  friends  for 
food.  After  some  persuasion  she 
consented  to  go  to  the  Colored  Home 
and  Hospital.  Her  recovery  is  very 
doubtful.  The  probabilities  are  she 
will  never  again  be  able  to  work  and 
support  herself  and  child,  a  girl  of 
thirteen  years.  They  have  no  rela- 
tives. The  girl  stands  alone.  No 
one  appeared  to  have  any  interest  in 
her  excepting  a  woman  in  the  next 
house  who  has  made  it  her  business 
to  be  particularly  nice  to  her,  thus 
winning  her  affection  and  good  will. 
On  investigation  I  find  the  woman 
is  not  a  fit  person  to  have  a  child  as 
she  is  not  a  person  of  good  morals. 
I  asked  the  mother  to  let  me  have 
the  care  of  her  child;  this  she  con- 
sented to  do.  She  was  then  placed 
in  a  respectable  family,  the  woman 
promising  to  care  for  her  until  I 
could'  place  her  in  an  industrial 
school,  which  I  hope  to  do  early  in 
January.  I  visit  the  home  from 
time  to  time  and  am  satisfied  that  the 
child  is  protected  from  those  who 
would  injure  her.  In  this  case  I 
think  I  can  safely  say  good  has  been 
accomplished. 

B S , 


—    S ,    a    consumptive, 

twenty-seven  years  of  age,  with  no 


means  of  support,  a  little  girl  of  three 
years,  and  a  mother  sixty-five,  lived  in 

three  small  rooms, street    The 

three  persons  occupied  the  one  room 
and  slept  in  the  same  bed;  the  sick 
woman  refusing  to  be  separated 
from  her  child  for  a  few  hours. 
After  I  had  visited  the  family  a  few 
times  I  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
mother  that  she  was  endangering  the 
life  of  her  child.  On  my  advice,  she 
agreed  to  occupy  the  room  alone, 
permitting  the  others  to  sleep  in  an- 
other apartment.  A  marked  im- 
provement was  noticeable  in  other 
directions.  The  sputum  was  always 
carefully  covered,  a  window  lowered 
from  the  top  whenever  the  weather 
permitted.  The  mother  of  the  sick 
girl  did  not  ask  for  relief  but  that 
assistance  be  given  her  in  obtaining 
work.  I  was  successful  in  finding 
her  work  for  ten  days  to  do  house- 
cleaning.  The  lady  became  inter- 
ested in  the  family,  procured  for  the 
daughter  the  services  of  a  specialist, 
who  gave  her  every  attention.  The 
mother  earned  sufficient  to  pay  a 
month's  rent  which  was  overdue, 
thus  keeping  her  little  home  together 
which  was  on  the  verge  of  going  to 
pieces.  The  datrghter,  who  passed 
away  a  few  days  ago,  was  made 
comfortable  up  to  the  day  of  her 
death. 

Other  cases  might  be  spoken  of,  but 
the  above  is  a  specimen  of  the  work 
which  has  been  going  on  during 
the  past  two  months.  I  can  not  but 
feel  that  this  house  to  house  visit- 
ing, these  face  to  face  practical  talks, 
which  I  am  having  with  the  people, 
must  bring  about  good  results. 
They  have  welcomed  me  to  their 
homes  saying,  "We  don't  know  you, 
but  we  belong  to  the  same  race." 
They  have  listened  to  me  with  at- 
tention and  respect,  and  if  the  ad- 
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vice  which  I  gave  was  not  always 
accepted,  in  no  case  was  it  rudely 
rejected.     Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)  J.  C.  Sleet. 


NEW  YORK  HOSPITALS. 


An  article  upon  the  New  York 

hospitals,  in  the  Times  on  Monday, 

seems  opportune  in  view  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  public  mind  due  to 
the  revelation  of  abuses  existing  at 
Bellevue.  This  article  notes,  chief- 
ly, the  increasing  service  the  hos- 
pitals are  rendering  to  those  known 
as  private  patients. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Roose- 
velt Hospital  stated  that  there  had 
been  an  increase  of  at  least  seventy- 
five  per  cent  in  the  number  of  private 
patients  received  at  that  hospital 
within  a  comparatively  few  years. 
Continuing,  he  said : 

"We  do  not  emphasize  the  point  of 
economy  to  a  patient  who  comes  to 
the  hospital.  In  the  private  rooms 
there  is  paid  something  more  than 
the  cost,  and  in  this  way  we  obtain 
a  certain  income  for  the  benevolent 
work  in  the  wards  where  the  patients 
may  or  may  not  pay  a  cent.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  there  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  many  cases  for  the  pa- 
tient who  comes  to  a  hospital.  In 
the  ordinary  dwelling,  where  there 
are  many  draperies  and  much  up- 
holstered furniture,  there  is  no 
chance  for  the  antiseptic  conditions 
that  are  so  essential  in  case  of  sick- 
ness. In  the  hospital  there  is  every- 
thing that  is  required  for  any  emer- 
gency, and  there  are  always  mem- 
bers of  the  house  staff  at  hand  when 
the  visiting  physician  is  away.  Then 
take  a  case  of  typhoid  fever;  the 
special  treatment  is  with  cold  baths, 
into  which  the  patient  is  placed  to  re- 
duce  the    temperature.      We   have 


here  portable  bathtubs,  which  are 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  which 
would  not  be  found  in  a  private 
house,  and  the  work  is  greatly  sim- 
plified/* 

At  St  Luke's  Hospital  there  is  the 
same  increasing  demand  for  private 
rooms.  Half  of  the  rooms  in  the 
new  private  patient  pavilion  recent- 
ly opened  at  the  New  York  Hospital 
were  engaged  within  the  first  week. 
In  view  of  these  facts  the  conclu- 
sion seems  warranted  that  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  city  are  growing  in  the 
favor  of  the  public  and  that  in  many 
cases  it  is  sensible  for  the  well- 
to-do,  as  well  as  for  the  poor,  to 
use  them  rather  than  to  attempt  to 
treat  patients  at  home.  The  sick 
person  receives  better  care  and  the 
danger  of  a  breakdown  on  the  part 
of  one  or  more  additional  members 
of  the  family  is  obviated. 

The  Charities  Review  for  Decem- 
ber presented  some  interesting  facts 
in  regard  to  the  practice  of  various 
hospitals  in  sending  notice  to  rela- 
tives of  the  development  of  alarming 
sjrmptoms,  or  on  the  death  of  pa- 
tients, and  in  regard  to  the  access  of 
clergymen  to  patients  who  are  dan- 
gerously ill. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  December  27,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  asking  that  a  new  chil- 
dren's ward  be  established  on  Ran- 
dall's Island,  to  be  used  solely  for 
children  afflicted  with  contagious 
diseases.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  call  on  Commissioner 
John  W.  Keller  and  confer  with  him 
concerning  the  plan  proposed.  The 
committee  was  empowered  to  point 
out  the  necessity  for  this  new  ward, 
and  to  insist,  if  there  are  no  buildings 
available,  that  new  ones  should  be 
built  at  once. 
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SUPERVISION  or  CHARITABLE  INSTITllTIONS 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


The  report  of  the  Board  of  Char- 
ities of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  current  year  recommends  certain 
changes  in  the  general  policy  which 
shall  hereafter  govern  the  District 
charities.  First,  the  board  is  unani- 
mously of  the  opinion  that  a  sound 
public  policy  demands  that  boards 
which  control  should  in  every  case 
reach  as  far  as  public  money ;  and  it 

is  convinced  that  the  history  of  the 
charities  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  policy 
of  granting  public  subsidies  to  pri- 
vate charities  heretofore  pursued 
has  been  unwise.  The  report  fur- 
ther states  that  it  has  been  the  almost 
universal  experience  that  a  charity 
organized  by  private  parties  and  for 
a  time  supported  from  private 
sources  steadily  increases  the  de- 
mand made  from  year  to  year  upon 
the  public  treasury  when  such  aid 
has  once  been  g^ven,  while  at  the 
same  time  its  management  remains 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  private 
corporation.  The  result  is  a  dupli- 
cation of  charities  doing  the  same 
work,  which  has  brought  about  a 
condition  of, affairs  in  which  the 
District  finds  itself  the  largest  con- 
tributor to  its  charities,  and  yet  with- 
out the  power  to  determine  who  shall 
be  admitted  to  their  benefits.  An  in- 
stance in  point  is  the  fact  that  while 
the  District  contributes  largely  to  the 
support  of  nine  different  hospitals, 
it  has  not  the  right  to  demand  the 
admission  to  any  one  of  these  except 
the  Washington  Asylum  Hospital, 
and  frequently  patients  who  are  a 
proper  charge  on  the  District  funds 
have  been  turned  away  from  institu- 
tions that  are  almost  wholly  depend- 


ent upon  the  public  treasury  for  sup- 
port. 

Second,  "the  board  believes  that 
careful  investigation  should  be  made 
of  the  circumstances  of  those  seek- 
ing the  benefits  of  public  charitable 
institutions.  It  is  convinced  that 
great  abuses  have  existed  in  the  past 
because  of  the  lack  of  such  investiga- 
tion. The  board  therefore  purposes 
to  plan  for  the  proper  investigation 
of  all  those  seeking  the  benefits  of 
public  charity." 

The  estimates  for  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year,  1902,  which  are 
given  in  detail  in  the  report,  amount 
to  $651,890. 


The  Philadelphia  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Consumption  is  con- 
templating the  erection  of  a  hospital 

for  the  treatment  of  persons  suffer- 
ing from  tuberculosis,  who  are  not 
in  a  position  to  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  their  own  necessities. 


The  nineteenth  annual  report  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
Baltimore,  for  the  year  ending  No- 
vember I,  gives  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  work  of  the  society: 
Applications  for  relief  received, 
3,983 ;  unduplicated  applications, 
3,074,  of  which  number  material  re- 
lief was  procured  for  1,189.  ^^" 
plojrment  was  found  for  303,  which 
proved  permanent  for  134.     Aid  of 

other  kinds  was  provided  for  802. 
The  imposters  and  frauds  exposed 
numbered  452.  Two  hundred  and 
five  friendly  visitors  made  3,402  vis- 
its while  13,490  visits  were  made  by 
the  society's  agents.  The  cost  of 
doing  the  society's  work  amounted 
to  $10,608. 
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THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  BELLEVUE. 


The  coroner's  inquest  relative  to 
the  death  of  Mr.  Louis  H.  Hilliard,  a 
patient  who  died  at  the  reception  pa- 
vilion for  the  insane  at  Bcllevue 
Hospital  on  December  12,  was  con- 
cluded on  December  27.  The  ver- 
diet  rendered  by  the  coroner's  jury  is 
that  Mr.  Milliard's  death  was  caused 
by  asphyxiation  and  fractured  ribs 
inflicted  by  the  three  nurses  in 
charge.  The  hospital  authorities 
are  also  censured  for  laxity  of  meth- 
ods in  the  medical  service  of  the 
ward.  Assistant  District  Attorney 
Mclntyre  asked  that  the  three  nurses 
be  held  to  await  the  action  of  the 
Grand  Jury.  This  request  was 
granted  and  the  men  are  under 
$5,000  bail,  which  was  provided  by 
Mr.  Ogden  Mills,  of  the  Training 
School  for  Nurses.  Dr.  J.  W. 
Moore,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
ward,  has  been  suspended. 

Some  physicians  who  examine  pa- 
tients as  to  their  sanity  at  the  insane 
pavilion  have  been  charged  by  Dr. 
Allan  McLane  Hamilton  of  Cornell 
Medical  College,  with  a  combination 
whereby  patients  having  money  were 
turned  away  from  the  insane  pavil- 
ion and  included  in  the  physician's 
private  practice.  In  the  past  physi- 
cians have  been  allowed  to  collect  a 
fee  of  $25  from  those  who  were 
able  to  pay  and  who  are  committed 
to  private  sanatoriums.  It  is  stated 
that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Luther  Edger- 
ton  Newport,  who  was  examined  at 
Bellevue  by  Dr.  Flint,  of  the  Belle- 
vue  Medical  Board,  and  Dr.  Fitch, 


one  of  the  city  examiners  of  lunacy, 
a  bill  of  $200  was  submitted  to 
Mrs.  Newport  for  collection.  Mrs. 
Newport  regarded  the  bill  as  exorbi- 
tant and  placed  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  her  lawyer,  since  which 
time  no  further  steps  have  been  tak- 
en toward  collection.  Dr.  Flint 
states  that  Mrs.  Newport  had  been 
his  private  patient  before  the  exam- 
ination at  Bellevue.  Mr.  Keller 
has  now  directed  that  no  fees  shall 
be  collected  for  the  examination  of 
any  insane  patient  at  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital. Mr.  Keller  has  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Medical  Board  of  Bellevue 
asking  for  information  on  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

1.  What  is  the  instruction  given 
to  the  house  staff  with  regard  to  the 
duty  of  individual  members  in  the 
treatment  of  patients  in  Bellevue 
Hospital  ? 

2.  Is  the  interest  of  the  patients 
subverted  to  the  educational  interests 
of  the  medical  colleges  connected 
with  Bellevue  Hospital?  In  this 
connection  I  would  ask  a  report  of 
the  exact  limitations  of  bedside  in- 
struction and  of  clinical  instructic^n. 
Is  there  any  limit  as  to  the  number  of 
students  that  may  be  taken  through 
a  ward  under  instruction?  Is  there 
any  limit  to  the  number  of  times 
in  a  day  that  students  may  be  taken 
through  any  one  ward?  In  clinical 
instruction  is  there  any  limit  to  the 
time  that  the  patient  is  kept  on  the 
table?  In  general  do  the  patients  ia 
any  way  suffer  from  the  instruction 
given  to  the  students  in  Bellevue 
Hospital  ? 

3.  Does  the  abolition  of  the  fee 
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system  in  the  pavilioil  for  the  insane 
in  Bellevue  Hospital  affect  the  Med- 
ical Board  or  any  member  of  it  ? 

4.  What  precaution,  if  any,  have 
you  taken  to  make  the  doctor,  rather 
than  the  nurse,  responsible  for  the 
use  of  the  hypodermic  syringe  in 
the  alcoholic  ward  and  insane  pavil- 
ion of  Bellevue  Hospital  ? 

The  Medical  Board  has  given  a 
satisfactory  reply  to  these  inquiries, 
but  it  is  understood  that  the  inves- 
tigation will  be  continued  and  will 
include  some  inquiry  as  to  whether 
money  is  extorted  from  poor  patients 
under  threat  of  transfer  to  the  hos- 
pitals on  the  island. 

Another  communication  has  been 
sent  to  the  authorities  of  the  Mills 
Training  School,  containing  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  the  commissioner 
suspended  several  of  the  nurses  in 
the  alcoholic  ward. 

Mr.  Keller  has  also  instituted  an 
inquiry  into  the  high  death  rate 
among  babies  transferred  from  the 
Infants'  Hospital  on  Randall's 
Island  to  the  hospital  on  North 
Brothers'  Island,  and  the  Willard 
Parker  Hospital  for  contagious 
diseases.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
babies  so  transferred  suffer  a  death 
rate  abnormally  high. 


CHEAP  FOOD  FOR  THE  POOR. 


A  "penny  lunch-room*'  has  re- 
cently been  opened  in  Chicago  by 
the  St.  Luke's  Society.  Each  arti- 
cle on  the  bill  of  fare  is  provided  for 

one  cent.  For  three  cents  a  man  can 
secure  a  good,  wholesome  meal,  and 
it  is  stated  that  five  cents  is  amply 
sufficient  to  provide  food  for  a  day. 
Twelve  hundred  men  were  fed  the 
first  day  at  this  place,  and  it  is  pur- 
posed to  establish  nineteen  otber 
lunch-rooms  in  different  parts  of  ihe 


city.  The  objects  of  the  St.  Luke  s 
Society  are  to  establish  and  main- 
tain institutions  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
claiming men  and  women  addicted 
to  the  liquor,  or  drug  habits.  The 
restaurant  feature  is  an  afterthought 
of  the  society,  and  has  been  intro- 
duced as  an  experiment,  but  with  the 
hope  of  bringing  the  society  into 
closer  relations  with  those  whom 
they  are  seeking  to  help.  We  shall 
await  with  interest  information  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  cheap  food  on  the 
standard  of  living  and  on  wages, 
and  as  to  whether  it  has  the  effect  of 
drawing  to  the  city  an  increased 
number  of  persons  of  the  type  who 
are  satisfied  with  five  cent  fare.  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  its 
promoters  will  be  duly  observant 
of  these  more  subtle  but  important 
aspects  of  their  experiment. 


The  report  of  the  Free  Employ- 
ment Bureau,  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of 

Labor  Statistics  of  New  York,  shows 
that  in  the  quarter  ending  September 
30,  1900,  1,199  applications  tor 
work  were  received,  and  823  applica- 
tions for  help;  736  situations  were 
secured. 


Classified  Advertisements. 

AdvtrtistfH*nts  under  this  kend^  two  lines  or  tnore 
without  displays  5  cents  a  line. 


M 


iss  M.  c.  McNeill,  readings  :  recita- 
tions :  Literary  Classes  conducted  in  clubs 
or  private  houses.    34  W.  i8th  street,  city. 


THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
asks  for  $6  50  a  month  to  pay  rent  for  a  Hun- 
garian woman  whose  husband  deserted  her  a 
year  aero,  leavinj?  her  with  four  children  under  eight 
years,  whom  she  has  been  doinsr  her  best  to  support. 
Unless  she  can  have  this  help,  however,  she  can  not 
keep  them  at  home,  as  she  can  not  earn  enough  for 
all  expenses  besides  taking  care  of  them. 

Any  money  for  this  case  sent  to  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society.  los  East  aad  street,  will  be  duly  and 
publiciv  acknowledged. 

The  Society  acknowledges  the  following  contributions 
in  response  to  its  recent  appeals  in  behalf  of  an  aged 
woman  and  of  several  widows  with  young  children 
♦*R.  G.  N.,"$4a;  N.  Witherell,  $10;  "A."  and  A.  E. 
Osborn,  $5  each  ;  *'  F.  G.  B  ,"  $3. 
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NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  5,   1901. 


Governor  Odell  in  his  message 
to  the  Legislature  makes  the  follow- 
ing reference  to  the  Charter  Revi- 
sion Commission  and  the  Tenement- 
House  Commission: 

The  Legislature  of  1900  author- 
ized the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  redraft  the  charter  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  also  author- 
ized the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  investigate  and  report  on  the 
tenement-houses  of  the  greater  cities 
of  the  state.  Both  of  these  commis- 
sions were  appointed  by  my  prede- 
cessor and  both  will  submit  reports 
to  this  Legislature.  Matters  of  such 
grave  importance,  affecting  the 
great  municipalities,  should  be  care- 
fully considered,  and  such  recom- 
mendations as  may  appear  feasible 
in  the  direction  of  better  city  admin- 
istration should  receive  favorable 
action.  These  two  commissions 
have  had  under  consideration  two 
very  important  subjects.  One  has 
to    do    with    the    government,    the 


other  in  effecl  with  the  morals, 
health,  and  physical  well-being,  of  a 
vast  nimiber  of  citizens. 

The  Governor  advises  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  three  departments  of 
Factory  Inspection,  Mediation  and 
Arbitration,  and  Labor  Statistics 
into  a  new  Department  of  Labor; 
the  substitution  of  a  single  com- 
missioner, acting  with  certain  other 
state  officials,  for  the  present  State 
Board  of  Charities;  the  substitution 
of  a  single  commissioner  for  the 
State  Prison  Commission  and  for  the 
State  Board  of  Health;  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Forest  Preserve  Board 
and  the  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sion and  the  abolition  of  the  office 
of  Superintendent  of  Weights  and 
Measures. 

Some  of  these  suggestions  are  ex- 
cellent and  others  are  at  least  worthy 
of  careful  consideration.  In  at 
least  one  instance,  however,  the 
change  proposed  would,  we  fear, 
only  serve  as  a  new  illustration  of 
saving  at  the  spigot  and  wasting  at 
the  bung,  or  rather  of  wasting  the 
contents  of  the  cask  through  a  de- 
sire to  save  the  cost  of  a  faucet. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities 
costs,  it  is  true,  a  trifle  over  $50,000 
a  year.  We  are  confident  that  it 
saves  to  the  state  much  more  than 
this  sum,  which  could  not  be  saved 
by  the  single  commissioner  and  asso- 
ciated state  officials  recommended  by 
the  Governor. 

The  efficiency  of  the  State  Board 
lies,  to  a  great  extent,  in  its  free- 
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dom  from  political  influences.  If  it 
has  erred  either  way  as  to  public  ex- 
I)enditures  it  has  been  on  the  side 
of  conservative  economy.  A  single 
paid  commissioner  would  have  much 
greater  difficulty  in  withstanding 
the  improper  demands  against  which 
the  State  Board  has  proved  to  be  an 
eflfective  barrier.  If  the  Gov- 
ernor's aim  be,  as  we  are  confident 
that  it  is,  a  genuinely  economical  and 
efficient  administration  of  state  af- 
fairs, he  will  encourage  discrimina- 
tion in  the  application  of  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  the  message.  We 
believe  that  an  unpaid,  nori-political 
State  Board  of  Charities  at  $50,000  a 
year  is  a  wise  and  economical  invest- 
ment. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  some  re- 
trenchment in  the  amount  expended 
by  the  State  Board  for  its  own  work 

might  be  made,  but  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  letter  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision for  a  State  Board  should  be 
maintained.  The  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  that  private  chari- 
ties are  not  to  be  inspected  by  the 
State  Board  unless  they  receive  pub- 
lic funds  might  permit  some  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  inspectors,  and 
even  the  per  diem  allowance  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  might  be  abolished. 
Further  than  this,  we  should  regret 
to  see  the  expenditures  of  the  Board 
reduced. 


The  United  Charities  is  an  ideal 
for  which  as  yet  the  only  tangible 
representative  in  New  York  city  is  the 
luilding  which  bears  that  name.     In 


this  building  are  comfortably  housed 
as  beneficiaries  or  as  tenants,  twenty 
agencies,  of  which  a  few  are  relig- 
ious, and  others  social  rather  than 
charitable.  The  three  buildings  of 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cru- 
elty to  Children,  and  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals, are  conspicuous  monuments  of 
the  importance  and  usefulness  of 
those  agencies,  but  the  United  Char- 
ities Building  stands  most  conspic- 
uously for  the  idea  of  co-operation 
and  mutual  understanding  as  to  the 
functions  and  special  activities  of 
the  agencies  for  which  it  provides  a 
home.  It  is  even  more  than  this. 
Its  Application  Bureau,  although  the 
space  is  provided  by  one  society,  and 
the  expense  of  its  staff  and  running 

expenses  by  that  society  and  one 
other,  is,  in  reality,  an  effective  bu- 
reau of  information  for  -^'^  vli  seek 
any  form  of  charitable  rc^iie  wheth- 
er the  supply  of  such  reliet  is  to  be 
found  in  one  of  the  societies  in  the 
building,  or  in  some  other  part  of 
the  city. 


* 


The  Charities  Directory,  published 
annually  by  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  is  to  some  extent  a  co- 
operative undertaking,  since,  al- 
though the  responsibility  rests  upon 
the  society's  committee  on  publica- 
tion, each  of  the  3,500  societies  and 
churches  has  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare its  own  statement  and  when  the 
statement  exceeds  a  fixed  minimum 
length,  to  share  in  the  expense  of 
printing  it.     The  directory  in  use  is 
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a  direct  stimulus  to  co-operation  and 

division  of  work.     No  society  need 

go  out  of  its  way  to  perform  any 

task  for  which  it  is  not  fitted  when 

a  glance  at  the  classified  directory 

will  give  a  complete  survey  of  the 

special  agencies  ready  to  undertake 

it.     Nor  need  any  one  be  in  doubt 

as  to  the  location,  the  name  of  the 

executive  officer,  the  precise  objects, 

or  the  methods  of  any  agency,  when 
a  reference  to  the  alphabetical  index 
will  show  the  page  on  which  all  of 
these  facts  are  authoritatively  given. 


It  is,  however,  in  the  advocating 
of  positive  reforms  by  legislative  ac- 
tion or  otherwise  that  the  unity  of 
purpose  and  mutual  understanding 
which  now  so  generally  prevail  are 
most  clearly  exhibited.  At  Albany, 
and  at  the  City  Hall,  the  united 
charities  have  more  than  once  made 
their  ''nflnence  felt.  It  has  mattered 
little  f  11  what  source  the  particu- 
lar movement  took  its  initiative. 
One  of  the  best  indications  that  the 
unity  is  real  and  likely  to  be  perma- 
nent is  this  absence  of  any  solicitude 
regarding  the  credit  for  leadership. 

We  hope  to  see  these  tendencies  to- 
ward a  unity  of  end,  and  hearty 
working  together  in  its  pursuit 
grow  constantly  stronger. 


The  Charities  Directorv.  of  which 
the  new  edition  for  1901  appears  this 
week,  is  not  merelv  for  reference  in 
the  offices  of  those  who  are  constant- 
ly in  need  of  consulting  its  pages  in 
order  to  direct  applicants  to  the 
proper    source   of    relief.      Charity 


workers,  public  officials,  clergymen, 
and  business  men,  of  course,  need  it 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  also,  how- 
ever, a  guide  to  the  philanthropic 
and  religious  resources  of  the  Great- 
er New  York.  There  are  many  to 
whom  the  functions  of  such  agencies 
as  the  Charity  Organization  Soci- 
ety, the  State  Charities  Aid  Associ- 
ation, the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities,  and 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  are  a 
confused  muddle.  And  yet  these 
are  all  agencies  with  which  any  citi- 
zen is  likely  to  have  dealings.     A 

half-hour  or  more  with  the  Charities 
Directory  will  clear  up  these  uncer- 
tainties and  enable  the  reader  to 
form  a  definite  conception  of  the 
services  performed  by  each. 


«  « 

« 


Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert Parsons,  an  experiment  has  been 
made  in  supplying  to  destitute  col- 
ored families  in  which  there  is  also 
illness  a  graduate  district  nurse  of 
their  own  race.  A  preliminary  re- 
port of  this  work  is  presented  in 
this  issue.  Any  who  are  willing  to 
aid  in  continuing  this  important  and 

much  appreciated  service  may  com- 
municate with  Mr.  Parsons,  or  with 
the  Charity  Organization  Society. 


Some  people  think  it  necessary  to 
use  tricks,  to  awaken  some  petty 
curiositv.  in  order  to  make  certain 
persons  charitable.  No  tricks,  no 
curiosity,  however,  in  the  chain  let- 
ter svstem,   for  it  depends   for   its 
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success  on  the  idea  that  the  person 
receiving  the  letter  will  not  be  so 
base  as  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the 
originator !  Mankind  has  a  penchant 
for  finding  philosophers'  stones;  we 
have  always  admired  the  deluded  al- 
chemist, or  the  "everlasting  youth" 
enthusiast,  seeking  indirect,  unnatu- 
ral means  to  attain  his  end.  But 
there  is  some  picturesqueness  in  these 
cases.  In  the  chain-letter  idiocy, 
however,  there  is  none;  it  is  both  un- 
inviting and  unethical.  Charity  is 
asked  for,  be  kind  enough  not  to  hurt 
my  feelings ;  therefore  do  not  break 
my  chain.  But  the  deuce  take  your 
chain ;  if  my  heart  bleeds  for  human- 
ity, need  it  circulate  through  your 
involved  and  oftentimes  leaky  chain 

letter  ?  If  people  so  little  know  their 
minds  that  they  must  be  fooled  into 
giving  charity,  we,  for  our  part,  shall 
no  longer  fool  them  to  the  top  of 
their  bent!  Let  them  not  g^ve  and 
sink,  if  they  please,  into  the  use- 
lessness    of    satisfied    selfishness. — 


The  American  Hebrew 


The  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  has  handed  down  a 
decision  in  the  case  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  of  the  City  of  New 
York  versus  Mr.  John  G.  Wendel,  in 
which  it  is  held  that  the  owner  of  a 
building  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
who  leases  the  same  for  a  long  term, 
so  that  the  exclusive  right  to  the 
possession  of  the  premises  passes  to 
the  lessee,  can  not  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  violations  of  law  which  relate 
to  conditions  created  by  the  use  of 
the  property  by  the  lessee,  especially 


where  the  lessee  especially  covenants 
to  make  all  repairs,  and  to  comply 
with  the  orders  of  the  Department 
of  Health  respecting  the  premises. 
It  is  held  that  the  lessee,  and  not  the 
owner,  under  such  circumstances,  is 
liable  for  violations  of  the  provisions 
of  the  charter  requiring  that  tene- 
ment-houses shall  have  proper  and 
suitable  conveniences  and  recepta- 
cles for  ashes,  garbage,  and  other 
refuse  matter. 

Justice  O'Gorman,  who  read  the 
prevailing  opinion,  stated  that  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  lessee  or  occupant 

is  the  offender.  It  is  his  use  of  the 
premises  that  may  menace  the  public 
health,  and  it  is  obviously  within  his 
power  to  correct  the  wrong  or  viola- 
tion which  he  causes. 


Mr.  Otto  Bartel,  who  keeps  a 
lodging  house  at  No.  4  Bowery,  was 
convicted  in  Special  Sessions,  De- 
cember 24,  of  violating  the  sanitary 
laws  and  was  sentenced  to  thirty  days 
in  the  city  prison.  At  the  hearing  it 
was  shown  that  from  225  to  250  per- 
sons   nightly    were    lodged    in    his 

house,  that  many  were  put  in  the 
cellar,  while  an  examination  of  the 
lodging  house  proved  the  facilities 
to  be  inadequate  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  one-third  of  this  number. 


*  * 
^ 


The  Bowery  branch  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  con- 
ducts an  employment  bureau  and  a 
men's  lodging  house.  Their  report, 
just  issued  shows  that  during  the 
past  year  2,484  applications  for  em- 
ployment were  received,  and  2,394 
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situations  filled.  The  number  of 
nights'  lodgings  given  was  22,887; 
the  number  of  different  men  lodged 
3,991;  meals  supplied  91,905;  gar- 
ments supplied  420.  The  length  of 
a  man's  stay  at  the  lodging  house  is 
limited  to  two  weeks;  however, 
positions  are  obtained  for  many  in 
less  time.  The  report  states  that 
the  majority  of  those  who  ap- 
ply are  young  men  who  have 
drifted  into  the  city  with  little  or  no 
means  with  which  to  maintain  them- 
selves, even  for  a  few  days  until  they 
can  secure  employment.  These  men 
come  from  every  part  of  the  world, 
but  particularly  from  the  cities  and 
towns  nearby,  and  are  destitute  per- 
haps for  the  first  time. 


* 


The  forthcoming  biennial  report 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Illi- 
nois will  recommend  the  building  of 

a  state  sanatorium  for  consumptives. 
It  will  also  join  with  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  in  favoring  a  provision 
for  the  special  care  of  epileptics. 


* 


The  Iowa  State  Board  of  Health 

has  issued    10,000  circulars  which 

will  be  distributed  throughout  the 

state  in  an  endeavor  to  arouse  public 

sentiment  to  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing an  institution  in  that  state 
for  the  isolation  and  treatment  of 
those  afflicted  with  tuberculosis. 
More  than  3,000  people  in  Iowa  die 
from  this  disease  each  year. 


It  is  reported  that  Raybrook,  in 
Essex  County,  has  been  practically 
decided  upon  by  a  majority  of  the 
trustees  of  the  new  state  tuberculosis 


hospital  as  an  alternative  site  for  the 
new  institution,  strong  opposition 
having  developed  to  their  original 
selection  of  the  Lake  Clear  site. 
Raybrook  is  between  Saranac  Lake 
and  Lake  Placid,  and  on  a  railroad 
connecting  these  two  places.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  selection  of  Raybrook 
that  the  trustees  have  adhered  to 
their  judicious  determination  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Dannemora. 


The  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Villard  in  the  bequests  made  to 
various  institutions,  as  well  as  to 
relatives,  servants,  and  friends,  only 
exemplifies  the  benevolent  spirit 
which  characterized  the  life  of  the 
donor.  To  Columbia  University  is 
bequeathed  $50,000,  and  a  similar 
sum  is  left  to  Harvard  University 
with  the  grateful  remembrance  "  ihat 
my  two  sons  and  six  nephews  were 
educated  in  that  institution.*' 

The  following  bequests  are  made 
to  local  institutions : 

The  New  York  Infirmary  for 
Women  and  Children,  $10,000; 
the  German  Society  of  New  York, 
$5,000;  Charity  Organization  Soci- 
ety, $2,500;  State  Charities  Aid 
Association.  $2,500;  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
$2,500;  New  York  Medical  College 
and  Hospital  for  Women,  $5,000; 
the  German  Hospital  and  Dispens- 
ary, $10,000;  Dobbs  Ferry  Hospital 
Association,  $5,000;  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  $5,- 
000;  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  $5,000. 

The  City  Council  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  has  passed  an  ordinance  re- 
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quiring  that  all  new  tenements  shall 
have  a  bath-room  for  each  suite  of 
rooms  having  a  separate  hallway, 
and  that  remodeled  tenements  shall 
have  a  bath-room  for  each  three 
rooms.  Penalties  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment are  provided  for  viola- 
tions of  this  ordinance. 

* 
A  nursery  for  blind  babies  was 
opened  in  Boston  on  January  i. 

An  elaborate  study  of  the  social 
settlements  of  New  York  city  and 
Buffalo  will  appear  in  the  forthcom- 
ing report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  New  York.  A  synopsis 
of  this  study  forms  the  principal  arti- 
cle in  the  quarterly  bulletin  issued  by 
the  Bureau  for  December. 

The  Board  of  Education  has 
placed  in  the  public  school  building, 
which  was  recently  built  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Henry  and  Oliver  streets, 
fourteen  shower  baths  for  the  use  of 
the  pupils.  These  baths  will  soon 
be  completed,  and  should  they  prove 
to  be  the  success  that  is  anticipated, 
similar  baths  may  be  placed  in  the 
public  schools  throughout  the  city. 

From  the  thirty-fourth  annual  re- 
port of  the  Home  for  Incurables,  at 
Fordham,  it  appears  that  the  daily 
average  of  patients  has  been  247.  Of 
the  374  patients  in  the  Home  during 
the  year  sixty-five  were  free  patients, 
twenty-nine  were  life  patients,  fifteen 
occupied  life  free  beds,  and  twenty- 
four  occupied  endowed  beds.  The 
remainder  were,  in  part  or  entirely, 
paying  patients.    The  deaths  during 


the  same  period  have  been  eighty- 
two.  Of  the  thirty-six  patients  dis- 
charged, two  were  discharged  well, 
eighteen  improved,  four  were  trans- 
ferred to  asylums  for  the  insane,  and 
twelve  were  unimproved. 


A  TYPICAL  DECEPTION. 


The  following  incident  related  by 
the  Evening  Sun,  illustrates  the 
almost  universal  deception  practised 
by  beggars  and  others  who  display 
their  distress  or  their  infirmities 
upon  the  street,  in  order  to  play 
upon  the  sympathies  of  the  public : 

When  Capt.  Thompson,  of  the 
Mercer  street  police  station,  was 
making  a  tour  of  inspection  along 
Fourteenth  street,  he  noticed  a 
man  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
sidewalk,  near  University  place, 
staring  into  emptiness,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  blind,  and  holding 
out  a  hat.  The  man  was  dressed 
like  a  laborer,  and  bis  appearance 
indicated  foreign  birth.  When  the 
captain  went  up  to  him  and  asked 
him  what  he  was  doing  there,  the 
man  quickly  put  his  hat  on  his  head 
and  started  to  run  away,  showing 
at  the  same  time  by  his  movements 
that  he  could  see  as  well  as  any  man 
in  the  street.  The  captain  was  too 
quick  for  him,  however,  and  seized 
him  securely  by  the  neck. 

The  prisoner  gave  the  name  of 
John  Zabrinsky  at  the  station  house 
and  said  that  he  was  twenty-eight 
years  ago  and  Jived  at  519  East 
Fifth  street.  He  was  very  unwill- 
ing to  submit  to  the  usual  search  of 
his  pockets,  and  the  reason  for  his 
reluctance  soon  became  apparent  in 
the  form  of  a  rectangular  package  of 
bills.  It  contained  $125,  mostly  in 
$1  bills.  Every  bill  was  carefully 
smoothed  out  and  folded,  and  the 
package  was  tied  up  with  a  string. 
Another  of  the  man's  pockets  was 


full  of  loose  coins  of  all  denomina- 
tions from  dollars  down  to  pennies. 
When  asked  for  an  explanation, 
Zabrinsky's  English  suddenly  gave 
out  and  he  insisted  on  taking  only 
his  native  Polish. 

Magistrate  Brann,  of  the  Jefferson 
Market  Police  Court,  committed  the 
prisoner  to  the  workhouse  for  a 
month.      

THE  WEEK  ENNNG  KCCMSCR  29. 

iThe  week  under  review  was  a 
busy  one  for  the  charitable  agencies. 
The  district  committees  of  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  took  charge 
of  seventy-sevennew  families.  Three 
hundred  and  thirty-one  tickets  were 
presented  at  the  woodyard,  of  which 
291  were  brought  by  men  with  fam- 
ilies living  in  the  city. 

The  distribution  of  the  Evening 
World's  Christmas  dinners,  to  which 
we  referred  last  week,  and  similar 
provision  on  a  smaller  scale  by  indi- 
vidual members  of  district  commit- 
tees and  others,  broke  in  upon  the 
regular  work  of  agents  and  commit- 
tees to  some  extent. 

The  joint  application  bureau  in 
the  Charities  Building  recorded  the 
statement  of  416  who  applied  for  re- 
lief, and  provided  for  the  needs  of 
fifty  homeless  persons. 

The    registration   bureau   of   the 

rharitv    Organization    Society    re- 

J3  new  families,  and  its  in- 

ig  agents  made  592  visits. 

r  the  week  ending  Decera- 
94  cases  were  added  to  the 
}f  the  Association  for  Im- 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 


One  hundred  and  eighty-one  were 
applications  for  relief,  and  thirteen 
requests  for  investigation  only.  The 
disbursements  for  food  supplies  were 
$337.23;  for  rent,  $32.00;  for  coal, 
$74.25,  representing  thirteen  and 
one-half  tons ;  for  transportation, 
$42.00;  and  for  other  relief,  $213.79, 
making  a  total  disbursement  of 
$699.27  for  relief.  One  hundred 
and  sixty-one  garments,  old  and 
new,  and  twelve  pairs  of  new  shoes 
were  furnished  from  the  store-room. 
The  visits  made  numbered  1,076. 
Forty-five  workroom  tickets  were 
given  to  women,  and  sixty-nine 
woodyard  tickets  to  men.  The  week 
closed  with  1,761  cases  actively  in 
charge. 

At  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties there  were  forty-eight  new  appli- 
cants and  109  applicants  who  had 
been  previously  known.  The  number 
of  single  men  among  the  applicants 
at  the  three  offices  of  the  bureau 
was  nine;  of  single  women,  seven- 
teen; of  married  couples,  ninety- 
five  ;  of  widows,  twenty ;  of  widow- 
ers, eight,  and  of  deserted  wives, 
eight. 

There  have  been  employed  during 
the  week  in  the  laundries  of  the 
bureau  seventy-two  women,  four  of 
whom  were  given  such  employment 
for  the  first  time.  In  the  workrooms 
for  women,  employment  was  given 
to  ninety-eight,  of  whom  seventy- 
six  had  been  employed  before. 

The  nimiber  of  men  given  work 
at   the   woodyard   was  seventy-five. 


all  except  sixteen  of  whom  have  pre- 
viously been  similarly  employed. 

At  the  office  of  the  examining 
physician  for  outdoor  poor  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities,  222 
persons  were  examined  in  the  week 
ending  December  29.  Of  this  num- 
ber, ninety-three  were  sent  to  the 
City  Hospital,  sixty-nine  to  the  Met-- 
ropolitan  Hospital,  nine  to  the  Dis- 
pensary, eight  to  the  superintendent 
of  outdoor  poor,  and  forty-three 
to  Bellevue  Hospital. 

From  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities,  seventeen  children  were 
sent  to  the  Infants'  Hospital  on  Ran- 
dall's Island.  Eight  of  these  chil- 
dren were  over  two  years  of  age, 
and  nine  under  two.  Fifty-three 
persons  were  sent  to  the  city  alms- 
house, and  eighteen  to  the  state  alms- 
house at  Flatbush,  to  be  cared  for  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

In  the  week  ending  December  29, 
453  patients  were  admitted  to  Belle- 
vue, and  369  discharged.  In  the 
same  period  there  were  thirty-four 
deaths. 
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Because  of  their  low  rates  (premiums 
being  non-participating)^  simplicity,  brevity  of 
language,  freedom  from  burdensome  restrictions 
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tains  a  Department  of  Relief,  V>  which  all 
CAscE  of  distress  may  be  referred.  This 
department  endeavors :  ist.  To  see  that  all 
deserving  cases  of  destitution  are  promptly 
relieved.  2d.  To  elevate  the  home  life, 
health,  and  habits  of  the  poor.  3d.  To  make 
employment  the  basis  of  relief  whenever 
possible.  4th,  To  reduce  vagrancy  and 
pauperism.  5th.  To  prevent  indiscriminate 
and  duplicate  almsgiving.  6th,  To  secure 
the  community  from  imposture.  To  accom- 
plish these  purposes  it  maintains  an  office 
staff  of  experienced  workers  and  a  corps  of 
trained  visitors.  The  disbursements  of  the 
department  are  about  $50,000  per  annum. 
It  deals  with  about  7000  applications  yearlv. 
Mrs,  M.  Fullenon,  Supi. 

It  conducts  the  People's  Baths,  0  Centre 
Market  Place,  where  a  bathing  compart- 
ment with  towel  and  soap  is  furnished  men. 
women,   and   children   for   (he   sum  of  five 


n  during  the 


THE  A.  I.  C  P. 

New  Tork  AanoclMtion  far  ImproT- 
Inc  the  Condition  of  tha  Poor  (The) 

(org.  1843,  Incorp,  1B4S),  Central  Offices, 
United  Charities  Building,  toj  East  32d  St. 
"  It*  design  is  the  elevation  of  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  tbe  indigent,  and, 
so  far  as  compatible  with  this,  the  relief  of 


cents.     130.000  balhs  h 
fiscal  year  1899-1900, 

It  conducts  Hartley  House,  a  social  settle- 
ment, at  Nos.  409-413  West  46lh  Street. 

It&  Fresh  Air  Work  is  carried  on  at  Sea 
Breeze,  Coney  Island,  where  three  large 
buildings  and  an  open  pavilion  are  devoted 
to  the  care  of  convalescent  women,  children, 
and  babies,  who  are  kept  for  an  average 
period  of  two  weeks,  and  day  parties  of 
women,  children,  and  babies,  who  are  taken 
from  the  city  five  days  each  week  during 
the  summer,  1500  kept  for  a  term  during 
the  summer  of  1900,  and  18.000  taken  on 
day  parlies. 

The  Association  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  its  contributors  numbering 
over  2500. 

R.  Fulton  Cutting,  Pres.;  Robert  Shaw 
Minturn.  Treas,;  John  Seely  Ward,  Jr., 
Sec;  Frank  Tucker,  General  Agent.     Office 


The  above  is  theprincipal  insertion 
in  the  Charities  Directory  regarding 
the  association  which  is  familiarly 
known  among  charity  workers  as 
the  A.  I.  C.  P.  Although  consider- 
ably over  a  half  century  old,  the 
A.  I  C.  P.  is  in  some  respects  one  of 
the  most  modern  of  organized  chari- 
ties. Its  president,  Mr.  R.  Fulton 
Cutting,  is  also  president  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Union,  the  municipal  political 
party  which  nominated  President 
Seth  Low  in  the  last  Mayoralty 
campaign ;  and,  like  his  brother, 
Mr.  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  he  ts 
a  pioneer  in  the  erection  of  im- 
proved dwellings.  As  president  of 
the  Citizens'  Union,  Mr.  Cutting  has 
issued  a  statement  of  views  regard- 
ing municipal  activities  which  have 
even  been  criticised  as  unduly  radi- 
cal ;  and  as  president  of  the  A.  I.  C. 
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P.  he  has  declared  in  favor  of  un- 
paid boards  at  the  head  of  the  Chari- 
ties Department,  the  Department  of 
Correction,  and  other  principal  city 
departments,  thus  becoming,  by  im- 
plication at  least,  an  advance  cham- 
pion of  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
Charter  Revision  Commission  for 
removing  Bellevue  and  its  allied  hos- 
pitals from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Charities. 

Mr.  Frank  Tucker,  the  general 
agent  of  the  A.  I.C.  P.,  is  a  graduate 
of  the  City  College,  and  also  of  that 
most  practical  of  modem  educational 
institutions,  the  profession  of  jour- 
nalism. As  a  reporter  and  an  assist- 
ant in  the  office  of  the  city  editor  of 
the  New  York  Iferald,  as  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  western  weekly  news- 
paper, and  later  as  one  of  the  editors 
and  publishers  of  a  suburban  evening 
daily,  Mr.  Tucker  has  gained  an  ex- 
perience which  is  full  of  precedents 
and  of  useful  lessons  for  the  execu- 
tive of  a  large  relief  agency. 

The  A.  I.  C.  P.  has  undergone 
several  revolutions  of  method  since 
its  God-fearing  foimder,  Mr.  Robert 
M.  Hartley  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  turned  from  his  labors  as  a 
temperance  reformer  and  from  his 
active  business  pursuits  long  enough 
to  elaborate  a  new  scheme  for  re- 
lieving distress  and  for  improving 
the  condition  of  those  who,  in  his 
quaint  phrase/'bore  the  Association's 
•mark ;"  i.^.,  who  were  not  more  prop- 
erly objects  of  public  relief.  The 
Association  now  has  regularly  em- 
ployed paid  visitors  instead  of  the 
large  corps  of  volunteer  visitors  who 
were  the  reliance  of  Mr.  Hartley. 

The  task  of  the  visitor  is  held  to 
be  the  readjustment  of  the  house- 
hold economy  of  the  families  which 
have  fallen  into  dependence,  and  it 
is   recognized   that  material   relief. 


while  an  essential  element  in  this  re- 
adjustment, is  often  the  least  impor- 
tant element.  The  cost  of  salaries 
and  incidental  expenses  in  the  relief 
department  is  not,  therefore,  looked 
upon  as  the  cost  of  disbursing  such 
and  such  an  amount  of  relief,  but  as 
the  cost  of  providing  professional 
service,  and  securing  necessary 
changes  in  the  home  affairs — ^the  re- 
sult of  which  will  be,  it  is  hoped, 
really  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  families  concerned. 

The  A.  I.  C.  P.  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  opposition  to  all  recent  at- 
tempts to  introduce  public  outdoor 
relief,  believing  that  the  political  dis- 
tribution of  public  funds  in  the 
homes  of  the  poor  will  always  do 
more  harm  than  can  be  -counteracted 
by  the  most  energetic  efforts  of 
private  relief  agencies.  Last  winter 
the  Association  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  State  Hospital  for 
incipient  cases  of  tuberculosis,  took 
an  active  part  in  the  local  con- 
ference of  charities  in  New  York, 
in  May,  and  in  the  state  conference 
at  Albany  in  November.  Of  the 
latter  body,  Mr.  Tucker  is  treasurer, 
and  for  the  session  of  1901  he  will 
also  be  chairman  of  the  section  on 
the  care  of  the  poor  in  their  homes. 

The  system  of  vacation  schools 
built  up  by  the  Association  under  the 
special  leadership  of  Mr.  James  A. 
Scrymser  was  adopted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education  in  1898  after 
three  years  of  increasing  success. 

The  Cooper  Union  Labor  Bureau, 
carried  on  for  five  years  by  a  com- 
mittee of  which  Rev.  J.  B.  Devins 
was  chairman,  was  discontinued  on 
September  30,  1900.  The  reasons 
which  led  the  Association  to  this  de- 
cision and  some  review  of  the  work 
of  the  bureau  are  given  in  its  recent- 
ly published  annual  report. 
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Still  other  enterprises,  which  have 
been  conducted  for  a  time  and  then 
discontinued,  for  what  appeared  to 
be  sound  reasons,  were  the  cultiva- 
tion of  vacant  lots,  and  the  work- 
rooms for  women. 

The  A.  I.  C.  P.  shares  with  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  the 
credit  for  aiding  the  Department  of 
Public  Charities  to  reduce  the  shock- 
ing* mortality  in  the  Infant  Asylum 
by  boarding  some  of  the  foundlings 
in  families.  It  shares  in  the  newest 
form  of  social  betterment  by  con- 
ducting a  settlement.  Hartley  House, 
a  large  part  of  the  expense  having 
been  provided  by  Mf.  Marcellus 
Hartley,  a  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
Association.  Aside  from  its  relief 
department,  which  is  rightly  con- 
sidered the  backbone  of  the  Associa- 
tion's work,  its  two  most  important 
activities  at  the  present  time  are  its 
People's  Baths  and  its  fresh-air 
work. 

The  economy  of  management  and 
the  ever-increasing  patronage  of  the 
baths  are  matters  for  special  congrat- 
ulation. The  total  number  of  baths 
taken  in  the  year  ending  September 
30,  was  130,477 — an  increase  of 
more  than  10,000  over  the  preceding 
year.  This  increase  is  the  more  re- 
markable as  many  of  their  former 
patrons  left  to  use  the  newly-opened 
baths  of  the  University  Settlement, 
which  were  more  conveniently  lo- 
cated for  them. 

There  appears  to  be  no  unreason- 
able restrictions  at  the  baths.  It  is 
recorded  that  one  man  apparently 
sane  has  been  coming  regularly  for 
over  two  years.  Winter  and  sum- 
mer he  comes  without  a  hat.  He 
lives  five  blocks  away.  He  says  that 
as  an  American  he  can  go  barehead- 
ed as  long  as  he  lives,  and  it  is  no- 
body's business.     "Is  my  husband 


here?"  anxiously  inquired  a  caller. 
He  was.  She  then  said  her  hus- 
band always  came  home  Saturday 
evening  all  right  if  he  struck  the 
baths  first ! 

So  long  as  New  York  possesses  its 
present  summer  climate,  so  long  will 
the  necessity  of  seaside  homes  exist. 
So  long  as  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  secures 
from  Sea  Breeze,  its  summer  home, 
such  excellent  results  as  have  thus 
far  been  obtained,  we  trust  that  this 
branch  of  its  work  will  not  be  turned 
over  to  anyone  else.  It  had  been  felt 
that  a  maximum  standard  of  quality 
and  quantity  had  been  attained  in  the 
summer  of  1899.  I^  ^^  reported, 
however,  that  in  1900  the  average 
stay  of  term  visitors  has  been  length- 
ened from  ten  to  thirteen  days. 
There  was  a  slight  increase  over  the 
previous  year  in  the  number  of  these 
term  visitors,  and  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  day  excursionists. 
Of  the  latter  there  were  this  year 
17,814  in  the  forty-eight  excursions. 

The  family  records  of  the  relief 
department  are  kept  in  the  registra- 
tion bureau  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  and  whenever  a  par- 
ticular "case"  is  "closed"  it  becomes 
a  part  of  the  permanent  records  of 
the  bureau.  This  secures  for  both 
agencies  all  of  the  information 
gained  by  either,  prevents  over-lap- 
ping between  the  societies,  and  places 
at  the  disposal  of  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  the 
clerical  force  of  the  registration 
bureau  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  a 
comparison  of  all  applications  with 
previous  records  and  the  identifica- 
tion of  all  who  have  previously  been 
known  to  either  society.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  to  the  family  in  pre- 
venting a  repetition  of  an  investiga- 
tion already  made  is  no  less  than 
that  to  the  societies  in  obviating  de- 
lay and  expense. 
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In  the  application  bureau  there  ts 
joint  expense  and  joint  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  two  societies. 
Under  instructions  from  a  joint  com- 
mittee, the  superintendent  assigns 
to  either  agency  those  who  are  con- 
sidered especially  adapted  to  its  rej- 
sources  and  methods. 

One  important  form  of  co-operar 
tion  formerly  existing  between  these 
societies  was  discontinued  over  a 
year  ago  by  the  adoption  of  a  rule 
by  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  that  no  relief 
would  be  given  to  any  family  unless 
it  were  placed  in  the  sole  charge  of 
its  own  relief  department.  The  dis- 
trict committees  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  frequently  desire 
material  relief  for  families  under 
their  care  for  which  they  can  not 
ask  under  this  rule,  since  there  are 
other  services  which  the  committee, 
itself,  is  in  better  position  to  supply, 
or  which  it  prefers  to  secure  from 
some  other  source.  This  action  has 
therefore  compelled  the  development 
of  other  sources  of  material  relief  for 
such  families,  and  to  this  extent  to 
the  multiplication  of  relief  agencies. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  this  is 
regarded  as  disorganization  of 
charity — ^as an  unfortunate  step  back- 
wards. Since,  however,  for  reasons 
which  need  not  be  discussed,  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  retraced  in  the  near 
future,  it  is  wise  not  to  exaggerate 
its  effect,  and  to  trust  that  it  may 
prove  a  blessing  in  disguise  by  in- 
creasing the  total  resources  available 
for  well-directed  relief. 

The  statement  of  receipts  and 
disbursements  g^ven  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  is,  as  usual 
of  late  years,  a  model  of  clearness 
and  fulness.  The  total  disburse- 
ments for  the  year  were  $103,391.94, 
which  is  $5,500  less  than  in  1899, 


and  $14,600  less  than  in  1898,  but 
more  than  in  any  preceding  year 
except  1894,  when  the  disbursements 
exceeded  $120,000. 


A  LARGE  PUCE  FOR  PHIUNTHROPY. 


Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt  has  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Sun  pointing  out  the  way  in 
which  many  millions  could  be  advan- 
tageously expended  for  philanthropic 
purposes  in  New  York  city.  The 
Sun  had  previously  stated  that  mil- 
lions of  money  would  be  available 
when  proper  opportunities  for  ex- 
penditure became  known.  Mr. 
Hewitt  says : 

"By  common  consent  the  region 
east  of  the  Bowery,  known  as  the 
'Red  Light'  district,  is  criminally 
overcrowded.  The  tenement  system 
which  prevails  in  that  part  of  the 
city  has  been  condemned  by  every 
commission  which  has  ever  made 
any  investigation  of  the  subject. 
When  I  was  Mayor,  I  secured  the 
first  report  upon  the  subject,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  passage  of  the 
Small  Park  act,  and  the  clearing  out 
of  the  intolerable  nuisances  which 
prevailed  in  what  was  called  the  Mul- 
berry Bend.  Under  the  Small  Park 
act  it  was  intended  that  the  city 
should  expend  a  million  of  dollars 
per  annum,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  sufficient  to  supply  one  new  park 
every  year. 

"If  this  duty  had  been  performed 
many  of  the  evils  which  have  now 
become  intolerable  would  have  been 
abated.  The  tenement-house  sys- 
tem, however,  would  not  thus  have 
been  improved.  The  only  method 
ever  pointed  out  for  curinef  this  evil 
is  the  demolition  of  the  present 
houses    and    the    reconstruction    of 
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buildings  furnished  with  modem 
^^anitary  appliances  and  a  proper 
amount  of  air  and  space.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  therefore,  that 
any  rich  man  in  New  York  who 
wishes  to  render  the  greatest  public 
service  to  his  fellow  citizens  can  find 
an  outlet  for  all  his  available  means 
in  the  reconstruction  of  tenements  on 
the  East  Side,  preferably  block  by 
block,  if  sufficient  money  can  be  got. 
This  duty  will  be  cheerfully  per- 
formed by  the  City  and  Suburban 
Building  Association,  already  organ- 
ized and  ready  to  expend  any 
amount  of  money  which  may  be  sup- 
plied. It  is  under  the  best  possible 
management,  and  its  stockholders 
are  among  the  most  reputable  citi- 
zens of  New  York.  At  least  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  ought  to 
be  expended  as  rapidly  as  possible  in 
reconstructing  this  portion  of  the 
city.  It  will  not  be  money  thrown 
away.  It  can  be  made  to  pay  a 
revenue  of  five  per  cent  per  annum 
and  yet  furnish  decent  accommoda- 
tions for  half  the  present  rental 
which  is  paid  by  the  unfortunate 
dwellers  of  the  East  Side.  I  consider 
the  tenement-house  reconstruction 
to  be  the  emergent  duty  of  New 
York,  and  if  the  money  shall  not 
be  forthcoming  by  private  sub- 
scription or  by  private  effort,  I 
think  the  city  will  be  justified  and 
ought  to  imdertake  the  work  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  County  Council 
is  now  carrying  out  a  similar  refor- 
mation in  London. 

"If  the  above  suggestion  does  not 
form  a  sufficient  outlet  for  the  count- 
less millions  of  which  you  speak,  I 
venture  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
rich  to  the  necessity  of  adding  to  the 
funds  of  the  New  York  Kindergar- 
ten Association,  which  has  struggled 
for  many  years  to  take  the  little 


diildren  from  the  streets  and  to  give 
them  at  least  a  chance  to  grow  into 
promising  boys  and  g^rls.  Several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year 
could  be  profitably  expended  in  this 
direction.  Besides  instruction  and 
recreation  the  children  should  be 
supplied  with  at  least  one  good  nour- 
ishing meal  during  school  hours. 

"When  the  children  are  thus  cared 
for,  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
care  of  respectable  old  men  and 
women,  who  are  no  longer  able  to 
earn  their  own  living.  There  are 
several  homes  for  old  people  in  New 
York,  some  non-sectarian,  and  oth- 
ers connected  with  the  various  re- 
ligious denominations.  They  are 
all  full.  They  are  clamoring  for 
more  money  in  order  to  enlarge  their 
accommodations.  I  think  that  five 
million  dollars  could  be  at  once 
profitably  devoted  to  aiding  the  so^ 
cieties  which  have  undertaken  and 
are  performing  these  duties,  amid 
serious  difficulties,  which  belong  to 
the  city  at  large. 

"I  have  thus  indicated  three  direc- 
tions in  which  large  amounts,  of 
money  can  be  well  employed,  and  in 
which  the  organizations  already  ex- 
isting, under  competent  manage- 
ment, can  expend  any  money  which 
may  be  confided  to  their  adminis- 
tration. But  there  are  other  direc- 
tions in  which  money  can  be  profit- 
ably used. 

"You  state  that  lawyers  are  con- 
stantly in  trouble  with  their  clients 
because  they  can  not  advise  proper 
directions  in  which  to  distribute  the 
fortunes  of  testators  who  desire  to 
benefit  the  public.  I  am  somewhat 
amazed  at  this  statement.  In  the 
directory  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  will  be  found  the  names 
of  more  than  one  hundred  associa- 
tions in  this  city  whose  usefulness  is 
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acknowledged,  and  whose  lack  6i 
means  is  regularly  set  forth.  In 
fact,  the  intending  testator  can  hard- 
ly go  afniss,  and  I  think  a  study  of 
the  wills  which  have  been  probated 
during  the  last  five  years  in  this  city 
will  show  that  the  testators  have 
been  at  no  loss  to  find  worthy  recip- 
ients of  their  bounty." 

GOtVERNiUR  HOSPITAL. 


At  last,  Gouvemeur  Hospital, 
which  has  passed  through  a  painfully 
long  period  of  construction,  has  been 
opened  to  the  public. 

The  contract  for  this  hospital  was 
awarded  •  April  23,  1897,  and  work 
was  begun  May  12  of  the  same  year. 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  re- 
peated delays  in  construction,  owing 
to  a  variety  of  causes,  for  the  chief 
of  which  the  responsibility  seems  to 
rest  upon  the  commissioners  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Buildings, 
Lighting  and  Supplies,  under  whose 
control,  since  January  i,  1898,  has 
been  the' enforcement  of  the  con- 
tract. This  contract  provided  that 
the  building  should  be  completed  by 
July  12,  1898,  and  that  the  city 
should  deduct  fifty  dollars  per  day 
from  the  money  due  the  contractor 
for  each  day  of  delay  after  the  speci- 
fied time,  unless  the  time  limit  should 
be  extended  by  the  Board  of  Sinking 
Fund  Commissioners. 

On  May  15,  1899,  two  years  after 
the  hospital  was  begun,  and  about 
nine  months  after  it  should  have 
been  completed  according  to  the  con- 
tract, the  New  York  County  visiting 
committee  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  submitted  a  letter  to 
Commissioner  Kearney  which  called 
to  his  attention  the  unsatisfactory 
progress  in  building  and  the  hard- 
ships and  extreme  dangers  to  which 


patients  were  exposed  by  the  delay. 
It  was  frequently  necessary  to  trans-* 
fer  many  of  them,  when  very  sick, 
to  Bellevue  Hospital,  to  .make  room 
for  other  patients. 

After  the  receipt  of  this  letter 
another  year  elapsed  before  the 
building  was  completed.  The  time 
actually  consumed  in  the  process  of 
construction  was  three  years,  instead 
of  one  year  and  three  months,  as  the 
contract  provided. 

The  hospital  has  cost  $200,000. 
It  is  four  stories  high,  modem  in 
every  respect,  and  will  accommodate 
104  patients,  or  sixty-five  more  than 
the  old  building.  It  has  four  wards ; 
a  male  medical  ward  and  a  male  sur- 
gical ward,  each  containing  twenty- 
nine  beds;  a  female  ward  (medical 
and  surgical  combined)  with  twenty- 
four  beds ;  and  a  children's  ward  for 
medical  and  surgical  cases,  with 
twelve  beds. 

In  the  basement  are  the  dispen- 
sary and  the  heating  appliances. 
On  the  top  floor  are  the  laundry  and 
kitchen.  It  is  claimed  that  this  ar- 
rangement obviates  throughout  the 
hospital  the  presence  of  odors  from 
the  cooking.  A  food  carriage  has 
also  been  provided  which  may  be 
heated  to  keep  the  food  warm  as  it  is 
taken  through  the  various  wards  in 
the  building. 

The  nurses  and  house  physicians 
will  be  resident,  while  the  help  about 
the  hospital  will  have  apartments  in 
the  old  building.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  six  physicians  and 
eleven  nurses.  The  number  of 
physicians  and  nurses,  however,  will 
be  increased  immediately. 

Gouvemeur  Hospital  will  receive 
all  cases  with  the  exception  of  conta- 
gious diseases.  The  latter  will  be 
received  only  in  cases  of  emergency 
and  in  a  ward  especially  provided. 
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An  X-ray  machine  and  surgical  ap- 
pliances of  the  latest  t)rpe  will  be  at 
the  service  of  the  physicians. 


STATE  SANITY  LAW. 


A  decision  of  Justice  J.  Marean, 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  rendered  upon 
the  application  for  the  discharge  of 
Georgiana  G.  R.  Wendel  on  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  holds  that  in  so  far 
as  the  sanity  law  permits  one  to  be 
adjudged  insane  and  committed  to 
perpetual  restraint  without  notice  or 
hearing,  it  is  in  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

Justice  Marean,  who  read  the  de- 
cision, said:  "When  one  has  been 
duly  adjudged  insane,  when  his 
status  as  an  insane  person  has  been 
duly  established,  personal  notice,  or 
notice  of  proceedings  affecting  his 
interest,  may  be  dispensed  with  if  it 
appears  that  such  service  would  be 
prejudicial  to  his  mental  condition. 
But  for  the  protection  of  those  who 
are  sane,  it  should  not  be  tolerated 
that  any  person  should  be  adjudged 
insane  and  finally  committed  without 
either  notice  or  actual  hearing." 

Apropos  of  this  case,  several  New 
York  assembljrmen  have  prepared 
bills  to  amend  the  state  sanity  law  so 
as  to  make  it  more  difficult  to  com- 
mit persons  to  asylums  for  the 
insane.       

The  tenth  annual  report  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  presents  striking 
proof  of  the  value  of  the  preventive 
work  of  such  an  organization.  In 
1890,  the  year  in  which  the  society 


was  organized,  the  public  outdoor 

relief    actually    given    in    the    city 

amoimted  to  $33,283.      Since  that 

time  the  annual  amount  has  steadily 
decreased  until  in  1900  but  $4,511 
was  so  expended.  The  per  capita 
expenditure  has  been  reduced  from 
sixty-five  cents  in  1890  to  less  than 
six  cents  for  the  year  ending  April 
I,  1900.  This  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  outdoor  relief  has  resulted 
in  a  saving  of  $270,320  in  nine  and 
one-half  years,  while  the  rate  of  ex- 
penditure now  made  shows  an  an- 
nual saving  of  $44,588.  "This 
saving,  large  though  it  be,"  in  the 
words  of  the  superintendent,  "would 
be  no  subject  for  congratulation,  if 
it  were  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
welfare  of  the  needy;  but  there  is,  I 
believe,  not  the  slightest  evidence  of 
any  more  suffering  now  than  ten 
years  ago.  The  saving  of  $270,000 
has  added  directly  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  city,  but  a  much  greater  gain 
has  resulted  from  the  industry,  so- 
briety, and  moral  strength  which  the 
reform  movement  has  promoted." 


*  * 
* 


A  strong  protest  is  made  in  the 

annual  report  of  the  State  Hospital 

for  the  Insane  at  Morris  Plains, 
N.  J.,  against  the  committal  of  insane 
convicts  and  criminals  to  that  insti- 
tution. 
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In  this  and  succeeding  numbers  of 
Charities  we  expect  to  print  a  se- 
ries of  studies  based  on  the  directory, 
the  object  of  which  will  be  to  define 
as  accurately  as  possible  the  place 
of  each  of  the  general  agencies  which 
have  to  do  with  the  relief  of  the  poor 
at  ♦heir  own  homes.  The  first  of 
rhese  is  presented  in  this  number. 
Among  others  which  will  be  present- 
ed in  the  near  future  will  be  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  with 
its  special  branches,  the  Society  of 
St  Vincent  de  Paul  and  its  allied 
societies,  the  United  Hebrew  Chari- 
ties, the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 
We  hope  later  to  extend  the  series 
to  the  institutions  for  children  and  to 
various  other  classes  of  relief  and 
preventive  agencies. 

We  print  in  this  number  some  rep- 
resentative newspaper  opinions  con- 


cerning the  proposition  to  abolish  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.  We  have 
yet  to  find  any  one  familiar  with  the 
subject  who  regards  this  change  as 
practicable  or  desirable.  That  the 
amount  paid  to  the  entire  board  for 
their  services  is  only  about  $2,500, 
one-tenth  of  the  sum  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  save  by  substituting  a  single 
paid  commissioner,  is  one  of  the  most 
obvious,  but  one  of  the  least  impor- 
tant, reasons  for  the  retention  of  the 
present  board.  The  chief  reason  is 
that  the  board  can  do  satisfactorily 
the  work  that  is  to  be  done,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  now 
doing  it.  Whether  a  single  salaried 
commissioner  could  do  it  at  all  is 
wholly  problematical,  and  it  is  reas- 
onably certain  that  he  could  not  do 
it  so  well.  There  is  no  analogy  be- 
tween the  duties  of  a  state  board 
and  the  wholly  administrative  duties 
devolving  upon  the  head  of  a  city 
department  such  as  the  Department 
of  Public  Charities,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  a  single  commis- 
sioner ha§  many  advantages. 


We  are  bound  to  add  that  similar 
questions  have  arisen  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  other  changes  recom- 
mended in  the  Governor's  message. 
Those  who  are  in  position  to  speak 
with  full  knowledge  and  with  dis- 
interested motives  in  regard  to  the 
Lunacy  Commission,  assert  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  permit  a  re- 
trenchment of  anything  like  $750,- 
000  in  the  expenditures  for  the  care 
of  the  insane.     It  would  appear  that 
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it  can  be  done  only  by  depriving  this 
most  unfortunate  class  of  public  de- 
pendents of  necessary  food,  or  prop- 
er medical  service,  or  some  other 
essential  of  cure  or  improvement  in 
their  mental  condition.  The  high 
per  capita  cost  to  which  attention  has 
been  called  is  obtained  by  including 
large  items  of  alterations  of  build- 
ings and  other  permanent  improve- 
ments, and  even  so,  it  is  actually  less 
than  the  per  capita  cost  during  the 
five  years  before  the  lunacy  adminis- 
tration of  the  state  hospitals  was  cen- 
tralized in  the  Lunacy  Commission. 


In  regard  to  the  proposed  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  it  is  said  by  the  Con- 
sumers'  League  that  the  change 
would  inevitably  prevent  a  satisfac- 
tory enforcement  of  the  labor  law, 
especially  of  the  new  provisions 
controlling  sweatshop  industries, 
which  so  urgently  need  efficient  en- 
forcement. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  political  party  now  in  power  in 
this  state  appealed  directly  in  the  last 
campaign  for  public  support  on  the 
ground  that  liberal  provision  had 
been  made  for  the  proper  care  of  the 
insane  and  other  public  dependents, 
including  even  an  appropriation  for 
incipient  consumptives.  We  believe 
that  public  sentiment  approves  such 
liberality.  At  least,  public  senti- 
ment will  be  quick  to  condemn  any 
backward  step  which  impairs  the 
efficiency  of  the  public  service  and 
leaves  any  class  of  public  dependents 


less  adequately  and  charitably  pro- 
tected. 

Retrenchment  where  there  is  cor- 
ruption or  extravagance  is  both  pop- 
ular and  sound  policy.  But  retrench- 
ment should  not  begin  with  super- 
visory agencies  which  are  actually 
checking  extravagance,  or  with  the 
charitable  provision  made  by  the 
state  for  the  insane.  The  state  is 
not  too  poor  to  undertake  any  legiti- 
mate and  necessary  public  function, 
nor  is  it  rich  enough  to  permit  a 
dollar  to  be  wasted  or  stolen. 


A  most  satisfactory  conclusion  of 
the  Bellevue  investigations  has  been 
reached  in  the  transfer  of  Dr.  George 
Taylor  Stewart  from  Metropolitan 
Hospital  to  the  superintendency  of 
Bellevue,  Gouverneur,  Harlem,  and 
Fordham  Hospitals.  This  is  a  pro- 
motion won  by  competent  service  in 
the  less  responsible  position.  It  is  also 
an  illustration  of  sound  methods  of 
administration.  Metropolitan  Hos- 
pital has  been  more  nearly  a  model 
institution  than  any  other  public  hos- 
pitsCl  in  the  city  and  has  taken 
creditable  rank  among  public 
hospitals  in  general.  Dr.  Stewart 
has  remained  at  its  head  through  ad- 
ministrations of  different  political 
complexion,  and  has  thus  been  able 
to  show  the  results  of  efficiency  and 
continuity  of  management. 

Mr.  W.  B.  O'Rourke,  the  late 
superintendent  of  Bellevue,  is  to  re- 
main as  assistant  superintendent,  and 
in  this  position  should  be  able  to  ren- 
der some  assistance  in  the  task  which 
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seems  to  have  been  too  gre^t  for 
him  to  perform  adequately,  at  least 
under  the  conditions  heretofore  ex- 
isting. Mr.  M.  J.  Richard,  the  for- 
mer deputy  superintendent,  has  been 
made  night  superintendent.  Most 
of  the  recent  complaints  are  based 
on  events  which  occurred,  or  are  al- 
leged to  have  occurred  at  night 

We  hope  that  the  new  superin- 
tendent and  the  medical  board  will 
not  be  satisfied  to  permit  Bellevue 
Hospital  to  remain  in  any  respect  a 
reproach  to  the  city.  The  destitute 
sick  should  no  longer  be  made  the 
catspaw  of  politicians,  nor  the  last 
and  least  considered  charge  of  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  city  ad- 
ministration. 


*  * 
* 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Beth 

Israel  Hospital,  206  East  Broadway, 

was  held  January  6.     Mr.   Harris 

Cohen,  the  president,  in  his  report, 

referred  to  the  progress  which  has 

hten  made  on  the  new  hospital  build- 
ing at  Cherry  and  Jeflferson  streets. 
The  structure  is  nearly  completed 
and  will  represent,  when  finished,  an 
expenditure  of  about  $200,000. 
During  the  year,  531  patients  were 
received  in  the  hospital;  282  were 
refused  on  account  of  lack  of  room. 
Free  consultations  in  the  dispensary 
numbered  32,000,  and  38,000  pre- 
scriptions were  filled. 


The  annual,  meeting  of  the  New 

York  Orthopaedic  Hospital  was  held 

in  the  building  of  the  institution, 

126  East  Fifty-ninth  street,  January 
4.  Addresses  were  made  by  Bishop 
Henry  C.  Potter  and  Hon.  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  The  report  of  the  sur- 
geon. Dr.  Russell  A.  Hibbs,  showed 
that  the  total  number  of  patients 


treated  in  theilispensar/iduiiug  the 
year  ending  S^tember  30,  1900, 
was  3,244, 


The  Mississ^pl  State  Board  of 

Control  has  purchased  13,000  acres 
of  land  in  that  state  on  which  to  es- 
tablish a  convict  farm. 


The  Raybrook  site  for  the  State 
Hospital  for  the  treatment  of  incip- 
ient cases  of  tuberculosis,  recom- 
mended by  the  trustees  of  the  hospi- 
tal, was  approved  by  the  State  For- 
est Board  and  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  January  10. 


The  California  State  Conference 

of  Charities  and  Corrections  will  urge 

the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the  state 

legislature   providing    for   a    State 

Board  of  Charities,  to  be  composed  of 
six  members  who  will  hold  office  for 
six  years,  two  going  out  every  two 
years.  This  bill  was  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  the  legislature,  but 
was  pocketed  by  the  &)vemor. 


The  Society  for  Organizing  Char- 
ity, of  Salem,  N.  J.,  though  in  a 
small  city,  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  work.  Its  nineteenth  annual  re- 
port, for  the  year  ending  December 
I,  1900,  shows  that  120  families 
were   cared    for   during   the   year. 

The  causes  of  distress  are  enumer- 
ated as  follows:  Disregard  of  fam- 
ily ties,  two;  intemperance,  three; 
moral  defects,  two;  lack  of  thrift, 
industry,  or  judgment,  thirty-three; 
physical  or  mental  defects,  thirty- 
five;  sickness,  accident,  or  death, 
nineteen;  lack  of  employment,  nine- 
teen ;  defective  sanitation,  three ;  un- 
classified, four. 
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TNE  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES  SROUD  BE 

MAINTAINED. 


THE  "commercial   ADVERTISBR.^ 

With  many  of  the  recommendations 
which  Governor  Odell  makes  in  his  mes- 
sage for  reform  in  public  expenditures  we 
are  in  cordial  accord,  but  we  are  quite  sure 
that  in  two  directions  at  least  he  has  spoken 
with  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  facts  in 
the  -case  and  has  made  suggestions  which, 
if  adopted  by  the  legislature,  would  lead  to 
positive  harm.  We  are  confident  that  he 
himself  will  be  convinced  of  this  when  he 
shall  have  given  more  thorough  considera- 
tion to  all  aspects  of  the  case.  He  recom- 
mends, amone  other  changes,  the  abolition 
of  the  otate  Prison  Commission  of  eight 
members  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
of  twelve  members,  and  the  substitution  in 
each  Cose  of  a  single  commissioner  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  These  single  commissioners, 
together  with  such  state  officials  as  the 
Governor  might  designate,  would  have  com- 
plete control  of  the  affairs  of  these  great 
departments. 

At  present  both  these  boards  are  prac- 
tically unpaid.  They  are  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  persons  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed because  of  their  activitv  in  charita- 
ble work  and  who  spend  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  their  lives  in  seeking  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  most  helpless  and  unfor- 
tunate of  their  fellow-creatures.  Their  sole 
compensation  is  $10  a  day  for  attendance  at 
meetings,  and  this  is  so  small  an  item  in 
the  state's  expenditures  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  economy  in  abolishing  them. 
In  the  case  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties the  total  expenditure  for  compensa- 
tion and  expenses  of  commissioners  amounts 
to  only  about  $50,000  a  year.  Nearlv  all 
of  this  is  expended  for  salaries  of  in- 
spectors, stenographers,  and  for  office  and 
traveling  expenses,  printing,  postage,  etc., 
which  can  hardly  be  reduced  if  the  present 
work  of  the  board  is  to  be  carried  on.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Prison  Commission.  Gov- 
ernor Odell  thinks  tnat  the  expenses  of  this 
commission  can  be  reduced  from  $13,000 
to  $3,000.  This  $3,000  would  be  expected 
to  provide  for  the  salary  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  prisons,  his  clerk  and  other  assist- 
ants, traveling  expenses,  office  expenses, 
printing  and  postage,  and  all  other  ex- 
penses. 

It  is  obviously  absurd  to  claim  that  the 
state  cotild  obtain  from  single  commis- 
sioners such  valuable  service  as  these  disin- 
terested bodies  of  experts  render  to  it  in 
these  departments  without  compensation. 
But  the  most  serious  effect  would  be  the 
handing  over  of  the  prisons  and  charitable 
institutions  of  the  state  to  politics.  This 
would   inevitably  be  the  case  of  placing 


^hem  in  the  bands  of  single  commissioners 
,and  a  group  of  state  officials.  The  terms 
of  the  elective  state  officers  are  two  years 
each.  Their  terms  all  expire  at  the  same 
time.  We  ihould,  therefore,  have  every 
two  years  an  entirely  new  State  Board  of 
Charities,  with  the  exception  of  one  salaried 
member,  unless  the  state  officers  should 
be  reelected.  These  officers  would  have 
no  previous  knowledge  of  matters  relating 
to  charitable  administration.  They  would 
have  littli  or  no  time  for  these  dacies. 
They  Would  no  sooner  have  gained  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  than  their 
terms  would  expire.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case  they  would  nearlv  always  be  men 
actively  en  ^^  d  in  politics,  men  who 
would  within  a  period  of  at  most  a  year 
and  a  half  be  candidates  for  renomination 
and  re-election.  The  inevitable  result  of 
this  would  be  that  politics  would  at  once  be 
brought  into  every  department  of  charitable 
administration. 

The  evil  effects  of  this  change  becon.e 
apparent  when  we  contrast  the  Governor's 
proposed  plan  with  the  constitution  of  the 
present  State  Board  of  Charities,  with  terms 
of  eight  years  each,  the  term  of  only  one 
member,  aa  a  rule,  expiring  in  any  one  year. 
The  present  system  is  an  ideal  one  for  giv- 
ing continuity  and  independence  to  the  board, 
and  for  enabling  it  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted    with    its    duties.     Besides    its 
power  of  inspection  of  all  public  institu- 
tions and  of  private  institutions  receiving 
public  fimda   the  board  has  the  important 
power  of  approving  the  plans  of  all  state, 
county,   and   municipal   charitable   institu- 
tions, and  of  recommending  to  the  legis- 
lature appropriations  for  state  institutions. 
It  has  the  slill  greater  power  of  making 
rules  and   regulations  cenceming  the  ad- 
mission and  retention  of  inmates  in  private 
institutions    receiving    public    funds.     No 
greater  disaster  could  befall  the  charita- 
ble interests  of  the  state  than  to  have  the 
exercise    of    these    powers    influenced    by 
political    consider^ons.    In    some   of   the 
western  states  the  superintendents  of  state 
charitable  institutions  and  the  state  hospitals 
for  the  insane  are  changed  with  every  new 
state  administration,  and  politics  invariably 
governs   the   appointments.    The   adminis- 
tration that  should  introduce  this  system  in 
the  state  of  New  York  would  earn  a  more 
general  and  lasting  opprobrium  than  any 
other  administration  in  recent  years,  and  we 
are  confident  that  the  Governor  and   his 
advisers  will  come  to  a  realizing  sense  of 
this  fact  as  soon  as  they  look  further  into 
the  matter. 


THE  "sun." 


Governor  Odell,  in  his  message  to  the 
legislature,  recommends  that  the  duties  of 
the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  "be  con- 
ferred upon  a  single  commissioner  to  be 
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selected  by  the  Governor  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,"  together  with  such 
state  officers  as  may  be  designated  to  assist 
such  commissioner. 

A  similar  recommendation  is  also  made 
in  reference  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
'*The  duties  imposed  upon  this  board," 
says  Governor  Odell,  "while  important,  I 
believe  could  be  more  properly  attended  to 
by  a  single  commissioner,  selected  by  the 
Governor  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  together  with  such  state  officers  as 
might  be  designated  by  him." 

Assuming  that  the  Governor  is  right  in 
desiring  to  place  the  state  prisons  and  the 
state  charities  under  the  supervision  of  an 
individual  officer  rather  than  a  board  of 
officers  in  each  case,  is  it  clear  that  the 
constitution  of  the  state  will  permit  the 
legislature  to  do  this? 

Section  ii  of  Article  VIII  of  the  constitu- 
tion commands  the  legislature  to  provide 
for  a  State  Board  of  Charities,  a  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy,  and  a  State  Com- 
mission of  Prisons.  "The  members  of  the 
said  board  and  of  the  said  commissions," 
says  Section  12,  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate;  and  any  member  may 
be  removed  from  office  by  the  Governor 
for  cause,  an  opportunity  having  been  given 
him  to  be  heard  in  his  defense." 

These  sections  are  comparatively  new, 
having  been  added  to  the  constitution  by 
the  convention  tf  1894.  The  phraseology 
plainly  indicates  the  purpose  of  the  framers 
that  each  board  or  commission  should  con- 
sist of  more  than  one  person.  It  seems 
very  doubtful  whether  the  intent  of  the 
constitution  would  be  fulfilled  by  providing 
for  a  single  commissioner  assisted  by  a 
number  of  state  officers  ^x  officio ;  for  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  members  must  be 
appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  This  requirement  ap- 
plies, of  course,  to  all  the  members. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  may  prove  to  be  the 
only  valid  method  of  carrying  into  effect 
these  particular  reforms  thus  advocated  by 
the  Governor. 

THE  "post." 

For  the  most  part  the  recommendations 
of  the  new  Governor  are  obviously  wise. 
One  exception  is  the  scheme  of  abolishing 
the  State  Board  of  Charities.  The  dozen 
members  of  this  board  receive  only  $10  a 
day,  with  expenses,  for  each  day's  attend- 
ance on  meeting,  so  that  the  money  saving 
from  abolishing  it  would  be  trifling ;  while 
they  have  been  public-spirited  citizens, 
whose  services  in  the  interest  of  the  state's 
wards  have  proved  of  the  greatest  value. 
It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  abolish  this 
board.    The  same  thing  wf 


true  of  the  Prison  Commission.  But  nearly 
all  of  the  Governor's  recommendations  are 
aimed  at  gross  abuses,  and  public  sentiment 
throughout  the  state  should  be  organized 
to  secure  their  adoption  by  the  legfislature. 


CONFERENCES  AND  LECTURES. 


UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  CHARITY 
ORGANIZATION   SOCIETY. 


The  first  of  the  monthly  confer- 
ences, under  the  auspices  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  will 
be  held  in  the  United  Charities 
Building,  Tuesday,  January  15,  at 
II  A.  M.  The  general  topic  for  con- 
sideration at  the  several  conferences 
is,  "The  evils  of  pauperism — ^the 
possibilities  of  religious  and  chari- 
table organizations  to  overcome 
them."  The  program  for  the  first 
conference  is  as  follows : 

1.  "The  possible  effectiveness  of 
church  co-operation  in  neighborhood 
work."  Right  Rev.  Henry  C.  Pot- 
ter. 

2.  "The  power  of  united  church 
effort  to  promote  neighborhood  in- 
fluences for  young  people  and  chil- 
dren."   Rev.  Walter  Laidlaw,  Ph.D. 

3.  "The  church  districts  of  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y."  Frederic 
Almy,  M.D. 

The  public  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend  these  conferences.  No 
tickets  are  required. 

The  eleventh  district  committee 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
through  the  University  Extension 
Society,  has  arranged  an  interesting, 
practical  course  of  six  free  lectures, 
to  be  given  by  Dr.  Maria  M.  Vinton. 
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The  general  subject  of  the  lectures 
is  "The  Care  of  Children  and  Selec- 
tion of  Foods  for  Economy  and 
Nutrition."  The  lectures  will  be 
given  on  Tuesday  afternoons,  at 
3.30,  at  follows : 

January  8,  1901 ,  at  St.  Mary's  P. 
E.  Church,  Alexander  avenue,  near 
East  I42d  street.  "What  to  Eat. — 
Feeding  of  Babies." 

January    15,    1901,    at   Bethany 

Presbyterian    Church,    East    137th 

street,  near  Willis  avenue.     "How 

to  Buy  Foods,  for  Economy  and  Nu- 
trition." 

January  22,  1901 ,  at  Mott  Haven 
Reformed  Church,  corner  146th 
street  and  Third  avenue.  "Cook- 
ing for  Health  and  Economy." 

January  29,  1901 ,  at  St.  Mary's 
P.  E.  Church,  Alexander  avenue, 
near  East  I42d  street.  "Fresh  Air, 
Bathing,  and  General  Hygiene." 

February  5,  1901 ,  at  Willis  ave- 
nue M.  E.  Church,  corner  East  141st 
street  and  Willis  avenue.  "General 
Care  of  Children  in  Sickness." 

February  12,  1901 ,  at  North  N. 
Y.  Congregational  Church,  East 
143d  street,  near  Willis  avenue. 
"Common  Accidents,  Fits,  Etc." 


THE  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  5. 


A  conference  will  be  held,  January 

16,  in  the  office  of  the  third  district 

committee,   297   Broome   street,   at 

which  will  be  discussed  the  subject, 

"Overcrowding      in      the      Public 

Schools,    and    Possible    Remedies." 

The  speakers  will  be  Hon.  Miles 
M.  O'Brien,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  Commissioner  C.  C. 
Burlingham,  and  Associate  Superin- 
tendent Seth  T.  Stewart.  Tea  will 
be  served  at  half  past  three,  and  the 
addresses  will  begin  an  hour  later. 


The  unusually  large  number  of 
homeless  persons  cared  for  in  the 
joint  application  bureau  is  a  note- 
worthy feature  of  the  work  of  the 
week  under  review.  During  the 
first  week  in  January,  1900,  twenty- 
eight  such  perspns  were  cared  for; 
in  the  corresponding  week  of  the 
present  year,  fifty- four  were  taken  in 
charge.  In  the  month  of  December, 
1899,  applications  were  received 
from  no  homeless  persons,  and  aid 
was  given  to  194.  In  the  month 
just  passed,  217  such  applications 
were  received,  and  384  were  relieved. 

The  registration  bureau  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  record- 
ed 195  new  families,  and  its  investi- 
gating agents  made  476  visits. 

At  the  woodyard  346  tickets  were 
presented,  each  of  which  entitled  the 
bearer  to  perform  a  specified  amount 
of  work,  for  which  he  received  fifty 
cents  in  cash. 


The  work  of  the  district  commit- 
tees during  the  month  of  December, 
1900,  shows  an  increase  in  almost 
every  particular  over  that  of  the 
same  month  of  the  previous  year. 
The  visits  made  to,  or  in  behalf  of, 
families  by  agents  and  assistant 
agents  numbered  2,726  last  month, 
or  an  increase  of  295  over  December, 
1899.  The  calls  at  the  offices  by  ap- 
plicants numbered  2,045,  ^"  increase 
of  614.  The  total  number  of  cases 
in  the  offices  during  the  month  was 
1,296,  an  increase  of  155.  In  De- 
cember,   1899,   386  woodyard  tick- 
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ets  were  given  out;  in  December^ 
1900,  917  were  distributed.  Relief 
was  obtained  from  private  sources 
for  496  families  last  month,  or  two 
hundred  more  than  in  December, 
1899. 

The  work  of  friendly  visitors 
shows  a  decrease  from  that  of  the 
same  month  of  the  previous  year. 
The  number  enrolled  last  month  was 
ninety-seveil,  a  decrease  of  twenty- 
nine;  niunber  active  during  the 
month,  seventy-nine,  a  decrease  of 
thirty ;  number  of  families  in  charge 
of  friendly  visitors,  116,  a  decrease 
of  seventy-six.  The  families  treated 
by  friendly  visitation  numbered  107, 
or  seventy-four  less  than  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  previous  year. 


During  the  week  ending  January 
5  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  received  207 
new  cases,  of  which  199  were  appli- 
cations for  relief  and  eight  requests 
for  investigation  only.  Of  the  total 
number,  eighty  applications  were 
made  through  the  joint  application 
bureau.  The  disbursements  for 
food  supplies  were  $35540;  for 
rent,  $51.50;  for  coal,  $154.38,  rep- 
resenting twenty-eight  tons ;  and  for 
other  relief,  $257.11,  making  a 
total  expenditure  of  $818.39  for  re- 
lief during  the  week.  From  the 
storeroom  181  garments,  old  and 
new,  and  sixteen  pairs  of  new  shoes 
were  furnished.  Eighty-five  wood- 
yard  tickets  were  given  to  men  and 
sixty-five  workroom  tickets  to 
women. 


The  disbursements  for  relief  dur- 
ing the  month  of  December  were 
$3>  127.54.  The  staff  of  visitors 
made  4,955  visits  and  aided  1,163 
families.  The  month  closed  with 
1,798  cases  actively  in  charge. 


♦  IP 


On  January  7  the  City  Hospital 
had  sixty-one  vacant  beds;  Bellevue 
had  forty-seven,  and  there  were  no 
vacancies  at  the  Metropolitan  Hos- 
pital. It  is  claimed  that  the  grippe 
and  bronchitis  are  responsible  for  the 
large  number  of  patients  at  these 
hospitals. 


*  * 

* 


On  January  8  the  inmates  of  the 
almshouse  on  Blackwell's  Island 
numbered  2,296.  The  almshouse 
will  accommodate  2,687,  of  whom 
2,207  ^^^  ^  cared  for  in  the  alms- 
house proper,  and  480  in  the  hospi- 
tal. The  number  committed  to  the 
almshouse  during  the  past  week  was 
seventy-seven.  Forty-four  were 
sent  to  the  state  almshouse  at  Flat- 
bush. 


January  8  was  a  typicsl  day  at  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
State  and  Alien  Poor,  in  the  appli- 
cations made  by  those  who  are  tech- 
nically "state"  or  "alien*'  poor. 
Most  of  these  men  were  "out  of 
work,"  and  had  spent  the  previous 
night  in  the  cheap  lodging  houses 
about  the  city.  Seven  of  them  were 
sailors ;  one  of  them  was  referred  to 
the  Marine  Hospital  for  treatment, 
and  the  others  expressed  a  desire  to 
get  employment  on  sailing  vessels. 


The  following  places  were  repre- 
sented by  these  veterans  of  the  sea : 
Glasgow,  Virginia,  Boston,  Halifax, 
Hamburg,  Portland. 

One  boy  was  on  his  way  home  to 
San  Francisco  from  South  Africa. 
He  had  come  from  New  Orleans  to 
New  York  with  a  cargo  of  mules. 

Nine  men  were  specially  seeking 
employment.  One  was  from  New 
Brunswick,  another  from  Little 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  another  was  a  tailor 
from  Buffalo  who  had  wandered 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  United 
States  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 
The  others  were  from  Syracuse, 
Indiana,  Austria.  Three  were  ne- 
groes. One  of  these  had  come  from 
Georgia  and  had  lost  all  of  his 
money,  which  was  later  found  to  be 
$3.  Some  of  these  men  were  referred 
to  the  agent  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities;  others  were  given  advice 
by  the  agent  in  charge,  who  warned 
them  that  a  crowded  city  like  New 
York  was  not  a  very  good  place  in 
which  to  seek  employment,  and  that 
it  was  still  less  desirable  for  round- 


ers, who  would  soon  be  arraigned  as 
vagrants  if  their  visit  was  prolonged. 

•  « 
• 

In  the  month  of  December  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities  acted  upon 
850  new,  and  4,079  recurrent 
cases.  The  usual  monthly  allow- 
ances were  made  to  348  pensioners 
in  addition  to  the  above,  and  1,104 
applicants  were  refused  assistance 
for  sufficient  reason.  The  visitors 
of  the  society  investigated  1,411  ap- 
plicants, and  the  sisterhoods,  607. 
During  the  month  eleven  free 
burials  were  made.  The  nurse^ 
paid  1,460  visits  to  the  sick.  Forty- 
five  members  enrolled,  contribut- 
ing $750.  The  new  applicants  for 
assistance  have  been  residents  in 
this  country  as  follows :  Under  one 
year,  347;  under  two  years,  fifty- 
four;  under  three  years,  thirty-five; 
under  four  years,  twenty-seven ; 
under  five  years,  twenty;  over  five 
years,  367. 

Twenty-two  transportation  tickets 
were  granted  to  Berlin,  nine  to 
London,  and  one  to  Liverpool. 
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THE  ELMllU  RErORMAIORY.  conditions  of  prison  life,  with  cel- 
lular  confinement,  and  association 
The  report  of  the  board  of  man-  with  those  already  affected,  and  all 
agers  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  unite  in  communicating  the  subtle 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  and  poisonous  infection  to  their 
1900,  has  been  submitted  to  the  clothing,  their  bedding  and  the  air 
Legislature.  of  the  cells  and  corridors.  The 
The  gross  number  of  inmates  who  management  further  became  con- 
have  been  upon  the  books  during  the  vinced,  by  careful  scrutiny,  extend- 
past  twelve  months  is  2,050,  of  ing  over  many  months,  that  prison- 
whom  666  were  received  during  that  ers,  healthy  on  arrival,  became  af- 
period  and  774  dismissed,  producing  fected,  and  sometimes  with  astonish- 
a  daily  average  of  1,365.  ing  rapidity,  by  the  disease,  from  be- 
Of  methods  of  administration  the  ing  steadily  confined  in  the  same  cell 
report  states  that  the  radical  dif-  with  a  tuberculosis  subject, 
ference  of  view  which  had  existed  "Inquiry  showed  that  ...  no 
between  the  remaining  members  of  intelligent  and  complete  analysis 
the  so-called  old  Board,  and  those  of  the  prison  population  for  the  pur- 
more  recently  appointed  by  Govern-  pose  of  separating  the  diseased  from 
or  Roosevelt,  had  made  harmony  of  the  healthy  inmates  had  been  under- 
action impossible,  and  it  was  not  un-  taken,   and   no  orders   existed,   nor 
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was  it  the  practice  to  exclude  from 
the  buildings  civilian  employes  in 
whose  families  were  contagious  or 
infectious  disease,  such  as  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  or  diphtheria,  while 
such  disease  prevailed. 

**  Second  in  importance  only  to 
that  of  tuberculosis,  because  not  in- 
fectious or  contagious,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  insanity.  As  with  tuber- 
culosis, no  careful  medical  examina- 
tion had  been  made  to  detect  its  ex- 
istence in  the  entering  or  departing 
prisoner,  and  no  minute  analysis  of 
the  population  to  eliminate  from 
routine  requirements  those  whose 
mental  condition  rendered  their 
compliance  difficult  or  imtxDSsible. 
Under  this  system  there  exists  at 
least  one  well  attested  case  of  long 
continued  punishment  inflicted  upon 
a  prisoner  mentally  irresponsible. 

"The  Board  believes  that  its  duty 
is  Hmited  to  the  care  of  criminals  of 
fairly  normal  intellects,  and  that  the 
Reformatory  is  not  meant  to  harbor 

the  insane  who  are  incapable  of 
reformation.  For  this  reason,  and 
with  scientific  deliberation  and 
knowledge.  Dr.  Robertson  has  elimi- 
nated from  the  institution  all  cases 
of  mental  alienation  so  far  as  thev 
have  developed.'* 

A  more  complete  classification  of 
the  inmates, — a  measure  which  is 
characterized  as  most  important  in 
the  future  treatment  of  the  state's 
criminals, — is  recommended  by  the 
Board.  The  age,  previous  criminal 
history,  and  mental  powers  should 
be  considered,  and  a  division  of 
criminals  in  different  institutions  be 
made  in  accordance  therewith.  In 
the  words  of  the  report: 

"Punishment  as  a  deterrent  has 
had  its  day,  and  has  failed.  We 
now  seek  to  reform  the  man  if  we 
can,  and  to  seclude  him  for  the  pro- 


tection of  society  if  we  can  not.  The 
system  that  reforms  the  most  serves 
the  state  the  best.  Elmira  has 
within  its  walls  many  types  mingled 
together.  The  hardened  convict 
whose  life  has  been  one  violation  of 
the  law,  and  the  youth  who,  through 
intemperance  or  a  bad  associate,  has 
broken  it  for  the  first  time;  the 
clever,  adroit,  well  educated  thief  or 
forger,  and  the  child  of  the  slums 
born  of  crime  and  drunkenness, 
whose  vice  is  ignorance  of  virtue; 
those  who  can  learn  a  trade,  and 
those  so  mentally  defective  that  they 
can  not  grasp  the  simplest  calcula- 
tion. Each  needs  its  own  treat- 
ment. One  class  contaminates  and 
degrades  another  less  debased. 
Separate  these  classes.  Do  not 
duplicate  your  reformatories,  but 
specialize  them.  Separate  them 
and  so  save  money,  and,  what  is 
better,  save  more  men."^ 

The  Board  denies  that  the  disci- 
pline has  deteriorated  since  the 
abolition  of  flogging.  The  "inmate 
monitor  system"  is  disapproved  as 
wrong  both  in  theory  and  practice. 
"The  prisoner  who  sees  in  the  man 
placed  over  him  as  an  officer  only 
a  convict  like  himself,  whose  crime 
was  equal  to  or  greater  than  his 
own,  rebels  against  such  authority, 
when  he  yields  readily  to  the  orders 
of  a  civilian  keeper.  He  is  ready 
to  believe  that  the  reports  issued 
against  him  by  the  inmate  officer, 
and  which  operated  to  lengthen  his 
imprisonment,  are  often  undeserved 
and  sometimes  vindictive,  and  the 
observation  of  the  Board  confirms 
this.  Under  the  system  of  marks 
in  use  in  Elmira  the  practice  places 
far  too  much  power  in  his  hands 
over  his  fellow  convicts,  and  h^s, 
we  believe,  in  a  number  of  cases, 
rctually  operated  to  prolong  the  im- 
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prisonment  of  men  months  beyond 
the  date  when  they  should  have  been 
released." 

The  Board  also  makes  specific 
denial  of  any  intent  to  destroy  the 
educational  system  built  up  by  Mr. 
Brockway  while  superintendent,  al- 
though holding  that  the  Reformatory 
is  now  too  large  to  admit  longer  of 
the  individual  treatment  of  inmates. 


A  COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  OF  LEGISLATION. 


The  New  York  State  Library 
publishes  annually  a  bulletin  of  six 
hundred  pages,  giving  a  comparative 
summary  and  index  of  the  legisla- 
tion in  the  various  states  during  the 
calendar  year.  The  laws  reviewed  are 
arranged  in  about  twenty  different 
divisions,  including  public  morals, 
education,  labor,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, penal  institutions,  chari- 
ties, and  public  health  and  safety. 

In  the  bulletin  for  December, 
1900,  we  note  the  following  review 
of  laws  relative  to  dependent  and 
neglected  children,  which  is  a  fair 
indication  of  the  thorough  manner 
in  which  the  work  is  done : 

'^Maryland  haspassed  lawsamend- 
ing  procedure  in  commitment  of  mi- 
nors to  juvenile  institutions  and  soci- 
eties. Massachusetts  has  authorized 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  to  remove 
any  child  under  seven  years  kept 
apart  from  its  parents  without  prop- 
er care,  and  to  apply  to  the  court  for 
the  removal  of  unsuitable  guardians. 
Another  law  authorizes  the  Massa- 
chusetts board  to  provide  for  placing 
indigent  and  neglected  children  in 
private  families.  New  Jersey  au- 
thorizes the  commitment  of  vagrant 
or  indigent  children  to  reform  in- 
stitutions until  they  reach  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  A  Virginia  law  regu- 
lates the  commitment  of  negro  mi- 


nors to  the  negro  reformatory  asso- 
ciation, and  another  law  of  the  same 
state  provides  that  minors  under 
eighteen  may  be  committed  to  the 
prison  association  for  an  indeterm- 
inate period,  but  must  not  be  retained 
after  reaching  their  majority.  Massa- 
chusetts appropriated  $1,000  to  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  for  in- 
struction of  adult  blind  at  home 
under  supervision  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 


The  Michigan  State  Board  of  Cor- 
rections and  Charities  in  its  annual 
report  recommends  that  the  parole 
law,  which,  it  is  said,  has  worked 
well  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  sup- 
plemented by  an  indeterminate  sen- 
tence law.  It  would  be  necessary^ 
however,  to  amend  the  constitution 
before  such  a  law  could  be  made 
effective. 


#  ♦ 


The  Pringle  Memorial  Home  was 
established  under  the  provisions  of 
a  will  left  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel 
M.  Pringle,  to  provide  a  pleasant 
home  for  those  who  had  followed 
literary  or  other  high  pursuits  and 
who  were  left  in  their  old  age  with- 
out adequate  provision  for  their  own 
support.  The  home  was  opened 
about  October  i ,  and  remained  with- 
out an  occupant,  or  even  an  appli- 
cation for  admission,  until  the  first 
of  the  present  year,  when  the 
trustees  of  the  institution  announced 
that  they  were  willing  to  receive 
aged  men  who  had  no  need  for  med- 
ical treatment,  but  needed  oppor- 
tunities for  recuperation,  even 
though  they  had  not  followed  liter- 
ary pursuits.  Since  this  announce- 
ment many  applications  have  been 
received  from  the  intended  bene- 
ficiaries. 
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THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES. 


The  following  statement  of  the 
objections  to  the  plan  for  abolishing 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  was 
prepared  by  a  committee  appointed 
at  a  recent  conference  of  representa- 
tives of  charitable  societies  held  in 
the  office  of  the  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

The  committee  consisted  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Parsons,  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor ;  Mr.  Thomas  Mulry,  president 
of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 
of  New  York;  Mr.  Thomas  Hynes, 
president  of  the  Brooklyn  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  Society;  Dr.  Lee  K. 
Frankel,  manager  of  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities,  and  Mr.  Edward 
T.  Devine,  general  secretary  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society : 

1 — THERE    IS    NO    ECONOMY    IN    THE    PROPOSED 

PLAN. 

In  the  Governor's  message  the 
onlv  reason  advanced  for  the  recom- 
mendation  embodied  in  the  present 
bill  was  that  of  economy.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  a  saving  of  $25,000 
could  be  effected  by  the  substitution, 
for  the  present  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities, of  a  salaried  commissioner  who, 
in  conjunction  with  two  other  state 
officials,  should  constitute  the  Board. 
Inasmuch  as  the  entire  amount  paid 
to  the  commissioners  as  compen- 
sation and  as  traveling  expenses  for 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1900, 
was  $5,643.79,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
economy  contemplated  can  not  be 
effected  by  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion. Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  1894,  the  members 


of  the  Board  were  impaid,  receiving 
only  their  necessary  disbursements. 
A  critical  examination  of  the  de- 
tailed expenditures  of  the  board  for 
the  year*  ending  September  30,  1900, 
fails  to  disclose  any  particulars  in 
which  a  reduction  might  be  made 
without  reducing  correspondingly 
the  work  of  the  Board  as  clearly  de- 
fined by  the  Constitution  and  stat- 
utes, nor  are  any  of  the  duties  im- 
posed by  law  upon  the  Board  such 
as  the  state  could  safely  neglect. 
Indeed  it  would  almost  inevitably 
tend  to  increase  the  number  of  in- 
spectors and  other  paid  employes 
of  the  Board  if  the  proposed  reor- 
ganization were  made,  since  at  pres- 
ent the  twelve  members  of  the  Board 
devote  a  large  amount  of  time  to 
the  work  of  the  Board  without  com- 
pensation. The  argument  for 
economy  may  therefore  be  dismissed 
as  utterly  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion. 

II — THE  MEASURE  DESTROYS  THE  NON-POLIT- 
ICAL CHARACTKR  OF  THE  BOARD  AND 
WOULD  TEND  TO  INTRODUCE  PARTISAN 
POLITICS  INTO  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF 
THE  PUBLIC  AND  SEMI-PUBLIC  INSTITU- 
TIONS  OF  THE   STATE. 

There  are  several  states  in  whose 
charitable  institutions  politics  plays 
a  most  sinister  and  disastrous  part. 
With  every  change  in  political  con- 
trol of  the  state,  physicians,  superin- 
tendents, teachers,  stewards,  ma- 
trons, and  other  officers  of  charitable 
institutions  resign  in  a  body,  or  are 
unceremoniously  dismissed.  The 
state  of  New  York  has  been  free 
from  this  scandal.  To  transform  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  into  a  polit- 
ical office,  and  to  make  two-thirds 
of  it  consist  of  state  officials,  who 
may  change  every  two  years,  whose 
entire  time  should  be  occupied  by 
the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  thev 
were  elected,  is  to  establish  a  svstem 
which  will  place  the  state  charitable 
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agencies  at  the  mercy  of  political 
changes.  Certainly  the  spoils  sys- 
tem should  be  kept  out  of  the  chari- 
table institutions,  and  the  way  to  do 
this  is  to  keep  the  Board,  which  by 
law  inspects  and  supervises  them, 
non-partisan. 

ni  — THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM  HAS  PROTECTED 
THESE  INSTITUTIONS  FROM  THE  INFLU- 
ENCE OF  PARTISAN  POLITICS  FOR  THE 
REASON  THAT  THE  PRESENT  BOARD  |  IS 
SLOWLY  CHANGING  AND  PRACTICALLY 
UNPAID. 

The  authority  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  over  the  annual  appro- 
priations for  maintenance,  construc- 
tion, and  salaries,  if  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  commissioner  and 
two  officers,  one  appointed  by  the 
representative  of,  and  the  other  two 
elected  by  a  political  party,  would  in- 
evitably result  in  pressure  upon  the 
managers  and  governors  of  the  state 
charitable  institutions  for  the  obtain- 
ing of  patronage,  both  in  the  way  of 
positions  and  contracts.  Practically, 
the  unpaid,  slowly  changing  State 
Board  of  Charities  is  the  only  ef- 
fective safeguard  of  the  state  char- 
itable institutions  against  the  inroads 
of  partisan  politics.  No  one  gov- 
ernor, during  a  single  term  of  office, 
has  an  opportunity  to  change  a  ma- 
jority, except  on  charges. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  results 
which  inevitably  follow  partisan 
management  of  charitable  institu- 
tions, the  recent  disclosures  at  Belle- 
vue  Hospital  are  significant. 
Similar  results  may  confidently  be 
expected  in  all  our  state  charitable 
institutions  when  a  similar  system 
has  been  introduced.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  state  of  Indiana,  with  the 
help  of  a  State  Board  of  Charities 
constituted  on  the  same  plan  as  that 
of  New  York,  has  during  the  past 
few  years  practically  eliminated 
politics  from  its  state  institutions. 
In  a  recent  address  before  the  Union 


League  Club  of  Chicago,  the  late 
Governor  Mount  spoke  as  follows 
on  this  topic: 

*'  To  withstand  the  demand  for  the 
removal  of  the  superintendents  who 
were  opposite  in  politics  required 
firmness.  The  argument  was  offered 
that  non-partisan  control  is  all  right, 
but  let  us  get  our  men  in  before 
we  institute  the  reform.     .     .     . 

'*  It  became  my  responsible  duty  to 
solve  this  problem.  No  man  was 
removed  by  reason  of  his  party 
relations.  For  two  years  I  became 
the  target  of  criticism  from  the 
spoilsmen.  I  knew  full  well  that 
time  would  demonstrate  the  wisdom 
of  the  position  assumed,  and  when 
once  established  no  man  would  dare 
again  to  make  political  spoils  out  of 
the  work  of  charity  and  benevolence. 
Already  public  sentiment  fully 
approves  the  rule  that  has  been 
adopted,  and  the  present  able,  effi- 
cient management  of  the  institutions 
is  commended  by  all  parties  and  all 
classes  of  people.     .     .     . 

"  The  superintendents,  with  renew- 
ed zeal,  have  engaged  in  their  work, 
knowing  that  they  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed so  long  as  their  energies,  their 
efficiency  and  devotion  to  their  work 
commend  them.*' 

Governor  Mount  cited  data  from 
the  record  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  of  Indiana  showing  the 
saving  and  improvement  of  the 
management  of  state  institutions  as 
a  result  of  non-partisan  control. 
Governor  Mount's  successor.  Gov- 
ernor  Durbin,  in  his  inaugural 
address  delivered  a  few  days  ago, 
came  out  strongly  in  favor  of 
continuing  the  nonpartisan  system 
in  state  institutions. 

IV— THE  PRESKNT  SYSTEM  HAS  RESULTED  IN 
IMPORTANT  ECONOMIES  IN  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  STATE. 
AND  LOCAL  INSTITUTIONS,  AND  IN 
OTHER   WAYS. 

In  four  distinct  ways  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  has  saved  large 
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sums  of  money  to  the  state  and  to 
the  cities  and  towns.  These  econ- 
omies have  resulted  directly  from 
the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board 
and  the  personal  attention  given  by 
its  sub-committees  to  the  various  de- 
partments for  which  they  were  re- 
sponsible. The  economies  have  re- 
sulted : 

a.  From  the  power  of  withhold- 
ing rpproval  of  plans  of  public  in- 
stitutions, both  state  and  local, 
thereby  preventing  the  erection  of 
extravagant,  illy-planned,  or  unnec- 
essary buildings. 

b.  From  the  consideration  of  es- 
timates of  expenditures  of  state  in- 
stitutions prepared  as  a  basis  for  ap4 
propriations  by  the  Legislature  and 
its  recommendations  to  the  Legfisla- 
ture  as  to  the  amounts  which  are 
actually  needed. 

c.  From  the  administration  of  the 
state  and  alien  poor  laws  through 
which  thousands  of  destitute  persons 
belonging  to  other  states  or  other 
countries  have  been  returned  to 
other  localities,  and  thus  the  state 
saved  from  the  burden  of  their  con- 
tinued support.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  have  been  saved  to 
the  state  and  to  the  local  communi- 
ties in  this  manner  alone. 

d.  From  the  power  granted  to  it 
by  the  revised  Constitution  of  1894 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  as  to 
the  admission  and  retention  of  in- 
mates as  public  charges  in  private 
charitable  institutions.  As  a  result 
of  the  operations  of  the  rules  estab- 
lished by  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities under  this  authority  the  pay- 
ments made  by  the  city  of  New 
York  (Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx)  to  institutions  for  the 
c^re  of  children  have  actually  been 
$643,916.71   less,   since   i8g4,   than 

hey  would  have  been  had  they  con- 


tinued at  the  same  rate  as  in  1894. 
Without  doubt  they  would  have  in- 
creased since  1894  as  they  had  done 
for  many  years  preceding,  and  the 
amount  saved  to  the  city  in  this 
manner,  it  is  well  within  the  truth 
to  sav,  is  at  least  a  million  dollars. 

V — THE  PROPOSED  PLAN  WOULD  ENDANGER 
RELIGIOUS  LIBERTIES,  AND  DESTROY 
THE  PRACTICAL  SAFEGUARDS  NOW  SUR- 
ROUNDING THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  VITAL 
PROVISIONS    OF    VARIOUS    STATE    LAWS. 

At  the  present  time,  Roman 
Catholic,  Hebrew,  and  the  various 
Protestant  faiths  are  adequately 
represented  on  the  present  State 
Board  of  Charities.  The  rules  of 
the  Board  regarding  the  reception 
and  retention  of  children  as  public 
charges  in  charitable  and  reforma- 
tory institutions  inevitably  influence 
the  religious  and  moral  training 
which  such  children  are  to  receive, 
and  determine  to  .some  extent  the 
character  of  the  entire  environment 
of  the  helpless  wards  of  the  state. 
At  what  age  children  are  to  cease 
to  be  public  charges,  under  what 
conditions  they  may  be  trans- 
ferred  from  one  institution  to 
another,  under  what  conditions 
they  may  be  placed  out  in 
foster  homes,  whether  suitable 
hygienic  and  physical  conditions  are 
present,  and  numerous  other  sim- 
ilarly vital  considerations,  are  partly 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  Board 
and  partly  determined  by  statutes 
for  the  execution  of  which  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  is  in  large  part 
responsible.  Under  the  present 
form  of  organization  no  change  in 
the  rules  or  methods  of  the  board 
can  be  made  except  after  discussion 
by  members  who  represent  diverse 
views  and  diverse  interests.  Under 
such  conditions  the  natural  result  is 
that  necessary  changes  are  made 
more  conservatively  and  that  justice 
is-  more  nearly  maintained.  We 
look  in  vain  in  the  bill  now  before  the 
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Legislature  reorganizing  the  State 
Board  for  any  adequate  guarantee 
of  these  safeguards. 

VI — THE  MEASURE   IS   APPARENTLY     UNCONSTI- 
TUTIONAL. 

» 

Article  8  of  the  constitution  says: 
"•  The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  a 
state  board  of  charities,  which  shall 
visit  and  inspect  all  institutions, 
whether  state,  county,  municipal, 
incorporated,  or  not  incorporated, 
which  are  of  a  charitable,  eleemosy- 
nary, correctional,  or  reformatory 
character,  with  certain  specified  ex- 
ceptions.** The  present  bill  provides 
practically  for  a  single  salaried  com- 
missioner of  charities,  and  the  stipu- 
lation that  there  shall  be  associated 
with  him  two  state  officials,  the 
three  to  constitute  a  board,  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  the  salaried  com- 
missioner is  expected  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  board,  which  proves 
an  effort  to  evade  the  plain  intent  of 
the  constitution. 

The  bill  appears  to  be  directly  un- 
constitutional also  in  limiting  the 
appointing  power  of  the  Governor. 
The  constitution  says  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  proposed  bill 
would  limit  the  field  of  choice  from 
the  entire  voting  population  of  the 
state  to  that  of  some  ten  or  twelve 
state  officials,  thus  practically  de- 
priving him  of  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment. Many  statutes  resembling 
this  have  been,  declared  unconstitu- 
tional on  the  ground  that  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  appointing  power 
could  not  be  so  limited. 

rn-THE  PROPOSED  PLAN  IS  A  SUBTERFUGE. 
IT  VIRTUALLY  PROPOSES  TO  SUBSTITUTE 
A  SINGLE  COMMISSIONER  FOR  A  BOARD 
OP  TWELVE  MEMBERS. 

At  best  the  bill  is  a  subterfuge 
embodying  a  device,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  technically  unconstitu- 
tional, for  evading  the  constitutional 


provision  that  there  shall  be  a  State 
Board  of  Charities  —  a  provision 
which  is  not  only  a  part  of  the 
fundamental  law,  but  is  in  itself  most 
expedient  and  wise. 

VIII— THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  BOARD  IS 
VICIOUS.  THE  SINGLE  COMMISSIONER, 
WHO  MIGHT  BE  AN  EXPERT,  COULD  BE 
OUTVOTED  BY  THE  TWO  OTHER  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  BOARD.  WHO  WFRK  ELECTED 
TO  DEVOTE  THEIR  TIME  AND  ENERGIES 
TO  OTHER   MATtERS. 

IX — THE  90ARD   SHOULD    REMAIN  A   DELIBERA- 
TIVE  BODY. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  a 
board  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  single- 
headed  commission  for  the  work 
which  by  the  constitution  and  stat- 
utes now  devolves  upon  the  State 
Board  of  Charities.  The  Board  may 
be  representative  of  each  judicial 
district ;  it  may  be  representative  of 
various  interests  which  are  vitally 
affected  by  the  administration  of 
this  department.  It  may  be  and 
in  fact  has  been  non-partisan  and 
entirely  non-political.     Some  of  the 

functions  of  the  Board  are  regulative 
and  deliberative  in  character,  and  in 
the  main  they  are  not  executive. 
There  are  several  exceedingly  im- 
portant matters  upon  which  the 
Board  is  required  to  make  rules  and 
regulations.  Such  rules  and  regula- 
tions demand  calm  consideration  and 
discussion  such  as  are  possible  only 
in  a  wisely  constituted  board.  Im- 
portant responsibilities  in  regard  to 
appropriations,  approval  of  plans  of 
buildings,  and  approval  of  the  incor- 
poration of  charitable  institutions 
are  entrusted  to  the  department. 
These  are  duties  which  a  board 
can  discharge  more  impartially  and 
efficiently  than  a  single-salaried  com- 
missioner. Even  if  the  constitution, 
therefore,  contained  no  provision  for 
a  state  board  of  charities,  it  would 
clearly  be  advisable  for  the  Legis- 
lature to  maintain  a  board  rather 
than    to   place   the    duties   upon   a 
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single  commissioner,  as  is  virtually 
proposed  in  the  present  bill. 

X  -THB  EXPERIENCE  OF  OTHER  STATES 
PROVES  THAT  THB  PRESENT  SYSTEM 
IS  THE  BEST.  TO  CHANGE  IT  WOULD 
BE  TO  TAKE   A   STEP  BACKWARDS. 

We  are  not  without  experience  in 
this  and  other  states  to  guide  the 
Legislature  in  determining  what  form 
of  organization  is  most  economical, 
efficient,  and  satisfactory  for  a  state 
board  of  charities.  Such  boards 
exist  in  nearly  all  of  the  larger  and 
more  important  states,  and  in  nearly 
all  the  conclusion  has  been  reached 
that  a  board  consisting  of  several 
members  serving  without  compensa- 
tion or  with  small  compensation  is 
the  safest  and  most  useful.  Such 
are  the  boards  existing  under  slightJy 
varying  designations  in  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  other 
states.  Small  paid  boards  have  been 
tried  in  several  states  and  with  very 
unsatisfactory  results. 

XI —THE  STATE  SHOULD  BE  SLOW  TO  DO 
AWAY  WITH  THE  SERVICES  OF  A  BODY 
OF  TWELVE  PUBLIC-SPIRITED  CITIZENS 
WHO  HAVE  SHOWN  AN  INTELLIGENT, 
SYMPATHETIC.  AND  PAINSTAKING  IN- 
TEREST IN  THE  CHARITIES  OF  THE 
STATE. 


STONY  WOLDE  SANATORIUM 


Having  observed  the  lack  of 
proper  sanatoria  for  the  care  of 
working  women  and  children  suf- 
fering from  tuberculosis,  a  number 
of  ladies  interested  in  charity 
formed  a  committee  last  September 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
Stony  Wolde  Sanatorium.  The  offi- 
cers of  this  committee  are  Mrs.  Geo. 
F.  Shrady,  chairman;  Miss  Ger- 
trude Gold  Shipman,  secretary; 
Mrs.  James  Edward  Newcomb, 
treasurer. 

The  purpose  of  this  sanatorium  is 


to  provide  proper  care  for  working 
women  and  children  suffering-  from 
tuberculosis,    especially    in    the    in- 
cipient stages.     It  is  claimed    that 
this  sanatorium  will  provide   for  a 
class  of  patients  other  than    those 
who  are  to  be  cared  for  by  the  State 
Sanatorium,  since  the  law  regulating 
admission  to  thatsanatorium  requires 
that  the  destitute  shall  be  admitted 
first,   and   then,   if   there   be    other 
rooms,  whose  who  are  able  to  piay 
board  in  whole,  or  in  part,  shall  be 
received.     Since  there  are  so  many 
destitute  in  the  city  requiring  treat- 
ment at  the  State  Sanatorium,  it  is 
claimed   that  there  would  be   little 
if  any  provision  for  the  treatment 
of  patients  who  are  able  to  pay  a 
little,  and  that  this  sanatorium  will 
provide  a  place  for  these  as  well  as 
for  cases  which  are  unable  to  pay  at 
all. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  building 
fund  committee  was  held  January 
II,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Geo.  F. 
Shrady,  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  proposed  site  for  the  sana- 
torium in  the  Adirondacks.  At 
this  meeting  letters  of  sympathy 
with  the  movement  were  read  from 
Mr.  Robert  de  Forest,  Mr.  James 
B.  Reynolds,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Riis.  A 
letter  was  also  read  from  Mr.  How- 
ard Tounsend,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  State 
Hospital,  who  wrote:  "Your  in- 
stitution is  in  no  sense  a  rival  to  the 
State  Hospital,  nor  is  your  work  in 
the  same  channel.  There  is  the 
greatest  need  for  voluntary  insti- 
tutions, and  the  sooner  they  are  es- 
tablished the  better,  for  each  one  is 
an  evidence  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  the  state,  which  will 
not  fail  to  have  its  eflFect  upon  those 
who  make  our  laws." 

The    site   now    under   considera- 
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lion  for  this  sanatorium  is  at  Kusha- 
qua  Lake,  on  the  Webb  road,  which 
is  the  Adirondack  division  of  the 
N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  It  consists 
of  500  acres,  has  excellent  water  fa- 
cilities, and  is  claimed  to  be  ideal  in 
nearly  every  particular. 

The  sanatorium  will  be  built  on 
the  cottage  plan  and  the  number  of 
cottages  erected  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  money  subscribed.  It  is 
hoped  that  accommodations  may  be 
provided  for  one  hundred  patients. 

For  this  sanatorium  $100,000  is 
asked;  $50,000  will  be  used  for 
building  and  equipment,  and  $50,000 
will  be  invested  as  the  nucleus  of 
the  endowment  fund.  As  soon  as 
$50,000  is  subscribed,  building 
operations  will  beg^n. 

In  the  past  three  months  there 
have  been  twenty-four  applications 
for  treatipent  in  this  sanatorium. 
All  of  these  applicants  were  in  the 
incipient  stages  of  tuberculosis.  Of 
these  applicants,  four  were  trained 
nurses  who  had  probably  either  re- 
ceived the  disease  from  patients  un- 
der their  care  or  from  overwork.  It 
was  possible  to  place  only  a  small 
number  of  these  in  sanatoria  with 
proper  climatic  surroundings. 

A  further  evidence  of  the  needs 
of  more  sanatoria  for  the  care  of 
consumptives  is  gained  from  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Herrman  H. 
Biggs  of  the  Board  of  Health,  that 
there  are  thirty  thousand  cases  of 
consumption  in  New  York  annually, 
and  doubtless  many  incipient  cases 
are  not  reported. 

The  institution  will  be  non-secta- 
rian and  under  the  control  of  the 
following  board:  Dr.  Edward  "G. 
Janeway,  Dr.  Francis  Delafield,  Dr. 
George  F.  Shrady,  Dr.  Chas.  H. 
Knight,  Dr.  Chas.  M.  Cauldwell, 
Dr.   Arthur  G.  Root,  Albany;  Dr. 


Henry  Him,  Albany,  and  Dr.  James 
E.  Newcomb. 


The  annual  report  made  by  the 
officers  of  the  Juvenile  Court  in  Chi- 
cago shows  that  the  work  of  the 
court  has  increased  steadily  since  its 
establishment.  In  the  last  six 
months  of  the  year,  1,223  cases  came 
before  the  court.  Of  the  delinquent 
cases,  404  were  released  on  parole 
to  probation  officers ;  339  boys  were 

committed  to  the  John  Worthy 
School,  and  284  released  therefrom. 
Sixty-eight  who  had  previously  been 
released  were  remanded  to  this 
school.  The  dependent  cases,  num- 
bering 364,  were  placed  in  various 
homes  and  training  schools.  The  offi- 
cers  of  the  court  state  that  the  homes 
of  its  wards  have  improved  notice- 
ably since  their  supervisory  visits 
began. 
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The  Brooklyn  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children  re- 
ports that  1,266  children  were  res- 
cued from  improper  surrounding^ 
by  the  society  during  the  year  end- 
ing October  31,  1900.  The  com- 
plaints received  numbered  2,760. 
One  hundred  and  six  cases  were 
prosecuted,  and  fifty-five  convictions 
were  secured. 

A  survey  of  the  work  of  the  so- 
ciety during  the  past  twenty  years 
gives  the  number  of  cases  investi- 
gated as  29,000,  involving  the  care 
and  protection  of  about  80,000  chil- 
dren. Over  7,800  children  have 
been  placed  in  homes  or  institutions ; 
3,688  convictions  have  been  secured 
for  violations  of  laws  concerning 
children. 
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The  subscription  price  of  Char- 
ities has  been  advanced  to  $2.  Be- 
ginning with  March  there  will  be 
published  a  monthly  Charities  Re- 
view number,  of  from  thirty-two  to 
forty  pages,  containing  longer  arti- 
cles and  a  survey  of  the  general 
field  of  philanthropy  —  national 
and  foreign.  The  regular  numbers 
will  also  contain  information  of  gen- 
eral as  well  as  local  interest.  Until 
March  i,  new  subscriptions  will  be 
received  at  the  former  rate  of  $1, 
and  we  shall  be  happy  to  send  the 
weekly  Charities,  together  with 
the  monthly  Review  number,  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada  for  a  year  from  the  date  of 
such  subscription  for  $1,  provided 
this  remittance  is  made  by  February 
28,   1901. 


Commission  have  been  introduced 
at  Albany  by  Senator  Brackett, 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  Allds,  chairman  of 
the  Assembly  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  have  been  referred 
to  the  committees  named. 

A  strong  movement  of  opposition 
to  the  measure  relating  to  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  has  been  set  on 
foot.  It  should  succeed.  The  bill 
is  probably  unconstitutional,  and 
certainly  unwise.  One  who  was 
discussing  the  subject  recently  with 
righteous  wrath  declared  that  it  was 
an  attempt  to  "  Bellevue  **  the  state 
charitable  institutions.  Without  in 
any  way  impugning  the  motives  of 
those  who  have  suggested  the 
change,  we  remain  satisflted  for  the 
present  to  point  out  that  the  bill  is 
not  in  the  interests  of  economy,  and 
that  it  is  distinctly  dangerous. 


The  bills  to  reorganize  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  the  Prison 


A  friend  writes  to  protest  against 
what  he  understands  to  be  the  ini- 
tial maxim  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society,  that  "indiscriminate 
charity  is  the  chief  curse  of  the 
poor."  It  is  an  error  to  attribute  to 
the  Charity  Organization  Society 
any  such  maxim. 

As  compared  with  many  other 
curses  which  the  poor  share  with  the 
well-to-do,  indiscriminate  charity  is 
by  no  means  the  chief.  The  various 
manifestations  of  the  depravity  of 
the  human  heart — drunkenness,  im- 
morality, laziness,  and  malice — curse 
the  whole  human  family.  So  also 
ignorance,  inefficiency,  disease,  acci- 
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dent,  and  misfortune  plague  the  poor 
as  they  often  plague  theVich,  and  are 
a  weight  upon  them  both.  There 
are  other  obstacles  which  press 
especially  upon  the  poor,  and  seem 
almost  beyond  their  own  efforts  at 
relief.  Among  these  are  bad  hous- 
ing conditions,  impure  water,  dirty 
streets,  irregular  employment,  in- 
dustrial changes  affecting  the  oppor- 
tunities for  work.  We  do  not  for 
a  moment  believe  that,  as  compared 
with  these  causes  of  poverty  and  dis- 
tress, impulsive  and  misdirected 
alms  are  the  chief  curse. 

We  do  believe,  however,  that 
strength  of  character  is  the  only 
basis  for  social  reform,  and  that  the 
rich  who  aid  in  undermining  char- 
acter are  not  likely  to  contribute 
seriously  to  any  other  desirable  re- 
form. To  g^ve  liberally  in  charity, 
with  consideration  for  the  poor,  is 
a  very  good  beginning  for  a  reform 
program.  Love,  working  with 
discernment,  solves  all  knotty  indi- 
vidual and  social  problems. 


We  publish  in  this  number  a 
classified  statement  of  the  appro- 
priations to  charitable  institutions, 
as  they  appear  in  the  budget.  This 
statement  may  be  compared  with 
similar  tables  published  in  Char- 
ities for  January  13,  1900,  showing 
expenditures  for  the  years  1899  and 
1900. 

In  the  earlier  tables,  however, 
were  included  the  appropriations  for 
corporate  schools  which  are  not  in- 
cluded here.     The  total  for  1901  is 


about  $11,000  more  than  for  1900. 
The  amount  appropriated  for  care  of 
patients  in  private  hospitals  is  $118,- 
233.13  more  than  in  1900.  The 
amount  paid  to  dispensaries  is  only 
one- fourth  as  much  as  in  1899,  and 
the  appropriations  for  general  relief 
societies  and  for  homes  for  aged 
persons  have  been  entirely  discon- 
tinued. The  amount  paid  to  chil- 
dren's institutions  is  $6,202  less 
than  in  1900,  but  $16,583  more  than 
in  1899. 


*  * 

^ 


An  appeal  was  issued  some  time 
ago  by  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guard- 
ian Society  asking  for  $350,000  for 
the  purchase  of  additional  ground  and 
the  erection  of  a  new  wing  to  their 
orphan  asylum.  The  Jewish  Mes- 
senger, commenting  editorially  upon 
this  appeal,  states  that  if  1,500  of 
the  Jewish  children  must  be  pro- 
vided for  at  one  time  in  the  course 
of  the  next  decade,  as  is  stated  in  the 
appeal,  it  is  clear  that  the  Jewish 
community  has  a  problem  to  solve 
whose  gravity  it  fails  to  recognize. 

"The  rapid  accumulation  of  *pro- 
tected'  children  is  no  healthy  symp- 
tom. Surely  there  is  an  obligation 
due  to  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan 
and  Brooklyn,  which  pay  nearly 
$100,000  to  the  society  to  lessen, 
not  increase,  the  number  of  these 
dependents.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
such  institutions  tend  to  create  the 
very  conditions  which  are  de- 
plored ? 

*'Now  w6  say  nothing  in  criti- 
cism   of    the    society's    educational 
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methods,  nor  do  we  desire  to  detract 
from  the  praise  due  the  managers 
for  their  efforts;  but  we  claim  that 
before  issuing  their  appeal  they 
should  consider  whether  they  are 
fully  justified  in  perpetuating  such 
a  system  of  children's  protection,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  relieve  and  lessen 
the  task.  To  look  forward  to  1,500 
Jewish  children  housed  together 
under  their  auspices,  is  very  benev- 
olent, but  will  the  taxpayers  of  this 
city  and  state  much  longer  tolerate 
sectarian  appropriations?  And  can 
not  parents  be  compelled  to  provide 
for  their  children  instead  of  being 
encouraged  to  neglect  them?  Sup- 
pose the  city  should  withdraw  its 
$100,000 — what  then?" 


It  is  reported  that  Dr.  Herman 
Knapp,  who  for  many  years  has  been 
at  the  head  of  the  staff  of  attending 
surgeons  of  the  New  York  Ophthal- 
mic and  Aural  Institute,  has  deeded 
the  property  at  No.  44  East  Twelfth 
street  to  that  institution.  The  gift 
is  a  lot  twenty-five  feet  by  one  hun- 
dred and  three  feet,  with  a  commo- 
dious building,  which  will  prove  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  endowment 
of  the  hospital.  This  building  has 
been  occupied  by  the  hospital  for 
some  time,  Dr.  Knapp  generously 
donating  its  use  without  charge. 


The  second  of  the  public  bath- 
houses maintained  by  the  city  of 
Buffalo  was  opened  to  the  public  on 
January  2.  This  bath-house,  in- 
cluding the  site,  building,  and  equip- 


ment, has  cost  but  $18,900.  It  pro- 
vides twenty-nine  baths  and  has 
two  apartments, — one  for  men  and 
one  for  women.  The  baths  are  ab- 
solutely free,  including  soap,  towel, 
and  attendance. 

The  first  bath-house  built  by  the 
city  some  years  ago  cost  $14,800 
complete.  During  the  year  1900, 
86,465  baths  were  given,  at  a  cost 
for  maintenance  of  $2,498. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  was  held  at  its  headquar- 
ters, Madison  avenue  and  Twenty- 
third  street,  January  10.  During 
1900  the  society  prosecuted  515  cases 
of  cruelty  to  animals,  in  the  courts, 
and  through  its  interference,  3,855 
disabled  animals  were  temporarily 
relieved  of  labor. 


•if   « 

•N- 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Municipal  League,  to  be  held  at 
Cooper  Union,  Thursday  evening,. 
January  24,  Hon.  Bird  S.  Coler,. 
Hon.  James  L.  Wells,  Hon.  Edward 
M.  Shepard,  and  others  will  explain 
the  revision  of  the  charter. 


A  heartrending  catastrophe  was 
the  burning  of  the  Rochester  Orphan 
Asylum,  January  8,  in  which  nearly 
thirty  of  the  inmates  perished  out- 
right. Shortly  after  the  fire  was  dis- 
covered a  boiler  explosion  so 
wrecked  the  building  as  to  cut  off  the 
escape  of  the  children  in  the  east 
wing.  It  is  hard  to  find  an  excuse 
for    conditions    which    will    permit 
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such  a  terrible  loss  of  life.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  day  will  soon  come 
when  all  steam-heating  boilers  shall 
be  placed  in  separate  buildings  and 
when  there  shall  be  at  least  abundant 
means  of  egress  from  buildings  that 
may  be  attacked  by  fire  or  explosion. 


The  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital, 
571  Lexington  avenue,  cared  for  375 
women  and  844  children  and  trained 
eighteen  nursery  maids  during  the 
year  1900. 


Corporation  Counsel  Whalen  has 
rendered  an  opinion  to  the  Brooklyn 
Fire  Department  to  the  effect  that 
the  Building  Department  has  au- 
thority to  compel  tenement  owners 
to  place  fire-escapes  upon  tenement- 
houses,  whether  built  before  or  since 
the  passage  of  the  Charter. 


The  Charity  Organization  Society 
learns  from  a  co-operating  agency 
that  a  man  recently  called  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  latter  society  stating  that 
he  wished  to  make  a  contribution  of 
$20  as  a  memorial  to  his  mother. 
After  he  had  left  the  ofiice,  the  offi- 
cer in  charge  discovered  that  the 
check  which  had  been  left  with  her 
was  for  $25.75,  whereupon  she 
called  him  back  and  offered  him 
$5.75  in  change,  which  he  accepted, 
stating  that  a  receipt  for  the  contri- 
bution was  unnecessary.  The  check 
was  made  payable  to  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Newman,  or  bearer,  and  was  on  a 
bank  in  Orange,  N.  J.     The  check 


was  protested;   which  cost  the  de- 
positor something  over  a  dollar. 

The  same  trick  has  previously 
been  reported  by  two  other  societies, 
a  different  name,  however,  having 
been  used. 


In  the  annual  report  of  the  State 

Charities  Aid  Association  of  New 

Jersey,   the  defects  in  the  present 

method  of  conducting  almshouses^ 

in  the  state  are  treated  at  length, 

and  state  supervision  of  the  county 
institutions  is  advocated.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  civil  service  system 
in  these  institutions  is  urged,  with 
the  further  recommendation  that 
only  those  attendants  who  have  been 
specially  trained  for  the  service 
sftiould  be  employed.  A  careful 
classification  of  inmates  is  also 
strongly  recommended. 


The  Board  of  Control  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Penitentiary  as- 
sumed control  of  the  state  convicts 
on  January  i,  and  hereafter  prison- 
ers will  not  be  leased  to  private  con- 
tractors. This  method  has  been  in 
operation  for  some  years,  and  a 
lease  previously  made  does  not  ex- 
pire until  the  ist  of  next  March. 
This  being  an  inconvenient  season 
for  the  change  of  the  employment  of 

so  large  a  body  of  laborers,  the  board 
effected  an  arrangement  with  the 
lessees,  whereby  the  state  was  en- 
abled to  assume  charge  of  the  entire 
convict  force  at  the  first  of  the  year. 
Two  plantations  have  been  pur- 
chased, and  the  convicts  will  be  at 
once  transferred  to  them,  and  put 
to  work.  It  is  expected  that  the  re- 
turns will  be  at  least  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  their  maintenance. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  PRISS  UPOM  THE  SFATE 
BOARD  or  CNARIflES. 


THE  "commercial  ADVERTISER." 

Governor  Odell,  persisting  in  the  course 
that  he  laid  down  in  his  message,  has  had 
bills  introduced  in  the  Legislature  abolish- 
ing the  present  State  Board  of  Charities, 
Prison  Commission,  Forest,  Fish  and  Game 
Commission,  Forestry  Preserve  Board,  and 
substituting  in  the  place  of  each  a  single 
commissioner,  with  two  state  officials,  to 
be  designated  by  the  Governor  as  members 
eX'Ojgiicio.  The  ostensible  purpose  of  these 
changes  is  economy,  but  there  is  not  a 
politician  in  the  state  who  does  not  grin 
when  he  hears  that  reason  given.  One 
expert  politician  of  the  first  rank  has  ac- 
companied the  usual  grin  with  the  remark 
that  "Roosevelt  stuffed  all  these  commis- 
sions with  crank  reformers,  and  we're 
going  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  lot  of 
them."  This  may  be  an  unwarranted  view, 
based  upon  desire  rather  than  upon  fact, 
but  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  change 
will  be  to  make  it  possible  to  bring  every 
one  of  the  departments  concerned  under 
partisan  political  control  can  not  be  dis- 
puted. 

It  is  our  purpose  to-day  to  consider  the 
unwisdom  of  the  proposed  change  in  ref- 
erence to  one  department  only,  that  of  State 
Board  of  Charities.  The  argument  against 
it  here  is  overwhelming.  There  are  at 
present  twelve  members  of  the  board,  who 
serve  the  state  virtually  without  salary,  all 
of  whom  are  men  of  the  highest  character, 
many  of  them  of  independent  means  and 
all  of  them  engaged  in  the  work  because 
they  have  a  deep  and  genuine  interest  in  it. 
Their  total  expenditures  last  year  were  less 
than  $41,000,  of  which  only  $2,540  went  to 
the  commissioners  in  payment  of  their 
services.  In  return  for  this  they  traveled 
55.453  miles,  supervised  and  directed  all 
the  work  of  the  department,  conducted  an 
investigation  into  the  Soldiers'  Home  at 
Bath,  and  so  discharged  all  the  duties  of 
their  office  that  not  a  whisper  of  complaint 
or  criticism  came  from  any  quarter  worthy 
a  moment's  serious  consideration.  For 
these  twelve  men,  giving  what  is  really 
expert  service  of  the  highest  value  to  the 
state  for  the  beggarly  total  of  $2,540  a  year. 
Governor  Odell  proposes  to  substitute  one 
man  at  a  salary  of  $2,500  a  year.  What 
kind  of  a  man  can  he  get  for  that  sum? 
Is  it  necessary  to  waste  any  time  on  that 
point?  The  office  is  no  sinecure;  it  would 
take  all  of  one  man's  time;  yet  Governor 
Odell  proposes  to  vest  it  in  a  $2,500  man ! 
Why,  the  secretary  of  the  present  board  re- 
ceives $3,500  a  year,  and  more  than  earns 
it.  No  competent  man  could  be  secured  to 
do   his    work    for   a   less    sum.    Does    the 


Governor  propose  to  pay  the  head  of  the 
department  a  smaller  salary  than  its  secre- 
tary? If  he  does  not,  all  his  hope  of  econ- 
onjjr  is  gone  at  -the  outset 

Suppose  he  gets  a  $2,500  man  as  com- 
missioner, let  us  consider  what  his  powers 
would  be.  -  They  would  be  the  same  as 
those  exercised  by  the  present  twelve  com- 
missioners, and  would  mdude  the  right  to 
inspect  and,  when  necessary,  to  order  an 
investigation.  In  the  latter  case  he  would 
have  the  power,  which  individual  commis- 
sioners have  now,  to  issue  subpoenas,  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  admin- 
ister oaths.  The  present  board,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Bath  Soldiers'  Home,  detailed 
a  body  of  experts  to  conduct  an  inquiry, 
men  who  proved  themselves  completely  im- 
partial and- absolutely  beyond  the  reach  of 
political  influences.  Could  a  $2,500  man  be 
depended  upon  to  do  this?  Does  anybody 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  anything  but  a 
politician  would  be  induced  to  accept  the 
office  at  that  price,  and,  being  a  politician, 
how  would  he  use  his  powers  as  an  in- 
spector and  investigator? 

The  salary  proposed,  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  Governor,  gives  his  plan  completely 
away.  To  put  a  man  of  the  quality  obtain- 
able at  that  price  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  important  branches  of 
Sie  state  service,  with  its  subordinate  offi- 
cials, inspectors,  and  other  employes,  and 
expect  any  but  undesirable  results,  is  to 
expect  miracles.  The  present  board  has 
never  allowed  political  considerations  to 
enter  into  its  work  in  any  respect.  All  its 
appointments  have  been  made  in  accordance 
with  civil  service  rules.  Every  governor 
since  the  board  was  created  has  respected 
its  non-partisan  character.  Republican  gov- 
ernors appointing  Democrats,  and  Demo- 
cratic governors  appointing  Republicans. 
All  parts  of  the  state  are  represented  in 
its  membership,  and  all  forihs  of  religious 
belief.  Its  absolute  non-partisan  character 
was  demonstrated  in  the  Bath  investigation, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  fearless 
report  which  its  special  committee,  under 
the  guidance  of  our  present  district  attor- 
ney, Mr.  Philbin,  made  in  that  case  has  had 
much  to  do  with  instigating  the  present 
effort  to  abolish  it.  Influential  men  in  both 
parties  were  "hard  hit"  by  that  report,  and 
they  have  been  breathing  vengeance  against 
the  system  ever  since.  This  change  repre- 
sents their  feelings  and  longings  as  well  as 
those  of  every  other  politician  who  wishes 
to  make  something  out  of  politics,  and  if  it 
shall  be  accomplished  it  will  be  a  sorry  day 
for  all  the  charitable  institutions  of  the 
state. 


THE    *'  OUTLOOK." 


Inasmuch  as  the  present  Charities  Board 
and  Prison  Commission  are  composed  of  a 
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score  of  people,  who  serve  the  public  chiefly 
from  public  spirit,  and  have  served  it  with 
marked  efficiency  in  the  past,  this  recom- 
mendarion  seems  to  be  distinctly  bad,  and 
not  even  in  the  direction  of  economy.  All 
this  work  requires  the  attention  of  people 
who  have  their  hearts  in  it,  and  their  nieet- 
ings  to  formulate  regulations  and  report  up- 
on administration  can  not  be  dispensed  with 
and  the  whole  work  deputed  to  a  single  pro- 
fessional inspector.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
gratification  to  have  a  public  official  err  on 
the  side  of  economy. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FACTORY  INSPEHION. 


The  following  letter  has  been  addressed 
to  Governor  Odell  by  the  Consumers* 
League,  protesting  against  the  proposed 
consolidation  of  the  Department  of  Factory 
Inspection  with  other  state  departments: 
New  York,  January  12,  1901,^ 
Honorable  Benjamin  Odell, 

Governor  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir — ^The  Consumers'  League  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  having  given  careful 
attention  to  that  portion  of  your  inaugural 
message  which  deals  with  the  Department 
of  Factory  Inspection,  respectfully  asks 
your  consideration  of  the  following  state- 
ments before  any  action  is  taken  looking 
towards  the  consolidation  of  that  depart- 
ment with  any  other  department  of  the 
state  government. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Consumers*  League 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  economy 
which  the  present  situation  demands  in  re- 
lation to  the  Department  of  Factory  Inspec- 
tion consists  in  raising  it  to  the  highest 
efficiency;  by  giving  it  thoroughly  able  and 
efficient  persons  in  the  positions  of  chief 
inspector,  assistant  inspector,  and  licensing 
inspector;  an  adequate  staff  of  deputy  in- 
spectors, and  sufficient  funds  wherewith  to 
perform  its  extremely  important  and  far- 
reaching  duties. 

This  can  not  be  accomplished  by  sub- 
merging the  Department  of  Factory  In- 
spection in  consolidation  with  another  de- 
partment of  the  government  of  the  state.' 
There  should  be  no  possibility  of  excusing 
the  failure  to  enforce  the  Factory  law  by 
reason  of  conflicting  duties  devolving  upon 
the  departments  with  which  it  is  proposed 
to  combine  or  consolidate  the  Department 
of  Factory  Inspection.  In  the  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  the  duties  of  the  factory 
inspectors  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics actively  conflict,  because  the  gfather- 
crs  of  statistics  of  wages  must  have  access 
to  the  books  of  the  firms  and  companies, 
and  must  have  interviews  with  the  employ- 
ers on  an  entirely  different  basis  from  that 


of  the  factory  inspectors,  whose  sole  func- 
tion should  be  to  enforce  upon  all  parties, 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  state.  It  is 
essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work  that 
the  factory  inspectors  be  kept  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  all  other  departments  of  the 
government,  because  they,  themselves,  form 
an  executive  branch  of  the  government, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  prosecuting  vio- 
lators of  the  law. 

It  is  also  essential  to  the  efficient  and 
economical  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Factory  Inspection  that  the  public 
should  know  exactly  what  officer  is  respon- 
sible for  its  work;  exactly  what  men  and 
women  it  employs,  and  exactly  what  it 
costs. 

In  view  of  the  many,  varied,  and  weighty 
duties  intrusted  to  the  Department  of  Fac- 
tory Inspection,  the  present  number  of 
inspectors  is  not  excessive ;  on  the  contrary, 
ten  inspectors,  at  least,  are  continuously 
needed  for  the  garment  workshops  of  New 
York  city  alone,  and  should  be  especially 
designated  for  this  purpose.  In  comparison 
with  the  Department  of  Factory  Inspection 
of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  the  de- 
partment in  the  state  of  New  York  is  not 
unduly  large,  nor  is  the  appropriation  for 
its  annual  expenses  unduly  heavy. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Department  of  Fac- 
tory Inspection  of  the  state  of  New  York 
is  a  matter  of  national  importance,  because 
the  products  of  the  garment  workshops  of 
this  state  (for  the  wholesome  condition  of 
which  the  department  is  responsible)  are 
sold  in  every  state  and  territory  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  true,  as  indicated  in 
your  message,  that  the  number  of  licensed 
groups  of  workers  in  garment-shops  in 
tenements  and  in  buildings  in  the  rear  of 
tenements  approaches  twenty  thousand; 
yet  it  is  notorious  that  many  are  working 
without  licenses  and  many  have  them  who 
should  not.  In  short,  the  merest  begin- 
nings have  been  made  in  the  work  of  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  the  law  which 
took  effect  sixteen  months  ago,  and  of 
which  the  purchasing  public  has  scarcely 
yet  begun  to  feel  the  good  results. 

Noting  your  reference  in  this  connection 
to  the  improvement  to  be  expected  from 
the  efforts  of  local  boards  of  health 
dealing  with  manufacture  in  tenement- 
houses,  we  beg  to  state  that  the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  so  far 
from  able  to  take  upon  itself  any  of  the 
work  now  assigned  to  the  State  Department 
of  Factory  Inspection,  that  it  fails  to  en- 
force many  of  the  sanitary  provisions  al- 
ready intrusted  to  it,  so  making  the  law 
applying  to  mercantile  establishments  a 
dead-letter.  It  is  to  be  urged  that  the  en- 
forcement of  the  latter  law  be  transferred 
to  the  state,  rather  than  that  any  part  of 
the  work  of  the  state  factory  inspectors  in 


,m-..  -bV"  ><  l•^>nt^d«^  '«  <••«  Board  of 
\,!,^  '~.i  ibf  ciw  oi  New  York. 
.,^S  ™  •»'  efficient  ™for«™ot  ol  ih. 
-J.  ,^os  of  the  Uw  afTecting  the  gannntt 
A  n  New  York  is  the  interest  of  the 
VSr  of  New  York  in  the  enfoccement  of 
STe  Vrovi"""'  «»>""'™  b.ke..hopi 
While  the  restriction  of  hoirr.  of  work  of 
.h.  Sikera  vitally  affect,  the  welfare  of 
SftusS  of  men  etitploye.!  in  that  .r«l.. 
it  is  of  even  greater  imii.trtanee  to  the  pur- 
Sti.ing  Pt'hu'  "<"  ""  hate  .hop.  be  kept 
S  clean,  free  from  vermin  an.1  Kwage, 
„  wel  a.  from  the  prcnce  of  water- 
"„,".;  and  from  brmg  n.ed  a.  .leeping- 
'°T,'.    however,  to  th-  people  ol  the  atate  ol 

si;ie."i-'-"---''"^r""i 


'   ■-'  '  „,,  , «/,.r,rn    -f..l'l.i['trrn; 

(■' ^' ,u •'••''    'riTi--.;    »ort    ihc 


rioD  wilb  other  departmentf  al  the  state 
frovemment  woald  facilitate  tbc  oAcul  siatis- 
lical  use  ol  idformaiioD  gathered  by  the  fac- 
tory inspectora.  we  beg  to  orge  thai  without 
any  convilidation  tbis  inftwrnatton  should  be 
altbe  service  aotaloaeof  all  the  dcpaitmcnts 
of  the  state  government,  hot  of  the  public 
as  irell.  Tbis  bos  been  tbe  conirntion  of 
the  Consumers'  League,  especially  iriUi 
reference  to  tbe  lists  ol  addresses  lo  which 
Koods  are  sent  out  lo  be  made  up.  which 
the  Uw  auihorilcs  the  inspeciois  to  gather 
from  merchaat  tailors  aad  roaDafacturen  of 
garments.  These  shoold  be  kepi  as  pahlic 
records,  cDnsecutively  and  intellittibly  ;  and 
sboald,  ai  all  reasonable  times,  be  accessible 
not  alone  lo  tbe  officers  of  tbe  slate,  but  to 
any  reasonable  peison.  This  has,  hiiheno. 
not  been  the  policy  of  the  department :  and 
ihc  Consameis'  League  ba^,  therelore^  pro- 
tested against  the  failure  of  tbe  factory 
inspcciors  to  afford  iafonnation  nhicb  they 
are  authorized  to  obtain  and  in  duty  bound 
lo  afford  to  the  public  So  far  as  they  have 
failed  lo  do  tbis.  ifacy  have  failed  lo  perform 
an  important  part  of  tbe  dnties  for  whicb 
(bey  eiist;  and  so  far  they  bare  laid  ihcro- 
selves  open  to  the  charge  of  cxtiavagance. 
for  extravagance  consists  in  maialaining  a 
department  wbitb  (ails  of  tbe  purpose  for 
which  rl  exists.  Tbis,  bowever.  is  a  matter 
of  policy  which  can  be  reversed  wilboat 
sacrificing  the  independent  eiisicncc  of  the 
Factory  Inspection  Department. 

Trasting  that  the  efficiency  and  eronomy 
of  this  very  iraportartl  department  may  be 
increased  by  the  appointment  to  its  cbicf 
officfs  of  men  of  high  ability,  rather  iban  by 
t.omtining  or  consolidating  it  with  any  other 

,  1, .  I ,,  ,y       department,  I  have  the  honor  to  temaia. 
Yours  respectfully. 

i.n»-.li'la.  (Signed)     Mace)  Nathas. 

>     In'l"-'  (Per  K.) 

■> miviiri  CHMiTiu, coanLED  noa  the  umet  fm  imi. 
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C.  0.  S.  STATISTICS  TOR  DECEMBER,  1900. 


CENTRAL  oma 


r.  1900 

November,  zqoo. 
Dbcbmbbr.  1890. 


New  Cases  Re- 
corded in  Regisira< 
tion  Bureau. 


499 

328 


Calls  from  Appli- 
cants in  Application 
Bureau. 


2,099 

z«i6z 
>.504 


Relief 

Obtained  in 

Trust 


S4I4.05 

777.Q5 
614.20 


Reports  from 

Registration 

Bureau. 


994 
469 
793 


olSTRNrT  orrias. 


Cases  in  Charge. 

New  Cases. 

Visits  by 
District  Agents. 

Consultations 

at 

Offices. 

Cases  Treated 

by  Friendly 

visitation. 

OMMibM-,1900 

November,  igoo 

December,  1899 

1,296 

1,067 
1,141 

288 

.71 
247 

2,726 

2,  "3 
2.43« 

699 

583 
704 

107 

117 
181 

WOOOYARD. 

BRANCH  WOOOYARD. 

Men  with 
Homes. 

Homeless 
Men 

Cords  of 
Wood  Sold. 

Men  with 
Homes. 

Cords  of  Wood 
Sold. 

OMMibM-,1900...... 

November,  iqoo 

December,  1899...... 

1,043 

SOI 

60s 

212 

47 
429 

397H 

2X8 

28841 

279 

127 

80 

23J^ 

24H 
'o/ir 

UU%DRY. 

WORKROOM  FOR  UNSKIUED  WOMEN. 

• 

Women 
Employed. 

Days'  Work 
Given. 

Receipts  for 
Work  Done. 

Days'  Work.      Women 
with  Homes. 

Homeless  Women. 

OMMibM-,1900..  .. 

November,  1900 

Dbcbmbrr,  1899 

30 

27 
21 

307 

326 
268 

$774.45 

698.02 
685.74 

276 

»75 
322 

— 

PENNY  PROVIDENT  FUND. 


Stamp  Stations. 

Depositors. 

Deposits. 

Dt>ff>MbBf.tftOO       

300 

300 
310 

69,382 

69,38a 
58.416 

$10,499.49 

MovKAiBKK^  XOOO   ...••« •• •• 

49,001.02 
40.455-45 

DffrKMiiKK.  f 8c») 

THE  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  12. 


The  number  of  homeless  persons 
who  applied  at  the  joint  application 
bureau  during  the  week  ending  Jan- 
uary 12  was  even  greater  than  dur- 
ing the  previous  week,  which  was 
considered  remarkable  in  this  par- 
ticular. Seventy-five  such  persons 
were  cared  for.     At  the  woodyard 


119  tickets  were  presented  by  home- 
less men;  eighty-nine  such  tickets 
were  presented  during  the  previous 
week.  The  total  number  of  tick- 
ets presented  was  444.  The  regis- 
tration bureau  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  recorded  226 
new  families  and  re-opened  the  rec- 
ords of  191  who  had  previously  been 
known  to  the  Society.     The  inves- 


so 
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tigating  agents  of  this  department 
made  595  visits. 

At  the  workrooms  for  women 
fifty-five  were  employed  and  the 
cash  value  of  payments  made  for 
work  amounted  to  $22.  Twenty 
women  employed  in  the  laundry 
were  given  eighty-eight  days'  work. 
The  value  of  the  work  done  was 
$226.30. 


At  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Char- 
ities there  were  248  applicants  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  January  12, 
of  which  number  forty-three  applied 
for  the  first  time.  The  applicants 
are  classified  as  follows:  Homeless, 
forty- four;  single  men,  twenty- 
three;  single  women,  twenty-one; 
married  persons,  137;  widows, 
forty-six;  widowers,  eleven;  de- 
serted, ten.  In  the  woodyard,  sixty- 
six  men  were  g^ven  employment,  of 
whom  seventeen  had  not  previously 
been  employed.  The  women  em- 
ployed in  the  laundry  numbered 
eighty-one;  those  employed  in  the 
workrooms,  sixty-nine. 


«  « 


During  the  week  ending  January 
12,  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  added 
250  cases  to  their  register,  of  which 
225  were  applications  for  relief  and 
twenty-five  requests  for  investiga- 
tion only.  Of  the  total  number, 
eighty-eight  applications  were  made 
through  the  joint  application  bureau. 
There  was  a  total  disbursement  for 
relief  of  $807.29;  $350.04  for  food 


supplies;  $53  for  rent;  $129.25  for 
coal  representing  twenty-three  and 
a  half  tons ;  and  $275  for  other  re- 
lief, including  cash  for  sundries, 
transportation,  new  clothing  pur- 
chased, medicine,  furniture,  meals, 
lodgings.  From  the  store-room  211 
garments,  old  and  new,  and  twenty- 
five  pairs  of  new  shoes  were  bur- 
nished. The  visitor  made  1,426 
visits,  giving  sixty-nine  woodyard 
tickets  to  men  and  forty-eight  work- 
room tickets  to  women.  The  week 
closed  with  2,184  cases  actively  in 
charge. 


*  ♦ 


On  January  14,  the  medical  and 
surgical  wards  at  the  various  city 
hospitals  were  practically  full,  but 
there  were  vacancies  for  insane  and 
alcoholic  patients.  On  that  day  the 
census  received  by  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  outdoor  poor  from  the 
various  hospitals  showed  that  there 
were  only  twenty  vacancies  in  all 
the  city  hospitals  for  the  treatment 
of  ordinary  cases.  Dr.  Stewart,  the 
new  superintendent  at  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, states  that  the  medical  and 
surgical  wards  of  that  hospital  are 
about  full,  but  that  more  room  could 
be  made  in  case  of  an  emergency  by 
crowding  the  beds  closer  together. 
Such  an  increase  in  capacity  could  be 
made  without  causing  the  patients 
to  suffer  from  overcrowding. 


*  «i 


In  the  week  ending  January 
12,  ninety-two  persons  were  admitted 
to  the  almshouse  and  forty-one  were 
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placed  in  the  care  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities.  Eleven  infants  under 
two  years  of  age  and  seven  over  two 
were  sent  to  the  Infants'  Hospital 
on  Randall's  Island.  Miss  M.  Agnes 
Sheridan,  the  supervisory  nurse  at 
this  hospital,  has  resigned. 


At  the  examining  physician's  of- 
fice for  the  outdoor  poor,  317  persons 
were  examined.  Of  these  patients 
143  were  sent  to  the  City  Hospital , 
eighty-six  to  the  Metropolitan  Hos- 
pital, twenty-two  to  the  Dispensary, 
forty-five  to  Bellevue  hospital,  two 
to  Lebanon  Hospital,  six  to  Flower 
Hospital,  one  to  St.  Joseph's  Hos- 
pital, two  to  Seton  Hospital,  and 
one  returned  home.  The  patients 
sent  to  Flower,  St.  Joseph's,  Seton, 
and  Lebanon  hospitals  are  ordinarily 
sent  to  the  city  hospitals,  but  were 
not  sent  there,  owing  to  the  crowd- 
ed conditions  which  existed. 


The  investigation  at  Bellevue 
Hospital  is  approaching  its  close,  and 
reorganization  is  now  receiving  at- 
tention. The  investigation  shows 
that  during  the  year  1900,  24,307 
patients  were  treated  in  Bellevue 
Hospital.  Of  these  patients  1,720 
died,  or  7.076  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number  treated.  This  per  cent 
really  indicates  a  larger  death  rate 
than  ordinarily  could  be  charged 
against  the  hospital,  since  it  receives 
a  large  number  of  patients  from 
other  hospitals  who  are  in  a  mori- 
bund condition  upon  their  arrival. 

The  daily  census  of  Bellevue  Hos- 


pital for  the  year  1899  shows  that 
the  average  number  of  patients 
under  treatment  was  690  per  day. 
In  the  year  1900  the  average  number 
of  patients  treated  per  day  was  733. 

In  the  year  1899,  4,081  patients 
were  treated  in  the  alcoholic  ward; 
in  1900,  3,753  patients  were  treated 
in  this  ward.  In  the  male  alcoholic 
ward  in  1899  there  were  146  deaths; 
in  1900,  160  deaths.  The  total 
number  of  deaths  in  the  female 
alcoholic  ward  for  these  two  years 
was  eighty-one;  forty-six  died  in 
1899,  and  thirty-five  in  1900.  The 
deaths  in  the  male  alcoholic  ward 
in  1899  amounted  to  3.577  per  cent 
of  the  number  of  patients  treated; 
in  1900  it  was  4.26  per  cent.  The 
number  of  deaths  in  the  female  al- 
coholic ward  for  the  year  1899  was 
2.752  per  cent  of  the  patients  treat- 
ed; for  1900  it  was  2.41  per  cent. 

In  the  year  1899,  1,218  patients 
were  admitted  to  the  pavilion  for  the 
male  insane.  Of  these  patients  twenty- 
nine  died.  To  this  same  ward  in 
1900  there  were  admitted  1,265  P^" 
tients,  while  the  number  of  deaths 
was  forty.  The  number  admitted  to 
the  pavilion  for  the  female  insane 

in  1899  was  1,049,  of  which  number 
seventeen  died,  making  the  death 
rate  1.62  per  cent.  In  the  year  1900, 
1,160  patients  were  treated  in  this 
ward,  an  thirty-two  died,  a  death- 
rate  of  2.76  per  cent.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  medical  and  surgical  wards 
have  been  conducted  well  and  in  a 
manner  creditable  to  the  institution, 
and  that  the  records  of  these  wards 
compare  favorably  with  those  of 
any  hospital  in  the  city. 


GENERAL  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  INFORMATION 
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HKNRY    ARDKN, 

Japanese  Art  Objects, 

Novelties  in  Silks  for  Ladies'  Usk, 

Silk  Crepes  and  Grass  Linens, 

Pillow  Covers,  Etc., 

38  WEST  22D  STREET. 


A  DIPIOIA  OF  THE  GRAND  PRIX 

HIGHEST  POSSIBLE  AWARD 
was  won  by  THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TVPEWRITER 
at  the  Parl«  Exposition.  This  award  was  made  by 
an  International  Jury  of  3$  members,  and  In  com- 
petition with  ao  other  typewriters.     .    . 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co. 
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CONfENTS  Albany  Medical  Annals,  brings  out 

_    „     ^  .     .  .    I~       ,  in  a  positive  way  the  true  relation  of 

^  ^ss^tJ^^J:::::::::^ "  ti-e  hospM  to  tie  community. 

n»  THrd  Dtotrkt  Confer«Ace 54  c       i-          e  ^i.       i.            c        j-     i 

lb.  Cdtorvd  HoM  «d  Ho^riM n  ,  Speaking  of  the  abuse  of  medical 

ifcwpnai  ExamiMt*'  Report 56  chanty.  Dr.  Osier  deprecates  lavish 

Cbwity  hi  C>b« 57  ^^d   indiscriminate    giving,  but    he 

Te«MM«ls  in  tha  Brom S7  ^^^^  '■ 

tim  CbwitiM  Okertory 59  "The  question  arises,  who  is  a  de- 

PuBuc  Aid  to  Private  Charities 60  serving  person?     We  are  all  agreed 

A  CoafwvMM  of  CharltaW0  Socieltos. ...  61  upon  the  poor  man,  but  how  about 

ChMfM  la  Rules  «t  Beileviw ,  , . ,  61  |-],g  relatively  poor,  the  clerk  or  me- 

Tte  %UA»  BOOftl  or  CfcW«iM.      .               .      62  ^Ij^jjIp  ^j^jj  ^  ^              f  jjj^il     p       y^ 

Tb.D*«.of  tbo  Stou  B-rdofCtaci-^  conditions   arise   in   which   he   is   a 

Iha  DwMMMra  Site  for  «  Itoapital 65  worthy  recipient  of  hospital  aid.     A 

TW  Week  Endkig  JoMary  19 66  daughter  With  typhoid  fever,  or  a  boy 

with  hip-joint  disease,  is  much  bet- 

ter  off  in  the  wards  of  a  hospital  than 

nit  xnniAi  ami  iiit  ammrnn.  ^^  ^.^^^  „j  „  i^  ^  ^^  j^^,  tetter 

,  for  the  profession  that  the  father  of 

It  IS  generally  admitted  that  hos-  j,^^  f^j„i,y  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  hospital 

pitais  are  coming  to  hold  a  higher  two  or  three  dollars  a  week  for  the 

place  in  the  esteem  of  the  people,  and  care  of  his  child  than  that  he  should 

that   their   usefulness   is   not  to  be  take  food  from  the  mouths  of  his  lit- 

longer  restricted  to  emergency  cases  t>e  ones  to  pay  a  doctor's  bill,  whicb 

or    to   those   who   are   in    indigent  ^^  *he  best  could  not  be  m  any  de- 

Tu-       L  gfcc  adequate  to  the  services  ren- 

circumstances.       This    change,    no  ^^^^^      ^ake  the  cases,  too.  which 

doubt,  18  the  result  of  bringing  the  need  special   services— the  obscure 

community  into  closer  contact  with  skin  diseases,  obstinate  affections  of 

these  institutions  than  has  been  the  the  nervous  system,  cases  requiring 

custom  in  the  past.    Many  hospitals  delicate  operations;  a  majority  of 

now  hold  public  meetings  in  which  these  have  already  paid  a  general 

one  of  the  main  features  is  an  ad-  practitionera  fair  fee  before  applying: 

dress  by  some  medical  man.     An  ad-  to  a  hospital.     Instead  of  saying  that 

dress  by  Dr.  William  Osier,  of  Balti-  our  charities  are  abused  by  such  peo- 

raore,  on  the  occasion  of  the  semi-  pie,  I  maintain  that  they  are  not  used 

centenary  of  the  Trc^  Hospital,  pub-  enough,  and  are  not  sufficiently  taken 

lished  in  the  January  number  of  the  advantage  of  by  the  general  prac- 
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titioners.  The  gotdcn  rule  in  theprac- 
tice  of  medicine  makes  the  interest  of 
the  patient  the  first  consideration, 
and  so  soon  as  the  physician  is  puz- 
zled, or  finds  the  case  to  be  obscure 
or  not  progressing  well,  instead  of 
straining  a  family  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances— distraining,  I  would 
call  it — ^by  a  consultant's  fee,  he 
should  send  the  patient  to  a  hospital. 
If  the  patient  can  pay  something  for 
the  accommodation,  well  and  good; 
if  not,  well  and  good;  to  help  such 
is  the  truest  form  of  charity.  I  am 
not  speaking,  remember,  of  the  abso- 
lutely poor,  but  of  the  relatively  poor 
and  the  improvident,  upon  whom 
sickness  comes  as  a  terrible  trial.  In 
relieving  these  people  of  their  obli- 
gations to  the  profession  by  placing 
them  in  more  skillful  hands,  or 
where  the  nursing  is  better,  the  phy- 
sician only  does  his  duty,  though  it 
may  be  at  a  pectmiary  loss." 


Tlie.llllRI^  DtSTUa  CONKIIENCL 


On  Wednesday  afternoon,  January 
16,  a  conference  was  held  at  the  Third 
District  office  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society,  at  297  Broome  street, 
to  discuss  '** Overcrowding  in  Public 
Schoofe  and  Possible  Remedies.*' 
This  was  one  of  a  series  of  four  con- 
ferences which  are  to  be  held  at  this 
office  during  the  winter,  to  discuss 
public-school  questions.  The  truancy 
problem  will  be  under  consideration 
at  the  next  meeting,  which  will  be 
held  in  February. 

Last  winter  similar  conferences 
were  held  on  "Day  Nurseries  and 
Children.**  The  object  of  these  con- 
ferences is  to  bring  together  charity, 
workers  and  others  interested  in  the 
social  evils  of  the  district,  with  the 
hope  that  more  interest  may  be 
aroused  and  some  remedy  provided. 

JTcarly  one  hundred  were  present 
at  the  conference.     Addresses  were 


made  by  Mr.  Charles  C.  Rurlingliamt 
Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  &iuca^ 
tion,  and  Associate  Superintendent 
Seth  T.  Stewart.  Miss  Eaton,  a 
teacher  in  the  schools  of  the  East 
Side,  also  speke  briefly.  Dr.  S.  S. 
Bogert  presided. 

*  The  district  under  discussion  was 
principally  that  between  the  Bowery 
and   the   East   River,   included   be- 

^tween  Twelfth  and  Catherine  streets. 
The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Burlingham,  who  said  in  part : 

One  cause  of  overcrowding  is  due 
to  ignorance  of  conditions  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  A  statistician 
recently  examined  the  reports  of  the 
school-  department,  and  after  com- 
paring the  number  of  sittings  wkh 
the  average  attendance,  declared  that 
the  school  facilities  already  exceed- 
ed the  requirements.  In  this  there 
is  some  degree  of  truth.  Some 
vacancies  may  be  found  on  the 
middle  West  Side;  but  the  difficul- 
ties, including  the  crossing  of  the 
.Bowery,  are  too  great  to-  permit 
transfer  of  the  children. 

In  this  district  there  is  a  registry 
of  52,954  .children,  an  mccease  of 
seven  per  cent  over  the  number 
found  there  last  year.  In  the  past 
ten  years  24,638  sittings  have  been 
added  in  this  district.  The  entire 
number  of  sittings  added  in  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx  in  the  same 
decade  *was   115,265,,  wbich  meaas 

«that  this  district  has  received  about 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  increased 
capacity. 

The  schools  are  full  to  overflow^ 
ing.  The  number  of  pupils  refused 
admission   does    not  represent   t^ 

,  entirie^  number  out  of  schiool ;  if  oae 
child  in  a  family  is  refused  admis-- 
sion,  others  frequently  do  not  apply. 
The  part-time  class  is  an  indica- 
tion of  overcrowded  school3.  In 
December,  1899,  in  thi§  district^ 
there  were  ninety-six  part-time  class- 
es; in  December,  iQOO,  there  were 
161  such  classes^    This  means  that 
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8,000  chiUntar  are  getting^  pttrt-Ume 
infltroction*  and  tteittr  v&i  taaiehers 
aie  doing  nearly  double  work,  A 
lajg^akiss  permits  but  Uttle  atten- 
tioA  to  the  individuality  of  the 
student,  which  lack  of  attention  is 
one  of  the  great  causes  of  truancy. 
The  Board  of  Estimate  has  the  tax- 
payer in  mind;  it  has  been  econom- 
ical. Stir  up  sentiment,  demand 
your  rights,  and  more  school  facili- 
ties will  be  secured. 

Superintendent  Stewart  wa^  the 
next  speaker.  He  compared  the 
number  of  school  sittings  provided 
in  cities  with  the  population,  and 
stated  that  "  if  you  divide  the  popu- 
lation <rf  the  city  by  thnee  you  have 
the  school  popuiatton^  Divide  the 
school  population  by  two  and  you 
have  the  number  of  desks  required, 
which>  under  ordinary  conditions,  is 
one  to  every  six  inhabitants.  In 
Greater  New  York  there  is  not  one 
desk  for  every  eight  in  the  general 
population.  In  the  place  of  000,000 
desks,  we  have  only  45,000." 

In  this  district  there  should  be 
one  desk  to  every  four  in  the  popu- 
lation ;  in  other  sections  one  desk  to 
eight  or  twelve  in  the  population 
may  be  all  that  is  required.  This 
distsrrct  has  one-fifth  of  the  school 
population  of  the  city ;  it  has  re- 
ceived over  one-fifth  of  the  school 
property.  In  Manhattan  there  are 
20j$)00  children  in  part-time  classes, 
and'  in  Brooklyn  there  are  40,000. 

There  should  be  three  primary 
schools  to  every  two  grammar 
schools  constructed.  This  ratio  has 
not  been  maintained,  and  without 
adjustable  furniture  it  is  difficult  to 
change  a  room  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  different  grades  of  stur 
dents. 

Mr.  Stewart  suggested  the  follow- 
ing remedies:  An  increase  in  the 
number  of  parks  dnd  playgrounds  in 
thrvicinity  and  model  tenements  in 
more  distant  parts  of  the  city.  Thk, 
it  IMT  urged,  w^ttld  be  arfkctor  tend- 


ing to  distribute  the  population.  He 
also  favored  the  prohibition  of  sweat- 
shops, and  thought  that  the  new 
bridge  might  create  a  demand  (or 
warehouses  in  that  vicinity,  thereby 
lesAening  the  number  of  dwellings* 
He  favored  local  boards  simitar  to 
those  in  Berlin,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
see  that  children  are  kept  in  school. 
Such  a  board,  he  thought,  might 
.provide  for  the  conveyance  of  chil- 
dren from  a  crowded  district  to  one 
having  room  for  more  students. 


WL  COLORCir  NOME  AND  HOSPirAL. 


The  Colored  Home  and  Hospital 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  located  at 
East  I42d  street  and  Concord  avenue, 
*"  provides  a  home  for  the  support 
and  comfort  of  aged,  infirm,  and 
destitute  colored  persons  of  both 
sexes;  a  home  for  incurables;  a  hos- 
pital for  medical  and  surgical  cases, 
having  separate  buildings  for  con- 
sumptive and  maternity  patients, 
and  a  detached  pavilion  for  infec- 
tious diseases.  It  also  maintains  a 
training  school  for  colored  nurses, 
which  was  established  in  1898." 

At  this  home  and  hospital,  which 
has  a  capacity  of  300  beds,  there 
were,  on  January  18,  230  inmates. 
Most  of  the  inmates  at  this  institu- 
tion are  not  able  to  pay  anything 
for  their  care.  Those  who  are,  how- 
ever, are  expected  to  pay.  The 
consumptive  wards  contain  thirty 
beds,  but  the  number  of  patients  is 
usually  not  more  than  ten,  although 
the  hospital  authorities  have  pub- 
licly expressed  a  willingness  to  care 
for  patients  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis. 

The  -superintendent,  Mr.  Amzj 
Lake,. says  that  most  of  those  who 
do  come  are  already  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  consumption,  with  little 
hope  of  Tecovcry* 

The  patients,  as  a  rule,  are  received- 
only  onCi  permit  front  the  Supeiv 
intCRilent  of    Outdoor   Poor*  wh^^ 
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determines  whether  they  are  proper 
public  charges. . 

The  training  school  for  nurse^  was 
established  in  1898,  in  the  belief  that 
inteUigent  colored  women  are  espe- 
cially fitted  for  the  profession  of 
trained  nurse.  This  training  school 
can  accommodate  sixteen  students. 
The  number  of  students  registered 
at  the  present  time  is  thirteen.  The 
requirements  for  admission  are  about 
the  same  as  those  in  other  schools 
of  the  kind. 

A  two-years'  course  is  given,  which 
consists  of  lectures,  text-book  work, 
and  practical  work  in  nursing.  The 
students  are  taken  on  probation  for 
the  first  twQ  months,  after  which 
time,  provided  their  work  is  satis- 
factory, they  aje  accepted  as  pupil 
nurses. 

On  December  7  the  first  class  of 
trained  nurses  graduated.  This  class, 
consisting  of  seven  members,  was 
addressed  by  Dr.  Stephen  Smith. 
These  graduates,  at  the  present  time, 
are  employed  as  nurses  in  private 
homes,  for  the  most  part  in  New 
York  city.  Mrs.  H.  D.  Morgan,  the 
superintendent  of  this  training  school, 
states  that  there  are  similar  schools 
in  Chicago  and  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
that  there  are  no  other  schools  in 
New  York  for  the  training  of  colored 
nurses. 

PRIVATE  HOSPITALS. 


QUARTERLY   REPORT   OP   CASKS   APPROVED   AND 

DISAPPROVED   BY   THE    DEPARTMENT 

OF  CHARITIES. 

The  private  hospitals  hereinafter 
mentioned  receive  payment  from  the 
city  for  the  care  of  patients  who  are 
properly  public  charges.  For  med- 
ical cases  they  receive  sixty  cents  per 
day ;  for  surgical  cases,  eighty  cents, 

and  for  maternity  cases,  a  lumpsiun 
of  $18.  The  private  hospitals  sub- 
mit the  names  of  patients  claimed  by 
them  to  be  proper  public  charges  to 


the  Department  of  Public  Charities^ 
and  ask  pa)mient  for  their  care* 
The  Department  of  Public  Charities 
has  eight  paid  agents  who  investi- 
gate the  circumstances  of  such 
patients.  This  investigation  deter- 
mines whether  or  not  the  patient  is 
to  be  accepted  as  a  proper  public 
charge. 

It  is  learned  from  Mr.  C.  F.  Voll- 
ers,  who  has  charge  of  these  investi- 
gating agents,  that  for  the  quarter 
ending  December  31  the  number  of 
cases  approved  was  2,059;  the 
number  of  cases  disapproved  was 
1,102. 

The  reasons  for  disapproving  were 
as  follov^rs:  Non-residents,  142;  im- 
migrants, tv^renty-six ;  unknown  at 
residence  given,  115 ;  insufficient  his- 
tory, 161 ;  able  to  pay,  226;  referred 
to  public  hospitals,  seven ;  not  emer- 
gency, 360 ;  able  to  support  at  home, 
nine ;  one-day  cases,  one.  The  total 
number  of  cases  investigated  was 
3,161  as  against  3,237  for  the  pre- 
vious qiiarter. 

Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  had  the  largest 
number  of  cases  both  approved  and 
disapproved;  the  number  of  ap- 
provals being  345 ;  the  number  disap- 
proved, 157.  St.  Vincent's  Hos- 
pital submitted  359  patients  as 
proper  public  charges,  of  whom  250 
were  approved  and  109  disapproved. 
St.  Francis  Hospital,  cases  approved,. 
223 ;  disapproved,  52.  Post  Grad- 
uate Hospital,  approved,  203; 
disapproved,  115.  J.  Hood  Wright 
Hospital,  cases  accepted,  134;  reject- 
ed, thirty-seven.  At  Flower  Hos- 
pital 159  cases  were  approved  and 
thirteen  disapproved.  At  St.  Joseph's- 
Hospital  157  cases  were  accepted  and 
sixty-four  refused. 

Each  of  the  above  hospitals  had 
more  than  one  hundred  approved 
cases. 

The  number  of  maternity  cases^ 
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submitted  to  the  department  as 
proper  public  charges,  was  greatest 
from  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital. 
Of  these  cases  ninety-five  were  ap- 
proved and  109  disapproved.  The 
New  York  Infants'  Hospital  sub- 
mitted ninety-four  cases  for  ap- 
proval, fifty-nine  of  which  were  con- 
sidered as  proper  public  charges  and 
thirty-five  were  not. 

The  following  hospitals  also  sub- 
mitted cases  to  the  department  for 
approval,  each  of  them  having  less 
than  one  hundred  approved  cases: 
New  York  Infirmary,  Mothers*  and 
Babies',  New  York  Mothers',  St. 
Mark's,  Lebanon,  German,  New 
York  Polyclinic,  Beth  Israel,  Seton, 
Columbus,  New  Amsterdam  Eye  and 
Ear,  New  York  Ophthalmic,  Rup- 
tured and  Cripples',  Babies',  New 
York  Ophthalmic  and  Aural,  St. 
Zita's  Home,  McDonough  Memo- 
rial, Nursery  and  Child's,  Washing- 
ton Square. 


CHARITY  IN  CUBA. 


Major-Gen.  Leonard  Wood  speaks 
as  follows  concerning  the  work  of 
the  United  States  authorities  in 
Cuba  in  behalf  of  public  charitable 
institutions,  in  an  article  in  Collier  s 
Weekly. 

'*  From  the  eastern  to  the  western 
end  of  Cuba  the  institutions  of  benefi- 
cence and  the  hospitals  have  been 
carefully  and  systematically  reor- 
ganized, and  in  many  instances  reno- 
vated  and  re-equipped.  Industrial 
and  manual  training  institutions 
have  been  established,  and  a  new 
law  governing  the  administration  of 
charities  and  providing  for  the  care 
of  orphans,  indigents,  and  insane 
persons  has  been  put  in  operation. 
This  work  has  been  done  by  Colonel 
Greble,  with  the  verv  able  issislance 


of  Mr.  Homer  Folks  of  New  York 
Board  of  Charities  [State  Charities 
Aid  Association. — Ed.].  In  the  past 
few  months,  between  fifty  and  sixty 
of  the  smaller  asylums  have  been 
broken  up,  improved  conditions  ex- 
isting throughout  the  island  having 
made  it  possible  for  relatives  and 
friends  to  take  the  children  once 
more  into  their  families  and  provide 
for  their  support. 

"  Modem  plumbing  and  modern 
instruments  have  been  put  into  the 
larger  hospitals,  and  to-day  the  larger 
cities  of  Cuba  and  most  of  the  larger 
towns  are  supplied  with  efficient  and 
well-equipped  institutions  of  this 
character." 


TENEMENTS  IN  THE  BRONX. 


(From  the  Evening  Post.) 

Among  the  regulations  most 
strongly  urged  in  the  report  of  the 
Tenement-House  Commission  will 
be  a  law  regelating  the  construction 
of  tenement-houses  in  the  Bronx. 
The  members  of  the  Commission  are 
personally  in  favor  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  all  tenements  in  this  quarter 
of  the  city ;  this,  however,  is  believed 
not  to  be  practicable,  and  the  recom- 
mendation will  be  for  special  re- 
strictions as  to  the  worst  evils  in  this 
form  of  building^.  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Brown,  the  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion most  familiar  with  conditions 
in  the  Bronx,  in  an  interview,  Janu- 
ary 12,  said: 

,  "The  new  tenements  which  have 
been  built  in  this  uncongested  quar- 
ter of  New  York  are  as  objectionable 
as  those  to  be  found  anywhere. 
Some  excuse  is  found  for  crowd- 
ing in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city,  where  every  inch  of  ground  has 
its  value  for  commercial  purposes; 
no  such  excuse  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Bronx.  There  is  plenty  of  ground 
and    the    district    is    comparatively 
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new.  Until  recently  conditions  have 
been  entirely  suburban.  The  whdlc 
section  was  a  locality  of  separate 
residences,  a  good  many  of  them 
small  detached  houses  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  laboring  people. 

"Tenements  are  beginning  to 
change  the  character  of  the  district. 
There  has  been  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  building,  owing  to  the  nat- 
ural tendency  to  move  northward  iff 
Manhattan.  Houses  had  to  be  built, 
and  it  is  a  question  of  the  tenement 
or  something  else.  The  greed  of 
contractors  and  real-estate  holders 
has  seen  more  money  in  putting  up 
a  huge,  flimsy  tenement  on  a  twenty- 
five-foot  lot  than  anything  else. 
Plenty  of  streets  have  been  ruined  by 
them,  and  instead  of  increasing  the 
value  of  property  they  have  de- 
creased it.  Families  have  moved 
out  and  gone  further  west  to  escape 
the  tenements.  Hardly  any  of  these 
buildings  have  been  put  up  accord- 
ing to  the  law  that  we  have  now. 

"They  are  all  built  of  the  cheapest 
materials — cheap  brick,  cheap  wood- 
work, and  faulty  construction.  The 
woodwork  is  light  pine  usually, 
shipped  from  the  west  ready  made 
to  be  fitted  together  and  set  into  the 
walls.  This  wood,  of  course,  is  very 
inflammable.  These  buildings  cover 
more  than  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  lots,  the  courtyards  are  very 
small,  and  from  three  to  four  fam- 
ilies are  housed  on  one  floor.  A 
tenement  on  a  twenty-five  foot  lot, 
for  example,  will  hold  twenty-two 
families.  In  short,  conditions  around 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth 
street  and  further  up  are  just  as 
bad  as  they  are  in  the  heart  of  the 
downtown  districts.  Westchester 
avenue.  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
ninth  street,  Southern  Boulevard, 
One     Hundred     and     Thirtv-ninth 


street,  and  the  streets  between  these 
.are  where  the  tenements  are  -most 
Qoticeable. 

"The  census  figures,"  added  Mr. 
Brown,  "show  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  population.  In 
1890  the  population  was  only 
74,085,  as  against  200,507  in 
1900.  This  is  an  increase  of 
127.70  per  cent  in  population,  which 
is  just  about  double  the  percentage 
of  increase  in  the  settlement  of  any 
other  locality  in  the  United  States.*' 

Between  Third  and  Lincoln  ave- 
nues there  are  row«  of  tenement- 
houses  quite  as  wretched  as  any- 
thing to  be  found  on  the  lower  Rast 
Side.  On  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
ninth  street,  west  of  Third  avenue, 
the  ramshackle  rookeries  now  occu- 
pied by  Italians  are  giving  way  to 
five-story  tenements,  which  instead 
of  improving  the  neighborhood  will 
rather  intensify  its  wretchedness. 
Squalor  and  filth  mark  the  blocks 
between  Lincoln  avenue  and  Third 
avenue,  but  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-ninth  street,  from  Third  to 
Park  avenue,  will  equal  Mulberry 
bend  at  its  worst  in  the  days  pre- 
ceding its  destruction.  The  tene- 
ments are  being  built  with  one  ob- 
ject only  in  view,  to  crowd  into 
them  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
people. 

On  Washington  avenue  whole 
blocks  of  frame  cottages  have  been 
swept  away.  All  the  way  up  to  One 
Hundred  and  Seventy-first  street  a 
similar  condition  exists;  the  new 
tenement,  or  one  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, meets  the  eye  whichever  way 
one  turns.  The  vine-covered  porches 
and  the  little  flower  gardens  are 
gone  or  going.  Turning  eastward 
to  the  Southern  Boulevard,  no  mat- 
ter bv  what  avenue,  one  finds  the 
tenement-house   still    marching   on. 
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They  are  arising  on  every  comer,  in 
every  little  street,  and  breaking  in 
on  these  rural  avenues  themselves. 
The  Boston  road,  on  which  are  some 
handsome  frame  villas,  alone  seems 
to  have  escaped  this  onwaTd  mirch. 
The  residents  on  the  Boston  road 
own  their  hooses,  as  a  rule,  so 
that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  a 
change,  and  the  same  is  true  of  a  few 
districts  bordering  on  the  boulevard 
for  a  mile  or  so  before  it  runs  into 
West  Farms. 

Half  a  dozen  years  ago  lots  could 
be  purchased  in  this  neighborhood 
for  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars,  and 
quite  a  number  of  people  bought 
and  put  up  their  own  houses.  These 
lots  are  to-day  worth  thousands. 
Struggling  people  who  bought  per- 
haps only  one  lot  are  content  to  re- 
tain their  homes,  but  the  real  estate 
speculator  was  also  very  mudi  in 
evidence,  and  the  men  who  two 
years  or  a  year  ago  built  frame 
houses  which  let  for  $20  and 
$25  a  month,  are  tearing  them 
down  to-day  to  erect  in  their 
stead  tenement-houses.  Westches- 
ter avenue's  rustic  simplicity  is  rap- 
idly disappearing,  and  in  a  little 
while  the  Bronx  river,  beloved  of 
poets  and  painters,  will  have  the 
double-deckers  mirrored  in  its 
stream. 

For  years  all  over  this  section  nor 
body  thought  of  building  anything 
but  a  fr'^me  house,  and  the  specula- 
tors lay  back  awaiting  an  extension 
of  the  elevated  railroad.  Now  that 
the  extension  is  in  sight,  and  rapid 
transit  all  the  way  to  Bronx  Park; 
there  is  a  big  boom  on,  and  bricklay- 
ers are  rushing  work  on  every  patch 
of  ground.  A  peculiarity  of  the 
Bronx  tenements  is  that  thev  are  all 
of  a  yellow  or  orange  brick,  so  that 
in  the  near  future  a  once  beautiful 


district  will  be  distinguished  lor  its 
ochre  hideousacss. 

There  ts  jeven  yet  dme  Id  %m^  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx  if  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Tenement-House 
Commission  are  adopted,  but  these 
amendments,  it  is  felt,  may  have  a 
hard  time  against  the  lobbying  of 
the  real-estate  men. 
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City  of  New  York,  Department  of  ) 
Finance,  Comptroller's  Office,      f 

January  22,  T901. 

Editor  Charities, 

T05  East  Twenty-second  street, 
Manhattan,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  current  issue  of  your 
valuable  weekly  contains  a  table  purporting 
to  show  the  comparative  appropriations  of 
the  city  budget  for  the  years  1900  and  1901, 
setting  forth  a  slight  increase  in  1901  as 
against  the  previous  year. 

Since  the  official  records  do  not  bear  out 
this  allegation,  permit  me  to  briefly  state 
the  actual  figures,  as  follows  : 


1900. 

1901. 

Charitable      institutions 
(municqial) 

•CbaiiuMe     institutions. 
JUew      York      County 
■Qhaf^gTs r . , 

12,857,084.27 
120,455.00 

5i»70.oo 
4.30s  00 

la 

,786.011.06 

125  177.00 

72,150.00 

4.375-0O 

4.'55oo 

Cliariuble     institutions, 
Kinips  County  charges 

Charitable     institutions. 
Queens  Countv  charges 

Charitable     institutions, 
Richmond     County 
charges — 

Toul 

l3i079.2S9-6o 

|a 

,991,868.06 

showing  for  the  year  of  1901  a  decrease  of 

$87,391. 54* 

This  decrease  is  partly  due  to  the  more 

thorou"::!'  system  of  investigation  now  obtain- 
ing in  the  Deparirncnt  of   Public  Chanties, 


with  the  assistance  of  public-spirited  asso- 
ciations. 

To  a  considerable  extent  it  is  also  the  first 
result  of  the  so-called  Stranahan  law. 
Chapter  196,  of  1899,  which  enabled  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to 
inaugurate  a  more  rational  system  of  sub- 
sidizing private  institutions  of  a  charitable 
character. 

By  rectifying  the  slight  mistake  of  your 
coropilator  you  will. render  a  service  to  your 
numerous  clientele,  and  to 

Yours  truly, 

Bird  S.  Colkr, 
Comptroller. 

[There  are  two  differences  be- 
tween the  amounts  given  by  the 
Comptroller  above  for  1901  and  the 
classified  table  published  in  Char- 
ities of  last  week.  One  of  these 
is  that  the  Comptroller  has  included 
the  sum  of  $21,450  for  payment  of 
county  charges  in  the  Matteawan 
State  Hospital.  This  was  not  in- 
cluded in  our  statement  for  the 
reason  that  these  payments  are  made 
to  a  state  institution  and  not  to  a  pri- 
vate charity.  The  sum  of  $762  ap- 
propriated to  the  German  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Home  for  arrearages  for  1899 
was  also  omitted  from  our  table,  but 
is  included  in  the  above  statement. 
With  these  additions  the  classified 
statement  for  1901  as  given  in 
Charities,  which  was  compiled 
by  us,  exactly  agrees  with  the  figures 
given  by  the  Comptroller.  It  was, 
however,  an  error  on  our  part  to 
.state  that  the  total  is  $11,000  more 
than  the  amount  appropriated  for 
1900.  In  making  this  comparison 
we  overlooked  the  sum  of  $100,000 
appropriated  in  the  budget  for  1900 
to  cover  possible  deficiencies  in  the 
specified  appropriations.  This  should 
of  course  be  included,  since  there  is 
no   corresponding   appropriation    in 
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the  bfudget  for  1901,  and  since  most 
of  the  $ioo,cxx)  appropriated  in  1900 
was  expended.  Taking  this  into 
account  there  is  a  decrease  for  the 
year  1 901  of  $87,391.54,  ^  is  stated 

by  the  Comptroller.— Ed.  Charities.] 


m  IP 
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The  New  York  Tribune  in  an  edi- 
tonal,  January  8,  reviews  the  work 
of  the  Commission  in  Lunacy  for  the 
past  year  and  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion that,  though  there  has  undoubt- 
edly been  great  waste  in  connection 
with  the  state  hospitals,  it  has 
not  increased ;  but  that  on  the  other 
hand  it  has  steadily  decreased  with 
centralized  control  of  all  expendi- 
tures. 


A  CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITABLE  SOCIETIES. 


At  a  large  and  representative 
meeting  of  those  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  principal  char- 
itable institutions  in  New  York  city, 
held  in  the  United  Charities  Build- 
ing, January  2}^,  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted  to  the  effect 
that  the  proposed  reorganization  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  public  and  private  charities  of 
this  state  and  of  their  beneficiaries. 
The  reasons  set  forth  in  this  resolu- 
tion are  similar  to  those  formulated 
by  the  committee  recently  appointed 
for  this  purpose  at  a  conference  of 
charitable  societies,  and  published 
in  the  last  issue  of  CHARITIES. 

Mr.  George  F.  Canfield,  president 
of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion, who  first  addressed  the  meet- 
ing, called  attention  to  the  funda- 
mental conditions  which  a  super- 
visory body  must  fulfill,  and  main- 
tained that  such  a  lx)dy  must  be  inde- 


pendent of  the  thing  or  system  which 
is  under  supervision  and  investiga- 
tion. Furthermore  such  a  board 
should  represent  with  absolute  im- 
partiality the  interests  of  Protestants, 
Catholics,  and  Hebrews  alike, — 
which  can  not  be  expected,  save 
from  a  representative  body.  The 
board  as  now  organized  under  the 
constitutional  provision  was  com- 
pared with  the  proposed  plan  for  re- 
organization, and  the  impossibility 
of  the  latter  fulfilling  the  funda- 
mental conditions  previously  named, 
was  clearly  shown. 

Professor  Felix  Adler,  Mrs.  C.  R. 
Lowell,  Mr.  Nathan  Bijur,  Rev.  D. 
J.  McMahon,  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel, 
and  others,  also  made  addresses. 

Upon  resolution  a  committee  of 
twenty  was  appointed  and  authorized 
to  take  such  action  as  might  be 
deemed  advisable  in  opposition  to  the 
proposed  reorganization  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities. 


CHANGES  IN  RULES  AT  BCLLEVUE  HOSPITAL. 


The  Commissioner  of  Charities 
has  approved  the  findings  of  the 
Medical  Board  of  Bellevue  Hospital 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Moore,  and 
reinstated  him.  From  the  evidence 
obtained  at  the  inquest  in  theHilliard 
case  and  his  own  investigations,  Mr. 
Keller  believed  that  Dr.  Moore  had 
been  negligent  and  for  this  reason 
the  order  of  suspension  was  issued, 
but  he  has  finally  acquiesced  in  the 
more  favorable  view  taken  by  the 
'Medical  Board. 

A  committee  of  five  from  the 
Bellevue  Medical  Board  has  decided 
that  the  work  of  caring  for  patients 
in  the  alcoholic  and  insane  wards  is 
too  great  for  one  interne  and  has 
assigned  an  interne  to  each  of  these 
wards.  Dr.  Moore  had  been  in 
chprcre  of  both  wards. 

Mr.  Keller  has  made  an  arrange- 
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ment  with  the  Manhattan  State  Hos- 
pital authorities  on  RandalKs  Island, 
whereby  the  latter  will  <examine,  in 
conjunction  with  Belle vue  physicians 
for  the  insane,  patients  as  to  their 
physical  condition  before  they  are 
transferred  from  Bellevue  to  the 
State  Hospital   Hesaysthat  **in  ihis 

way  the  responsibility  for  bruises  re- 
sulting from  carelessness  or  violence 
can  be  fixed  beyond  a  doubt." 

On  January  15  the  following  order 
was  sent  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Charities  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Bellevue  Hospital :  That  on  and  after 
this  date  no  alien  or  non-resident, 
alleged  to  be  insane  in  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital shall  be  turned  over  to  the  De- 
partment of  Outdoor  Poor  for 
transfer  to  the  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy,  but  that  the  physician  in 
charge  of  the  pavilion  for  the  insane 
in  Bellevue  Hospital  shall  notify  the 
central  office  of  the  presence  of  any 
alien  or  non-resident  in  the  pavilion, 
and  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Charities  shall  communicate 
directly  witH  the  Commission  in 
Lunacy,  informing  them  of  the  de- 
tention of  any  alien  or  non-resident 
in  the  pavilion  for  the  insane  at 
Bellevue  Hospital  and  asking  therti 
to  remove  such  alien  or  non-resi- 
dent. 


THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES. 


A  member  of  the  committee, 
whose  statement  regarding  the  pro- 
posed  reorganization   of   the   Static 

Board  of  Charities  was  published  in 
Charities  last  week,  has  sent  the 
following  letter  to  the  Post-Express 
of  Rochester. 

January  23,  1901. 
Editor  of  the  Post-F.xpress, 
Rochester,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir  :  An  editorial  in  the  Post  Express 
of  January  18  has  just  been  brought  to  my 
attention  which  represents  a  committee,  of 


which  the  undersigned  is  a  -meiDber,  as  op- 
posing reform.  A«  this  is  the  fnm.  thne^hat 
die  writer,  or.  soiftr  as  lie  Iraova,  Jiay  tither 
member  of  that  committee,  has  ever  been 
dliarged  with  opposing  retom,  I  timve  cead 
the  article  with  considerable  care.  May  I 
point  out,  in  the  first  place,  that  you  have 
keen  led  to  make  asi  iscoirectand  a  very-'iniS' 
leading  statement  as  to  what  the  report  of 
the  committee  says?  You  state  that  it  de- 
clares that  the  entire  expense  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  including  railroad  fares, 
was  but  $5,643.79.  What  it  does  say  is  as 
follows:  **The  eniiic  amqunt  paid  to  com- 
missioners as  compensation  and  as  traveling 
expenses  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1900,  was  #5 ,643. 79."  This  is  correct,  and  it 
is  the  fact  pertinent  to  the  present  discussion. 
It  is  probable  that  your  editorial  writer  bad 
seen  only  a  part  of  the  statement.  Other- 
wise the  misquotation  Irom  it  would  be  the 
less  excusable,  in  that  the  paragraph  imme- 
diately following  that  from  which  the  quota- 
tion is  made  states  that  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  detailed  expenditures  of  the  Board 
fails  to  disclose  any  particulars  in  which  a 
reduction  might  be  made  without  reducing 
correspondingly  the  work  of  the  Board,  as 
clearly  defined  by  the  Constitution  and 
statutes.  The  fair  and  candid  reader  would 
certainly  discover  that  this  could  not  refer 
to  the  sums  paid  to  members  of  the  Board 
for  compensation. 

In  the  Governor's  message  it  had  been  pro- 
posed to  substitute  a  single  salaried  commis- 
sioner for  the  present  Board,  "^^  thereby " 
saving  the  sum  named.  The  committee  was, 
of  course,  well  aware  that  there  were  other 
expenses — for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
inspector  and  other  employes  ;  for  printinig, 
stationery,  etc.,  and  for  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Slate  and  Alien  Poor. 
The  message,  ho v\ ever,  had  not  indicated  any 
intention  of  cutting  down  these  expenses. 
If  there  is  any  proposition  for  retrenchment 
in  these  respects,  it  should  be  considered 
upon  its  merits,  and  this  is  entirely  within 
the  power  of  the  legislature.  Deta  led  esti- 
mates are  submitted  by  the  Slate  Board,  and 
if  any  of  the  items  are  cut  out  by  the  Legis- 
lature, this  settles  the  matter.  It  is  -not 
necessary  to  reorganize  the  Board  in  order 
to  reduce  expenditures  atany  of  these  points. 
If  the  money  is  not  appropriated  by  the  Leg- 
islature, it  can  not  be  spent.  Indeed,  as  is 
suggested  in  the  committee's  statement,  it 
would  be  easier  to  lessen  the  number  of  in- 
spectors or  oiher  employes  if  there  is  a 
board,  as  at  present,  containing  several 
members  >vho  voluntarily  give  a  very  large 
amount  of  time  to  the  work  of  the  Board, 
than  it  would  be  under  the  new  plan  i>y 
which  the  entire  responsibility  is  placed  upon 
a  salaried  commissioner,  with  the  assistance 
of  two  other  persons  occupying  other  state 
offices.  The  statement,  therefore,  is  both 
fair  and  candid  in  insisting  that  the  change 
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JOCoaHDeaded  could  oot  effect  the  economy 
indicated,  and,  in  fact,  that  it  would  not 
effect  any  economy  whatever. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  a  policy  of  re- 
XBcnchmeot  which  begins  with  the  particular 
boards  which,  in  fact,  are  checking  ex- 
travagances and  are  protecting  the  charitable 
institutions  of  the  state  from  the  baneful  in- 
fluence of  partisan  politics.  With  any  re- 
forms proposed  by  the  Governor  or  by  any 
one  else  resulting  in  real  economy  and  in- 
creased efficiency,  I  am  in  the  most  hearty 
sympathy.  The  p^an  to  abolish  the  State 
Board  of  Chazities  does  noi  seem  to  me  a 
measure  of  this  kind. 


EDITORIAL  OPINION. 

**THE   EVENI.NG   POST." 

It  is  more  than  thirty-three  years  since 
New  York  esublished  a  State  Board  of 
Chanties,  and  the  Constitution  of  1894  made 
this  board  a  permanent  feature  of  the  gov- 
ernment, requiring  the  Legislature  to  pro- 
vide for  its  maintenance.  The  members 
of  the  board  ''shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate."  The  spirit  of  this  pro- 
vision plainly  is  that  the  persons  so  appoint- 
ed shall  be  people  selected  for  this  express 
purpose,  and  not  state  officials  chosen  for 
other  reasons,  who  may  be  designated  to  act 
as  members  of  the  Board,  aad  the  debates 
in  the  cxmvention  of  1894  leave  no  shadow 
of  doubt  that  the  intention  of  those  who 
framed  the  instrument  was  to  assure  the 
continuance  and  permanence  of  such 
a  commission  of  people  holding  no  other 
state  office,  as  had  existed  since  1867,  but 
always  subject  to  summary  abolition  by 
act  of  the  Legislature.  There  is  consequently 
grave  doubt  whether  the  Court  of  Appeals 
would  consider  a  board  of  three  men,  two  o€ 
whom  are  already  state  officials,  as  the  kind 
of  commission  contemplated  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

A  much  more  serious  objection  to  the 
pending  bill,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  existinc:  Board  could  not 
possibly  be  maintained  if  there  should  be 
substituted  a  commission  of  three,  two  of 
whom  were  already  state  officers  and  the 
third  an  outsider,  paid  a  salary  of  only  $2,500 
a  year.  There  are  now  twelve  members. 
One  for  each  judicial  district  would  mak« 
eight,  and  as  Greater  New  York  furnishes  a 
large  proportion  of  the  work,  there  ought  to 
be  certainly  two  members  here — or  nine  in 
all,  at  the  least.  The  members  receive  no 
salaries — only  f  10  for  each  day's  attendance 
upon  meetings,  and  their  expenses,  which 
amounted  last  year  to  but  $3,200  and  $3,205 
respectively.  The  saving  by  substitutiixg  a 
commission  with  one  paid  member  at  $2,500 
a  year  would  be  a  mere  trifle. 

The  Board  has  been  composed  of  public- 
spirited  men  aod  women,  who  represented 
different  races,  parties,  and  religious  faiths. 


but  whoj^nited  in  unselfish  .efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  70,000  unfortunate 
people  who  are  in  the  charitable,  eleemosy- 
nary, correctional,  or  reformatory  institu- 
tions, state,  county,  ^r  municipal,  incor- 
porated or  not  incorporated,  which  the 
Constitution  requires  them  to  visit  and 
inspect.  This  injunction  has  been  so  faith- 
fully observed  that  this  wretched  class  has 
been  raised  from  a  condition  which  was 
once  fruitful  of  scandals,  and  often  a  re- 
proach to  a  civilized  commonwealth,  to  a 
situation  in  which  the  community  now  feels 
assured  that  any  charge  of  wrung  will  be 
thoroughly  investigated  and  the  needed 
remedy  applied  when  such  an  accusation  is 
proved. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  work  which  has  been 
so  faithfully  done  by  the  present  and  pre- 
vious boards  could  not  possibly  be  done  by 
a  single  man  of  the  type  to  be  selected  for 
the  $2,500  a  year  which  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
active  commissioner,  and  consequently  that 
the  Governor  was  much  misinformed  when 
he  hastily  concluded  that  efficiency  would 
not  be  impaired  by  the  proposed  change. 
It  would  be  inevitable  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  institution  should  suffer,  while 
the  public  would  not  have  the  confidence  in 
investigations  that  it  now  feels  when  the 
inquiry  should  be  made  by  such  a  new  com- 
missioi  as  is  suggested  Scandals  would  be 
certain  to  result,  the  reproach  of  which 
would  fall  in  large  measure  upon  the 
Governor  who  had  advised  the  change  of 
system.  If  there  be  any  room  for  judicious 
economy  in  the  expenditures  of  the  present 
Board,  its  members  will  undoubtedly  cooper- 
ate with  the  executive  in  measures  of  retrench- 
ment, but  ts  abolition  would  so  manifestly 
be  a  wrong  to  the  public  service  that  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  Governor  Odell  can  insist 
upon  it  after  a  candid  examination  into  the 
facts . 

*'THE   MAIL   AND   EXPRESS." 

The  present  board  is  independent  of  polit- 
ical influence  or  official  control,  and  it  is  only 
by  maintaining  that  attitude  that  it  can  prop- 
erly perform  the  service  which  was  intended 
in  giving  its  existence  a  constitutional  sanc- 
tion. Its  members  are  accused  of  being  offi- 
cious and  meddlesome,  which  is  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  an  efficient  performance  of 
the  work  of  supervision,  and  their  independ- 
ence of  official  authority,  which  has  caused 
irritation  at  Albany,  is  essential  to  their 
usefulness.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get 
the  same  beneficial  results  through  a  com- 
missioner appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
associated  with  other  state  officers,  and  the 
argument  that  a  moderate  saving  of  expense 
would  be  effected  is  utterly  without  weight. 
The  proposal  virtually  to  abolish  the  Board, 
whose  continued  existence  is  provided  for  in 
the  Constitution,  and  turn  its  duties  over  to 
a  bureau  of  state  government  is  altogether 
ill-advised. 
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A   LETTER  TO   THE   **  TIMES." 
To  the  Editor  of  The  N^w  York  Times  : 

I  am  amazed  at  the  indifference  with 
which  the  press  and  people  of  this  state  have 
received  the  Governor's  proposal  to  abolish 
the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

For  thirty-three  years  we  have  had  the 
benefit  of  the  services  of  an  absolutely  non- 
partisan, independent,  unpaid  board,  some 
members  of  which,  like  the  president,  Mr. 
William  R  Stewart,  have  given  twenty 
years  to  the  work,  devoting  much  time  and 
strength  to  watching  over  the  welfare  of  the 
thousands  of  children  and  other  helpless 
creatures  in  our  institutions,  and  to  super- 
vifsing  ihe  expenditure  of  the  millions  of 
dollars  of  the  people's  money  annually  spent 
in  their  care. 

Now,  the  Governor  proposes  to  substitute 
for  these  disinterested  citizens,  who  have 
always  been  carefully  selected  from  among 
the  prominent  men  in  each  judicial  district, 
one  paid  officer,  to  be  resident  in  Albany, 
and  **  assisted  "  (which  means  only  outvoted) 
by  two  other  state  officers,  who  will  be 
changed  at  each  election,  and  who  will  have 
neither  interest,  knowledge,  nor  time  to 
contribute  to  the  work  of  what  will  still  be 
called  the  *' State  Board  of  Charities,"  be- 
cause the  Constitution  requires  that  there 
shall  be  a  ''  Board." 

The  Governor's  plan  will  result  only  in 
opening  the  way  for  the  machine  of  which- 
ever party  is  in  control  of  the  slate  govern- 
ment to  dominate,  also  all  the  charitable  in- 
stitutions of  the  same. 

All  I  have  said  applies  also  to  the  State 
Board  of  Prisons,  except  that  the  interests 
involved  are  not  quite  so  important,  and 
that  the  board  has  worked  only  six  years 
instead  of  thirty-three. 

Josephine  Shaw  Lowell. 

New  York,  January  15,  1901. 


RESOLUnON  RaaiYE  TO  THE  STATE  BOARD 

or  CHARITIES. 


ADOPTED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS  OF  THE 

STATE  CHARITIES  AID  ASSOCIATION,  AT  A 

SPECIAL  MEETING,  HELD  MONDAY, 

JANUARY  21,  I90I. 


Whereas^  It  has  been  stated  recently  in  the 
public  press  that  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  possessed  powers  similar  to  those 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  was 
fully  able  to  do  the  work  now  performed  by 
that  Board  ;  therefore, 

Heiolved^  That  the  following  be  adopted  as 
an  official  statement  of  the  views  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  upon  this  question: 

The  Slate  Charities  Aid  Association,  while 
appreciating  the  suggestion  implied  in  the 
statement  attributed  to  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  state,  that  its  oversight  of  charitable 
institutions   is   sufficient,   and    that    further 


supervision  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
is  unnecessary,  is  obliged  to  dissent  from 
the  conclusion  as  staled,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

The  State  Charities  Aid  Association  was 
organized  in  1879,  five  years  after  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  was  established,  its  ob- 
ject being  to  assist  in  the  improvement  of 
public  charitable  institutions  by  enlisting 
the  active  interest  of  a  large  body  of  citizens 
in  their  local  institutions.  It  has  about  one 
thousand  active  members  residing  in  forty- 
six  different  counties  in  the  state.  It  has  a 
legal  right  of  entrance  to  public,  i.  ^.,  state, 
municipal,  town  anJ  county  institutions,  in- 
cluding state  hospitals  for  the  insane  ;  it  has 
no  right  to  visit  private  institutions,  whether 
or  not  in  receipt  of  public  funds.  Its  organi- 
zation throughout  the  state  has  enabled  the 
Association  to  secure  many  important  im- 
provements in  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  local  institutions ;  to  exert  a  strong 
influence  on  legislation  relating  to  charities, 
such  as  the  state  care  of  the  insane,  the 
establishment  of  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epi- 
leptics, and  the  separation  of  the  charitable 
institutions  of  New  York  city  from  its 
prisons ;  and  to  set  on  foot  many  practical 
agencies,  such  as  training  schools  for  nurses, 
agencies  for  placing-out  children,  etc.  The 
Association  has  no  official  connection  with 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  except  that  it 
makes  an  annual  report  to  that  Board,  and 
also  reports  to  it  from  time  to  time  evils  or 
abuses  which  it  may  discover,  which  require 
the  action  of  that  Board.  While  generally 
in  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  State 
Board  of  Chariiies,  it  has  sometimes  differed 
from  that  Board,  and  in  some  instances  has 
opposed  it.  The  Association  is  supported 
wholly  by  voluntary  contributions,  receiving 
no  public  funds  and,  in  fact,  being  prohib- 
ited by  its  by-laws  from  so  doing.  Its  policy 
is  always  shaped  without  reference  to  politi- 
cal or  sectarian  considerations.  All  parties 
and  creeds  are  represented  in  its  member- 
ship. Its  altitude  upon  the  pending  ques- 
tion may  properly  be  regarded  as  one  of 
entire  impartiality. 

The  Slate  Board  of  Charities  is  an  official 
body.  Its  twelve  members  are  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  serve  practically  without 
compensation.  Its  expenditures  are  met 
from  the  slate  treasury.  It  is  required  to 
inspect  all  public  charitable  institutions  and 
all  private  charitable  institutions  receiving 
public  aid,  the  latter  class  being  by  far  the 
more  numerous,  and  having  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  inmates.  It  is  authorized 
to  require,  and  docs  receive,  full  annual 
reports  from  all  such  institutions.  Its  pow- 
ers and  duties  are  specifically  defined  by 
statute.  Under  certain  circumstances  it  can 
issue  orders  compelling  the  correction  of 
abuses.  Its  committees  can  subpoena  wit* 
nesses,  administer  oaths,  and  hold  formal 
investigations.     Its  approval  is  required  fpr 
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the  plans  of  all  proposed  buildings  for  public 
charitable  institutions,  both  state  and  local, 
and  for  the  incorporation  of  institutions  for 
children  and  hospitals.  Its  president,  with 
the  comptroller,  classifies  the  employes  of 
state  institutions  into  grades,  and  fixes 
their  salaries,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Goyernor.  It  considers  estimates  of 
expenditures  of  state  institutions  and  re- 
ports to  the  Legislature  the  amounts  actu- 
ally needed.  It  establishes  rules  and 
reioilsitions  concerning  the  admission  and 
retention  of  inmates  supported  by  public 
funds  in  private  institutions.  The  many 
improvements  secured  in  institutions,  the 
protection  afforded  to  the  unfortunate  in- 
mates, and  the  vast  sums  saved  to  the  state 
and  to  counties  and  municipalities  by  the 
work  of  this  Board  can  hardlv  be  over- 
estimated. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  a  voluntary  association, 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  to 
undertake  the  inspection  of  the  very  large 
number  of  private  charitable  institutions 
receiving  public  funds,  or  to  exercise  the 
extensive  powers  possessed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  relating  to  public  institu- 
tions, nor  wouid  it  be  in  our  opinion  proper 
that  such  powers  should  be  conferred  upon 
a  private  organization.  Whatever  may  be 
thought,  however,  as  to  the  possibility  of 
delegating  to  a  volunteer  association  the 
powers  of  inspection  now  possessed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  there  is  one  in- 
superable obstacle,  that  is,  the  fact  that  the 
Constitution  makes  such  inspection  obliga- 
tory upon  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  It 
is  therefore  impossible  to  transfer  that  duty 
to  any  other  body,  volunteer  or  ofiScial. 

The  plan  proposed  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  is  also,  in  our 
opinion,  open  to  serious  objections,  aside 
from  the  question  of  its  constitutionality. 
A  Board  of  three  members,  two  of  whom 
are  sute  officers,  elected  or  appointed  to 
perform  duties  of  an  entirely  dissimilar 
character,  would  be  inadequate,  it  seems 
to  us,  to  do  the  work  in  all  parts  of  the 
state  imposed  upon  the  State  Board  of 
Charities.  The  new  plan  would  sacri- 
fice those  features  of  the  organization 
of  the  present  Board  (a  practically  un- 
paid, slowly  changing  membership,  rep- 
resenting all  parts  of  the  state),  which  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  progressive 
states,  have  been  found  to  give  strength, 
continuity  of  policy,  conservatism,  and  in- 
dependence to  such  a  Board. 

While  the  Association  has  always  favored 
concentration  of  responsibility  in  a  single 
head  for  municipal  departments  having  ex- 
ecative  duties,  it  believes  that  the  duties 
imposed  upon  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
are  largely  deliberative  rather  than  executive 
in  charactier  and  should  be  performed  by  an 
unpaid  Board  representing  all  parts  of  the 


state,  with  such  paid  service  as  may  be 
needed,  rather  than  by  a  salaried  commis- 
sioner associated  with  two  state  officers. 

The  Board,  as  proposed,  would  almost 
certainly  be  subject  to  frequent  changes  in 
its  membership,  especially  if,  as  would 
probably  be  the  case,  the  two  ex-ojfficio  mem- 
bers were  elective  state  officers.  Such  fre- 
quent changes  could  not  but  have  an  un- 
favorable effect  upon  the  Board  and  the 
institutions  subject  to  its  supervision.  It 
has  long  been  a  matter  of  pride  to  citizens  of 
this  state  that  its  state  institutions  were  sub- 
stantially free  from  partisan  interference, 
while  in  some  other  states,  hospitals, asylum^, 
reformatories,  and  other  state  institutions 
have  been  made  part  of  the  rewards  of  politi- 
cal victory,  the  chief  officials  of  such  institu- 
tions being  changed  with  each  shifting  of  the 
political  majority.  We  are  confident  that 
the  present  administration  would  not  desire 
chat  such  a  backward  step  should  be  taken 
in  this  state,  but  we  can  not  escape  the 
conviction  that  the  plan  proposed  would  lead 
almost  inevitably,  and  in  the  near  future  to 
such  a  result. 

A  true  copy. 

Homer  Folks, 
Secretary. 


PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  DANNEMORA  SITE  FOR 

A  HOSPITAL. 


[From  the  Mail  and  Express.^ 

Nothing  makes  the  feeling  of  individual 
helplessness  so  intense  as  the  doings  of  legis- 
lative bodies.  They  bring  up  the  most  in- 
teresting of  subjects  or  measures,  things 
about  which  we  the  humble  public  know  a 
thing  or  two,  yet  we  never  have  a  say. 
Government  of  the  people  by  the  people 
seems  an  idle  shibboleth  when  a  hill  you 
disapprove  is  before  the  Legislature,  ojust 
at  the  present  moment  there  is  that  bill  re- 
lating to  a  hospital  for  consumptives,  and 
the  unhappy  part  about  which  the  public  is 
impotently  disapproving  is  the  Dannemora 
site. 

The  need  for  a  state  hospiral  is  urgent,  and 
affects  us  all,  for  the  disease  of  consumption 
is  not  a  respecter  of  classes  or  of  persons. 
We  know  not  at  what  time  its  germs  may 
nest  in  our  own  breathing  apparatus,  or  that 
of  some  one  near,  and  it  is  plain  as  day  that 
the  more  consumptives  there  are  about,  the 
more  germs,  and  the  more  germs  the  greater 
the  danger  of  breathing. and  retaining  same. 
And  so  the  hospital — let  us  call  it  a  sani- 
tarium for  the  sake  of  cheerfulness — is  badly 
needed,  and  we  are  glad  it  is  to  be  built,  but 
pray,  gentlemen  of  the  Legislature,  let  us 
have  a  word  to  say  about  its  site. 

All  agree  that  the  Adirondack  Mountains 
is  a  suitable  place  for. such  an  institution, 
for  inumerable  cases  cured   and    benefited 
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attest  that.  Wav  Dannemora !  Have  yoa 
ever  been  tBetv?  Its  name  is  a  synonym 
for  desolation,  for  d^pair  without  hope. 
If  yon  want  a  mental  picture  of  it,  fancy  a 
wide  district  of  treeless  mountains,  grim, 
charred,  rocky,  as  though  the  wrath  of  God 
had  been  visited  upon  them  and  they  had 
huddled  fbrfi^otten  ever  since.  Then  place 
in  these  leafless  mountains  a  villac^e  of  ugly 
cabins,  where  iron  miners  and  their  families 
are  held  by  the  circumstances  of  oppres- 
sive poverty,  a  village  withoot  gardens, 
without  trees,  whith  voices  the  ignorance 
and  hopelessness  of  its  people's  lives.  Not 
far  from  this  village,  still  among  the  bare 
mountains  which  have  been  denuded  to  feed 
the  charcoal  pits  where  the  iron  is  smelted, 
in  these  unlovely  surroundings  is  the  State 
prison  for  convicts  of  long  terms  or  life  im- 
prisonment. A  feature  of  this  prison  is  the 
number  of  men  who  annually  become  insane 
within  its  walls. 

Now,  were  you  an  invalid,  subject  to  an 
invalid's  sensitiveness  to  surroundings,  go> 
tftg  away  fiuurfaone  *  with  only  a  fighting' 
chance  for  life,  are  these  the  surroundings 
you  would  choose?  Or  would  you  choose 
them  for  some  stricken  friend?  Will  not 
the  gentlemen  at  Albany  who  are  insisting 
on  Dannemora  as  a  site  for  the  consumptive 
sanitarium  think,  on  these  things  for  the  love 
of  humanity  ? 


THC  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  19. 


The  wcK>dyard  has  been  a  place  of 
unusual  activity  during  the  week 
ending  January  19.  The  number  of 
homeless  men  who  presented  tickets 
was  in  excess  of  tiiose  for  the  pre- 
vious week  by  twenty-six.  In  all, 
512  tickets  were  presented,  repre- 
senting an  outlay  of  $256  in  cash, 
which  was  paid  to  the  men  in  return 
for  Ihe  work  done. 

In  the  workrooms,  seventy-eight 
days*  work  was  furnished  to  women. 
Nineteen  women  found  employment 
in  the  laundry,  the  business  for  the 
week  amounting  to  $217.69. 

The  District  Committees  took 
seventy-two  new  families  in  charge, 
which  is  an  increase  of  fourteen  over 


the  number  received  during  (he  pce- 
vious  week. 

In  the  Joint  Application  Buvea* 
of  the  Qiarity  Organization  Society 
and  the  Association  for  Improviny 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  547  caU)ft 
were  received  from  applicants,  and 
seventy-seven  homeless  persons  were 
taken  in  charge.  The  Registratioa 
Bureau  recorded  224  new  cases,  and 
its  investigating  agents^  made  6x6 
visits. 


During  the  week  ending  January 
19,  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  added  201 
cases  to  their  books,  all  being  appli- 
cations for  relief.  Seventy-three  ap- 
plications were  made  personally 
through  the  Joint  Application 
Bureau.  The  disbursements  for 
food  suplies  were  $343.35;  for  rent, 
$64.50;  for  coal,  $128.13,  repre- 
senting twenty-three  and  one-quar- 
ter tons;  and  for  other  relief, 
$322.26,  making  a  total  expenditure 
of  $858.24  for  relief.  From  the 
store-room,  309  garments,  old  and 
new,  and  twenty-eight  pairs  of  new 
shoes  were  furnished.  One  hundred 
and  three  woodyard  tidcets  were 
given  to  men  and  sixty  workroom 
tickets  to  women.  The  women  re- 
ceiving work  from  the  sewing 
bureau  returned  190  orders,  each 
order  earning  eighty  cents  in  cadi  or 
groceries.  The  visitors  made  1,333 
visits,  and  the  week  closed  with  2,345. 
cases  in  charge. 


At  the  Broc^lyn  Bureau  of  Char- 
ities,   278    applications,    of   which 
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eighty-five  were  new,,  were  received 
in  the  week  ending  January  19.  The 
applicants  are  classified  as  follows: 
Single  met^  thirtgF-^evcn ;  single 
women,  forty-three ,  married  per- 
sons, 118;  widows,  sixty-fofff ;  wid- 
owers, eight;  deserted,  eight  The 
number  of  wooien-  employed  in  the 
laundry  was  eighty-seven ;  in  the 
workroom,  131.  Sixty-two  men 
were   emptoyed    in    the   woodyard. 

Aside  from  work  given  to  bene- 
ficiaries in  the  bureau  seventy  men 
and  women  were  sent  out  for  day's 
work. 


Hebrew   Charities   by   the   poor  in 
the  past  week. 


#  # 
# 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  oi  the  Brooklyn  Bureau 

of  Charities,  it  was  decided  to 
authorize  the  executive  committee 
to  appoint,  if  they  deemed  it  advisa- 
ble, a  financial  secretary,  as  assistant 
to  the  general  secretary,  who  should 
attend  to  the  accounts  of  the  bureau 
and  superintend  the  collections;  in 
short,  to  act  as  financial  agent  of  the 
bureau.     The   executive   conmiittee 

have  appointed  to  that  position  Mr. 
Dwight  B.  Douglass,  who  has 
hitherto  been  acting  as  district  secre- 
tary of  the  Bedford  branch  of  the 
Bureau. 


•  m 


From  the  labor  bureau  of  the 
Umterf  Hebrew  Charities  715  per- 
sons were  sent  to  possible  places  for 
employment  during  the  fortnight 
ending  January  15.  Of  these  appli- 
cants 148  received  work  and  fifty- 
eight  refused  work  which  was 
offered  them.  Most  of  the  appli- 
cants were  laborers  of  the  unskilled 
class.  There  has  been  a  lai^e 
demand    for    coal    at    the    United 


On  January  21  there  were  six- 
teen inmates  at  the  paviUon  for  the 
male  insane  at  Bellevue  Hospital. 
Of  these  patients,  five  were  under 
medical  treatment,  and  eleven  under 
observation  as  to  sanity. 

At  the  pavilion  for  the  female 
insane  there  were  seventeen  inmates, 
all  of  whom  were  under  medical 
treatment  and  investigation  as  to 
sanity. 

On  January  21  there  were  809 
patients  at  Bellevue  Hospital.  Of 
these  patients  518  were  men,  216 
women,  and  seventy-five  children. 


0 


At  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  fifteen  children  under  two 
yearstoC  age  and  five  over  two  were 
sent  to  the  Infants  Hospital  on 
Randall's  Island.  One  hundred  per- 
sons were  sent  to  the  city  almshouse 
and  twenty-nine  to  the  almshouse 
at  Flatbush  to  be  cared  for  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  and  330 
hospital  cases  were  sent  out  for  in- 
vestigation. 

In  the  week  ending  January  19 
300  patients  were  examined  at  the 
oflRce  of  the  examining  physician 
for  outdoor  poor. 

i 

New  York  Medical  College 
Bad  Hospital  for  Women, 

19  WEST  lOtel  STREET. 
CMtral  Park  We«C  «i4 


MAINTAINS : 

(tO'-The  onlv.  col  effe  in  Uie  Suie  exdutivehr  for 
the  education  of  womem  m  medicine  Dr.  M.  Bbllb 
Browh,  DeftR. 

(9.)— A  hospital  (medical  aad  lurgjcal)  for  women 
and  children.  Patients  charged  acoormaf  to  ability 
to  pay,  or  free  if  necessary;  supported  by  board  of 
patients  and  voluntary  comribv trans. 

^,>— DiapeasBnr  for  womea  aiMl  chiklran;  open  from 
9  a»  m.  to*  5  p«  m.  Wonca  pkysieiana  only  in 
attendance. 

(40-^bttqtfical  om  denartMent ;  staff  of  so  women 
physicians  attend  the  ntedy  poor  women  in  their  own 
nomsi  during  confineoMnu  Cards  for  free  attendance 
may  be  obtained  from  the  resident  phjrsician. 

Knox  Boblnaon,  ProsUtont. 
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TW  SANITARY  COHOinON  OF  THE  STATE  PRISON 
AT  SING  SIN6,  N.  Y. 


As  the  result  of  my  examination 
of  this  building,  including  the  drain- 
age, ventilation,  and  heating,  at  the 
request  of  the  Prison  Association  of 
New  York,  I  would  report  as  follows ; 

The  prison  was  established  at  Sing 
Sing  in  1824.  The  buildings  are  old, 
obsolete  in  plan  and  have  suffered 
from  years  of  hard  usage.  Erected 
at  a  time  when  security  was  the  sole 
object,  but  little  regard  was  given 
to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
inmates.  The  whole  aspect  of  the 
cell  structure  is  dark,  grim,  and  for- 
bidding; with  massive  stone  walls 
that  drip  with  moisture  in  foggy 
weather  and  are  chilly  in  winter,  and 
windows  so  deep  and  so  small  that 


the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  seldonn 
enter.  As  the  building  extends 
north  and  south,  one  side  of  the 
building  is  entirely  shut  off  from  the 
sun  for  half  of  each  day  ;  even  in  the 
brightest  sunshine  it  is  difficult  to 
read  in  any  of  the  cells,  and  a 
twilight  gloom  prevails  which  is  a 
constant  strain  on  the  eyes.  The 
cells  which  number  1,200  are  in  six 
tiers.  Each  cell  measures  three 
feet  three  inches  by  six  feet  six 
inches  in  height  and  is  seven  feet 
long.  The  entrance  is  only  twenty, 
two  inches  wide  with  a  heavy 
iron  grating  set  on  the  outside  of  a 
two-foot  wall,  like  the  neck  of  a 
bottle,  so  that  very  little  light  could 
enter  even  if  there  was  no  outer 
barrier,  but  with  narrow  slits  of  win- 
dows set  in  a  fortress-like  wall  some 
ten  feet  distant  only  a  modicum  of 
light  can  enter. 

At  one  o'clock,  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  on  a  bright,  cloudless  day,  the 
upper  cells  on  the  east  side,  occupied 
by  the  new  arrivals  who  had  been 
quarantined  for  fear  of  smallpox, 
were  so  dark  that  it  was  just  possible 
to  distinguish  the  inmates  through 
the  grated  doors. 

The  site  of  the  prison  is  most  un- 
fortunate from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  and  its  selection  was  a  gross 
error  of  judgment.  Professor  Parkes 
tersely  remarks  regarding  the  loca- 
tion of  camps  and  barracks,  "  Always 
choose  a  spot  where  there  is  drain- 
age, and  into  which  there  is  no  drain- 
age."    But  the  prison  situation  has 
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neither  of  these  advantages.  Lying 
in  a  hollow,  between  a  sloping  hill- 
side and  the  Hudson,  it  receives  the 
surface  drainage  of  the  land  above, 
while  it  is  built  on  made  ground 
rising  only  six  feet  above  tide  level. 
Only  one  of  the  structures  has  a 
cellar,  and  the  subsoil  is  saturated 
with  moisture  rising  by  capillary  at- 
traction and  by  the  rainfall  and 
melted  snow.  Finally,  the  sewage 
of  the  village  discharges  into  the 
Hudson  only  a  short  distance  above 
the  prison,  and  tends  to  pollute  the 
stream  and  the  outer  surroundings. 

The  cell  structure,  which  measures 
sixty  by  four  hundred  feet  and  is 
some  fifty  feet  in  height,  is  simply  a 
huge  box  of  masonry  set  on  a  pol- 
luted soil,  and  containing  an  inner 
box  of  1,200  cells,  occupied  from 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until 
seven  in  the  morning  for  sleeping 
places.  Each  cell  has  a  capacity  of 
145  cubic  feet  of  air ;  in  some  seventy 
cells,  where  there  are  two  inmates, 
the  air  supply  amounts  to  seventy- 
two  and  one-half  feet  per  head.  This 
doubling  up  is  necessitated  by  the 
overcrowding  of  the  prison  (there 
being  1,200  cells  and  1,350  prisoners), 
and  by  the  constant  scraping  and 
whitewashing  of  all  the  cells  to 
destrov  vermin,  so  that  about  one 
hundred  cells  are  vacant  all  the  time. 

The  minimum  air  space  now  re- 
quired in  lodging  houses,  tenements, 
schools,  barracks  and  prisons  is  from 
300  to  600  cubic  feet  for  each  per- 
son, and  1,000  to  1,400  cubic  feet  in 
hospitals.  But  these  figures  assume 
that  the  air  supply  is  continually 
replenished  and  the  foul  elements 
removed.  To  maintain  health  every 
adult  requires  1,000  to  1,600  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  hour  while  the  standard 
allowance  for  prisoners  is  1,700  feet 
per  hour.  No  one  would  deny  a 
prisoner  sufficient  food  and  drink, 
yet  it  is  no  less  inhuman  to  refuse 
him  ample  supply  of  sunlight  and 
fresh  air.     Public  sentiment   would 


rebel  at  the  thought  of  sentencing 
a  convict  to  half  rations,  yet  the 
cubic  air  space  provided  for  each 
convict  in  Sing  Sing  is  less  than 
one-third  the  normal  amount,  and 
where  the  prisoners  are  **  doubled 
up"  the  supply  is  one-sixth.  This 
is  very  much  like  lung  starvation 
and  the  consequences  are,  and  will 
continue  to  be  serious.  The  only 
fr^h-air  supply  enters  through  the 
grated  door,  while  the  sole  means  of 
exhaust  is  a  flue  four  by  five  in  the 
rear  wall  which,  being  roughly  con- 
structed with  several  bends  and 
angles,  and  having  no  heat  or  other 
means  for  creating  an  upward  draft, 
is  absolutely  useless,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  upper  tier  of  cells.  When 
tested  with  a  candle  flame  it  was 
clear  that  these  flues  did  not  draw. 
One  can  readily  imagine  the  effect 
of  confining  men,  not  naturally 
cleanly,  in  such  a  cramped  space 
with  straw  beds  that  rapidly  absorb 
impurities,  blankets  that  are  seldom 
washed,  and  with  no  possible  escape 
for  the  products  of  respiration  and 
the  exhalations  from  their  persons. 
Further  contamination  is  caused  by 
the  night  buckets  with  which  each 
cell  is  supplied.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  interior  atmosphere  becomes 
very  offensive.  Even  when  the  cells 
are  empty  and  the  windows  open 
the  air  within  is  stale  and  close. 

But  still  other  sources  of  air  con- 
tamination must  be  noted,  and  chief 
among  these  are  the  drainage  ar- 
rangements. The  floor  of  the  cell 
building  is  paved  with  blocks  of 
stone  and  is  washed  down  daily  with 
a  hose.  A  shallow  open  drain  is 
intended  to  carry  off  the  wash  water, 
but  a  good  deal  of  moisture  pene- 
trates through  the  cracks  between 
the  stone  and  increases  the  soil 
saturation.  Four  large  inlets  receive 
the  bulk  of  the  water  and  these  are 
not  trapped  within  the  building,  but 
each  drain  has  a  running  trap  where 
it  joins  the  main  sewer  in  the  yard 
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outside.  A  surface  drain  is  itself  a 
source  of  foulness  and  if  it  receives 
sewage  it  is  still  more  objectionable. 
Such  a  dtain  should  be  securely 
trapped  at  each  inlet  and  should  also 
be  ventilated  to  prevent  becoming 
air  bound,  especially  where  discharg- 
ing  into  a  sewer  which  is  tide  locked 
at  high  water.  Examining  and  test- 
ing with  a  lighted  candle  showed 
that  there  was  a  strong  inward  draft 
at  each  of  the  four  inlets  to  the 
surface  and  that  foul  air  in  great 
volume  was  escaping  into  the  build- 
ing which  is  a  dormitory  for  1,300 
men.  When,  as  is  usual  in  cold 
weather,  the  windows  are  closed, 
these  open  drains  are  the  chief  air 
supply  for  the  building  and  the 
inward  current  is  accelerated  by  the 
tide  pressure  at  the  outer  end  of  the 
sewer.  A  more  unsanitary  arrange- 
ment could  hardly  be  devised. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  sanitary  science 
that  a  damp  soil  is  a  potent  cause  of 
disease,  but  when  the  soil  is  polluted 
as  well  as  moist,  and  when  the  air 
is  thus  contaminated,  everything 
is  ripe  for  the  development  of 
contagion. 

The  effect  of  dampness  is  to  de- 
bilitate and  lower  vitality  and  thus 
increase  the  individual  susceptibility 
to  all  diseases,  but  particularly 
throat  and  lung  disorders.  The 
influence  of  dark  and  gloomy  sur- 
roundings  is  also  a  potent  factor  in 
causing  depression,  just  as  sunshine 
and  cheerfulness  promote  health. 
Indoor  confinement  and  lack  of  ex- 
ercise cause  lassitude  and  loss  of 
appetite  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
after  Sundays  or  holidays  prisoners 
are  more  restive  and  discontented 
than  when  they  are  able  to  work  and 
go  out  doors. 

The  prison  buildings  are  heated  by 
steam  pipes  carried  along  the  side 
walls  and  a  comfortable  degree  of 
warmth  is  maintained.  There  is, 
however,  no  soured  of  fresh-air 
supply,  except  by  opening  windows. 


This  is  not  practicable  in  severe 
weather,  except  during  the  daytime, 
when  the  prisoners  are  at  work  or 
meals. 

The  air  in  the  workshops  was  ex-* 
ceptionally  good,  owing  to  the 
abundant  sunshine,  which  is  nature's 
purifier.  To  ventilate  the  main 
building  openings  have  been  pro- 
vided in  the  ceiling  outside  the  cells 
leading  into  the  attic  and  connecting 
with  louvred  cupolas  on  the  roof, 
but  these  outlets  are  insufficient  to 
provide  much  relief,  and  they  are 
seldom  open.  The  size  of  the  build- 
ing is  so  great  ( i  ,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
air  space)  that  nothing  but  forced 
ventilation  would  serve  any  practi- 
cal purpose. 

The  plumbing  in  the  cell  building 
is  limited  to  one  closet  and  urinal 
on  the  ground  floor  and  a  sink  for 
draining  water  on  each  tier  above. 
These  sinks  are  not  separately 
trapped,  as  is  now  considered  essen- 
tial, but  a  single  trap  is  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  waste  pipe  which 
can  be  easily  syphoned,  while,  as  the 
waste  pipe  does  not  extend  through 
the  roof  to  the  outer  air,  which  is 
another  indispensable  requirement, 
the  foul  odors  from  the  slime-coated 
interior  have  free  vent  into  the  builds 
ing  and  add  one  more  source  of 
pollution. 

The  plumbing  in  the  chapel  build- 
ing and  some  of  the  new  work  that 
has  recently  been  put  in,  and  that 
in  the  printing  building  is  according 
to  modern  requirements,  though 
there  is  a  lack  of  trap  ventilation. 
But  in  the  old  workshops  the  waste 
pipes  are  not  extended  through  the 
roof,  the  sinks  and  urinals  are  not 
properly  trapped,  the  water  closets 
have  no  cisterns,  and  the  water  for 
flushing  is  insufficient,  so  that  the 
closet  traps  are  choked  and  have  to 
be  cleared  by  hand.  Such  condi* 
tions  would  readily  assist  the  spread 
of  typhoid  from  an  imported  case 
of  fever. 
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The  prevalence  of  grip  which  has 
affected  nearly  every  prisoner;   the 
constant    complaints    of    headache, 
aches  and  pains,  and  constipation, 
and  the  recent  epidemic  of  typhoid 
and  consumption,  the  latter  attack- 
ing  the   younger   and   most   robust 
convicts,  points  unmistakably  to  the 
presence  of  conditions  not  conducive 
to  health,  and  confirms  the  results  of 
my   examinations.      Where   vermin 
breed   so    abundantly    as    to    defy- 
whitewash,  sulphur  fumes,  and  other 
destructive  agencies,  disease   germs 
will    also    flourish,   and    no    better 
laboratory  tor  their  propagation  and 
diffusion  could  be  devised.     Cleanli- 
ness and  purity  of  air  are  impossible 
under  such  conditions,  despite   the 
manifest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cials to  do  their  best.     The  air  ducts, 
being   inaccessible,   form    admirable 
nesting  places  for  vermin  and  germs, 
and  should  be  sealed  up  rather  than 
be  retained  in  their  present  condition. 
Fortunately  the  workshops  are  in 
separate  buildings  with    large   win- 
dows  and   high  ceilings,    the   walls 
freshly  whitewashed  and  every  part 
blazing  with  sunshine,  with  plants 
growing  in  window  boxes,  and  every 
appearance  of   cheerfulness.     These 
influences     undoubtedly     help     to 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  unsani- 
tary cells,  and  but  for  them   I    am 
sure   the    mortality   record    of    the 
inmates  would  be  far  worse  than  it  is. 
I   am   satisfied  that    the   typhoid 
cases  have  been  fostered  by  condi- 
tions within  the  building,  and  that 
they   can    not   be    charged   to    the 
water   supply.      A  single   imported 
Ight  easily  infect  a  number  of 
risoners  where  such  defective 
ng  fixtures  arc  used  by  large 
rs.      I    must,  therefore,  con- 
the   entire   sanitary   arrange- 
in  the  most  unqualified  man- 
d  urge  their   radical    renova- 
■,  better  still,  that  the  prison 
gs   be   condemned   and    new 
mstructed. 


Throat  and  lung  diseases  abound 
in  most  prisons,  and  the  mortality 
from  consumption  in  such  institu- 
tions is  three  or  four  times  as  great 
as  under  ordinary  conditions  outside. 
At  the  Milbank  Penitentiary.  Lon- 
don, seventy-Rve  out  of  a  total  of 
174  deaths  in  a  single  year,  or  forty- 
three  per  cent,  were  due  to  consump- 
tion, while  ninety  other  tuberculous 
patients  were  sent  away  the  same 
year  to  save  their  lives.  In  an  Ala- 
bama prison,  so  many  cases  of  con- 
sumption occurred  recently,  that  it 
was  proposed  to  isolate  the  patients 
in  a  camp  for  special  treatment. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf,  of 
this  city,  from  Dr.  j,  V.  Hunt,  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  dated  September  14, 
1900,  which  I  have  been  permitted 
to  copy,  it  is  stated  that  an  outbreak 
of  tuberculosis  occurred  last  year  in 
the  State  Reformatory  at  Jefferson- 
ville,  Ind.,  in  consequence  of  exces- 
sive crowding  while  a  new  building 
was  being  constructed.  Some  five 
hundred  convicts  were  locked  into  a 
space  designed  for  two  hundred,  and, 
in  consequence,  there  was  a  marked 
increase  in  tubercular  cases  and 
other  diseases.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  neutralize  the  overcrowding 
by  a  system  of  forced  ventilation, 
but  apparently  with  little  results. 
The  problem  of  disinfecting  the 
infected  cells  is  a  difficult  one. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  for 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1900, 
says  in  part : 

"  For  a  number  of  years  tuber- 
culosis has  been  an  increasing  and 
dangerous  feature  among  our  prison- 
ers. Many  have  it  upon  arrival,  in  a 
more  or  less  advanced  stage  ;  others 
develop  it  under  the  trying  condi- 
tions of  prison  life,  with  cellular  con- 
finement and  association  with  those 
already  affected ;  and  all  unite  in 
communicating  the  subtle  and  poi- 
sonous  infection   to  their  clothmg^ 
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their  bedding  and  the  air  of  the  cells 
and  the  comdops.  The  manage- 
ment further  became  convinced,  by 
careful  scrutiny,  extending  over 
many  months,  that  prisoners,  healthy 
on  arrival,  became  affected,  and 
sometimes  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
by  the  disease,  from  being  steadily 
confined  in  the  same  cell  with  a 
tuberculous  subject.-' 

In  view  of  the  efforts  being  made 
to  check  the  spread  of  tuberculosis 
and  the  large  expenditure  for  a  state 
sanatorium  for  consumptives  in  the 
Adirondacks,  it  seems  wise  to  use 
all  possible  means  to  prevent  the 
creation  of  new  centres  of  contagion 
by  making  our  prisons  sanitary. 
Every  new  arrival  should  be  rigidly 
examined  on  entering  the  prison,  to 
insure  that  his  lungs  are  sound,  the 
examination  should  be  repeated 
every  three  months  so  as  to  check 
the  disease  in  its  early  stages,  and 
all  suspicious  cases  should  be  care- 
fully isolated  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  contagion. 


PENDING   LEGISLATION. 


Among  the  bills  which  have  been 
introduced  in  the  Legislature  at 
Albany  up  to  the  present  time,  are 
the  following  of  special  interest  to 
the  readers  of  Charities  : 

By  Mr.  Allds  in  the  Assembly, 
and  by  Mr.  Brackett  in  the  Senate : 
To  amend  the  state  charities  law 
reorganizing  the  State  Board  of 
Charities. 

By  Mr.  Allds  in  the  Assembly, 
and  by  Mr.  Wilcox  in  the  Senate  : 
Providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
State  Commission  of  Prisons  and 
defining  its  duties  and  powers. 
Passed. 

By  Mr.  Costcllo  in  the  Assembly, 
and  by  Mr.  Ellsworth  in  the  Senate: 
To  create  the  office  of  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  and  to  abolish  the  offices 


of  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics 
and  Factory  Inspector,  and  the 
State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbi- 
tration* 

By  Mr.  Prince  in  the  Assembly, 
and  by  Mr.  Wagner  in  the  Senate : 
Providing  for  the  incorporation  of 
associations  for  lending  money  on 
personal  property,  and  forbidding 
certain  loans  of  money,  property,  of 
credit. 

By  Mr.  Kelsey  in  the  Assembly, 
and  by  Mr.  Audett  in  the  Senate : 
Creating  a  State  Department  of 
Health  and  the  office  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Health,  and  abolishing  the 
State  Board  of  Health. 

By  Mr.  Fish  in  the  Assembly,  and 
by  Mr.  Brackett  in  the  Senate :  To 
amend  the  insanity  law,  relative 
to  the  appointment,  qualifications, 
terms  of  office,  and  salaries  of  com- 
missioners. 

By  Mr.  Brackett  in  the  Senate: 
To  exempt  humanitarian,  charitable^ 
and  other  societies  from  the  tax  on 
collateral  inheritance. 

By  Mr.  Grady  in  the  Senate: 
Providing  that  no  private  hospital 
shall  be  held  liable  for  the  neglect, 
carelessness,  or  malicious  acts  of  its 
agents. 

By  Mr.  Willard  in  the  Senate : 
Amending  the  tenement  manu- 
facturing law  by  providing  that 
articles  being  repaired  shall  be  under 
inspection,  as  well  as  newly  manu- 
factured articles. 

By  Mr.  Sullivan  in  the  Assembly : 
To  provide  for  the  better  protection 
of  the  public  health,  in  relation  to 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cigar- 
ettes. 

By  Mr.  Mclnerney  in  the  Assem- 
bly :  To  regulate  the  licensing  of 
pawnbroker. 

By  Mr.  Scanlon  in  the  Assembly: 
To  amend  the  poor  law  with  respect 
to  the  relief  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
their  families. 

By  Mr.  Egan  in  the  Assembly : 
To  amend  the  labor  law,  relating  to 
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the  employment  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  on  public  works. 

By  Mr.  Egan  in  the  Assembly: 
To  amend  the  labor  law,  relating  to 
$9fety  appliances  for  scaffolding  for 
the  use  of  employes. 

By  Mr.  Cotton  in  the  Assembly, 
ai^d  by  Mr.  Audett  in  the  Senate: 
To  exempt  from  taxation  the  prop- 
erty of  certain  medical  societies 
situated  in  cities  of  the  first  class. 

By  Mr.  O'Brien  in  the  Assembly : 
Pirecting  the  trustees  to  select 
^  site  for  the  establishment  of  a 
state  hospital  for  consumptives  upon 
lands  belonging  to  the  state  in  the 
town  of  Dannemora,  Clinton  County, 
or  upon  lands  in  said  town  donated 
to  the  state  for  the  purpose. 

By  Mr.  Remsen  in  the  Assembly, 
and  by  Mr.  Marshall  in  the  Senate : 
Providing  for  the  removal  of  the 
present  King's  County  Penitentiary 
buildings,  the  sale  of  lands  under 
and  adjoining  the  same,  and  autho- 
rizing the  removal  of  the  inmates  of 
said  penitentiary. 

By  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  in  the  As- 
sembly, and  by  Mr.  Slater  in  the 
Senate:  For  the  relief  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
Our  Saviour,  of  the  city  of  New 
York. 

By  Mr.  Knipp  in  the  Assembly: 
To  amend  the  several  acts,  relating 
to  the  New  York  State  Reformatory 
at  Elmira. 

By  Mr.  O'Brien  in  the  Assembly : 
Making  an  appropriation  for  further 
construction  at  Dannemora  Hospital 
for  Insane  Convicts. 

By  Mr.  O'Connell  in  the  Assembly: 
To  amend  the  penal  code,  relating 
to  the  pledge  of  tools  and  imple- 
ments of  mechanics. 

By  Mr.  Patton  in  the  Assembly : 
Providing  for  the  incorporation  of 
associations  for  lending  money  on 
personal  property,  and  to  forbid 
certain  loans  of  money,  property,  or 
credit. 

By  Mr.   Bryan  in  the  Assembly : 


To  provide  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  several  state 
prisons. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  in  the  Assembly : 
To  amend  the  charter  of  the  Church 
Charity  Foundation  in  the  County 
of  Kings. 

By  Mr.  Stevens  in  the  Assembly  : 
To  amend  the  labor  law,  relating  to 
public  laundries. 

By  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  in  the  As- 
sembly,  and  by  Mr.  Dowling  in  the 
Senate:  To  exempt  the  Hebrew 
Sheltering  Guardian  Society  and  the 
Dominican  Convent  of  our  Lady  of 
the  Rosary  from  taxation. 

By  Mr.  J.  E.  Smith  in  the  Assem- 
bly :  Relative  to  precautions  against 
fire  and  use  of  aisles  in  places  of 
amusement. 

By  Mr.  Seymour  in  the  Assembly : 
For  the  re-incorporation  of  the  New 
York  African  Society  for  Mutual 
Relief. 

By  Mr.  Egan  in  the  Assembly,  and 
by  Mr.  Sullivan  in  the  Senate:  In 
relation  to  building  masons  or  brick- 
layers in  cities  having  a  population 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
ants or  over. 

By  Mr.  Bell  in  the  Assembly: 
Giving  the  Board  of  Education  the 
general  care  and  management  of  the 
public  school  teachers*  retirement 
fund. 

By  Mr.  0*Connell  in  the  Assembly: 
Providing  for  the  incorporation  of 
associations  for  lending  money  on 
personal  property,  and  to  forbid 
certain  loans  of  money,  property,  or 
credit. 

By  Mr.  Apgar  in  the  Assembly: 
Making  appropriation  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  New  York  State 
Reformatory  for  Women  at  Bedford. 

By  Mr.  Prince  in  the  Assembly: 
To  amend  the  code  of  civil  pro- 
cedure, relative  to  the  enforcement 
of  judgments  in  favor  of  journey- 
men, laborers,  and  other  wage- 
earners. 

By   Mr.   Piatt   in   the  Assembly: 
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Making  an  appropriation  for  the 
completion  of  construction,  improve- 
ments to  grounds,  and  repair  of 
certain  buildings  of  the  New  York 
State  Soldiers  and  Sailors*  Home  at 
Bath. 

By  Mr.  Coughtry  in  the  Assembly : 
To  amend  the  poor  law,  relative  to 
the  maintenance  of  state  poor. 

By  Mr.  Ruehl  in  the  Assembly: 
To  regulate  the  occupation  of  bar- 
bers, and  to  provide  for  the  sanitary 
inspection  of  barber  shops. 

By  Mr.  Sullivan  in  the  Assembly : 
To  amend  the  consolidated  school 
law,  relative  to  teaching  physiology, 
hygiene,  and  narcotics. 

By  Mr.  Wagner  in  the  Senate: 
To  amend  the  general  labor  law, 
relating  to  the  penalty  for  violating 
the  provisions  respecting  ten  hours 
of  consecutive  labor  on  railroads. 

{Continued  on  page  tog,) 
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[Wekkly  Addenda  to  the  Edition  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Charities  Directory 
FOR  1901  (Eleventh  Edition).  In  this 
colomn  will  be  published  information  con- 
cerning nevv  societies,  changes  of  officers, 
changes  of  address,  etc.,  etc.  The  Directory 
is  published  by  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  105  East  Twenty-second  street. 
Cloth,  one  dollar.     736  pages.] 

Page  309. 

Kl0«*s  DoiKlliters'  Harlem  Settlement,  218 
East  127th  street.  Name  changed  to  Frank 
Bottome  Memorial,  the  King's  Daughters* 
Hoase  In  Harlem.  Maintains  kindergarten, 
sewing  school  and  mother's  meeting.  Mrs. 
Margaret  Bottome,  honorary  chairman  ;  Mrs. 
F.  B.  Highet,  treasurer,  305  West  Eightieth 
street ;  Miss  Coburn,  secretary. 

Page  549. 

Boroagli  Park  Presliyterian  Cliurcli.  Rev. 
lames  A.  McCagne,  218  East  Fifteenth  street, 
New  York  city. 

Page  447. 

fCedaer  Society  Day  Nursery,  369  Bleecker 
street,  Brooklyn.  Mrs.  John  Mork,  presi- 
dent ;  Mrs  Louis  Krass,  treasurer ;  Miss 
Mattie  Fessert,  secretary. 

Page  256. 

Volaateers  of  America  have  opened  a  new 
mission   post  at  453   Broadway,   Brooklyn, 


and  in  connection  therewith  an  Auxiliary 
Workingmen's  Home  and  Shelter.  This  new 
branch  is  under  the  supervision  of  Col.  John 
Lindsay. 

Page  374. 

Eleventk  Street  M.  E.  CiNirdi,  545  East 
Eleventh  street,  has  been  remodeled  and  is 
now  under  the  direction  of  New  York  City 
Church  Extension  and  Missionary  Society  of 
the  M.  E  Church.  An  addition  has  been 
made  to  the  premises  and  an  institutional 
work  inaugurated. 

Pages  137  and  138. 

From  the  list  of  officers  of  the  Society  for 
tke    Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Cliiklien   the 

name  of  Mr.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  president  of 
this  Society,  was  omitted.  Mr.  Gerry  oc- 
cupied this  position  until  January  i,  iqoi. 
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THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
appea's  for  the  sum  of  fxoo  to  be  used  for  a 
widow  With  five  children  who  bat  no  income 
except  a  small  al'owance  for  food  from  her  church, 
the  mother  beinff  di«abled  t>^  a  pAr.ial  paralrsisand 
the  smallest  child  beinfir  an  infan'  of  tnree  months. 
They  are  living  wiih  a  sister  who  is  herself  a  widow 
with  small  children.  It  will  be  necessary  for  several 
months  to  supply  the  family  with  an  allowance  of  not 
le8«  than  $20  a  month. 

The  Society  also  appeals  for  the  sum  of  $50  to  com* 
plete  the  amount  needed  to  secure  adm  ssion  to  a  home 
tor  an  aged  German  woman,  eight y-one  years  old. 
She  has  lived  more  than  fifty  years  in  New  York  citv. 
The  sum  of  $75  has  already  been  provided,  and  tut 
committee  in  charge  has  psissed  favorably  upon  ber 
application  so  that  the  amount  named  will  secure  pro- 
vision for  her  during  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

For  fiao  dollars  to  provide  a  pension  of  fzo  a  month 
to  help  an  aged  woman,  who.  besides  always  support- 
ing her«elf,  has  worked  hard  to  maintain  her  parents 
and  an  invalid  brother,  and  thus  has  been  prevented 
from  laying  b/  anything  for  her  own  declining  years. 

For  ftao  to  provide  a  pension  of  $10  a  month  to  pay 
rent  for  a  widow  who  supported  her  three  children 
for  a  number  of  years  and  who  would  now  need  no 
help  except  that  her  eldest  son,  though  only  seventeen, 
ban  enlisted  m  the  regular  army  and  gone  to  the 
Philippines.  Her  other  two  b'tys  together  earn  $7  a 
week,  but  her  own  health  has  now  broken  down  and 
she  can  not  work  at  all. 

Any  money  for  these  cases  sent  to  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society.  10;  East  Tweniy>second  street, 
will  be  duly  and  publicly  acknowledged. 

The  society  acknowledges  the  following  contribu- 
tions received  in  response  to  its  recent  appeal  for  a 
widow  and  four  children,  the  eldest  not  yet  ten  years ; 
for  a  widow  with  seven  children,  only  one  of  whom  is 
old  enough  to  wont,  and  tor  a  mother  seventy>one  and 
her  daughter  forty-two  years  old,  the  daughter  an 
epileptic. 

"  C  M.  H."  and  "  C.  F.  P.,"  $jo  each  ;  "  W.  W.  P.," 
$25:  R.  A.  Harman,  **E.  W.  S.,"  Mrs.  R.  M.  Roe, 
•'  M.  L.  H.,''  N.  Witherell,  "T.  W.,"  Miss  S.  Elirabeth 
Arnold,  Louis  Eising,  '*G.,  through  the  Tribune^** 
••  C.  H.  M.."  **  H.  S.r  •*  O.  M.,"  '*  C.  A.  W.."  "  S.  C." 
and  •*;.  B,"  $5  each;  "T.  F.  H  ."  AshficW  WiU- 
cocks,  "  Evelyn,"  "  A  mother,"  •*  Medicus,"  **  Friend. 
Eighty-second  street,"  fa  each  ;  *•  O*  H.  R.,"  "  Cash,'* 
"j;  A.  S.,"  Mist  Gu^sie  Stern,  Mrs  Thomas  Cauld- 
well,  "  E.  H.  W.,"  Mrs.  S.  B  Soloman,  and  **  A.,'» 
$1  each :  *'  Brooklyn,"  seventy-five  cents. 

Sufficient  money  has  been  received  for  the  widow 
and  four  children. 
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NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  9,  1901. 

■  ■  I 

The  report  of  the  Charter  Revision 
Commission,  now  before  the  Legis- 
lature, contains  a  provision  for  a 
children's  court.  It  is  not  precisely 
such  a  court  as  we  have  advocated, 
but  it  is  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  we  hope  that  it  will 
be  enacted  into  law.  The  court  as 
constituted  in  the  draft  of  the  new 
charter  is  to  be  presided  over  by  the 
city  magistrates  in  rotation,  and  not, 
as  at  one  time  proposed,  by  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Special 
Sessions. 

There  is  no  provision  for  pro- 
bation officers,  which  is  the  chief, 
but  not  irremediable,  defect  of  the 
plan  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission. What  would  be  accom- 
plished by  the  new  law  would  be  the 
removal  of  children  from  the  court 
rooms  in  which  older  and  more 
hardened  criminals  are  tried,  and 
the    specialization    by    a    particular 


court  on  the  problems  peculiar  to 
juvenile  delinquents  and  other  cases 
affecting  children. 

This  would  be  a  great  gain,  and  we 
therefore  regret  that  one  member  of 
the  Board  of  City  Magistrates,  who 
happens  also  to  be  its  President,  ap- 
pears to  think  that  the  plan  has  not 
been  fully  considered,  and  that  if  it 
goes  through  as  proposed  it  will  lead 
to  confusion.  None  of  the  objections 
suggested  by  the  magistrate  seem 
to  us  to  be  serious,  and  they  were 
duly  considered  by  those  who 
recommended  the  plan  which  was 
incorporated  into  the  revised  draft  of 
the  charter.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
change  might  impose  hardship  upon 
parents  who  have  occasion  to  seek 
the  services  of  the  court,  because  of 
its  distance  from  their  homes.  If 
there  were  any  force  in  this  objec- 
tion, it  would  apply  with  even 
greater  force  to  the  present  plan,  by 
which  all  parents  who  apply  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities  for 
the  commitment  of  their  children 
because  of  destitution,  are  required 
to  go  to  the  very  building  in  which 
it  is  suggested  that  the  children's 
court  shall  be  held.  From  a  some- 
what intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
work  of  this  bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Charities,  we  are  confident 
that  this  has  not  been  a  source  of 
hardship.  There  is  now  such  a  gen- 
eral system  of  transfers  among  the 
surface  and  elevated  railways  that 
access  to  this  building  is  compara- 
tively easy  from  any  part  of  Man- 
hattan and  Bronx  boroughs.  From 
many  portions  of  the  city  it  is  pos- 
sible to   reach  the  building  in  ques- 
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tion,  at  Third  avenue  and  Eleventh 
street,  ipore  easily  than  the  court  of 
the  district,  and  from  no  portion  of 
the  city  in  which  those  who  are 
likely  to  have  business  in  the  court 
reside  in  large  numbers,  is  the  loca- 
tion very  distant  in  time. 

The  other  difficulties  mentioned 
could  be  easily  obviated  under  the 
provisions  of  the  draft.  They  are 
mainly  imaginary.  When  the  mag- 
istrate declares  that  he  is  "  not  op- 
posed to  a  court  exclusively  for 
children'*  and  points  out  that  **the 
principal  object  of  such  a  tribunal  is 
to  prevent  immature  youth  from 
coming  into  contact  with  the  intem- 
perate and  dissolute  classes  that  are 
found  in  police  courts,**  he  becomes 
logically  an  advocate  of  the  plan  now 
before  the  Legislature.  This  plan 
secures  the  precise  object  mentioned 
by  the  magistrate,  and  contains  no 
feature  which  can  possibly  repel  any 
one  who  is  "  not  opposed  to  a  court 
exclusively  for  children.*' 


The  appropriation  for  a  municipal 
lodging  house  in  Chicago,  which  was 
stricken  from  the  budget  by  the 
City  Comptroller,  as  noted  in 
Charities  of  last  week,  has  been 
reinstated  by  the  Council  Finance 
Committee.  The  appropriation  has 
been  reduced  to  $10,000,  which  is 
thought  to  be  sufficient  to  defray 
the  necessary  expenses  until  the 
adoption  of  the  appropriation  bill 
for  next  year,  since  the  new  institu- 
tion can  not  now  be  established  be- 
fore next  fall.  Cooperation  says  that 
*t  appears  that  **  Chicago  is  soon  to 
fall  into  line  with  other  progressive 


cities  in  its  provision  for  homeless 
men.  The  impression  seems  to  pre- 
vail that  the  Council  will  allow  the 
item  to  stand,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  Mayor*s  approval.'* 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  Mayor  Harrison*s  reply  to 
Mr.  Flynt*s  article,  in  McClureS 
Magazine  for  February,  concerning 
crime  and  vagrancy  in  Chicago. 
He  does  not  deny  the  presence  in 
Chicago  of  large  numbers  of  tramps, 
but  he  attributes  their  presence  to 
the  city's  geographical  location  in 
the  center  of  a  great  farming  region 
from  which  men  come  in  winter 
when  the  farm  work  is  finished,  and 
to  the  many  sailors  from  the  great 
lakes  who  are  idle  during  the  season 
of  closed  navigation.  While  not  ac- 
cepting this  explanation  as  a  suf- 
ficient one,  Co-operation  deprecates 
the  charge  that  vagrants  and  crimi- 
nals have  the  favor  of  the  present 
city  administration.  The  conditions 
are  attributed  to  a  long  course  of 
laxity  in  dealing  with  vagrants,  and 
to  the  drastic  measures  of  other  cities 
which  have  tended  to  divert  their 
tramp  population  to  the  more  hos- 
pitable Chicago. 


The  Buffalo  Express  prints  that 
part  of  the  report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  in  which  it  is  stated  that, 
*'  this  Board  has  not  only  consist- 
ently maintained  an  absolute  non- 
partisan attitude  in  its  supervisory 
relations  to  charitable  and  reforma- 
tory institutions,  but  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  seek  to  remove  them  from 
political  influence  whenever  possi- 
ble," and  comments  as  follows: 

There  is  no  board,  commission  or 
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department  of  the  state  government 
which  could  make  this  claim  with  so 
much  truth  as  can  the  State  Board 
of  Charities.  That  is  a  very  strong 
reason  why  the  Board  should  not  be 
legislated  out  of  office  and  its  place 
taken  by  a  single  commissioner,  in 
violation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  of  the 
letter,  of  the  Constitution.  Governor 
Odell  may  have  no  intention  of  turn- 
ing the  work  of  this  Board  over  to 
politicians.  But  Odell  is  in  office 
only  for  a  short  term.  When  Gov- 
ernor Hill  proposed  substantially 
the  same  scheme  that  Odell  is  now 
advocating  nobody  doubted  that  the 
effect  would  be  to  make  political 
spoil  of  the  state's  charitable  insti- 
tutions. Machine  Republicans  were 
as  much  opposed  to  the  idea  then 
as  reformers  or  independents.    The 

frinciple  is  the  same  now  as  then, 
t  is  equally  mischievous.  No  one 
can  tell  how  soon  we  will  have  a 
Hill  as  Governor  again.  Whatever 
confidence  may  be  felt  in  Odell,  the 
Republican  Legislature  should  not 
provide  future  spoilsmen  with  the 
means  of  debauching  the  public 
charities.  Even  if  there  would  be 
economy  in  the  change  under  good 
administration,  which  is  very  doubt- 
ful, it  would  open  the  road  to  gross 
extravagance  under  future  adminis- 
trations. There  is  neither  political 
nor  economic  wisdom  in  such  a 
policy. 


m  IP 


A  bill  providing  for  a  method  of 
properly  investigating  the  conditions 
surrounding  juvenile  offenders,  and 
for  their  trial  in  courts  separate  and 
apart  from  the  trial  of  other  cases  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  has  been 
favorably  reported  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  By  this  action, 
the  District  falls  into  line  with  this 

progressive  movement  which  is  rap- 
idly    spreading     throughout      the 


United  States.    It  is  no  longer  ex* 

cusable  that  a  child  shonld  be  com* 

mitted  for  a  trivial  offense  for  the 

sake  of  punishment,  without  thought 

of  reform.  Delinquent  children  are 
to  be  saved  from  themselves  and 
saved  from  their  surroundings ;  thejr 
must  not  be  thrown  into  the  company 
of  hardened  criminals,  from  whidi 
they  emerge  as  past  masters  in  vice, 
and  become  a  constant  menace  to 

the  well  being  of  the  community. 


* 


At  the  State  Capitol  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  February  12,  a  joint  hear- 
ing of  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
committees  will  be  given  those  in- 
terested in  opposing  the  proposed 
reorganization  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities.  The  cause  justifies  every 
effort  and  personal  sacrifice  that 
representatives  of  the  philanthropic 
interests  of  the  city  and  state  can 
make  in  order  to  be  present  at  this 
hearing.  Whether  formal '  resolu- 
tions have  been  transmitted  to  the 

Legislature  or  not  it  is  essential 
that  these  interests  should  be  repre- 
sented in  person  at  that  time.  The 
New  York  delegation  will  probably 
leave  for  Albany  on  the  Empire 
State  Express  at  half-past  eight 
o'clock  Tuesday  morning. 


* 


The  second  monthly  conference, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  will  be  held 
February  19  at  1 1  a.  m.,  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  of  the  United  Chari- 
ties Building.  The  general  topic  for 
consideration  at  the  several  confer- 
ences is,  '*  The  evils  of  pauperism. 
The  possibilities  of  religious  and 
charitable  organizations  to  over- 
come them.**     At  the  next  meeting. 
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Dr.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Prison  Association, 
will  make  an  address  upon  '*The 
legal  punishment  of  the  drunken  and 
disorderly  offender."  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Wilbur  will  speak  of  "  The  evils  of 
the  present  fining  system/*^ 

The  public  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend.     No  tickets  are  required. 


Secretary  Lyman  G.  Gage  has 
sent  to  Congress  the  request  of  the 
Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treas- 
ury that  three  acres  of  flats  in  New 
York  Harbor,  adjacent  to  Ellis 
Island,  be  reclaimed  as  a  site  for 
a  marine  hospital.  The  material 
excavated  from  the  new  custom 
house  site  is  to  be  utilized  for  this 
purpose  at   a   cost   not   to    exceed 

$IOO,CXX). 


A  movement  to  organize  a  society 
in  the  interests  of  prison  reform  and 
the  helping  of  discharged  prisoners 
to  secure  employment,  recently  in- 
augurated in  Chicago  and  noted  in 
Charities  of  last  week,  has  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  what  is  to  be 
known  as  the  Central  Howard  Asso- 
ciation. Hon.  Ephraim  Banning 
was  chosen  as  president,  and  Mr. 
John  Tait  as  secretary.  The  Asso- 
ciation has  taken  offices  at  No.  79 
Dearborn  street. 


Action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Children's  Aid  and  Protective  Soci- 
ety of  the  Oranges  toward  securing 
legislation  amending  the  laws  con- 
cerning neglect  and  cruelty  to 
children.  It  is  desired  to  increase 
the  penalty  for  neglect  where  cruelty 


is  added,  so  that  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court  a  man  may  be  sent  to  jail 
for  six  months.  The  society  is  also 
anxious  that  the  law  may  be 
amended  so  as  to  provide  for  put- 
ting a  parent  under  bonds  for  sup- 
porting his  children. 


Mr.  William  I.  Nichols,  general 
secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities,  is  strongly  opposed  to 
rummage  sales,  which  of  late  have 
sprung  into  considerable  popularity. 
He  denounces  them  as  wrong  for 
three  reasons.  In  his  opinion  they 
are  demoralizing  to  the  poor,  un- 
economic, and  take  away  from 
charitable  organizations  articles 
which  would  be  distributed  with 
care  and  discretion. 


The  city  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has 
discontinued  one  of  its  leading  pub- 
lic *•  chanties,"  the  soup  house,  which 
has  been  maintained  for .  twenty-five 
years  by  the  contributions  of  the 
citizens  of  the  city  and  county.  The 
charity  is  in  charge  of  the  Mayor, 
who  says  **  he  does  not  believe  the 
benefits  of  the  institution  reach  the 
right  class  of  people,**  and  he  has 
refused  to  open  it  this  year. 


The  German  government  has 
taken  active  steps  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  consumption  in  the  Empire. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
issued  a  set  of  instructions  which  pro- 
vide that  hospitals  under  all  condi- 
tions where  their  patients  have  tuber- 
culosis, must  give  written  notice 
to  the  police  as  soon  as  cases  in  ques- 
tion have  been  diagnosed.    After  the 
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death  of  a  person  from  this  form  of 
disease  the  deceased's  room  and  ef- 
fects must  be  thoroughly  disinfected. 
Keepers  of  hospitals,  asylums,  or 
other  public  institutions  are  required 
to  report  immediately  the  appear- 
ance of  the  disease,  under  penalty  of 
fine  or  imprisonment. 


m  m 
m 


The  report  of  the  Department  of 

Correction    for   the   quarter   ending 

December  30,   1900,  was  printed  in 

the  City  Record^  February   i.     The 

report  shows  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  there  were  3,645  prisoners  in 
the  various  institutions  under  the 
department.  Of  these  446  were  in 
the  city  prison,  289  in  the  district 
prisons,  796  in  the  penitentiary  on 
Blackweirs  Island,  1,225  i»^  ^he 
workhouse  on  BlackweU's  Island, 
310  in  the  branch  workhouse  on 
Hart's  Island  and  579  in  Kings 
County  Penitentiary. 


Charity,  or  rather  affectionate  jus- 
tice (charity  is  always  justice  abso- 
lutely considered),  such  is  the 
"secret"  of  Jesus.—^JuYON. 


THE  UUNDRY  OF  THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATHM 

SOCIETY. 


A  fully  equipped  laundry  is  main- 
tained by  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  at  516  West  Twenty-eighth 
street.  This  enterprise  is  designed 
to  afford  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment  and  training  in  industrial  pur- 
suits to  the  homeless  and  needy. 
The  laundry  is  fitted  up  with  the 
most  approved  appliances,  and  is 
capable  of  affording  work  and  ac- 
commodations to  fifty  women  each 
day.  In  the  past,  however,  not 
more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  women 
have  been  regularly  employed.  This 
has  been  due  ny  lack  of  ap- 


plications for  such  work,  but  to  a 
lack  of  work  which  the  women  could 
do.  .  Applications  for  employment 
are  made  through  the  district  agents, 
who  are  constantly  obliged  to  refuse 
this  boon  to  those  who  are  anxious 
to  become  efficient  workers  and  self- 
supporting. 

The  women  employed  at  the 
laundry  are  paid,  according  to  their 
skill  and  efficiency,  from  sixty  cent^ 
to  $1.25  per  day.  They  are  also 
provided  with  a  comfortable  meal  at 
noon,  for  which  there  is  no  charge. 

The  work  at  the  laundry  is  care- 
fully done.  Mrs.  E.  V.  H.  Mansell, 
the  superintendent,  who  has  re- 
cently assumed  charge  of  the 
establishment,  devotes  a  great  deal 
of  earnest  work  and  no  little,  mana- 
gerial skill  to  the  management 
of  the  enterprise.  The  superin- 
tendent has  the  assistance  of 
a  competent  forewoman,  who  care- 
fully inspects  all  the  work  at  each 
stage  of  the  washing  and  ironing 
process.  Extreme  care  is  used  in 
the  selection  of  the  women  to  do 
the  various  parts  of  the  work,  and 
no  woman  is  allowed  to  undertake 
fine  ironing  until  she  has  proved 
herself  competent  by  a  course  of 
training  on  more  ordinary  work. 
Several  women  are  employed  regu- 
larly to  do  the  better  class  of  work, 
though  this  force  is  slowly  changing 
as  the  women  become  competent 
laundresses  and  are  able  to  obtain 
remunerative  employment  for  them- 
selves. 

The  importance  of  the  laundry  as 
an  industrial  training  school  has  not 
hitherto  been  fuHy  appreciated.  It 
is  desired  to  make  this  feature  of 
the  enterprise  more  prominent,  and 
to  lend  the  facilities  of  the  institu- 
tion to  the  industrial  education  of 
self-dependent  women.  To  this  end 
it  is  proposed  to  receive  women  for 
a  series  of  ten  lessons,  which  will 
ordinarily  fit  them  to  do  satisfactory 
laundry  work,   for  a  tuition   fee  of 
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$5.  The  women  will  receive  during 
this  period  the  usual  wage  of  sixty 
cents  per  day  while  learning  their 
trade.  This  affords  an  opportunity 
for  those  who  are  desirous  of  help- 
ing poor  women  to  confer  upon 
them  the  greatest  benefit — to  enable 
them  to  become  independent  of 
charitable  relief. 

The  laundry  has  been  self-sup- 
porting, and  in  that  respect  has  been 
fully  successful.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  it  has  not  fulfilled  its 
utmost  possibility  of  usefulness  in 
that  so  many  women  for  whom  there 
is  ample  accommodation  have  to  be 
turned  away  because  of  the  lack  of 
work.  It  is  hoped  that  those  inter- 
ested in  charitable  enterprises  of  this 
nature  will  rally  to  the  support  of 
the  laundry  and  send  as  large  an 
amount  of  work  there  as  possible. 
The  prices  for  work  are  reasonable. 
Family  washing  is  washed  and 
ironed,  and  collected  and  delivered 
for  seventy-five  cents  per  dozen,  and 
satisfactory  work  is  guaranteed. 
Those  who  wish  to  employ  women 
at  day's  work  can  be  supplied  by 
applying  to  the  laundry  a  day  in 
advance.    ^ 

PENDING  LEGISUnON. 


{Continued  from  page  loj.) 

By  Mr.  Martin  in  the  Senate:  To 
regulate  the  keeping  of  employment 
agencies  where  fees  are  charged  for 
procuring  employment  or  situations. 

By  Mr.  Elsberg  in  the  Senate : 
For  the  relief  of  the  Association  for 
the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf 
Mutes,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

By  Mr.  Allds  in  the  Assembly: 
Providing  for  the  appointment  of  an 
assistant  superintendent  for  the  New 
York  State  Hospital  for  the  Care  of 
Crippled  and  Deformed  Children. 
The  new  officer  is  to  be  appointed 
by  the  surgeon-in-chief. 

By  Mr,  O'Connell  in  the  Assembly : 
Providing  for  the  more  effective  en- 


forcement of  the  labor  laws.  By 
this  act  the  district  attorneys  in  the 
following  counties.  New  York,  Kings, 
Erie,  Queens,  Westchester,  Monroe, 
Richmond,  Onondaga,  Oneida,  Rens- 
selaer, Dutchess,  and  Albany,  are 
directed  to  appoint  a  competent 
person,  to  be  known  as  **  the  inspector 
for  the  enforcement  of  labor  laws," 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate 
all  violations  of  labor  laws  which  are 
not,  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  re- 
ferred to  the  factory  inspector  for 
enforcement. 

By  Mr.  Meister  in  the  Assembly : 
To  amend  the  Greater  New  York 
Charter,  in  relation  to  setting  apart 
certain  piers  in  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan for  purposes  of  recreation. 

By  Mr.  Costello  in  the  Assembly : 
To  amend  the  labor  law,  relating  to 
tenement-made  articles.  Every  such 
article  during  the  process  of  manu- 
facture must  bear  the  name  of  the 
owner,  plainly  written  in  English. 

By  Mr.  Apgar  in  the  Assembly : 
To  amend  the  penal  code,  relative  to 
the  punishment  of  kidnapping. 

By  Mr.  Remsen  in  the  Assembly : 
For  the  regulation  of  working  hours 
of  bakers  and  confectioners. 

By  Mr.  Harbui^ger  in  the  Assembly : 
Authorizing  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  of  the  city  of 
New  York  to  make  an  appropriation 
for  supplying  coal  to  the  poor. of 
the  boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Bronx, 
Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Richmond. 

By  Mr.  Harburger  in  the  Assembly: 
To  amend  the  insanity  law,  relative 
to  the  commitment  and  custody  of 
the  insane. 

By  Mr.  Weekes  in  the  Assembly : 
To  amend  the  domestic  relations 
law  with  respect  to  marriages. 

By  Mr.  Costello  in  the  Assembly, 
and  by  Mr.  Brackett  in  the  Senate: 
To  extend  and  regulate  liability  of 
employers  to  employes  and  others 
for  injuries  suffered  by  them. 

By  Mr.  J.  L.  Smith  in  the  Assem- 
bly :     To  amend  the  code  of  criminal 
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procedure  in  relation  to  the  commit- 
ment of  vagrants. 

By  Mr.  Bennet  in  the  Assembly, 
and  by  Mr.  Slater  in  the  Senate: 
To  exempt  from  taxation  certain 
real  estate  leased  to  St.  John's  Ar- 
menian Apostolic  Church,  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

By  Mr.  Prince  in  the  Assembly: 
For  the  better  collection  of  judg- 
ments obtained  in  favor  of  journey- 
men, laborers,  and  other  wage-earners. 

By  Mr.  Prince  in  the  Assembly: 
Relating  to  the  commencement  of 
certain  actions  by  journeymen,  labor- 
ers, and  other  wage-earners  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 


larly  members  of  the  medical  profession-, 
should  protest  at  once,  by  letter  to  the  Gov- 
ernor or  otherwise,  at  this  proposed  and  in- 
excusable step  backward. 


THE  COMMISSION  IN  LUNACY. 


[TAe  Evening  /W/.] 

The  insane  hospitals  of  New  York  state, 
public  and  private,  contain  more  than  23,000 
patients  ;  that  is,  about  one  to  every  300  men, 
women  and  children  residing  in  the  state. 
The  Commission  in  Lunacy,  to  which  is  in- 
trusted the  care  of  this  army  of  mental 
invalids,  naturally  carries  heavy  responsi- 
bilities, not  the  least  of  which  is  the  duty  of 
passing  upon  patients  alleged  to  be  illegally 
confined.  By  Chapter  380  of  the  Laws  of 
1900,  only  the  medical  member  of  the  Com- 
mission is  required  to  visit  and  inspect  private 
institutions  for  the  insane,  the  other  two 
commissioners  being  relieved  from  this  duty. 
It  is  naturally  of  the  highest  importance  that 
this  medical  commissioner  should  be  an 
expert  alienist,  able  to  recognize  a  patient's 
symptoms  at  a  glance,  and  capable  of  making 
an  extended  examination.  No  general  prac- 
titioner can  perform  this  duty  properly.  Yet 
the  Brackett  bill,  ostensibly  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  expenses  of  the 
Commission,  deliberately  does  away  with 
the  present  requirement  that  the  medical 
commissioner  shall  have  had  at  least  five 
years'  experience  in  the  treatment  of  insane, 
and  in  the  management  of  insane  institu- 
tions, public  or  private.  Its  passage  .in  this 
form  will  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  interests  of 
the  insane,  if  it  does  not  endanger  the  public 
welfare  by  removing  the  most  important 
safeguard  against  illegal  detention.  Ex- 
amples of  this  are  unfortunately  not  wanting 
in  the  asylums  in  this  country.  Every  one 
interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  particu- 
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ITEMS     OF     INTEREST      FROM     THE      CHARITY 

ORGANIZATION       SOCIETY      AND      OTHER 

CHARITABLE     AGENCIES. 


At  the  Application  Bureau  calls 
were  received  from  504  applicants, 
which  was  a  decrease  from  the  pre- 
ceding week  of  27.  The  number  of 
homeless  persons  aided  was  135  ; 
applicants  advised  and  directed 
only,  106;  new  applicants,   155. 

The  Registration  Bureau  enrolled 
the  records  of  219  new  families,  and 
investigated  the  circumstances  of 
150.  The  investigation  agents  of 
this  department  made  655  visits.  In 
the  districts  sixty-six  families  were 
added  to  the  number  already  in 
charge. 

At   the   Woodyard    tickets   were 

presented  by  139  homeless  men,  and 

by  304  with  homes  in  the  city.     At 

the  Workrooms  eighty-seven  days' 

work    were    given    to    women,    the 

business  of  the  week  amounting  to 

$34.80.    Twenty-seven  women  were 

employed  at  the  Laundry,  and  were 

given  ninety-five  days'  work.  The 
value  of  the  work  done  amounted 
to  $195.63. 

The  monthly  reports  of  the  three 
district  nurses  show  that  135  dif- 
ferent families  were  visited  and  360 
calls  made  in  the  interest  of  this 
work  during  the  month  of  January. 
The  amount  expended  by  the  nurses 
for  medicines,  appliances  and  special 
diet  was  $38.62.  Thirty-one  fam- 
ilies obtained  sick  diet  from  the  diet 
kitchens.  One  patient  suffering 
from  tuberculosis,  who  was  sent  to 
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Sdirooo  Lake  on  January  23,  already 
shows  signs  of  unprovement. 


Ehirin^  the  wedc  ending  February 
2,  1901,  the  Association  for  Improv- 
ing  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  added 
223  cases  to  their  register,  all  being 
applications  for  relief.  Seventy-one 
came  through  the  Joint  Application 
Bureau.  The  disbursements  for  re- 
lief amounted  to  $807.10.  From 
the  storeroom  185  garments,  old  and 
new,  and  thirty-four  pairs  of  new 
shoes,  were  furnished.  Woodyard 
tickets  were  given  to  130  men,  and 
fifty-seven  workroom  tickets  were 
given  to  women. 

During  the  month  of  January  the 
disbursements  for  relief  were  as 
follows : 

Food  supplies,  $1,591.39;  rent 
paid  for  applicants,  $252.25:  cash 
given  for  sundries,  $233.21  ;  new 
clothing  purchased,  $13.07;  trans- 
portation, $27.90;  coal,  112  tons, 
$616.28;  shoes,  129  pair,  $134.72; 
medicines,  $10;  meals  and  lodgings, 
$95.25;  furniture  for  applicants,  $19; 
paid  women  for  sewing,  $601.60; 
paid  for  work  tickets  for  applicants, 
$130;  total,  $3,724.67.  The  visitors 
made  6,139  visits,  and  the  month 
closed  with  2,586  cases  in  charge. 


From  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities,  fifty-three  persons  were 
sent  to  the  State  Almshouse  at  Flat- 
bush,  to  be  cared  for  by  the  State 

Board  of  Charities;  forty-five  per- 
sons were  sent  to  the  City  Alms- 
house ;  and  243  hospital  cases  were 
sent  out  for  investigation. 


At  the  office  of  the  examining 
physician  for  outdoor  poor,  284 
persons  were  examined.  Of  these 
122  were  sent   to   the  City  Hospi- 


tal, eighty-two  to  the  Metropolitan 
Hospital,  thirty-nine  to  the  Dispen- 
sary, six  to  the  superintendent  of 
outdoor  poor,  29  to  Bellevue  Hospi- 
tal, one  to  the  Willard  Parker  Hos- 
pitd,  and  three  returned  home. 


In  the  week  ending  February  4, 
413  patients  were  admitted  to  the 
Bellevue  Hospital,  and  399  dis- 
charged. There  were  thirty-nine 
deaths.  On  February  4,  815  patients 
were  in  the  hospital.  On  the  same 
date  there  were  sixteen  male  and 
six  female  patients  in  the  alcoholic 
wards.  The  average  number  of 
patients  under  treatment  in  these 
wards  during  December  was  twenty- 
six  males  and  eleven  females;  dur- 
ing January  the  average  number 
was  eighteen  males  and  seven 
females. 


In  the  month  of  December,  Seton 
Hospital,  which  cares  for  patients 
in  the  first  stages  of  consumption, 
received  from  the  city  $2,445  ^^^  the 
care  of  patients  who  were  accepted 
as  public  charges.  Of  these  patients 
159  required  medical  treatment,  and 
3  surgical ;  13  died  and  13  were  dis- 
charged. The  number  of  days  of 
medical  treatment  given  was  3,979 ; 
of  surgical,  72. 

New  York  Medical  College 
and  Hospital  for  Women, 

19  WEST  lOlst  STREET, 
ItotwMa  CMtral  Park  WmI  and  MMriMttM  Av«mM» 


maintains: 

OO—The  onlj  college  in  the  Sute  exclutiTclv  for 
the  education  of  n/tfmr«  in  medicine.  Dr.  M.  Bm.Lii 
Brown,  Dean. 

(a.)—A  hotpiul  (medical  and  turgical)  for  women 
and  children.  PaUentt  charged  according  to  ability 
to  pay,  or  free  if  necessary;  supported  by  board  of 
patients  and  voluntary  contributions. 

C3>)— Dispensary  for  women  and  children;  open  from 
9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Women  physiciant  only  in 
attendance. 

(4.)— Obstetrical  out  department ;  sufT  of  to  women 
physicians  attend  the  ntt^jf  poor  women  in  their  own 
homes  during  con6nement.  Cards  for  free  attendance 
may  be  obtained  from  the  resident  physician. 

Mary  Knox  Roblnton,  Pr«ald«iit. 
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THE  SIATI  BOARD  OF  CHAHITffS. 

The  following  representatives  of 
charitable  work  in  this  state  were 
among  those  present  at  the  joint 
hearing  at  Albany,  on  February  I2, 
in  opix)sition  to  the  bill  providing 
for  the  abolition  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities: 

Professor  George  F.  Canfield, 
president;  Mrs.  William  B.  Rice, 
vice-president;  Charies  H.  Marshall, 
manager,  and  Homer  Folks,  secre- 
tary,   State    Charities   Aid    Asso- 


dation.  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Lowell 
and  Samuel  Macaulay  Jackson, 
members  Central  Council,  and  Ed- 
ward T.  Devine,  general  secretary, 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
of  the  City  of  New  York;  Rev.  Dr. 
Dennis  J.  McMahon,  supervisor  of 
Catholic  Charities  of  the  Archdio- 
cese of  New  York;  Henry  Rice, 
president ;  Nathan  Bijur,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel,  man- 
ager. United  Hebrew  Charities, 
New  York;  Mrs.  J.  Kennedy  Todd, 
New  York;  Thomas  M.  Mulry,  pres- 
ident; J.  J.  Fitzgerald,  secretary, 
Redmond  Keating  and  Joseph  Dil- 
lon, members.  Society  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul;  Edmond  J.  Butler  and 
Charles  F.  McKenna,  Catholic 
Home  Bureau  of  New  York ;  C.  W. 
Watson,  Civil  Service  Reform  Asso- 
ciation; Francis  H.  White,  general 
secretary,  Brooklyn  Children's  Aid 
Society;  Rev.  W.  L  Nichols,  general 
secretary,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Char- 
ities; Rev.  Thomas  L.  Kinkead, 
St.  Joseph's  Home,  Peekskill;  Hen- 
ry Solomon,  Montefiore  Home, 
New  York;  Herbert  Parsons,  John 
Greenough,  John  Bancroft  Devins, 
John  Seeley  Ward,  Jr.,  managers, 
and  Frank  Tucker,  general  agent,  of 
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the  Ne^  Yoric  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor; 
Thomas  W.  Hynes,  president,  So- 
ciety of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  of 
Brooklyn;  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  J.  White, 
supervisor  of  Catholic  Charities, 
Diocese  of  Brooklyn;  Frederic 
Almy,  secretary,  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  of  Buffalo;  George  B. 
Robinson,  president  and  Myles 
Tiemey,  Francis  Higgins,  John 
Burke,  Thomas  C.  Smith,  E.  B. 
Amend,  and  Edward  J.  McGuire, 
trustees  of  the  New  York  Catholic 
Protectory;  William  A.  C.  Dough- 
erty, Mission  of  the  Immaculate 
Virgin,  New  York ;  Edward  J.  Hus- 
sey.  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
Albany;  William  C.  Kellogg,  Or- 
phan Asylum  Society  of  Brooklyn; 
Rev.  William  E.  McCord,  the  Union 
Settlement,  New  York;  Charles  E. 
Duross,  Catholic  Boys'  Association, 
New  York.  The  speakers  were  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Herbert  Parsons. 
Professor  George  F.  Canfield, 
president  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  who  was  the  first 
speaker,  traced  the  history  of  state 
inspection,  beginning  with  1867. 
The  system,  he  said,  had  stood  the 
test  of  experience  so  well  that  in 
1894  it  was  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Constitution.  The 
burden  of  proof  rests  upon  those  who 
advocate  a  change.  The  chief  argu- 
ment advanced  is  that  $25,000  a 
year  can  be  saved.  It  is  proposed 
to  pay  the  president  $2,500,  just 
what  the  twelve  commissioners  now 
receive.     To  the  argument  that  bus- 


iness men  should  control  the  Board, 
the  answer  is  that  the  present  com- 
missioners are  men  of  affairs.  It 
is  preposterous  to  assume  that  under 
the  bill  as  now  drawn  the  same  wis- 
dom and  experience  can  be  obtained 
as  under  the  present  system.  But  we 
do  not  wish  to  rest  the  argument  on 
negfative  grounds. 

Professor  Canfield  gave  several 
positive  reasons  why  the  present  sys- 
tem should  be  continued.  The  first 
of  these  was  that  it  is  desirable  that 
the  Board  should  be  a  slowly  chang- 
ing body.  Experience  gained  in  the 
performance  of  duty  thus  becomes 
the  property  of  the  Board.  In  this 
work  continuity  of  policy  and  ac- 
cumulation of  experience  are  very 
desirable.  In  the  second  place,  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  is  ndt  pri- 
marily an  administrative  body,  btft 
rather  a  deliberative  and  judicial 
body.  The  State  Board  of  Charities 
should  be  absolutely  independent  oi 
partisan  control;  and  finally  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  this  hi- 
specting  system  be  independent  of 
the  system  to  be  inspected. 

The  administration  of  ptiWic  char- 
ity in  this  state  is  to-day  a  credit  to 
it.  Thirty-four  years  ago  it  was  a 
scandal  and  a  disgrace.  The  sys- 
tem has  been  improved  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  State  Board  of 
Charities,  and  what  a  preposterous 
thing  now,  after  this  long  period  of 
brilliant  service,  to  do  away  with 
this  system  without  givit^  hardly 
a  moment's  consideration  to  it. 

Rev.   D.   J.    McMahon,   D.   D., 
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^llpiQ^isor  of  C^hpli^  Cbaritks  of 
thi^  ArcMiMmr  Qf  Itov  York,  and 
Us.  J^thaii  3ijur,  vice-president  of 
tbtt  Unked  H^rew  Charitiies,  spoke 
^roi^y  ^^ainst  the  bill. 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Scanlon  of  the  St. 
Vincfcnt  de  Paul  Society,  spoke  par- 
tmitarly  on  its  behalf.  This  So- 
ciety has  one  particular  interest  at 
be^Tt,  namely,  the  {facing  of  de- 
pmdent  children  in  proper  institu- 
tions aad  at  the  proper  time  remov- 
ing them  to  family  homes. 

Now,  the  powers  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  affect  this  mat- 
tor  very  much.  The  State  Board 
has  the  power  from  the  Constitution 
to  makes  rules  for  the  reception  of 
children  in  institutions,  for  their 
detention  tkere,  for  their  transfer 
from  one  institution  to  another,  and 
for  their  placing  in  proper  family 
homes.  This  enormous  power  is  to 
be  given  to  one  man.  Ostensibly  it  is  to 
be  g^ven  to  three  men,  but  practically 
Ae  power  of  making  those  rules  is 
to  be  given  to  one  man,  and  the 
salary  that  you  pay  that  man  accord- 
ing to  your  act,  is  $2,500,— the  sal- 
ary of  a  clerk.  So  that  you  are  to 
take  the  kind  of  a  man  that  you  will 
get  for  $2,500,  and  you  are  to  place 
in  his  hands  the  power  to  make  rules 
affecting  the  disposition  of  children 
all  over  the  state  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Homer  Folks,  secretary  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  is  a 
jury  of  twdve  men.  When  you 
can  convince  a  man  who  is  to  be 


tried  for  his  life  that  one  paid  com- 
missioner with  two  state  o^c^s 
ex-officio  is  a  good  jury  in  which  to 
trust  his  case,  then  you  can  make 
the  charities  of  the  state,  of  all 
shades  of  opinion,  feel  that  th^  prcf- 
posed  bill  is  a  good  one.  The  Board 
has  very  great  deliberative,  adminis- 
trative, and  discretionary  powers. 
They  deal  with  matters  which  spm^ 
of  us  hold  very  much  at  heart. 

Mr.  Folks  filed  with  the  eooHnittee 
a  statement  showing  the  expwdi- 
tures  of  the  States  Board  of  Q^w 
ities  for  the  past  fivfe  years.  During 
this  time  there  has  been  an  incre^^t 
of  the  duties  specifically  devolved 
upon  the  Board  by'(;onstitutional  and 
statutory  enactments.  It  has  been 
impossible  thus  to  add  to  the  burden 
of  work  of  the  department  without 
increasing  the  appropriations  to  pay 
for  it  Prior  to  1895,  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  was  simply  **aur 
thorized  whenever  it  was  deemed 
expedient,"  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
charitable  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions within  its  jurisdiction,  and  a 
comparatively  small  appropriation 
sufficed  for  this  purpose.  But  in 
1895,  a^d  subsequently,  the  scope  of 
the  work  assigned  to  the  Board  was 
greatly  enlarged,  and  this  has  caused 
the  extra  expense.  Not  only  were 
the  visitation  and  inspection  of  the 
charitable  and  reformatory  insti- 
tutions within  the  Board's  jurisdic- 
tion made  mandatory,  but  the  Board 
was  required  to  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  such  institutions,  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  their  re- 
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spective  boards  of  managers,  any 
evils,  defects,  or  abuses  needing  cor- 
rection, and  to  make  and  enforce 
rules  governing  the  reception  and 
retention  of  all  inmates  of  private 
institutions  for  whose  support  pub- 
lic moneys  are  paid. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the 
charitable  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions within  the  Board's  jurisdiction 
number  over  600,  that  their  inmates 
average  at  least  60,000  and  aggre- 
gate about  200,000  during  the  year, 
with  a  total  expenditure  estimated 
at  $15,000,000*  annually,  that  these 
institutions  are  scattered  over  the 
entire  state,  and  that  not  a  few  of 
them  are  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
require  several  days  for  the  close  in- 
spection that  the  law  contemplates, 
and  an  additional  period  for  the 
preparation  of  a  comprehensive  and 
useful  report,  some  idea  may  be 
gained  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
imposed  upon  the  Board  since  1895, 
and  of  the  reasons  for  a  decided  in- 
crease in  its  expenditures. 

Besides  the  duties  enumerated, 
additional  ones  have  been  devolved 
upon  the  Board  by  the  Legislature, 
as,  for  example,  that  provision  of  the 
Membership  Corporations  Law  re- 
quiring the  Board  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  organization  of  all  char- 
itable or  reformatory  institutions  of 
the  classes  under  its  supervision; 
the  Placing-out  Law,  requiring  the 
Board  to  license  persons  seeking  to 
place  out  children  in  family  homes, 
and  to  exercise  supervision  over  the 
children  placed  out  in  the  state;  the 


Dispensary  Act,  which  requires  the 
Board  to  grant  licenses  to  dispen- 
saries throughout  the  entire  state,  to 
make  and  enforce  rules  and  r^^la- 
tions  under  which  their  relief  is  dis- 
pensed, and  to  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  such  institutions* 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Folks  said  that 
the  Constitutional  Convention  would 
never  have  conferred  upon  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  the  powers  which 
it  did  give  to  them  if  it  had  for  a 
moment  thought  that  the  Board 
might  some  day  become  one  salaried 
commissioner  of  $2,500  and  two 
state  officers  elected  for  other  pur- 
poses. "Knowing,  as  I  remember 
perfectly  well,  the  temper  of  that 
body,  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  it 
would  never  have  conferred  these 
far-reaching  powers  on  any  board 
composed  of  three  men." 

Mrs.  Hazard,  of  Syracuse,  said 
that  she  would  like  to  say  a  word  for 
the  small  private  charities  of  the 
state.  When  there  are  any  diffi- 
culties in  our  charities,  we  find  it  a 
great  advantage  to  have  a  commis- 
sioner nearby  who  knows  well  all 
the  intricacies  of  managing  institu- 
tions, and  we  have  found  the  visits 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  most 
helpful. 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  Lowell,  repre- 
senting the  New  York  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  and  the  State  Re- 
formatory for  Women  at  Bedford, 
spoke  at  follows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I 
have  been  asked  to  speak^  I  suppose, 
because  I  was  a  member  of  the  State 
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Board  for  thirteen  years.  It  is  ten 
years,  however,  since  I  resigned 
from  the  Board  and  I  have  very 
little  knowledge  of  the  membership 
of  the  Board  at  present.  Therefore, 
I  speak  as  all  the  persons  who  have 
spoken  here  to-day  have  spoken, — 
entirely  for  the  system.  What  we 
advocate  is,  as  all  these  gentlemen 
have  said,  that  the  system  which 
has  worked  so  well  for  a  generation 
shall  not  be  changed. 

We  have  been  very  proud  during 
the  last  generation  of  the  condition 
of  the  charities  of  this  state.  A 
gjeat  deal  of  the  good  condition 
of  those  charities,  I  think  there  is  no 
question,  can  be  attributed  to  the  dis- 
interested and  devoted  work  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  during  the 
last  generation.  Many  of  its  mem- 
bers have  given  their  time,  their 
money,  and  their  life  for  the  work  of 
the  charities  of  this  state  and  they 
do  not  deserve  that  their  services 
should  be  treated  in  this  way.  If 
the  present  members  of  the  Board 
are  not  doing  their  duty,  then  they 
should  be  removed.  The  system 
itself  has  accomplished  excellent  i^e- 
sults ;  its  example  has  been  followed 

in  one  state  after  another  during  the 
last  generation;  and  the  question 
whether  a  state  knew  its  duty  to  its 
poor  has  been  usually  gauged  by 
whether  it  had  a  State  Board  of 
Charities  of  this  kind  or  not. 


THE  STATE  CHARITIES  AID. 


A     REVIEW     OF    THE    ANNl'AL    REPORT    WHICH 
WILL   BE   ISSUED   MONDAY,  FEBRUARY    18. 


The  free  public  baths  in  Chicago 
were  used  by.  420,476  men,  women, 
and  children  during  the  year  1900. 
In  1899  ^he  number  of  free  baths 
given  was  303,640. 


State    Charities     Aid     Association 

(The),  office,  Rooms  702-706,  United  Chari- 
ties Building,  105  East  22d  St.  (Incorp.  1880.) 
Organized  1872  to  visit  State,  County,  City, 
and  Town  charitable  institutions  and  secure 
improvements  in  their  administration  by 
legislation  or  other  means,  and  to  aid  in  the 
care  of  destitute  children  by  placing  them  in 
families,  by  visiting  children  who  have  been 
placed  in  families,  and  by  such  other  methods 
as  may  prove  to  be  desirable. 

The  Central  Association  has  Standing 
Committees : 

a.  On  the  care,  training,  and  disposition 
of  children  who  are  public  charges,  and  their 
"supervision  when  placed  out  in  families. 

b.  On  tHe  repression  of  able-bodied  pau- 
perism. 

c.  On  Hospitals,  for  improving  the  con* 
struction,  organization,  and  administration 
of  public  charitable  institutions. 

</.  On  the  Insane,  for  securing  for  all  the 
dependent  insane  within  the  State  the  best 
care  and  the  most  skillful  medical  treatment. 

The  State  Charities  Aid  Association  is  the 
only  unofficial  organization  devoting  itself 
to  this  important  field  of  public  charity."  It 
has  Local  Visiting  Committees  in  46  counties, 
with  a  total  of  709  volunteer  visitors  to 
county  and  town  Almshouses,  State  Hospi- 
tals for  the  Insane.  Homes  for  Children, 
Public  Hospitals,  State  Institutions,  and 
other  public  charities,  with  a  total  of  more 
than  3F,ooo  inmates  It  is  supported  en- 
tirely by  voluntary  contributions;  expenses 
about  $11,000  annually. 

George  F.  Canfield,  Prcs.;  Mrs.  William 
B.  Rice,  Vice-Pres.;  Charles  S.  FairchHd, 
Treas.;  Mrs.  Henry  Ooihout,  Librarian  ; 
Homer  Folks,  Sec;  Miss  Mary  Vida  Clark, 
Asst.  Sec.  Has  Visiting  Committees  in 
New  York,  Kings  and  Richmond  Counties, 
which  see. 

Maintains  also  an  agency  for  providing 
situations  in  the  country  for  destitute 
mothers  with  infants  or  young  children. 
From  June  i,  1893,  to  June  i,  1900,  2,021 
situations  were  provided  for  mothers  with 
one  child  each.  The  character  and  standing 
of  employers  is  thoroughly  investigated  and 
correspondence  maintained  with  women  sent 
to  situations.  The  co-operation  of  Maternity 
Hospitals,  Infant  Asylums,  and  Foundling 
Hospitals  is  solicited.  Supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions.  Expenses  about  $2,006 
annually.  Apply  to  Miss  Mary  R.  Mason, 
Agent,  Room  702,  United  Charities  B.uild- 
ng,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 

The  Association  with  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  through 
a  Joint  Committee  (which  see,  p.  183)  co- 
operates with  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities,  in   boarding  foundlings   who  arc 
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ciiy  charges  in  selected  country  families 
until  permanent  homes  by  adoption  are  pro- 
vided.    Expenses,  about  f3,6oo  per  year. 

It  maybe  that  there  are  other  char- 
itable and  reform  agencies  in  the 
country  which  do  as  much  actual 
work  as  the  State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation, whose  activities  are  sum- 
marized in  the  above  extract  from 
the  Charities  Directory.  Indeed,  we 
must  assume  that  there  are,  since 
the  expenditures  of  this  Association 
are  only  about  $ii,ooo  annually, 
while  there  are  other  agencies  whose 
expenditures  reach  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.  We  are  confident,  how- 
ever, that  no  other  agency  issues  an 
annual  report  which  does  such  com- 
plete justice  to  its  work,  or  sets  forth 
so  accurately  and  intelligently  the  re- 
sults of  its  experiences  and  observa- 
tions without  exaggeration,  or  any- 
thing remotely  resembling  padding. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  the  improvement  of  the 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  inmates  of  public  charita- 
ble institutions.  The  method.. by 
which  this  object  is  accomplished 
has  been  felicitously  expressed  by 
Mr.  George  F.  Canfield,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  in  words 
which  we  have  quoted : 

To  send  disinterested  visitors 
to  the  public  institutions  to  inves- 
tigate the  facts  and  study  the 
problems,  and  then  as  the  result 
of  these  visits  and  of  their  study 
and  their  investigation,  having 
learned  what  the  proper  remedy 
is,  to  apply  the  remedy.  Some- 
times this  requires  additional  legis- 
lation ;  if  so,  the  Association  exerts 
its  influence  to  procure  the  needed 
legislation.  Sometimes  it  requires 
the  enlightenment  of  an  administra- 
tive officer;  if  so,  the  Association  en- 
lightens him.     Sometimes  it  requires 


the  exposure  of  an  incompetent  or 
dishonest  official ;  if  so,  the  Associa- 
tion exposes  him. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  asssociation 
which  means  to  accomplish  such  re- 
sults as  these  by  the  methods  indi- 
cated can  not  burden  itself  too  much 
with  the  administrative  duties  of  ordi- 
nary charitable  effort.  For  example, 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association 
has  refrained  from  assuming  the  di- 
rect responsibility  for  relief  of  fam- 
ilies, but  instead  many  years  ago  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  visiting  families  in 
their  homes,  which  had  important 
results  on  the  better  organization  of 
charitable  relief.  The  profound  in- 
terest taken  by  the  managers  of  the 
Association  in  the  subject  of  depend- 
ent children  has  led  the  Association 
somewhat  further  into  experimental 
methods  of  placing-out  foundlings 
and  older  children,  although  even 
here  special  attention  is  given  to  the 
supervision  of  children  placed-out  by 
or  on  behalf  of  public  charities,  rath- 
er than  to  the  attempt  to  find  homes 
for  a  large  number  of  children. 
Through  its  central  office  and  vari- 
ous committees  the  Association  on 
October  i,  1900,  had  under  its  care 
856  children,  of  whom  159  were 
boarding  in  families  under  the  care 
of  the  Association,  282  were  in  free 
permanent  homes  under  its  care,  and 
415  were  with  their  mothers  who 
had  been  placed  in  situations  in  the 
country. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Associa- 
tion, which  will  be  m^de  public  next 
week,  declares  that  the  care  of  de- 
pendent children  far  surpasses  in  im- 
portance any  other  department  of 
charitable  work.  The  number  of  de- 
pendent children  in  institutions  in 
the  state  of  New  York  exceeds  the 
numl)er  of  any  other  class  of  public 
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dependents,   being  more  than  one- 
half  larger  than  the  number  of  the 
insane,  nearly  three  times  as  large 
as    the    number    of   almshouse    in- 
mates,   and    more   than   five   times 
as    large    as    the    number    of    pa- 
tients   in    hospitals.     Important   as 
is  its  own  special  work  for  children, 
we  trust  that  the  Association  will  not 
allow  its  interest  in  experimentation 
or  its  preference  for  particular  meth- 
ods to  carry  it  too  far  afield  from  the 
primary  work  in  which  it  has  been 
so   conspicuously   successful.       We 
are  not  concerned  with  any  mere 
superficial     appearance     of     incon- 
sistency, but  there  are  instances  in 
the  history  of  charitable  activities 
in  which  an  apparently  sturdy  and 
flourishing  plant,  which  gave  prom- 
ise of  bearing  fruit  for  many  suc- 
cessive seasons,  has  suddenly,  as  if 
by  a  prodigious  effort,  put  forth  all 
its  productive  power  in  the  form  of 
a   single    definite    institution    after 
which   the   original    stem   withered 
and  decayed.  The  best  illustration  of 
this,  which  we  owe,  by  the  way,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  is  the  disappearance 
of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Pauperism  on  the  founding  of  the 
institution     on     Randall's     Island 
known  as  the  House  of  Refuge.     It 
is  an  excellent  thing  to  care  for  856 
children   provided    the   Association 
does  not  cease  to  secure  additional 
legislation  when  it  is  needed,  to  en- 
lighten administrative  officers  and  to 
expose   incompetent   and   dishonest 
officials. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  im- 
mediate danger  of  any  such  delin- 
quency. Never  has  the  Association 
exerted  greater  influence  upon  state 
and  local  legislation  than  at  the  pres- 
ent time;  never  has  its  organization 
throughout  the  state  been  more  ef- 


fective or  more  vigilant,  and  never 
has  the  need  for  such  vigilance  and 
efficiency  been  greater  than  at  the 
present  moment. 

Referring  to  the  legislation  of 
last  winter  the  report  says  that 
while  the  outcome  was  not  so  uni- 
formly favorable,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  nevertheless  *'nearly  all 
measures  which  were  deemed  to  be 
detrimental  to  public  interests  were 
defeated  and  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
bills  which  would  promote  a  better 
administration  of  charity  and  a 
more  humane  care  of  public  de- 
pendents were  enacted." 

We  venture  to  predict  that  the  re- 
port which  will  appear  next  Feb- 
ruary recounting  the  experience  of 
the  Association  with  the  present 
Legislature  will  be  even  more  inter- 
esting than  the  present  report,  and 
we  trust  that  it  will  be  at  least 
as  favorable,  although  we  are  not 
without  misgivings. 

Among  the  subjects  which  are  dis- 
cussed with  especial  fullness  in  the 
present  report  are  state  inspection 
of  private  charities,  legislation  in 
1900,  dependent  children  in  New 
York  city,  and  the  care  of  dependent 
children  in  the  state  at  large.  The 
discussion  of  the  last  mentioned  sub- 
ject is  by  no  means  confined  to  a 
statement  of  the  experience  of  the 
Association,  but  reviews  the  subject 
in  its  general  aspects,  analyzing  the 
reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities and  discussing  in  a  practical  and 
comprehensive  way  the  question  as 
to  what  children  are  eligible  for 
placing-out  and  in  what  cases  the 
authority  to  place-out  children  by  in- 
stitutions should  be  exercised.  While 
unable  to  give  statistics  the  Associa- 
tion is  confident  that  there  has  been 
steady,  though  slow,  progress  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years  in  placing 
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larger  numbers  of  orphans  and  other 
children  in  family  homes  instead  of 
keeping  them  indefinitely  in  asylums. 

An  interesting  comparison  is  made 
between  the  number  of  inmates  of 
orphan  asylums  and  other  institu- 
tions on  September  30,  1899,  and 
the  number  in  similar  institutions 
and  in  coimty  poorhouses  on 
the  same  date  in  1873.  I^  appears 
that  the  total  number  has  incj-eased 
from  11,691  to  30,973.  What  is 
more  significant,  however,  is  that  at 
the  former  date  only  eight  and  three- 
tenths  per  cent  had  been  in  the  insti- 
tutions more  than  five  years,  while 
in  1899,  twenty  per  cent  of  the  en- 
tire number  had  been  in  the  institu- 
tion for  that  lengtfi  of  time.  In 
other  words  we  are  now  keeping 
two  and  one-half  times  as  many 
children  for  long  periods  of  time  as 
we  were  two  years  before  the  chil- 
dren's law  of  1875  was  enacted. 

The  report  urgently  recommends 
that  an  investigation  be  made  to 
ascertain  the  actual  facts  in  re^ 
gard  to  the  after  careers  of  all  chi!^ 
dren  who  have  resided  in  institu- 
tions for  more  than  a  certain  length 
of  time,  and  who  are  discharged 
therefrom  sometimes  within  a  given 
period,  and  also  concerning  children 
placed  in  families  during  the  same 
period.  For  $5,000  such  an  inves- 
tigation as  this  could  be  made  and 
it  should  be  under  the  charge  of  a 
committee,  the  standing  of  whose 
members  would  be  an  absolute  guar- 
antee both  of  the  efficiency  of  the  in- 
quiries and  of  the  disinterestedness 
and  soundness  of  the  conclusions 
reached.  The  inquiry  made  by  Mrs. 
Nassau  Senior  into  the  after  careers 
of  children  from  the  London  Poor 
Law  Schools  in  1873  is  suggested 
as  a  model. 

We  commend  the  report  of  the 


State  Charities  Aid  Association  to 
the  earnest  perusal  of  .all  citizens 
who  desire  that  the  Almshouse^ 
Bellevue  Hospital,  and  other  public 
charitable  institutions,  municipal  and 
state,  shall  do  their  work  eflfectively^ 
shall  not  be  hampered  by  too  meagre 
appropriations,  and  shall  be  a  credit 
to  the  community. 


SANITATION  OF  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


CHAS.    F.    WINGATE. 


The  recent  revelations  of  the  in- 
sanitary conditions  at  Sing  Sing 
Prison  and  Bellevue  Hospital  con- 
firm  the  experience   of  every   one 

familiar  with  public  institutions 
and  demonstrate  the  pressing  need 
of  a  detailed  examination  of  such 
buildings,  and  of  educating  the  pub- 
lic and  the  officials  in  charge  to  a 
higher  sense  of  responsibility  in  re- 
gard to  sanitary  requirements. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  inspect 
many  public  and  private  institutions, 
and  in  nearly  every  case  have  found 
serious  sanitary  defects.  These  have 
been  due,  in  the  main,  to  the  follow- 
ing causes: 

(i.)  These  buildings  are  often 
very  old,  and  since  they  were  erected 
great  strides  have  been  made  in  sani- 
tary science.  The  plumbing  and 
ventilating  devices  which  were  con- 
sidered proper  twenty  years  ago 
would  not  now  be  approved. 

(2.)  In  such  buildings  repairs 
are  made  from  time  to  time  as  breaks 
and  leaks  occur,  but  no  detailed  and 
complete  examination  is  ever  made 
of  the  entire  sanitary  arrangements 
with  scientific  tests  of  the  drains  to 
insure  that  they  are  tight.  There  is 
seldom  even  a  plan  of  the  plumbing. 
Changes  and  additions  are  made 
without  thought  of  the  effect  upon 
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the  whole  drainage  system ;  pipes  are 
cut  off,  or  fixtures  removed  in  the 
most  reckless  way,  and  a  general 
patch-work  results. 

(  3. )  There  is  no  competent  super- 
vision such  as  is  necessary  where  so 
many  lives  are  concerned.  The  en- 
gineer who  runs  the  boilers  is  al- 
lowed to  meddle  with  the  drains  and 
traps  though  he  may  be  quite  ignor- 
ant of  plumbing;  or  some  one  is 
-called  in  from  the  nearest  shop  to 
fix  up  things  in  a  slip-shod  fashion. 

(4.)  The  boards  of  managers  of 
public  and  private  institutions  are 
l)usy  men  and  women,  who  are  truly 
concerned  in  doing  what  is  best,  but 
they  lack  the  knowledge  to  deal  with 
^sanitary  problems.  They  are  al- 
ways tempted  by  limited  resources 
to  have  work  done  cheaply,  and  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  expert  advice. 
There  is,  however,  a  moral  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  such  boards  to 
spare  no  pains  or  outlay  to  insure 
the  health  of  their  charges.  They 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  wis- 
dom of  securing  the  best  advice  in 
such  matters,  the  necessity  for  peri- 
odical examination  of  their  buildings 
and  plant.  The  time  is  coming 
when  the  managers  of  benevolent  in- 
stitutions will  be  held  strictly  re- 
sponsible for  neglect  of  sanitary  pro- 
tection, and  when  they  may  be  lia- 
ble for  suits  for  damages  in  case  of 
sickness  or  death  caused  by  such 
neglect. 

The  State  Prison  Commission  has 
recommended  the  passage  of  laws  to 
effect  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Kings  County  Penitentiary  and  the 
closing  of  the  Albany  County  Peni- 
tentiary, and  the  conversion  of  the 
latter  into  a  reformatory  or  indus- 
trial school. 


AN  UNFORTUNATE  SITUATION. 


In  view  of  the  many  institutions 
in  New  York  state  that  have  been 
provided  for  the  care  of  dependent 
children,  it  would  hardly  be  sus- 
pected that  it  should  be  necessary 
to  seek  a  place  for  a  homeless  child 
outside  of  the  state,  nor  that  a  girl 
without  home  or  friends  and  too 
sick  to  work  should  be  dependent 
for  the  care  she  needed  upon  the 
willingness  of  a  public  official  to 
deviate  from  rules.  The  following 
statement  from  one  of  the  district 
nurses  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  reveals  a  condition  of  things 
that  should  not  exist : 

**  I  was  called  to  care  for  a  colored 
woman  in  most  destitute  circum- 
stances, who  was  suffering  from  a 
stroke  of  paralysis.  A  visit  to  her 
home  revealed  the  greatest  poverty 
and  distress.  As  the  woman's 
recovery  was  very  doubtful,  it  was 
thought  best  to  find  out  what  plans 
she  had,  if  any,  in  reference  to  the 
care  of  her  child,  a  girl  of  thirteen. 
Her  relatives  are  all  dead,  except 
her  father,  who  lives  somewhere  in 
the  South,  and  from  whom  she  has 
not  heard  in  two  years.  The  mother 
thought,  however,  that  a  neighbor 
and  friend,  whom  she  named,  would 
gladly  furnish  the  girl  with  a  home, 
as  she  was  ver>'  fond  of  her.  An 
investigation  revealed  the  fact  that 
this  neighbor  was  not  a  proper 
guardian  for  the  child.  I  laid  the 
facts  which  had  been  gathered  con- 
cerning her  friend  before  the  mother, 
who  then  admitted  that  she  was  not 
a  suitable  person  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  child,  and 
begged  me  to  do  whatever  was 
thought  best  for  the  welfare  of  her 
daughter. 

"  My  first  step  was  to  place  the 
mother  in  a  hospital  where  she  could 
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be  properly  cared  for.  The  home 
wa3  then  broken  up,  and  the  girl 
sent  to  live  with  a  respectable  woman 
who  was  interested,  and  promised  to 
give  her  a  home  until  satisfactory 
arrangements  could  be  made.  Much 
relieved  and  full  of  hope  I  started 
out  determined  to  place  her  in  a 
home  or  institution  where  she  might 
receive  an  industrial  training.  On 
my  first  visit  to  such  an  institution, 
I  was  told  that  the  home  did  not  re- 
ceive colored  girls.  The  superintend- 
ent declared  that  such  a  thing  would 
be  impossible ;  that  only  on  one  oc-  , 
casion  had  they  admitted  a  colored 
girl,  and,  though  in  that  instance 
very  satisfactory  results  had  been 
obtained,  they  would  not  receive 
another.  The  same  reply  greeted, 
me  wherever  I  made  application. 
Much  surprised  at  this  sad  state  of 
affairs,  I  made  inquiries  of  those 
whom  I  knew  to  be  interested  in  the 
negro  race,  but  no  one  could  tell  me 
of  a  Protestant  home  or  institution 
where  the  girl  could  be  placed.  Time 
was  swiftly  passing,  and  I  felt  com- 
pelled to  turn  my  attention  to 
schools  outside  of  New  York.  In  this 
I  may  have  made  a  mistake.  Such 
places  may  exist  here,  though  I  have 
failed  to  find  them, and  if  so,  I  would 
gladly  learn  of  their  whereabouts. 

"Another  difficulty  in  connection 
with  my  work  presented  itself  when 
an  attempt  was  made  to  find  a 
comfortable  place  for  a  respectable 
colored  girl  who  was  discharged 
from  the  Roosevelt  Hospital  on 
December  ii.  Although  she  was 
pronounced  cured,  she  was  in  no 
condition  to  work.  She  had  neither 
relatives  nor  friends  to  whom  she 
could  be  sent  until  she  regained  her 
strength.  It  was  decided,  therefore, 
to  place  her  in  a  convalescent  hos- 
pital, if  possible.  With  this  end  in 
view  I  visited  such  an  institution  in 
this  city,  and  asked  if  they  would 
receive  the  girl.  A  few  questions 
w^ere  asked  as  to  the  nature  of  the 


case,  and  the  one  to  whom  I  had 
applied  gave  me  a  card  directing  me 
to  take  it  to  a  certain  physician  on 
the  following  day,  who  would  give 
me  a  permit  admitting  the  girl  to 
the  hospital.  At  this  point  I  thought 
it  wise  to  say  that  the  girl  was 
colored.  The  situation  was  then  en- 
tirely changed,  and  I  was  told  that 
colored  girls  were  not  admitted  ta 
the  hospital.  After  other  failures,  I 
applied  to  Mr.  George  W.  Blair, 
superintendent  of  outdoor  poor,  for 
a  permit  granting  the  giri  a  rest  of 
two  weeks  in  the  Colored  Home  and 
Hospital,  and  in  this  I  was  success- 
ful. I  was  informed,  however,  that 
I  could  not  expect  this  act  to  be  re- 
peated, as  patients  discharged  from 
one  hospital  as  cured  could  not  be 
given  a  permit  to  enter  another. 

"The  question  which  presents 
itself  to  me,  and  which  is  still  un- 
answered, is — What  will  be  done 
with  similar  cases  in  the  future?" 


TREATMENT  OF  DRUNKARDS  IN  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 


The  Prison  Commission  of  Mass- 
achusetts, in  their  thirteenth  annual 
report  make  the  foUpwing  recom- 
mendation for  the  treatment  of  com- 
mon drunkards: 

"Remembering  that  the  object  ta 
be  secured  is  the  prevention  of  crime, 
there  would  seem  to  be  but  one  ra- 
tional course  to  pursue ;  z'wr.,  to  place 
the  person  addicted  to  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquor  to  the  extent  indi- 
cated where  it  is  no  longer  possible 
for  him  to  procure  it. 

**\Vith  such  a  course  in  view,  it  -is 
recommended  that  the  laws  be  so 
amended  that,  after  a  g^ven  number 
of  commitments  for  drunkenness, 
any  person  convicted  of  that  oflFense 
be  regarded  as  a  o^mmon  dnmkard, 
and  that  he  be  committed  for  an  in- 
definite period,  with  the  distinct  un- 
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derstanding  that  it  is  to  be  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  is  now  pro- 
vided by  law.  The  development  of 
unproductive  land  by  convicts  is  no 
new  thought ;  its  application  in  con- 
nection with  this  class  of  offenders 
IS  believed  to  be  thoroughly  practi- 
cal. The  Legislature  of  1898,  in 
chapter  393,  'authorized  the  Gover- 
nor and  Council  to  purchase  or 
otiierwise  take  in  fee  any  parcel  of 
waste  and  unused  land,  not  exceed- 
ing one  thousand  acres  in  area ;  and 
the  same  act  also  provides  that  the 
Governor  may  establish  on  said  land 
a  temporary  industrial  camp  for 
prisoners,  and  that  prisoners  held  at 
said  camp  shall  be  employed  in  re- 
claiming and  improving  said  land.' 
With  the  law  relating  to  sentences 
amended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
vide for  holding  the  class  of  offend- 
ers referred  to  for  a  decidedly 
greater  length  of  time,  it  is  believed 
that  the  provisions  of  the  statutes 
quoted  above  could  be  carried  into 
effect  with  advantage  to  the  Com- 
monwealth." 


THE  CHARIf  lES  DIRECrORY. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Uni- 
vcrsity  Settlement  Society  was  held 
on  February  3.  The  principal 
speaker  was  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Clemens 
(Mark  Twain).  Addresses  were  made 
also  by  Mr.  William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr., 
Prof.  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Watson  Gilder.  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward R.  Hewitt,  in  her  report  of  the 
settlement  work  on  the  East  Side, 
announced  that  the  Settlement 
planned  soon  to  establish  a  music 
school.  She  said  that  the  com- 
munity  in    which    the    Settlement 

worked  was  essentially  a  musical 
one,  and  no  one  thing  could  do  more 
good  than  the  foundation  of  such  a 
school. 


[Weekly  Addenda  to  the  Edition  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Charities  Directory 
for  1901  (Eleventh  Edition).  In  this 
column  will  be  published  information  con- 
cerning new  societies,  changes  of  oflBcers, 
changes  of  address,  etc.,  etc.  The  Directory 
is  published  by  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  105  East  Twenty-second  street. 
Cloth,  one  dollar.     736  pages.] 

Page  239. 

Society  for  Promoting  the  Welfaro  of  the 
bisoiie.  Mr.  P.  J.  B.  Wait,  M.  D.,  presi- 
dent,  412  Ninth  Avenue  ;  Mrs.  Ruth  Hulse, 
treasurer  ;  Miss  Sarah  B.  Robinson,  secre- 
tary, Ash  Brook,  Union  County,  N.  J. 

Page  487. 

Norwegian  Liitlieron  Deaconesses*  Home 
and  Hospitaly  The,  Fourth  Avenue  and  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  Brooklyn.  The  total  number  of 
patients  treated  should  be  1,621  instead  of 
19,085,  which  is  the  number  of  hospital  days. 

Pages  448,  450. 

Three  new  missions  have  been  started 
under  the  direction  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  : 

Holy  Nativity,  Bedford  Park.  Rev.  W.  W. 
Smith  in  charge. 

Holy  Spirit,  Southern  Boulevard  and  West- 
chester Avenue.  Mr.  Henry  W.  McCauley. 
of  the  Lay  Helpers'  Association,  is  the  mis- 
sionary in  charge. 

St.  Martha's,  Morris  Park  avenue  and 
Graham  Street.  Mr.  William  C.  Patterson,  of 
the  Lay  Helpers'  Association,  in  charge. 

PAge  329. 

Congregational  Church  BulkHng  Society,  105 

East  Twenty-second   street.     Page  number 
omitted  from  the  index. 
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ANTED— A  position  in  the  country  for  a  boy 
fifteen  years  old  ;  will  work  on  a  farm  or  about 
a  house.    Address  A.  B.,  care  Charitiks. 


THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
appeals  for  the  sum  of  $50  to  provide  transpor- 
tation, to  Cuba  for  a  Cut>an  woman  and  her  son. 
eighteen  years  old,  as  the  latter  is  consumptiye  and  is 
falling  rapidly  in  this  climate.  His  father,  a  cigar 
maker,  went  to  Havana  last  spring  intending  to  send 
money  for  the  family  to  follow,  but  not  having  secured 
work  has  been  unable  to  do  so.  The  woouui  is  a 
dressmaker  and  is  confident  that  she  can  earn  a  good 
living  among  her  own  people. 

Any  money  for  this  case  sent  to  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Societv,  105  East  Twenty-second  street,  will  be 
dujy  and  publicly  acknowledged. 

The  society  also  appeals  for  $75  to  enable  a  young 
man,  the  sole  support  of  a  widowed  mother,  to  join 
the  New  Y  rk  Musical  Union,  which  will  be  the  means 
of  his  securing  employment  at  home. 
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The  appointment  of  Dr.  Stewart 
as  superintendent  of  Bellevue  and  its 
allied  hospitals  brought  promise  of 
permanent  and  fundamental  reforrn, 
not  only  because  of  his  own  exped- 
ient previous  record,  but  because  it 
marked  the  end  of  divided  authority 
and  responsibility.  That  the  Medi- 
cal Board  contains  eminent  physi- 
cians, thoroughly  competent  to 
supervise  the  medical  service  of  the 
hospital,  has  been  generally  admit- 
ted. Such  a  board  should  not,  how- 
ever, share  administrative  responsi- 
bility. The  latter  has  been,  by  the 
terms  of  Dr.  Stewart's  appointment, 
placed  solely  upon  the  superintend- 
ent. The  extracts  from  the  report 
to  the  Medical  Board  from  its  spe- 
cial committee  published  elsewhere 
in  this  number  of  Charities,  indi- 
cate that  that  body  has  discovered — 
although  it  may  l)e  tardily — where 


the  defects  of  administration  He. 
Underpaid  and  unpaid  employes  and 
poor  accommodations  for  the  staff 
have  been  the  worst  investments 
ever  made  by  the  city  in  its  hospital 
work.  We  hope  that  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  will 
heed  the  request  for  an  adequate 
per  capita  appropriation. 


The  hearing  at  Albany  on  Tues- 
day in  opposition  to  the  bills  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  was  an  impressive  demon- 
stration of  the  absolute  unity  of  sen- 
timent among  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  charitable  work  throughout 
the  state.  Protestant,  Hebrew,  and 
Roman  Catholic  charities,  with  an 
emphasis  and  a  unanimity  not  before 
seen  in  the  history  of  the  state  upon 
any  other  issue,  declared  against  the 
suicidal  policy  embodied  in  the  bill. 

Those  who  have  advocated  the 
change  in  deference  to  the  Govern- 
or's wishes  were  clearly  on  the  de- 
fensive. No  argument  was  made  for 
the  bill,  nor  were  any  reasons  given 
for  adopting  a  measure  which  is 
fraught  with  danger — with  certain 
and  immediate  injury — to  the  in- 
mates of  charitable  institutions. 

To  meet  the  opposition  from  relig- 
ious organizations,  a  feeble  compro- 
mise is  suggested  by  which  the  new 
board  of  three  members  shall  con- 
tain one  Protestant,  one  Jew,  and 
one  Catholic  member.  This  would, 
however,  directly  introduce  sectari- 
anism into  state  politics,  and  es- 
tablish a  precedent  which  would  be 
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more  mischievous  than  the  original 
scheme. 

The  Legislature  should  not  mis- 
interpret the  lesson  of  this  hearing. 
At  the  present  time  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Catholics  have  but  one  repre- 
sentative each  on  a  board  of  eleven 
members,  the  vacancy  caused  by  Mr. 
Philbin's    resignation    not    having 
been  filled.     Notwithstanding  this, 
they  are  quite  as  determined  as  the 
Protestants  in  opposing  the  change, 
although,  if  consummated,  it  would 
give  them  a  representative  of  one 
each  on  a  board  of  three,  and  would 
enable  them  in  combination  to  con- 
trol the  board.     What,  then,  is  the 
reason  for  this  attitude?     It  is  that 
the  present  Board  is  non-partisan, 
tion-sectarian,     really     deliberative, 
and  made  up  of  members  who,  on 
the  whole,  are  desirous  of  protecting 
the  state's   dependents,   both   from 
spoils  politics,  and  from  the  dangers 
arising  from  carelessness  or  incom- 
petence on  the  part  of  the  managers 
and  employes  of  institutions.    These 
are  the   safeguards   which   are   re- 
quired,   not    representation    of    re- 
ligious bodies  as  such.       A  large, 
slowly  changing,  non-partisan  board 
is  the  minimum  demand  of  the  char- 
itable and   religious  public  opinion 
of  the  state,  and  for  the  principle 
involved  in  this  demand,  this  public 
opinion    will    continue    to    struggle 
until  the  present  bill  is  entirely  with- 
drawn; or,  if  it  is  passed,  until  the 
whole  state  is  aroused  to  the  neces- 
sity for  a  restoration  of  the  existing 
system. 


It  is  understood  that  the  Governor 
is  willing  to  make  the  board  non- 
sectarian,  and  even  non-partisan. 
The  general  opinion,  however, 
among  those  interested  in  charitable 
and  religious  institutions  is  that 
these  two  eminently  desirable  results 
can  not  be  accomplished  merely  by 
constituting  a  board  in  which  there 
shall  be,  in  the  one  case,  a  Protestant, 
a  Hebrew,  and  a  Catholic,  and  in  the 
other,  a  Republican,  a  Democrat,  and 
a  Prohibitionist. 


The  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  on 
February  8  passed  resolutions 
against  the  bills  in  the  Legislature 
providing  for  the  repeal  of  the  exist- 
ing provision  of  the  law  which  re- 
quires that  the  president  of  the  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy  must  be  a 
physician  who  has  had  five  years' 
actual  experience  in  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  insane,  and  who  has 
had  experience  in  the  management 
of  institutions  for  the  insane. 

The  Association  opposes  the  bills 
^'because  the  extensive  powers  pos- 
sessed by  the  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy  require  knowledge  of  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  build- 
ings especially  designed  for  the 
treatment  and  custody  of  the  insane ; 
experience  of  the  requisite  number 
and  qualifications  of  physicians, 
nurses  and  employes  in  state  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane,  and  of  their 
proper  salaries;  a  knowledge  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  sup- 
plies to  be  allowed,  and  because  the 
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State  G>mmission  in  Lunacy  is  prac- 
tically a  court  of  appeals,  to  which 
an  appeal  may  be  taken  in  behalf  of 
any  person  who  is  forcibly  detained 
in  a  private  or  public  institution  for 
the  insane,  and  who  it  is  claimed  is 
not  insane." 

The  New  York  Neurological  So- 
ciety has  also  adopted  resolutions 
condemning  these  bills,  particularly 
that  provision  which  merely  requires 
that  the  medical  member  shall  have 
had  ten  years*  experience  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  without 
any  reference  to  his  experience  in 
the  treatment  of  nervous  and  mental 
diseases. 

The  joint  committee  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  and  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor  which,  since 
April,  1898,  has  taken  charge  of 
some  of  the  Protestant  foundlings 
from  the  Infants'  Hospital  on  Ran- 
dall's Island,  placing  them  in  coun- 
try homes  until  they  were  old  and 
strong  enough  to  be  placed  for  adop- 
tion, has  arranged  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Charities  to  take  these 
foundlings  directly  from  the  recep- 
tion ward  at  Bellevue  Hospital. 
Formerly  these  children  were  sent 
from  Bellevue  to  the  Infants'  Hos- 
pital on  Randall's  Island,  and  then 
to  the  country.  The  dangers  from 
such  exposure  as  may  be  necessary 
in  transfer,  change  in  food,  etc.,  is 
thus  greatly  diminished. 

Referring  to  the  bill  creating  a 
single-headed   Prison   Commission, 


which  was  signed  by  Governor  Odell 
last  week,  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  makes  the  following  com- 
ment: 

Gov.  Odell's  programme  of  re- 
trenchment is  making  famous  prog- 
ress. His  single-headed  prison 
commission  bill  has  become  a  law. 
The  expense  last  year  was  $13,000: 
the  measure  that  has  passed  in  the 
interest  of  economy,  retrenchment, 
and  reform  carries  with  it  salaries 
amounting  to  $9,000,  and  traveling 
and  office  expenses,  it  is  computed, 
can  hardly  come  to  less  than  $4,500, 
making  a  total  probable  expense  of 
$13,500.  This  would  be  only  $500 
a  year  more  than  the  old  extravagant 
system  which  the  Governor  is  deter- 
mined to  end.  The  economy  in- 
volved in  this  measure  gives  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  necessity  for  the  new 
taxes  the  Governor  asks  for  [and  of 
the  necessity  for  the  bill  reorganiz- 
ing the  State  Board  of  Charities. — 
Ed.]. 


The  Charity  Organization  Soci- 
ety learns  that  a  man  whose  name  is 
unknown  is  soliciting  subscriptions 
for  a  book  containing  photographs 
and  biographical  sketches  of  the 
leading  charity  workers  of  New 
York.  This  man  claims  to  have 
the  indorsement  of  Mr.  Edward  T. 
Devine,  general  secretary  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  and 
to  be  calling  at  Mr.  Devine's  re- 
quest. He  also  presents  a  card  on 
which  Mr.  Devine's  name  is  printed. 
He  gives  the  addresses  of  various 
charitable  societies  as  having  or- 
dered copies  of  the  book. 

These  representations  are  entirely 
fraudulent.     The  man  is  described 
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as  having  dark  hair,  brown  eyes, 
about  six  feet  high,  very  persuasive 
in  manner,  smooth  face.  He  speaks 
with  a  peculiar  accent.  He  wears  a 
dark  cheviot  suit  of  clothes,  long 
overcoat,  brown  kid  gloves,  and  has 
a  copy  of  the  Charities  Directory, 
sakl  to  be  for  the  year  1898. 

m 
The  two  letters  which  appear  below 

indicate  not  only  the  care  necessary 

in  the   administration  of  relief,  but 

as  well  one  service  which  the  Charity 

Organization  Society  is  in  position 

to  render  to  its  members  and  other 

citizens. 

Cbawty  Organization  Society, 

105  East  Twenty-second  street, 
New  York  City. 

As  a  member  of  your  organization,  I  sub- 
mit the  enclosed  letter  for  your  immediate 
attention. 

We  do  not  quite  remember  Mary  McCann, 
as  she  was  unmarried  when  with  us.  but  in 
any  event,  if  the  case  is  as  represented,  you 
will  please  apply  the  enclosed  check  to  the 
relief  of  her  pressing  emergency,  which 
culminates  on  Thursday  next,  according  to 
her  letter.  Yours  truly. 


Reference  to  the  records  of  the 
Qiarity  Organization  Society  shows 
that  Mary  McCann,  who  gives  her 
address  as  336  East  Forty-fifth 
Street,  is  an  adroit  beggar  and  a  pro- 
lific letter  writer.  She  uses  various 
aliases,  among  the  more  common 
being  Dunn,  Fox,  Coffey,  and  De- 
vine.  She  often  claims  to  have  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  persons  ad- 
dressed, and  invariably  says  that  she 
is  in  immediate  danger  of  eviction. 
She  has  been  known  to  the  Society 
for  years,  through  scores  of  letters 
which  have  been  received  concerning 


her  begging,  and  her  name  has  ap- 
peared upon  the  cauticmary  list 
Information  to  this  effect  in  reply 
to  Jthe  letter  above,  brought  the  fol- 
lowing answer: 

Charity  Organization  Society, 
105  East  Twenty-second  street.  City. 

Answering  your  letter  of  the  22(1  inst.,  in 
the  case  of  Mary  McCann,  I  desire  to  state 
that  I  am  amazed  at  the  fraud  exhibited  in 
this  'case»  and  I  am  only  too  glad  that  I  took 
the  precaution  to  apply  to  the  Society  for  an 
investigation.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to 
me  that  such  people  can  exist. 

I  thank  the  Society  for  its  promptness  in 
making  this  investigation,  and  with  regard 
to  the  check,  you  will  please  apply  it  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  organization. 
Yours  very  truly, 


A  summary  of  the  work  of  the 
Brooklyn  Children's  Aid  Society  for 
the  year  1900  shows  that  the  Bureau 
of  Counsel,  Relief,  and  Investigation 
of  the  Society  treated  545  cases  in 
whj/ch  1,055  children  were  involved. 
The  Working  Boys'  Home  cared  for 
204  different  boys,  and  provided 
10,899  lodgings  and  24,908  meals; 
the  Shelter  Department  cared  for 
134  cases  during  the  year  and  re- 
turned 91  to  relatives;  the  Placing- 
Out  Department  secured  situations 
for  85  girls  and  boys,  placed  43  in 
homes,  secured  positions  for  31 
adults,  and  sent  66  to  the  country. 
The  Summer  Relief  Department  sent 
1,571  children  to  the  country  for  two 
weeks,  and  provided  a  day's  trip  on 
the  water  for  8,482  mothers. 


At  a  meeting  of  those  interested 
in  assisting  Italian  emigrants,  which 
was  announced  in  Charities  of  last 
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week,  a  committee  was  appointed 
with  power  to  form  a  permanent 
organization.  It  was  the  general 
opinion  of  those  present  at  the  meet- 
ing that  a  home  of  refuge  was  the 
first  desirable  necessity,  and  that 
other  projects,  such  as  a  labor 
bureau  and  a  clearing  house  for  those 
intending  to  go  to  other  parts  of  the 
country,  should  be  added  later.  It 
was  announced  that  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment had  already  in  contempla- 
tion the  establishment  of  a  branch  of 
the  Italian  National  Bank  in  this 
city,  which  would  do  away  in  gjeat 
measure  with  the  abuses  the  immi- 
grants have  suffered  from  irrespon- 
sible bankers. 


THE  ••GOOD  OLD  TIMES*'? 


The  record  of  the  new  bathhouse 
opened  in  Buffalo  the  first  of  the 
year  shows  that  during  the  month 
of  January  10,957  persons  used  the 
baths.  This  is  more  than  twice  the 
number  who  patronized  the  other 
bathhouse  which  has  been  in  use  for 
several  years.  The  new  bathhouse 
is  situated  in  the  Polish  quarter. 


* 


An  appropriation  of  $12,000  has 
been  ma'Je  bv  the  trustees  of  ciie  in- 
sane  Asylum  at  Traverse  City, Mich., 
for  building  an  additional  wing  to 
that  institution,  to  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  the  care  of  consumptives. 


¥    » 


A  resolution  has  been  adopted  by 
the  State  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  approved  by  Governor  Odell, 
exempting  from  examination  the 
position  of  general  superintcn.^eit  of 
the  Elmira  Reformatory. 


Again  and  again  the  query  per- 
plexes many  people  whether  things 
are  better  or  worse.  Surely  the 
comparisons  which  are  being 
diligently  made  between  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  that  of  the  twentieth  will  en- 
lighten good  souls  who  fancy  that 
the  former  davs  were  better  than 
these,  and  that  the  "  good  old  times" 

were  the  golden  age.  In  1823, 
when  it  was  forbidden  to  flog  women 
on  plantations,  the  planters  were 
roused  to  such  iFury  that  they  talked 
of  asserting  their  independence.  In 
Scotland  the  colliers  and  salters 
were  slaves  bound  to  their  service 
for  life,  and  bought  and  sold  with 
the  works  at  which  they  labored. 
Women  and  children  worked  in  coal 
pits.  They  dragged  about  little 
wagons  by  a  chain  fastened  around 
the  waist,  crawling  on  hands  and 
feet  in  the  darkness  of  the  mine. 
Children  of  six  were  habitually  em- 
ployed, and  worked  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  hours  a  day.  People  used  to 
employ  little  boys,  and  sometimes 
little  girls,  of  five  and  six,  to  crawl 
up  their  chimneys  and  sweep  them. 
Sometimes  the  chimney  was  still 
hot  and  the  child  was  burned.  Men 
were  stripped,  tied  to  a  cart,  and 
whipped  through  the  streets.  The 
favorite  sports  of  the  people  were 
bull-baiting,  cock-fighting  and  prize- 
fighting. People  were  offended  if 
their  guests  failed  to  get  intoxicated. 
Soldiers  and  sailors  were  sometimes 
lashed  to  death.  Now  there  is  only 
one  crime  for  which  a  criminal  can 
be  punished  with  death,  but  100 
years  ago  there  were  223!  Who 
among  us  will  dare  to  declare  that 
the  former  days  were  better  than 
these,  or  that,  even  sociologically 
considered  in  its  results,  Christianity 
has  been  a  failure  ? 
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PtnUC  RCrCRENCE   LIBRARY  OF  THE  CHARITY 
ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY. 


This  library  is  rapidly  increasing 
in  size  and  usefulness.  The  bound 
volumes  now  upon  its  shelves  num- 
ber more  than  seventeen  hundred. 
There  are  also  more  than  one  thou- 
sand pamphlets  catalogued  and 
available  for  ready  reference. 

The  library  is  of  especial  advantage 
to  those  interested  in  practical  social 
and  charitable  work.  It  contains 
the  standard  literature  bearing  upon 
these  subjects,  extensive  files  of 
state  and  government  reports,  be- 
sides the  reports  of  many  local  and 
national  charitable  and  reformatory 
associations.  Among  these  latter  may 
be  noted  the  proceedings  of  the  local 
relief  societies,  the  National  Prison 
Association,  and  the  reports  of  the 
London  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety. Among  the  state  reports 
there  are  extensive  collections  from 
New  York,  Connecticut,  Colorado, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Nebraska,  Minne- 
sota, Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

A  representative  list  of  the  books 
of  the  library  will  not  be  attempted, 
but  among  them  may  be  noted  a 
complete  set  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction,  "The  Encyclopedia 
of  Social  Reform"  by  Bliss,  "The 
Life  and  Labor  of  the  People"  by 
Booth,  "Hospitals  and  Asylums  of 
the  World"  by  Burdett,  and  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  papers  and  publica- 


tions of  the  International  Conference 
of  Charities,  held  in  Chicago  in 
1893. 

A  special  feature  of  the  library  is 
a  complete  record  of  current  charita- 
ble endeavor.  This  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  an  extensive  system  of 
newspaper  clippings,  indexed  and 
filed  under  appropriate  headings 
and  by  means  of  the  various  peri- 
odicals dealing  with  such  subjects. 
Among  these  periodicals,  which 
number  eighty  in  all,  are  the  Daily 
City  Record,  The  Daily  Law  Jour- 
nal, The  State  Reports  and  Session 
Laws,  and  complete  files  of  ^Senate 
and  Assembly  Bills.  The  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy,  The 
American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
Municipal  Affairs,  The  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics,  and  many  of 
the  more  general  standard  maga- 
zines are  regularly  received  at  the 
library,  and  are  available  for  the 
use  of  the  public. 

The  library  is  in  Room  309  of  the 
United  Charities  Building,  and  is 
open  on  week  days  from  9  a.  m.  to 
5  p.  M.  All  who  may  be  interested 
in  the  subjects  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  are  cordially  invited 
to  make  use  of  the  facilities  here 
afforded. 


PENDING  LEGISIATION. 


In  addition  to  the  bills  noted  in 
Charijies  of  last  week,  the  follow- 
ing have  been  introduced  in  the 
Legislature : 

By  Mr.  Elsberg  in  the  Senate: 
Providing  that  whenever  it  shall  ap- 
pear to  the  Supreme  Court  having 
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jurisdiction  that  circumstances  have 
so  changed  since  the  execution  of 
an  instrument  containing  a  bequest 
to  religious,  educational,  charitable, 
or  benevolent  uses  as  to  render  im- 
practicable or  inexpedient  literal 
compliance  with  such  instrument, 
the  Court  may  direct  that  such  be- 
quest may  be  administered  in  such 
manner  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  will  most  effectively  ac- 
complish the  general  purpose  of  the 
instrument. 

By  Mr.  Elsberg  in  the  Senate: 
Appropriating  $100,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  for  the  State 
Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  In- 
cipient Consumption.  The  plans 
are  to  be  prepared  by  the  state  archi- 
tect. The  buildings  are  to  be  large 
enough  to  accommodate  at  least  one 
hundred  patients,  besides  officers, 
employes,  and  attendants.  The  ad- 
ditional sum  of  $20,000  is  appro- 
priated for  the  equipment  and  fur- 
nishing of  the  hospital,  to  be  avail- 
able on  January  i,  1902. 

By  Mr.  Stewart  in  the  Assenj^ly, 
and  by  Mr.  Knipp  in  the  Senate: 
To  amend  the  state  charities  law, 
relating  to  the  transfer  of  inmates 
of  the  State  Industrial  School  or  the 
House  of  Refuge,  to  the  peniten- 
tiary or  Elmira,  or  Eastern  New 
York  reformatories. 

By  Mr.  Goodsell  in  the  Senate: 
Releasing  school  authorities  from 
the  obligation  to  purchase  prison- 
made  goods,  and  authorizing  them  to 
purchase  school  furniture  and  school 
supplies  in  the  open  market. 

By  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  Assembly, 
and  by  Mr.  Thornton  in  the  Senate : 
To  establish  a  state  institution  to  be 
called  the  New  York  State  Reform- 
atory for  Male  Misdemeanants,  for 
the  instruction  and  reformation  of 
male  criminals  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  twenty-five  years. 


By  Mr.  Cocks  in  the  Senate :  En- 
acting that  in  counties  of  the  state 
where  adequate  hospital  accommo- 
dation is  not  provided  for  indigent 
persons,  such  persons  requiring  med- 
ical or  surgical  treatment  shall  be 
sent  to  the  nearest  hospital,  the  man- 
agement of  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  for  such 
persons  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar 
per  day. 

By  Mr.  McKeown  in  the  Assem- 
bly: Regulating  and  restraining  the 
practice  of  midwifery  in  the  city  of 
New  York  by  others  than  legally 
authorized  physicians. 

By  Mr.  Elsberg  in  the  Senate: 
Providing  for  fire  drills  in  the 
schools  of  the  state. 

By  Mr.  Prince  in  the  Assembly: 
To  amend  the  labor  law,  relative  to 
preferences  in  employment  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  on  public 
works.  No  naturalized  citizen  shall 
be  employed  until  his  naturalization 
papers  have  been  presented  and  re- 
corded. 


THE  PROVIDENT  LOAN  SOCIETY. 


The  Provident  Loan  Society  was 
organized  in  1894  to  "aid  such  per- 
sons as  the  Society  shall  deem  in  need 
of  temporary  assistance  by  loans  of 
money  at  interest  upon  pledge  or 
mortgage  of  personal  property." 

This  Society  has  in  operation  a 
central  office  and  a  branch  office.  The 
central  office  is  located  at  279  Fourth 
Avenue.  Branch  A  is  located  at  the 
University  Settlement*  on  Eldridge 
Street.  A  new  branch,  which  will 
be  called  the  Forty-second  Street 
Branch,  is  to  be  opened  about  Feb- 
ruary 15,  at  119  West  Forty-second 
Street. 

Prior  to  its  organization,  those 
wishing  loans  upon  personal  prop- 
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crty,  unless  such  a  loan  could  be  ob- 
tained from  friends,  were  obliged  to 
pay  pawnbrokers  at  the  rate  of  three 
per  cent  per  month,  and  frequently 
to  pay  extra  charges.  The  rate  of 
interest  charged  by  this  Society  is 
one  per  cent  per  month.  This  rate 
has  compelled  some  of  the  pawn 
shops  of  the  city  to  make  loans  at  the 
same  rate. 

This  Society  has  recently  reduced 
its  rates  on  pledges  above  $250  to  ten 
per  cent  per  annum,  and  only  charges 
one-half  per  cent  for  pledges  remain- 
ing less  than  fifteen  days,  with  no  ex- 
tra charges.  It  has  not  decreased  ma- 
terially the  number  of  pawn  shops  in 
New  York  city.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  in  Manhattan  163  pawn- 
brokers, licensed  and  legalized  by 
the  city ;  in  Brooklyn  there  are  sixty- 
six. 

The  funds  employed  by  the  So- 
ciety have  been  contributed  capital, 
$250,000;  five  per  cent  debentures, 
$500,000.  The  contributed  capital 
has  been  increased  since  January  i, 
1901,  to  $375,000,  most  of  which  is 
already  loaned  out.  The  next  step 
will  be  an  issue  of  four  and  one-half 
per  cent  debentures. 

In  1900  the  Society  loaned  $1,- 
910,725.75  upon  80,325  pledges. 
In  1894  the  first  year  that  the  So- 
ciety was  incorporated,  the  amount 
loaned  was  $229,155.50,  upon 
14,234  pledges.  The  central  office 
loaned  last  year  $910,234.50,  and 
received  34,038  pledges.  The 
pledges  redeemed  numbered  31,238, 
and  amounted  to  $801,672.50.  The 
average  amount  loaned  was  $26.74. 

The  Eldridge  Street  Branch  is 
patronized,  for  the  most  part,  by 
Hebrews.  In  1900  it  loaned  $1,- 
000,491.25.  upon  46,287  pledges. 
Of  these  pledges  38,291  were  re- 
deemed, representing  $824,601.25. 
The   average    amount    loaned    was 


$21.61,  which  is  $5  less  than  the 
loans  at  the  central  office. 

If  the  recipient  of  the  loan  can 
not  redeem  his  pledge,  the  security 
is  sold  at  public  sale  after  about  fif- 
teen months.  Should  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  amount  to  more  than  the 
amount  borrowed,  the  borrower  is 
notified  that  the  balance,  after  the 
legitimate  expenses  for  the  sale  are 
deducted,  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation. Mr.  Moses  Aufses,  general 
manager  of  the  Provident  Loan  So- 
ciety, states  that  six  men  are  em- 
ployed at  each  office,  and  that  a 
dozen  branch  offices,  if  they  were 
provided,  would  be  of  good  service 
to  the  poor  of  New  York  city.  He 
also  states  that  with  the  exception  of 
one  society  started  on  a  similar  basis 
in  Chicago,  known  as  the  "State 
Pawners  Society,"  in  November, 
1899,  this  Society  is  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Provident  Loan  Society,  held  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1901,  Mr.  Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
in  the  Board  of  Trustees  caused  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Beaman.  The 
officers  elected  were:  Mr.  Otto  T. 
Bannard,  president;  Mr.  James 
Speyer,  treasurer;  and  Mr.  Robert 
W.  de  Forest,  secretary. 


BCLLCVUE  HOSPITAL. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE OF  THE  MEDICAL  BOARD  OF  BELLE- 
VUE  HOSPITAL  APPOINTED  TO  INVESTIGATE 
AND  REPORT  UPON  QUESTIONS  RELATING  TO 
THE  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
HOSPITAL. 


"The  reception  office  is  utterly  in- 
adequate to  the  demands  made  upon 
it.  At  present  there  are  from  two 
to  three  hundred  applications,  for 
admission  daily  and  from  sixty  to 
one  hundred  of  these  are  admitted 
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to  the  hospital,  the  remainder  being 
sent  to  other  hospitals  of  the  De- 
partment or  referred  to  the  Dispen- 
sary for  treatment. 

*The  space  provided  was  at  one 
time  adequate  for  the  work  of  this 
kind,  but  the  great  increase  which 
the  above  figures  show  taxes  the  ac- 
commodation far  in  excess  of  its 
capacity.  The  position  of  the  rooms 
is  such  that  they  are  badly  ventilated 
and  poorly  heated,  and  the  construc- 
tion is  such  that  patients  of  both 
sexes  must  be  accommodated  in  the 
same  general  admission  room,  and 
here  the  sober,  the  intoxicated,  the 
very  sick,  and  even  those  who  are 
fatally  injured,  must  be  received. 
At  one  end  of  this  room,  partitions 
are  erected,  which,  however,  are  not 
constructed  sp  as  to  secure  privacy 
nor  maintain  for  the  examining 
physician  the  quiet  essential  to  the 
proper  performance  of  his  duties. 
.  ';in  connection  with  this  question 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  24,300 
patients  were  admitted  to  Bellevue 
Hospital  during  the  year  1900,  and 
that  11,370  of  these  were  ambulance 
cases.  Many  of  these  11.370  cases 
were  in  such  an  enfeebled  state, 
either  from  disease  or  injury,  that 
they  required  special  care  and  atten- 
tion in  the  reception  office,  but  owing 
to  the  conditions  above-mentioned, 
it  was  difficult,  and  in  some  cases 
impossible,  to  give  it  there. 

"Continuing  our  report,  we  con- 
sider next  the  insane  pavilion.  The 
medical  service  rendered  here  is  of 
a  mixed  character.  Questions  of 
insanity  are  dealt  with  exclusively 
by  two  physicians  who  are  paid  by 
the  city  and  are  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  this  Board ;  all  other  med- 
ical questions  are  under  the  control 
of  this  Board. 

"As  has  been  stated  elsewhere  in 


this  report,  the  house  staff,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  duties  in  the  general 
wards  of  the  hospital  and  reception 
office,  are  also  responsible  for  the 
care  of  the  patients  in  the  alcoholic 
pavilion,  the  emergency  hospital,  the 
erysipelas  pavilion,  and  the  prison 
wards.  During  the  past  nine  months 
they  have  also  been  required  to  as- 
sume charge  of  the  insane,  a  service 
which  calls  for  special  knowledge 
and  experience,  such  as  the  members 
of  the  house  staff  can  not  be  expected 
to  possess. 

"We  therefore  renew  the  recom- 
mendation made  to  you  nine  months 
ago  by  the  committee  of  inspection, 
that  the  patients  sent  to  the  pavilion 
for  the  insane  be  placed  under  the 
charge  of  a  competent,  well-qualified 
physician,  with  suitable  salary,  who 
shall  devote  his  time  exclusively  to 
their  care.  There  should  also  be 
an  assistant  resident  physician,  so 
that  the  pavilion  may  never  be  with- 
out the  presence  of  a  competent  med- 
ical attendant.  The  resident  phy- 
sician should  be  held  absolutely  re- 
sponsible for  the  condition  of  every 
patient. 

"The  nursing  service  of  the  male 
ward  of  the  pavilion  should  be  in  the 
charge  of  a  carefully  selected  super- 
vising le^raduate  nurse  assisted  by 
trained  asylum  attendants.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  male  pupil 
nurses  are  not  fitted  for  the  care  of 
the  insane.  In  this  connection  we 
refer  you  to  the  accompanying  re- 
port of  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Mills  Training 
School  upon  the  conditions  which 
have  prevailed  in  that  institution. 

"The  dispensary  has  always  been 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
the  management  of  the  hospital. 
During  1900,  72,239  new  patients 
were  treated  and  176,647  visits  f>y 
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patients,  old  and  new,  were  receivc<l 
at  this  dispensary.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  no  direct  supervision, 
except  of  the  most  casual  kind. 
Those  left  in  charge  are  i,infit  to  be 
in  such  a  position,  and  there  is  a 
general  laxity  of  disciplii^  and  ob- 
servance of  all  rules  that  ^akes  it  a 
jumble  of  good  and  bad  service.  It 
can  best  be  described  as  being  in  a 
state  of  vicious  decay,  and  only  the 
most  radical  measures  can  maJce  it 
snything  but  a  discredit  to  the  insti- 
tution. 

"In  one  dormitory  the  caretaker 
has  had  tuberculosis  for  several 
years,  and  careful  examination  by 
members  of  the  medical  staff  has 
shown,  that  five  out  of  the  seventeen 
inhabitants  of  this  plaice  have  ac- 
quired tuberculosis  since  forced  to 
live  there,  and  it  is  all  the  more  strik- 
ing that  those  who  have  acquired  this 
disease  are  among  those  who  have 
lived  there  the  longest. 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  hospital 
are  correct  upqn  the  whole,  that  the 
various  divisions  and  sub-divisions 
of  the  force  which  is  concerned  in 
the  conduct  of  the  hospital,  are^  as 
far  as  circumstances  permitted,  or- 
ganized upon  correct  lines;  a  divi- 
sion of  authority  has,  however,  ex- 
isted, which  has  been  responsible  for 
the  defective  execution  of  the  laws 
under  which  the  hospital  was  sup- 
posed to  live.  This,  as  we  stated  to 
you  some  time  ago,  can  be  obviated 
by  a  head  which  places  itself  in  con- 
tact with  these  various  sub-divisions 
and  exercises  immediate  and  vigor- 
ous control  over  all.  This,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  you  have  accomplished 
by  installing  Dr.  Stewart. 

"But  permanent  improvement  is 
rendered  difficult,  and,  some  of  us 
believe,  impossible  in  the  face  of  the 


inefficiency  of  the  paid  employes  as 
a  class,  and  the  wretched  accommo- 
dations furnished  so  large  a  portion 
of  your  staff,  doctors  and  employes 
alike.  Correct  this  and  raise  the 
per  capita  allowance  of  this  hospital 
to  a  figure  approximating  that 
which  obtains  in  like  institutions  in 
this  city,  and  the  crying  evils  will  be 
permanently  eradicated.  Otherwise 
the  outcome  of  this  effort  at  im- 
provement will  end;  as  the  many 
which  haye  preceded  it." 


THE  UNITED  HEBREW  CHARITIES. 


In  the  month  of  January  863  new 
families,  representing  2,911  persons, 
were  relieved  by  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities.  Families  previously 
known  applying  for  relief  niunbered 
4,572.  Assistance  was  refused  to 
1,278  applicants  for  sufficient  cause. 
Pensioners  receiving  their  usual 
monthly  allowance  numbered  370. 
The  relief  committee  acted  upon  yy 
new  cases. 

In  the  investigation  department 
1,238  visits  were  made  by  the  visit- 
ors, and  849  by  the  Sisterhoods  to 
determine  the  worthiness  of  the  ap- 
plicants. The  new  applicants  were 
composed  of  538  Russians,  231 
Austrians,  60  Roumanians,  34  Ger- 
mans, 4  Englishmen,  9  United 
States,  2  Bohemians,  i  Turk,  i 
Egyptian,  i  West  Indian,  2  Danes, 
2  Poles,  2  Spaniards,  2  Frenchmen. 
In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  3 
representatives  of  Palestine,  of  whom 
2  were  from  Jerusalem.  Of  these 
new  applicants  327  had  been  in  the 
United  States  less  than  i  year,  69 
less  than  2  years,  3  under  3  years,  19 
less  than  4  years,  19  less  than  5 
years,  and  399  over  5  years. 

Foreign  transportation  was 
granted  to  58  persons.     Of  these  30 
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went  to  Berlin,  i  to  Hamburg,  9  to 
Paris,  and  i8  to  London.  Domestic 
transportation  was  given  to  70  per- 
sons, of  whom  r  i  went  to  Michigan, 
4  to  Missouri,  18  to  Nebraska,  5  to 
New  York,  6  to  Pennsylvania,  4  to 
Alabama,  2  to  Kentucky,  3  to  Texas, 
I  to  Tennessee,  i  to  California,  7 
to  Ohio,  8  to  Illinois,  and  17  to  Colo- 
rado. Thiere  were  31  free  inter- 
ments during  the  montli.     Twenty 


of  those  given  burial  were  less  than 
I  year  of  age,  5  were  between  i  and 
16  years,  and  6  were  over  16.  The 
nurses  paid  1,862  visits  to  119  pa- 
tients. Clothing  and  food  were  also 
distributed. 

The  immigrants  arriving  at  this 
port  during  the  month  numbered 
2,280.  Of  these  663  left  for  the  in- 
terior, and  617  remained  in  the  city. 
Of  the  immigfrants  657  were  Aus- 
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trians,  7  English,  6  Germans,  i 
French,  267  RotCmanians,  232  Rus- 
sians, 2  Swedes,  and  6  Turks. 
There  were  807  women,  904  men, 
and  769  children. 


THE  WEEK  ENDINe  ftBRUARY  9. 


ITEMS      OF     INTEHEST      PROM     THE      CHARITY 

ORGANIZATION       SOCIETY     AND      OTHER 

CHARITABLE    AGENCIES. 


The  record  of  the  week  ending 
February  9  shows  a  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  the 
Woodyard  as  a  whole,  but  a  distinct 
increase  in  the  number  of  homeless 
men, — 179  for  the  week  under  re- 
view as  compared  with  139  for  the 
previous  week.  Seventy-five  women 
employed  in  the  Workrooms  were 
paid  $30  for  their  work.  In  the 
Laundry  30  women  were  employed, 
and  the  work  done  amounted  to 
$185.47,  representmg  idi  days' 
work. 

At  the  Joint  Application  Bureau 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  455  ap- 
plications were  received,  69  homeless 
persons  were  taken  in  charge,  and 
113  families  with  homes  in  the  city 
were  given  relief. 

The  investigating  agents  of  the 
Registration  Bureau  made  618  vis- 
its, investigating  123  families. 
Records  of  230  new  families  were 
enrolled  in  the  Bureau,  and  131  re- 
quests for  information  were  an- 
swered. 


During  the  week  ending  Febru- 
ary 9,  the  Association  for  Improv- 


ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor  re- 
ceived 22d  cases,  all  applications  fbr 
relief.  Sixty-seven  came  through 
the  Joint  Application  Bureau.  The 
disbursements  for  food  supplies  were 

$383.40;  for  rent,  $67.00;  for  coal, 
$288.75,  representing  fifty-three  and 
one-half  tons;  and  for  other  relief, 
$219.49,  making  a  total  expenditure 
of  $958.64  for  relief.  From  the 
storeroom  249  garments,  old  and 
new,  and  26  pairs  of  new  shoes  were 
furnished.  To  men,  117  tickets 
were  issued  for  wood)rard  work, 
and  to  women  61  workroom  tick- 
ets. The  visitors  made  1,473  vis- 
its, and  the  week  closed  with  2,752 
cases  in  charge. 

At  the  office  of  the  examining 
physician  for  outdoor  poor,  264  per- 
sons were  examined.  Of  these  i 
was  sent  to  the  Colored  Home  and 
Hospital,  I  to  the  Home  for  the 
Ruptured  and  Crippled,  2  to  the  Wil- 
lard    Parker  .Hospital,  24  to  Belle- 

vue,  10  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Outdoor  Poor,  21  to  the  Dispensary, 
99  to  the  Metropolitan  Hospital,  104 
to  the  City  Hospital,  and  2  returned 
home. 

« 

From  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  329  hospital  cases  were 
sent  out  for  investigation.  Forty 
persons  were  sent  to  the  City  Alms- 
house, and  21  to  the  State  Alms- 
house at  Flatbush  to  be  cared  for  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

At  Bellevue  437  persons  were  ad- 
mitted and  385  discharged.     There 

were  38  deaths.  On  February  11, 
829  patients  remained  in  the  hos- 
pital. 
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HENRY    ARDEN, 

Japanese  Art  Objects, 

Novelties  in  Silks  for  Ladies'  Use, 

Silk  Crepes  and  Grass  Linens, 

Pillow  Covers,  Etc., 

38  ^VESX  22D  STREET. 


DONATIONS  OF 

OLD  CLOTHES.  NEW  UNDERWEAR. 
AND  RAGS  TO  BE  WASHED  AND  DVBD 
FOR  RUGS  AND  CARPETS 

THE  WORKROOMS  FOR 
UNSKILLED  WOMEN  .  . 

Cbarity  Org;anJzatioii  Society, 
516  TMt  28tli  StKcL 

Old  gimcnli  BDd  nii  are  UKd  to  nipplr  work  tor 


The   Charily  Organlutlofl 
BBD  IBlii  St««.  "™' 


Laundry  Mth"; 

CHARITY 

ORGANIZATION 

SOCIETY, 

No.  516  West  2Sth  Str««t. 


Orders  for  Family  Washing  are  received 
by  Telephone,  by  mail,  or  by  personal  call 
ai  (he  Laundry,  al  Ihc  Central  Office.  log 
East  I2d  St.,  or  at  any  District  Office  o(  ibe 
Society.  Prices  are  reasonable.  Tbe  work 
is  utitiied.  under  competent  supervision,  to 
train  women  to  become  expert  laundrestes, 
and  to  provide  eraploymeni  where  relief 
would  otherwise  be  needed.  A  series  o[  ten 
lesaoTis.  which  will  ordinarily  fit  a  woman  to 
do  satisfactory  laundry  work,  will  be  given 
for  a  luition  fee  of  FIVE  DOLLARS.  This 
affords  an  opportunity  for  the  best  kind  of 
relief  to  the  needy. 
■  DDKias   Mrs.   E.  V.  H.  Mmnsill,  Suft.. 

C.  O.  a.   LAUNDRY, 

eto  tvesr  xbth  sthbst. 
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THE  SECOND  MONTHLY  CONFERENCE. 

The  second  of  the  series  of 
monthly  conferences,  which  are  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  convened  in 
the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  United 
Charities  Building,  February  ig.  Dr. 
Samuel  J.  Barrows,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Prison  Association,  dis- 
cussed the  subject,  "The  Legal  Pun- 
ishment of  the  Drunken  and  Dis- 
orderly Oflfender."  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Wilbur  spoke  of  "The  Evils  of  the 
Present  Fining  System."  Miss 
Kate  Bond,  chairman  of  the  Con- 
ference Committee,  presided. 

Dr.  Barrows  objected  to  the  use 
of  the  term  "legal  punishment,"  pre- 
ferring the  phrase  "legal  treatment" 
instead.  He  stated  that  a  regime 
was  needed  in  which  the  treatment 


should  be  corrective,  reparative,  and 
deterrent;  that  punishment  had  no 
place  in  such  a  system.  Drunken- 
ness he  believed  to  be  much  in  the 
nature  of  a  disease  and  amenable  to 
proper  treatment  The  offender 
should  be  dealt  with  and  not  the  of- 
fense. 

Inebriates  were  divided  into  three 
classes ;  the  person  guilty  of  his  first 
offense,  the  habitual  offender  who  is 
corrigible,  and  the  habitual  offender 
who  is  incorrigible.  For  the  first 
class  of  offenders  a  probation  system 
was  recommended.  Under  this  sys- 
tem before  the  offender  should  be 
brought  before  the  judge  the  proba- 
tion officer  would  visit  him,  and  in- 
vestigate his  home,  his  surround- 
ings, and  his  history.  In  case  the 
judge  should  impose  a  fine,  the  of- 
fender should  be  permitted  to  pay 
the  fine  to  the  probation  officer  and 
should  have  the  privilege  of  earning 
this  money  while  under  his  super- 
vision. In  this  way  he  might  also 
support  his  family. 

For  habitual  drunkards  who  have 
not  passed  beyond  the  possibility  of 
reform,  Dr.  Barrows  recommended 
institutional  treatment.  This  method 
is  not  new  and  has  not  been  an  entire 
success  so  far  as  it  has  been  tried. 
Yet  the  solution  of  the  problem 
seems  to  lie  in  the  adoption  of  some 
such  laws  as  exist  in  England  and 
their  ricrid  enforcement.  The  use 
of  the  "Keely  cure"  and  other  mediqal 
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treatment  is  a  thing  for  physicians 
to  determine. 

For  the  incorrigible  there  is  no 
method  of  treatment  save  permanent 
detention  similar  to  the  treatment 
provided  for  epileptics  in  the  epi- 
leptic colonies. 

Dr.  Barrows  closed  his  address 
with  the  thought  that  these  cor- 
rective measures  can  never  result  in 
a  permanent  cure  of  this  great  social 
evil.  The  only  radical  remedy  lies 
in  tiie  education  of  the  youth  of  our 
country  to  live  lives  of  total 
abstinence. 

Mr.  Wilbur  said  that  under  the 
old  Roman  Law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  it  was  held  that  crime  was  an 
offense  against  society,  and  it  was 
therefore  the  right  of  society  to  pro- 
tect itself  and  punish  the  criminal. 
Modem  progress  has  added  another 
condition  to  the  criminal  question, 
and  that  the  reformation  of  the 
criminal.  The  inquiry  therefore  is, 
"Does  the  fine  system  protect  so- 
ciety, punish,  or  reform  the  crim- 
inal ?"  To  determine  this  we  must  * 
know  something  about  the  fine  sys- 
tem and  the  way  it  is  applied.  In 
this  connection  ^atements  were  read 
from  several  city  magistrates  going 
to  show  that  fines  are  imposed  un- 
equally and  irregularly;  the  same 
class  of  offenders  being  visited  with 
dissimilar  penalties.  The  fine  ranges 
from  one  dollar  to  ten  for  the  of- 
fenses of  drunkenness  and  disorder- 
ly conduct.  Some  magistrates  apply 
heavier  penalties  to  women  than  to 
men,  and  one  had  been  more  lenient 
with  female  than  with  male  offend- 
ers, while  in  one  case  the  "respecta- 
biHtjr"  of  the  offender  determined 
the  character  of  the  penalty  imposed. 

A  fine  is  not  a  punishment  to  the 
rich  man,  if  punishment  be  intended, 
nor  does  it  deter  him  from  offenses 
in  die  future.  .  The  same  penalty  im- 


posed upon  a  poor  man  results  in  his 
imprisonment  and  the  suffering  of 
the  family  dependent  upon  his  sup- 
port Thus  the  innocent  are  made  to 
suffer  for  the  guilty.  If  every  man 
in .  the  city  who  is  f otmd  drunken 
and  disorderly  should  be  taken  in 
charge  and  set  to  work,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  labor  devoted  to  the 
support  of  his  family,  then  the  law 
would  be  deterrent  at  least  and  much 
real  suffering  averted. 

Itwascontendedthattheinequality 

and  injustice  of  the  fine  made  its  ad- 
ministration in  many  cases  a  farce, 
and  kept  it  from  ever  being  a  deter- 
rent or  a  reforming  force.  A  law 
which  lets  the  rich  man  off  with  a 
fine,  and  sends  the  poor  man  to  jail 
for  precisely  the  same  offense  is 
valudess  as  a  protection  to  society. 
Meeting  none  of  the  requirements  of 
law  for  the  treatment  of  crime  the 
abolition  of  the  present  fine  tyslem 
was  advocated.  But  drunkenness  is 
the  result  of  drink,  and  a  system  of 
education  to  lead  the  personal  appe- 
tite away  from  indulgence  and  the 
public  conscience  away  from  the 
creation  of  the  general  opportunity 
to  drink  is  necessary.  In  this  con- 
nection an  apostle  to  polite  society, 
to  educate  the  rich  to  set  an  example 
of  abstinence  to  the  poor  was  ad- 
vocated as  in  the  direction  of  remov- 
ing causes,  instead  of  dealinff  with 
results,  which  is  all  that  is  done  in 
the  best  attempts  to  deal  with  drunk- 
enness or  any  manifestation  of  crime 
after  it  has  been  committed. 

An  interesting  discussion  of  the 
subjects  presented  followed  tfie  ad- 
dresses of  the  speakers. 


A  conference  will  be  hdd  in  the 
office  of  the  Third  District  Commit- 
tee on  Wednesday  afternocm,  Feb- 
ruary 27.  The  general  stibjeet  of 
Truancy"  will  bi  ciisctiwol 
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TBE  STATE  BOARD  OF  CnAMTIES. 


CAUTIONARY  LIST  Ho.  ttl. 


EXCERPTS  FROM    EDITORIAL    COMMENTS    UPON 
ITS  PROPOSED   REORGANIZATION. 


THB    *^VENING   POST.*' 

As  time  goes  on  it  is  increasingly  difficult 
to  find  any  reason  at  all  for  the  bill  abolish- 
ing the  State  Board  of  Charities.  No  one 
has  yet  asked  for  it;  no  newsoaperof  impor- 
tance has  advocated  it  Not  a  solitary  man 
appeared  at  Tuesday's  hearing  in  Albany 
to  defend  it  against  the  criticism  and  con- 
demnation of  some  fifty  public-spirited  per- 
sons, each  of  whom  went  to  considerable 
trouble  and  expense  in  order  to  testify  as 
to  its  true  character.  It  has  been  riddled 
from  top  to  bottom  by  a  public-spirited 
press,  as  well  as  by  those  interested.  In 
the  face  of  this  united  public  sentiment,  no 
one  could  defend  it,  were  he  ever  so  skil- 
iul  an  advocate.  Even  its  primary  excuse, 
economy,  has  been  swept  away,  since  a 
$2; 500  commissioner  will  cost  no  less  tban 
an  unpaid  commission  which  receives  $2,500 
for  expenses  of  meeting.  The  argument 
that  a  single  head  can  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  commission  better  than  twelve,  while 
ordinarily  a  sound  business  proposition, 
does  not  hold  in  this  case  in  any  respect 
Nor  could  anv  $2,500  official  be  found  who 
would  make  up  to  the  state  the  loss  of  the 
public-spirited,  self-sacrificing  service  of 
the  twelve  commissioners.  Is  it  that  "the 
organization"  must  have  more  places  at  its 
di^^sat? 

THE  '^COMMERCIAL  ADVERTISER.'^ 

It  has  just  been  discovered  that  Governor 
Odell  has  a  ''little  joker"  in  his  bill  for  re- 
oi:gamzing  the  State  Board  of  Qiarities. 
In  providing  for  a  single  paid  commissioner 
M  2  salary  of  $2,500  a  year  it  is  stipulated 
that  **  he  shall  devote  his  entire  time  to  the 
work."  That  will  exclude  anybody  who  is 
really  fit  for  the  place,  for  no  man  who 
can  give  up  his  entire  time  for  $2,500  a 
year  can  be  said  to  be  fit  for  this  or  any 
other  important  office.  The  stipulation 
would  shut  out  such  men  as  the  present 
head  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  Mr. 
William  R.  Stewart,  for  they  are  men  of 
large  business  affairs,  who  have  given 
freely  to  the  state  part  of  their  time,  be- 
cause of  their  interest  in  the  work.  If 
Governor  Odell  were  to  offer  the  place  to 
Mr.  Stewart  as  the  man  in  the  state  best 
fitted  to  perform  its  duties,  as  he  unques- 
tionably is,  Mr.  Stewart  would  be  com- 
pelled to  decline  it  The  Governor's  course 
to  this  matter  has  been  a  verv  sorry  busi- 
ness, and  the  consequences,  if  he  persists 
in  his  purpose,  will  be  as  disastrous  to  him 
and  his  party  as  they  will  be  unfortunate 
to  the  state  and  its  charitable  institutions. 


Our  subscribers  are  advised  to  con- 
sult with  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  before  giving  10  the  societies, 
private  almoners,  or  persons  included 
in  the  cautionary  lists  named  below. 
This  caution  implies  that  the  society 
knows  of  facts  which  should  be  known 
to  subscribers  who  arc  asked  to  give, 
and  may  afifect  their  action,  but  does 
not  necessarily  imply  condemnation. 
Any  information  relating  to  the 
names  upon  the  h'sts,  particularly  if 
of  such  a  character  as  to  warrant  a 
withdrawal  of  caution,  should  be  for- 
warded promptly  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Council. 

NEW  NAMES  ON  THESE  USTS. 

Allen,  Fred. 

Bates,  Harry  J.,  alias  Hunter,  Sherman. 

Crawford,  John  R. 

Humphreys,  John. 

Marriott,  Edward  C. 

Palmer.  Cornelius. 

U.  S.  Soldiers*  Christian  Association. 

I. 

IN  GENERAL. 

Managers  of  charitable  institutions  are  cau- 
tioned agfainst  professional  charitv  **  pro- 
moters; **  and  all  persons  are  advised  not 
to  buy  tickets  for  entertainments  of  which 
they  know  little  or  nothing,  especially  when 
offered  by  persons  of  whom  they  know  less. 
It  is  not  stated  or  implied  that  all  such 
"  promoters  "  are  frauds,  but  only  that  the 
methods  adopted  may  lend  themselves  to 
fraudulent  use,  so  that  it  is  well  to  inquire 
of  this  society  before  employing  them  or 
purchasing  tickets  for  entertainments  got- 
ten up  by  them. 

II. 


<( 


PROFESSIONAL   CHARITY   "PROMOTERS. 

Bailey,  Mrs.  Florence  Lindsay. 
Branch,  Harry. 
Palmer,  Austin  S. 
Sheppard,  Mrs.  S.  Bartlett. 

III. 

ALLEGED  SOCIETIES  OR  PRIVATE  ALMONERS. 

Bayne,  D.  S.,  solicitor. 

Beatrice.     See  Sisters,  Annie  Harget^  et  al. 

Boley,  W.  M.  Colored  School,  MayesTiIle, 
S.  C. 

Cheshire,  Chas.  B.  See  Dix,  John  A.,  Indus* 
trial  School. 

Cheshire,  John  T.  See  Diz,  John  A.,  Indus- 
trial School. 

Columbia  Guards  Benevolent  Society. 
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Caanau|;bton,  Mri.  Anna  C,  Fenn. 

Cook,  Mrs.  J.  C.;mlmanet. 

Dix,  Jobn  A.,  Indutlrial  School ;  school  not 

known  to  autboriltes. 
Down-Town  Press  Club,  33  Duaae  street. 
Falconer,  Edward  ;  street  preacher. 
Gray,   George ;    collecting   for   Dowo.Town 

Press  Club, 
Guardian   Angel  Day  Nursery.     Milt  B.  T. 

Redmond. 
Harget.     See  Sisters,  Beatrice,  Annie,  et  al. 
High  View  Park  (Va.)  Colored  School. 
Independent  Life  Saving  Corps. 
Kingsley,  Mrs.    M.   A. ;    manager   Seaside 

Lamadri'd,  Mrs.  J.  M.     See  N.Y.  and  Brook- 

lyn  Si.  Andrew's  One-Cent  CofFee  Standi. 
Legal  League.    See  Mrs.  Jessie  Mordaunt. 
McElhenny,  C.  E.  ;  collecting  for  VolunLeer 

Life-Saviag  Corps. 
Hack,    C.    E.  1     collecting    for    Volunteer 

Lif«-SavineCorps. 
Manhattan    Press    Club.     See    Down-Town 

Press  Club. 
Maierntcy  Home.     See  Woman's  Infirmary. 
Maiihes,  Rev.  Dr.  Albin. 
Mitchell,    Rhoden.      See    Raokin-Richarda 

Institute. 
Moorcroft,  Walter,  Mission. 
Mordaunt,  Mrs.  Jessie.     See  Lxgai  League. 
Katiooal  Uoseccariaa  Home.    Wm.H.  Ram- 
New  York  Industrial  Home  for  Adult  Blind. 

George  Wilson,  collector. 
N.   Y.  &    Brooklyn    Telegraphers'    Mutual 

Benevolent  Association. 
N.  Y.   k   Brooklyn  St.  Andrew's  One-Cent 

Coffee  Stands. 
N.    Y.    Contagious    Diseases    Society.    See 

Maternity  Home. 
N.  Y.  Sanitarium.    See  Woman's  Infirmary. 
O'Donnell,  Joseph  ;  solicitor. 
Osborn,  Susan  M.     Sec  St.  Mary's  Lodging- 
Peck,    E.    J.  1    collecting    for    Down-Town 

Press  Club. 
People's  Provident  Medical  Association. 
Ramscat.  W.  H.     Home  for  Aged  Men. 
Ran  kin-Richards  Instiluie,  Windsor.  N.  C. 
Ransome,   H.  E. ;    collecting   for   Volunteer 

Life-Saving  Corps. 
Redmond,  Bridget  T.     See  Guardian  Angel 

Dav  Nursery. 


Wey,   CbM.   U.;    collecting    for    Volnnteer 

Life  Saving  Corps. 
Wilson,  George.     See  N.  Y.  Industrial  Home 

for  Adult  Blind. 
'Woman's  Infirmary  and  Maternity  Home. 

Or  any  other  relief  enterprise  not  managed 

or  indorsed    by   citiiens  of   known   good 

standing  and  responsibility. 

IV, 


can  INC  LISTS. 
AuiBN,  Thos,  S,     See  Hunt,  Tbos.  S. 
Albkander,  Gbokge.     See  Morgan,  Wm. 
■Allen,  Fred,  about  30.   profrssional  fraud, 

pretends  to  be  a  cripple   and   has  fooled 

many    doctors ;     has     been     arrested    for 

begging. 
Anders,  George.    See  Tichler,  Walter. 
Andreson,  Mrs.  Kati.  (7)    See  Mulholland., 
Ahdskson,  Mrs.  Lucille  Wall;  solicits  alms' 

for  another  woman,  and  begs  on  her  own 

account  by  letters. 
Anderson,  Miss   Maggie,  109  Queen  street, 

east,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.    Bcgging- 

lecier  writer ;    tells   story  of  personal  ail- 

Archbr.     See  Wadge. 

Adstin,  Lucy;  alias  Rose;  alias  Walsh; 
Bronaon  ;  Halstead  ;  Burns  ;  Byrnes. 

Bailee,  Irxnb.     See  Baillic,  Florence, 

Bailey.     See  Baillie,  Florence. 

Baillie,  FiXHtENCE ;  alias  Bailee,  Irene ; 
Bailey;  Baylie.  Gladys;  Cam,  "Lady" 
Florence;  Hill,  "  Lady  "  Florence  ;  tells 
tale  of  death  of  husband  four  yean  afo; 
present  need  in  consequence  of  an  accident 
to  bet  foot ;  is  a  confidence'  woman  known 
to  the  society  since  December.  1S84.  when 
she  claimed  to  be  a  British  earl's  daughter, 
catling  herself  "Lady  Cam,"  and  was  put 
upon  this  list.  She  is  tall,  usually  wears 
a  veil  and  has  noticeably  irregular  teeth, 

Balhbr,  Edward.     See  Bennett, Thomas  M. 

Barklie,  Frank  C.     See  Finlay.Wm.  Edgar. 

Baron,     Edward  ;    alias    Barrett ;    Barry ; 
Baruth;  Berry,   Edwin  F.;    Morgan,    Ed- 
win F,  ;   Rodney  ;    Roy;     Starin  ;    young 
man,   dark    hair    and    mustache,     wesuv 
glasses,  slender  build,  s  feet  S  inches  high, 
slightly  lame ;  claims  to  bail  from  Easton, 
Pa.,  and   to   be   about   to   locate   in   New 
:  is  a  begging-letter  writer ;  has  been 
soned  as  a  swindler. 
-,  Edward.     See  Baron,  Edward. 
Edward.     See  Baron,  Edward, 
Charlss,    teacher    of    languages ; 
~    '  '  and   gives    false 


I,  Edward.     See  Baron,  Edward. 
Harry  J.;  about   30,   comes  from 

rtown,  N.  Y.,  and  asks  money  to  re- 
but  is   denounced  as  entirely  dis- 

]  LlvlogMon  place,  which  by  sanj  k  bwwa 
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honest  and  unreliable  by  those  in  the  town 
who  know  him;  calls  himself  J.  A.  Sher- 
man or  Hunter  ;  has  straight,  light  hair, 
grayish  blue  eyes,  low  forehead,  two 
prominent  front  teeth. 

Bauer.     See  Dankert,  Chas. 

Batliss.  Thos.  S.     See  Hunt,  Thos.  S. 

Bender,  Edward  and  Eva,  alias  Bernhardt ; 
alias  Bendix  ;  woman  asks  aid  for  sick 
husband  ;  both  are  able  to  work,  and  do  at 
times,  but  prefer  to  beg. 

Bennett.  Thomas  M.;  alias  Frank  P.  Camp, 
bell ;  Edward  Balmer ;  David  Mayers  ; 
Herbert  Rogers ;  persistent  and  notorious 
bcgging-letter  writer  and  swindler. 

Bendix.     See  Bender. 

Bernhardt.     See  Bender. 

Berry.  Edwin  F.     See  Baron,  Edward. 

BoMAN,  Mary.    See  Mayers,  Anna. 

Brition,  Mary  F.  ;  asks  loans  to  finish 
fancy  work,  by  which  to  earn  her  living. 

Bronson,  Lucy  ;  alias  Rose ;  alias  Burns ; 
Byrnes  ;  Austin  ;  Halstead  ;  Walsh. 

Brown.     See  York,  Geo.  A. 

Brower,  John  and  Hattie;  alias  Kelley  ; 
unmarried  couple,  drunken  and  disorderly. 

Brown.  J.  W.     See  Wilson. 

Burdett.  William  Vesey  ;  son  of  Mrs. 
George  C.  Burdett.  who  was  herself  un- 
favorably  known  as  a  persistent  beggar; 
persistent  begging-letter  writer;  is  para- 
lyzed; sometimes  claiming  relationship  to 
person  addressed,  and  uses  names  as 
recommendations  without  permission;  also 
gives  erroneous  information. 

Burger.     See  Wagner-Ludloff. 

Burns,  Lucy  ;  alias  Rose ;  alias  Austin  ; 
Walsh  ;  Halstead  ;  Byrnes  ;  Bronson. 

Byrnes.  Litcy  ;  alias  Rose  ;  alias  Austin  ; 
Walsh  ;  Halstead  ;  Burns  ;  Bronson. 

Cam,  ••  Lady  '*  Florence.  See  Baillie,  Flor- 
ence. 

Campbell,  Frank  P.  See  Bennett,  Thomas 
M. 

Carter,  Henry  C.    Sec  Finlay,  Wm.  Edgar. 

CoHN,  Chas.     See  Miller. 

^Crawford,  John  R.;  begging  letter  writer, 
claiming  his  family  are  starving,  but  at 
address  given  lives  as  single  man  ;  is  of 
medium   height,  brown  hair,  middle  aged. 

Dankert,  Chas.  ;  alias  Bauer,  Danker, 
Denker.  ex-convict ;  claims  to  be  desirous 
of  living  an  honest  life,  but  hounded  by 
detectives,  etc. ;  begs  small  sums  for  trans- 
portation.  etc. 

Davenport,  Edgar  C.     See  Morgan,  John. 

Davidson.     See  Wadge. 

Davis,  Jas.    See  Morgan,  Wm. 

Davis,  Wm.     See  Morgan.  Wm. 

Dawson.     See  Russell,  Alia  M. 

Deas.     Sec  Hunt.  Thos.  S. 

De  Drago.    Sec  Dels. 

Dels  ;  alias  Di  Dio,  Eleanora  ;  De  Drago, 
Del  Vasto  ;  Clara  Stein  is  accused  of  get- 
ting children  into  homes  or  in  charge  of 
societies,  for  a  consideration  ;  is  notor- 
iously unworthy  6f  confidence. 
'  New  name  on  tbb  list. 


Del  Vasto.    See  Dels. 

DkNKER,  Charles.    See  Dankert,  Charles. 

Devrills  or  Devries,  Edwin  H.  ;  tells  a 
story  of  employment  as  engineer  on  the 
Tampico  branch  of  Mexican  Central  rail- 
way until  his  discharge  in  consequence  of 
epilepsy  and  partial  loss  of  hearing. 

Di  Dio.     See  Dels. 

DoBSONj  William  J.  and  Cecilia  ;  a  mar- 
ried couple  who  have  been  for  years  living 
upon  charity ;  man  persistent  begging- 
letter  writer,  but  not  worthy. 
DoBRENZ,  A.  E.,  M.  D.,  German  physician; 
persistent  begging-letter  writer  ;  has  used 
the 'name  of  Gross. 

Drago,  de.  See  Dels. 
Drummond,  George.  See  Morgan,  John. 
Dik:e,  Eliza  H.,  about  47.  English ;  well 
educated;  has  worked  at  intervals  in  vari- 
ous capacities — seamstress,  housekeeper, 
housemaid,  etc.;  has  respectable  relatives 
in  England  ;  borrows  money,  especially  of 
Episcopal  clergymen ;  drinks ;  has  had 
much  done  for  her,  but  apparently  prefers 
to  live  on  charity  while  pretending  to  de- 
sire work. 

DiJFouR,  John  Otto;  alias  Hemminger, 
Kammergeist ;  sometimes  drops  his  fir^t  or 
middle  name  ;  also  known  as  the  **  French 
missionary,"  but  is  not  a  minister ;  calls 
on  clergymen  and  solicits  their  influence 
to  secure  him  German  pupils:  is  addicted 
to  drink. 

Dunkinson.  F.  H.  ;  begj  money  for  Mrs. 
Kronheim,  as  a  friend  of  the  family. 

Dunn.     See  McCann,  Mrs.  Mary  Dunn. 

Edgar,  William  E.    See  Finlay, Wm.  Edgar. 

Field,  Arthur.     See  Morgan,  John. 

Finlay,  Wm.  Edgar,  or  Wm.  Lawrence ; 
alias  Barklie,  Frank  C;  Carter,  Henry  C; 
Lawrence,  W.  Livingv^ton ;  Livingston, 
Henry  W.;  Mason.  Robert  Lee;  Van 
Rensselaer.  Beekman  ;  Williams,  John  W.; 
Ten  Eyck.  Walter  Phelps,  son  of  the  late 
Richard  W.  Ten  Eyck,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
begging-letter  writer;  tells  story  of  sick- 
ness and  want ;  claims  relationship  to 
eminent  persons;  also  house-beggar  with 
story  of  lost  pocketbook. 

Fleming,  Charles.  Claims  to  hail  from 
Maspeth,  L.  L;  has  a  crippled  arm.  Alias 
Harry  Stewart,  of  Bay  Ridge. 

Fox,  Mrs.  Ellen,  widow,  and  her  son 
Martin,  aged  19 ;  the  son,  a  hunchback, 
works  in  ferry  houses  and  on  piers  on 
the  East  River,  but  also  writes  begging 
letters,  which  he  presents  to  persons  at 
private  houses ;  mother  intemperate  and 
generally  unworthy. 

Fox.     See  McCann,  Mrs.  Mary  Dunn. 

Franco,  Antoine,  and  Angblino  Clements, 
his  wife  ;  man  has  been  imprisoned  for 
passing  counterfeit  money  ;  woman  writes 
begging  letters. 

Frederick,  Philip.     See  Parker.  Joseph* 

Gardiner,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  swindler. 
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Goldstein,  Bernard;  street  beggar;  claims 
to  speak  five  languages,  to  be  a  bookkeeper 
or  a  cloakmaker ;  but  is  drunken  and 
generally  worthless;  family  frequently 
dispossessed. 

GouLET,  Miss  Phyllis,  trained  nurse ;  teils 
false  story  of  commission  to  hire  a  nurse 
and  of  her  loss  of  money. 

Graham,  Frank.    See  Morgan,  John. 

Gray.     See  Wadge. 

Groht,  Mrs.  Lizzie  F.;  writes  begging  let- 
ters from  Paterson,  N.  J.  Woman  has  a 
bad  record. 

Gross.    See  Dobrenz, 

Haeselin,  Carl  Alphonse;  begging-letter 
writer,  with  a  bad  record  of  laziness  and 

■^  fraud. 

Hamilton,  James.    See  Morgan,  Wm. 

Hamilton,  Johnston.     See  Morgan,  Wm. 

Halford.     See  Hilford. 

Hall,  Geo.  Francis.     See  Hilford. 

Halstead,  Lucy  ;  alias  Rose  ;  alias  Walsh  ; 
Austin  ;  Bronson  ;  Burns  ;  Byrnes. 

Harrington,  Wm.;  alias  Wm.  Livingston; 
young  man,  English,  chemist;  calls  at 
houses  and  asks  for  money  to  pay  railway 
fare  of  a  blind  brother  to  Peekskill  or  else- 
where; gives  false  addresses;  manners  very 
familiar,  and  plays  the  trick  of  using  as  a 
recommendation  a  name  he  finds  on  a  card 
in  the  card  basket  of  the  lady  on  whom  he 
calls. 

Hearn,  Harry.    See  Morgan,  Wm. 

Hemminger.    See  Dufour. 

Henderson.     See  Henry. 

Hendricks.    See  Henry. 

Hennessy.     See  Henry. 

Henry,  Miss,  or  Miss  Louise  or  Eliza  Henry, 
or  Hendricks,  or  Miss  Lucy  Henderson,  or 
Mrs.  Hennessey;  middle-aged;  dresses  in 
respectable  black;  tells  story  of  her  own 
sickness,  and  that  she  expects  to  go  to  a 
hospital,  also  of  an  invalid  and  deformed 
sister,  and  at  times  of  an  aged  and  blind 
mother. 

Hilford  ;  alias  Hall,  Geo.  Francis ;  Hill, 
Halford  ;  Rhodes,  Frederick  ;  young  man, 
dark  complexion,  tall,  slender,  with  husky 
voice,  plausible  ipanners ;  procures  report 
of  benevolent  societies  and  visits  their 
managers,  claiming  to  have  been  sent  from 
one  to  the  other;  usually  applies  for  money 
or  clothing  to  enable  him  to  go  to  the 
Adirondacks,  Catskills,  or  elsewhere,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Hill.     See  Hilford. 

Hill,  **Lady"  Florence.  See  Baillie, 
Florence. 

Hope,  Thos.  S.     See  Hunt,  Thos.  S. 

*  Humphreys,  John;  delivers  letter  signed 
**  Charles  Buchanan,  medical  missionary, 
Bellevue  Hospital,"  pleading  for  him,  but 
there  is  no  such  missionary ;  references 
deny  any  knowledge  of  him. 

Hunt,  Thos.  S.;  alias  Alden,  Baylies.  Deas, 
Hope, Williams,eic.,ad  inf. ;  young,  tall  and 
slender;  presents  begging  letters;  usually 
1  New  name  on  this  list. 


signs  same  family  name  as  party  addressed, 
and  waits  for  answer.     Writing,  neat  and 
peculiar. 
HuNTEk.     See  Bates. 

JACKSON,  Chas.  See  Wilson,  John. 
OHNSON,  Robert  John  ;  states  that  he 
formerly  begged  for  a  church  he  was  pas- 
tor of,  and  now  asks  for  his  own  needs ; 
has  served  a  term  in  state  prison  for 
swindling,  is  he  appropriated  to  his  own 
use  the  money  ostensibly  raised  for  his 
church;  has  shown  himself  since  his  release 
unworthy  of  confidence. 

Kammergeist.     See  Dufour. 

Kelley.     See  Brower;  see  Wagner. 

Krbiswirth,  often  called  Reiswirlh^  Jacob; 
a  Hebrew;  claims  to  be  a  convert  to 
Christianity;  is  a  persistent  relief  seeker, 
but  of  very  bad  character. 

Kronheim,  Mrs.  Anna  Johnson  ;  intemper- 
ate ;  pretends  to  be  in  need  ;  has  4  grown 
children  able  to  earn  their  living. 

Lang,  Henry  ;  ex-convict;  claims  to  be  a 
painter,  but  unable  to  join  the  union  be- 
cause he  has  been  in  prison ;  writes 
begging  letters. 

Lawrence,  W.  Livingston.  See  Finlay, 
Wta.  Edgar. 

Livingston.  Henry  W.  See  Finlay,  Wm. 
Edgar. 

Livingston,  Wm.     See  Harrington,  Wm. 

Lowenthal,  Gustav.     See  Miller,  Chas.. P. 

tuDLOw";  5  See  W.gner-Ludloff. 

McCan)«,  Mrs.  Mary  Dunn  ;  alias  Dunn, 
Fox  ;  chronic  ;  persistent  begging-letter 
writer  ;  mendacious  ;  husband  lazy. 

McCormick,  Mrs.  Mary,  alias  Quinn ;  very 
untruthful  and  persistent  applicant  for 
charity. 

McDade,  J.  W.,  claims  to  have  been  mayor 
of  San  Francisco;  borrows  money  in  the 
name  of  a  club. 

Manishoff,  or  Marrischof.  or  Mor- 
kiscHOF,  Mark  ;  claims  to  be  a  convert 
from  Judaism  ;  but  he  is  entirely  unre- 
liable, though  very  plausible  in  manner 
and  voluble  in  promises. 

*  Marriott,  Edward  C;  begging  letter 
writer,  writes  from  Philadelphia ;  was  a 
journalist  in  New  York,  but  statements 
about  his  positions  are  denied  in  the  offices 
of  the  paper  in  question,  also  his  state- 
ment that  he  was  recently  injured. 

Mason,  Robert  Lee.  See  Finlay, Wm.  Edgar. 

Matthews,  Mary.    See  Mayers. 

Mayers,  Anna  ;  alias  Annie  Myers  ;  Mary 
Boman  ;  Mary  Ida  Smith  ;  Ann  Williams  ; 
chronic  ;  notorious  case ;  begging-letter 
writer ;  usually  encloses  bogus  rent  bill  ; 
tells  story  of  sickness  of  child  and  of 
husband ;  she  therefore  asks  aid  to  pay 
her  rent. 

Myers,  David.     See  Bennett,  Thomas  M. 

Milholland.     See  Mulholland. 

Miller  (or  Mueller),  Chas.  P.,  or  Christian, 
alias  Cohn,  Charles;  alias  Lowenthal,  Gus- 
^  New  name  on  this  list. 
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Uy  ;  aged  4a;  height,  5  feet  4  inches; 
weight,  120  lbs.;  has  lost  left  leg;  uses 
crutches  at  times,  at  times  we^rs  artificial 
leg;  Hebrew  extraction;  darJc.eyes,  black 
hair  and  beard;  wears  eyeglasses  ;  claims 
to  be  civil  engineer  4  begs  fpr  money  to 
get  to  Chicago  or  $avannah,  or  to  buy 
artificial  leg.  .     . 

MoRULBR.     See  Wagner- Ludloff. 

Morgan,  John;  alias  Edgar  C.  Davenport; 
George  Drummond;  Arthur  Field;  Frank 

I  Graham;  Robert  Penn;  George  Smith;  Ed- 
gar Charles  Thornton  ;  begging4etter 
writer  telling  false  story  of  employment 
in  London  and  of  relative  there. 

Morgan,  Wm.;  alias  George  Alexander; 
Harry  Hearn;  James  Davis;  Wm.  Russell 
or  Wm.  Davis;  Patrick  O'ReiUy;  James 
Ward:  James  Watkins;  James,  or  Johnston, 
Hamilton  ;  chronic ;  says  in  his  letter  : 
**  used  to  be  the  lamplighter  in  your 
street";  has  no  means  to  bury  his  child 
or  wife ;  wants  to  put  his  sick  wife  in  a 
hospital,  and  his  children  are  starving. 
Always  gives  false  address. 

MoRRiscHOF.     See  Manishoff. 

MuBLLJER«  Chas.  P.     See  Miller,  Chas.  P. 

MuLHOLLAND,  Kate.  MRS.;alias  Mrs*  Kate(?) 
Anderson;  alias  Milholland;  MuUins; 
Sheridan ;  now  calls  herself  Miss  Har- 
riet Taylor ;  makes  appeals  in  news- 
papers, but  is  intemperate,  quarrelsome 
and  thoroughly  untruthful;  has  several  chil- 
dren, the  eldest  of  whom,  Thomas,  she  has 
trained  to  be  an  accomplished  liar. 

MuLUNS.  Mrs.  Kate  (?).    See  Mulholland. 

Myers,  Annie.    See  Mayers. 

NiCHOUis.  Mrs.  Helen  Fuller,  age  45;  in- 
veterate  begging-letter  writer  ;  pretends  to 
desire  pupils  in  foreign  languages,  but  has 
repeatedly  refused  to  give  instruction  after 
receiving  the  money  for  tuition. 

Noblett,  Thos.  J.,  English,  an  expelled 
freemason  (1880) ;  has  been  recommended 
bj  clergymen. 

Normann,  M.     See  Wagner-Ludloff. 

O'Reilly,  Patrick.    See  Morgan,  Wm. 

^Palmer,  Cornelius;  young  man.  claims  to 
be  deaf  and  dumb,  but  hears  perfectly 
well;  refers  to  ** Students'  Art  League"; 
distributes  somewhat  peculiarly  printed 
handbills  describing  his  alleged  sufferings 
and  asking  persons  to  purchase  at  their 
own  price  copies  of  Kipling's  "Recessional" 
and  **Bobs";  has  dark  eyes,  black  hair, 
wears  glasses,  is  broad  shouldered. 

Pearson,  J.  T.    See  Wilson.  John. 

Penn,  Robert.    See  Morgan,  John. 

Pilgrim.  F.  E.  and  R.  C.  R.,  his  wife  ; 
chronic  beggars  from  churches  which  they 
join. 
Pollack,  Henry  Joseph,  single,  age  23  ; 
presented  forged  receipt  for  money  loaned, 
and  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  get  a 
position. 
Powers,  Alice;  notorious  character,  street 

^ggSLT ;  gives  false  addresses. 
*  New  Name  on  this  List. 


Price,  Wm.     See  Wilson^  John. 

QuiNN,    See  McCormick,  Mrs.  Mary. 

KALFH,  Theodore,  and  Clara  Perry,  his 
wife,  with  four  children  ;  family  thoroughly 
pauperized  and  chronic  beggars. 

Rbu),  Wm.     See  Wilson,  John. 

Reiswirth,  See  Kreiswirth. 

Rhodes,  Frederick.    See  Hilford,  Fred'k. 

Richardson,  Jas.     See  Wilson,  John. 

RoASB,  **  Captain  "  Wm.  C;  medium  siied, 
rather  stout,  prominent  nose,  dark  mus- 
tache and  hair ;  a  fluent  talker  and  gentle- 
manly in  manners  ;  sells  sewing  silk  which 
is  said  to  be  poor  in  quality  and  short  in 
quantity, 

Robinson.  J.  T.    See  Wilson,  John. 

Rodney^  Tack.     See  Baron,  Edward. 

Rogers,  Herbert.    See  Bennett,  Thos.  M. 

RossiN.     See  Russell.  Alia  M. 

Roy,  Luke.    See  Baron,  Edward. 

Russell,  Aela  M.;  alias  Dawson,  Rossin,  a 
former  teacher  of  music  in  the  Brooklyn 
public  schools  ;  at  one  time  she  asked  for 
relief  in  behalf  of  her  pupils,  but  is  now 
soliciting  help  for  herself  and  for  her 
mother ;  is  plausible  and  voluble ;  is 
middle-aged  and  stout. 

Russell,  Wm.     See  Morgan,  Wm. 

ScHNELL.     See  Wagner-Ludloff. 

Sheridan,  Mrs.  John.  See  Mulholland, 
Mrs.  Kate. 

Sherman,  J.  A.    See  Bates. 

Smith.  Miss  Annie  R.,  512  Quincy  street, 
Brooklyn  ;  begging-letter  writer. 

Smith,  George.    See  Morgan,  John. 

Smith,  George  C. 

Smith,  Jennie;  alias  Wilson ;  signs  herself 
Jannie ;  tells  story  of  having  had  a  father 
or  a  brother  or  sister  in  the  employ  of  the 
person  addressed,  that  the  breadwinner  of 
the  family  has  just  died  leaving  her  to 
support  her  little  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
as  she. has  no  money  was  in  danger  of 
eviction. 

Smith,  Mary  Ida.     See  Mayers,  Anna. 

Smith,  Randolph  W.  and  Nina;  refined 
appearance ;  man  a  journalist ;  persistent 
beggars. 

Starin,  Roy.     See  Baron,  Edward. 

Staubli,  Frank,  waiter;  begging-letter 
writer. 

Stein,  Clara.    See  Dels. 

Stieler,  Adolf,  about  61 ;  tells  false  story 
of  his  discharge  because  of  loss  of  sight 
through  accident  in  the  laboratory  in 
which  he  was  employed. 

Sturm,  Henry  George  and  Ann  G.;  man 
begs,  taking  one  or  two  of  his  children 
with  him  to  excite  sympathy;  chronic  case; 
woman  untruthful  and  shares  the  man's 
life ;  pretend  Protestantism  or  Roman 
Catholicism  to  suit  their  purpose. 

Taylor,  J.,  Jas.,  or  Wm.     See  Wilson. 

Teeds,  Mrs.  Martha  A.;  carries  begging 
letters  on.  her  behalf,  purporting  to  come 
from  the  following  persons :  H.  A.  Grey, 
M.  D.,   Mrs.  Sarah  Jane  Hull,  Mrs.  A.  A. 
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Palmer,  Mrs.-  M.  A.  Russell,   Mrs.  H.  H. 
Wilson,  "  a  city  pastor  visiting  the  poor." 

Ten  Eyck,  Walter  Phelps.  Sec  Finlay, 
Wm.  Edgar. 

Thornton,  Edgar  Charles.  See  Morgan, 
John. 

Vanderhoof,  Edward  A.  and  Mary  L. 
Palmer  (Gordon),  his  wife  ;  persons  of 
refinement ;  roan  intemperate  ;  woman 
persistent  and  ingenious  begging-letter 
writer. 

Van  Rensseuier,  Beekman.  See  Finlay.  W. 
Edgar. 

Von  Bonnhorst,  Albert. 

Wadge,  Edwin  Harvey;  alias  Archer 
Davidson,  Gray;  age  6i  ;  pretends  to  be  a 
Major  of  the  English  Army,  53d  regiment, 
the  Shropshires,  in  India ;  on  the  retired 
list,  in  receipt  of  pension  which  he  assigns 
to  his  wife,who  is  in  England,  but  begs  for 
temporary  loan;  is  a  fraud  and  denounced 
by  English  societies. 

Wagner-Ludloff.  Paul  T.;  alias  Burger, 
Kellcy,  Ludloff,  Ludlow,  Moeller,  Nor- 
mann,  Schnell,  Winter ;  wife.  Clemen- 
tina, signs  herself  C.  Ludlow,  C.  Ludloff, 
C.  Moeller,  C.  Schnell ;  claims  sometimes 
to  be  single,  at  other  times  to  have  a  child 
sick  with  pneumonia;  persistent  begging- 
letter  writer;  gives  false  addresses. 

Waldeck,  Captain  Wm.  A.  H.,  and  Amelia 
Theresa  Maria  Cousins,  his  wife.  Man 
was  in  the  Dutch  army  and  claims  to  have 
been  honorably  discharged  ;  then  was 
officer  in  the  United  States  volunteer  army 
in  the  war  with  Spain;  now  claims  to  have 
applied  for  a  position  in  the  Venezuela 
army;  woman  formerly  well  spoken  of  in 
London,  Ontario ;  the  woman  is  appar- 
ently the  more  active  partner;  calls  on 
Episcopal  clergymen  especially;  makes  a 
favorable  impression;  borrows  money 
which  is  never  repaid. 

Walsh,  Lucy  ;  alias  Rose  ;  aliks  Bronson  ; 
Burns  ;  Byrnes  ;  Austin  ;  Halstead. 

Ward.  Jas.     See  Morgan,  Wm. 

Watkins,  Jas.    See  Morgan,  Wm. 

Watson,  James  T.     See  Wilson.  John. 

Watson,  Joseph  Edward  ;  shows  a  letter 
inviting  him  to  come  to  Richmond,  Va., 
and  enter  a  Confederate  soldiers'  home, 
and  on  the  strength  of  It  asks  money  to 
take  him  there,  but  the  letter  is  disavowed 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Home. 

Weigel.     See  Wiegel. 

Wesgrove.     See  York,  (Jeo.  A. 

White,  Joel  Parker,  and  wife. 

WiEGEL,  Wm.  H.  (or  Weigel);  writes  beg- 
ging letters  from  Baltimore ;  is  a  United 
States  soldier  pensioner;  signs  iiimself 
"Late  Col.  and  A.  A.  Gen'l  U.  S.  A."; 
uses  pious  phrases ;  has  two  married 
daughters,  and  a  son  in  the  navy  ;  writes 
an  excellent  hand. 

Williams,  Ann.    See  Mayers. 

Williams,  Henry  and  Martha  ;  man  sells 
microscopes  and  soap  ostensibly  ;  family 
appear  to  be  supported  by  beggary  ;  have 


a  respectable  appearance  and  comfortable 
lodgings. 

Williams,  John  W.   See  Finlay,  Wm.  Edgar. 

Williams,  Thos.  S.     See  Hunt,  Thos.  S. 

Williamson,  J.     See  Wilson.  John. 

Wilson,  Jennie.     See  Smith,  Jennie. 

Wilson,  John  ;  alias  Pearson.  J.  T.;  J.  W. 
Brown;  Chas.  Jackson;  Wm.  Rcid;  Jas 
Richardson;  J.  T.  Robinson;  J.  Williamson; 
T.  Taylor;  Jas.  Taylor;  Wm.  Taylor;  Wm. 
Price;  Jas.  F.  Watson  ;  asks  influence  to 
get  his  wife  into  a  home  or  hospital ;  does 
not  ask  for  money,  but  says  there  is  no 
food  or  fuel  in  the  house  ;  claims  to  belong 
to  the  denomination  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed. 

WiNGATE,  Mrs.  Wm.  P. 

Wirigate,    Mrs.    Wm.    P.  ;    begging  letter- 
writer. 

Winter.     See  Wagner-Ludloff. 


THE  BOARD  OF  MAGISTRATES  ON  THE 
CHIIDREN*S  COURT. 


New  York,  February  13,  1901. 
The  Editor  of  Charities  : 

In  your  issue  of  February  9,  you 
convey  the  impression  that  I  alone, 
of  all  the  magistrates,  am  opposed 
to  a  Children's  Court.  And  you  do 
this  because  of  a  passage  in  the 
annual  report,  which  expressed  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  nine  magis- 
trates who  were  in  attendance  ;  one 
other  was  unable  to  attend  by  sick- 
ness, and  two  were  absent  without 
excuse  or  explanation.  It  is  quite 
true  that  I  prepared  the  report,  and 
it  is  further  true  that  the  original 
draft  of  the  paragraph  in  question 
was  strengthened  by  suggestion  of 
the  Board.  It  was  again  read  and 
adopted.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the 
feeble  voice  of  one  **  who  happens 
also  to  be  its  president.*' 

I  have  been  favorable  to  a  Chil- 
dren's  Court  for  years.  I  think  I 
ani  t1ie  only  magistrate  actually  to 
put  such  a  court  to  a  test,  with 
possibly  one  exception.  In  1895* 
while  sitting  in  the  Fifty-seventh 
street  court,  I  directed  that  all 
children  should  be  arraigned  in  a 
separate  room,  and  when  notified 
that  cases  were  ready  I  left  the 
bench  and  went  there  to  dispose  of 
them.      After   a   few   days,   to    the 
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relief  of  everybody,  this  was  dis- 
continued, and  we  went  back  to  the 
practice  of  permitting  the  Society 
officers  to  arraign  at  their  own 
discretion  as  to  time.  Under  this 
system  the  children  are  in  the  court 
room  but  a  trifling  time,  during 
which  they  are  thinking  of  them- 
selves and  their  troubles;  .many 
come  in  crying,  others  badly 
frightened,  and  all  practically  in  a 
frame  of  mind  not  conducive  to 
outside  impressions. 

In  your  editorial,  and  in  all  the 
arguments  I  have  heard  and  read  on 
the  question,  everything  is  based  on 
dependent  children  who  come  to  us 
for  commitment  to  some  charitable 
institution.  No  one  seems  to  con- 
sider what  the  new  court  means  to 
those  who  come  as  prisoners.  As 
to  the  former,  the  new  court  will 
work  to  a  charm ;  as  to  the  latter, 
we  fear  it  will  work  very  great  hard- 
ships. I  have  yet  to  find  any  one 
who  is  responsible  for  the  aboutfour- 
hundred-word  legislation  to  cover 
this  great  subject  who  has  taken  the 
pains  to  investigate  the  criminal 
branch  of  the  question  and  build 
upon  that. 

Our  compiled  statistics,  unfortu- 
nately, do  not  show  how  many  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  years  of  age 
come  before  us  during  a  year;  the 
showing  is  only  for  those  held  for 
trial  or  committed  to  institutions. 
Our  reports  show  how  many  were 
committed  to  institutions  as  de- 
fendants. In  1899,  deducting 
House  of  Mercy,  Good  Shepherd, 
and  Magdalen  Asylum  cases,  the 
number  was  1,314 — an  average  of 
less  than  four  per  day  for  the  entire 
First  Division,  or  one  every  two 
days  for  each  of  the  seven  courts. 
We  held  for  trial,  or  committed, 
under  fourteen  years  of  age.  2.279, 
but  a  very  large  majority  of  those 
arraigned  for  crime  under  that  age 
were  discharged.  I  should  say  that 
JO/XX)  would  be  a  low  estimate  of 


the  number  annually  brought  before 
us  under  sixteen.  Our  comments 
were  not  based  on  the  dependent 
children  at  all,  because  we  do  nothing 
in  their  cases  but  ratify  a  previous 
concurrence  between  the  Charity 
Department  and  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
Apparently  there  is  no  necessity  for 
bringing  such  children  to  court,  for, 
according  to  the  contention  of  the 
Charity  Department,  they  can  be 
committed  whether  we  consent  or 
not.  Our  attitude  is  based  wholly 
on  the  several  thousand  against 
whom  criminal  charges  are  made, 
some  coming  as  prisoners  and  others 
appearing  upon  a  summons.  We 
fear  all  will  have  to  come  as  prison- 
ers if  the  proposed  legislation  goes 
through,  for,  in  my  opinion,  it  will 
destroy  utterly  the  usefulness  of  the 
summons. 

But  suppose  the  charter  provision 
goes  through,  what  does  it  really 
accomplish?  Every  child  must  first 
be  arraigned  in  the  ordinary  police 
court,  where  they  are  subjected  to 
precisely  the  same  contamination  as 
at  present;  then  they  must  be  sent 
to  the  distant  court,  at  an  expense 
of  time  and  money,  to  be  there  ar- 
raigned a  day  or  two  later.  You  do 
not  avoid  the  ordinary  police  court 
at  all ;  yqu  expose  the  children  to 
every  present  danger,  and  then  com- 
pel them  to  remain  as  prisoners  for 
hours  or  days,  when  the  probabilities 
are  that  much  more  than  half  of 
them  would  promptly  be  discharged 
with  a  reprimand  and  caution.  We 
regard  this  as  harsh  and  iniquitous ; 
precisely  the  opposite  of  what  you 
and  the  good  people  back  of  this 
measure  want  to  accomplish.  I 
could  cite  hundreds  of  instances 
coming  up  almost  daily  where  the 
law  would  be  cruelly  unjust,  but  this 
letter  is  now  running  to  an  unneces- 
sary length. 

I  have  studied  the  Children's 
Court    proposition    with    as    much 
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loyalty  to  the  theory  as  any  one 
back  of  the  present  measure,  and  I 
will  be  pleased  to  join  you  and 
others  at  any  time  in  working  out 
the  problem,  and,  when  it  is  solved 
practically,  you  will  have  a  unani- 
mous Board  of  Magistrates  to  assist 
in  enacting  and  enforcing  it. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I 
am  so  much  interested  in  the  subject 
that  I  am  giving  every  spare  moment 
of  my  time  to  the  study  of  juvenile 
depravity  in  all  its  branches.  I  am 
making  investigations,  extending 
over  half  a  century,  both  here  and 
abroad,  and  I  hope  to  close  my  term 
on  the  police  court  bench  with  some 
suggestions  on  the  subject  that  will 
be  of  practical  value  to  the  world. 
It  is  from  the  growing  boys  and  girls 
that  the  vast  army  of  criminals  is 
recruited  and  kept  full.  Just  so 
much  as  this  recruiting  is  diminished 
will  crime  be  reduced  in  the  present, 
and  by  an  increasing  ratio  as  the 
years  go  by. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Joseph  M.  Deuel. 

President, 


CARE  OF  TNt  SICK  POOR  IN  ENGUND  IN  1800. 


Dr.  J.  Milson  Rhodes,  president 
of  the  Poor-Law  Union  Association 
of  England  and  Wales,  contributes 
an  article  upon  "The  Poor-Law  in 
1800,"  to  the  British  Medical  Jour- 
nal of  December  29,  in  which  he 
writes  particularly  of  the  condition 
of  the  sick  poor  during  that  period. 
He  says,  "great  as  the  progress  of  the 
poor  during  the  nineteenth  century 
has  been,  in  no  department  has  the 
progress  been  greater  than  in  that 
portion  governing  the  sick  poor. 
During  the  first  third  of  the  century, 
the  condition  of  the  sick  poor  was  de- 
plorable in  the  extreme. 

"A  bad  system  of  poor-law  relief, 
accompanied  by  bad  laws,  had  re- 
sulted in  the  utter  demoralization  of 
the  poorer  class  in  this  country.  The 


returns  called  for  by  Parliament  in 
1801  show  that  out  of  a  population 
of  nine  million,  no  fewer  than  one 
million    were     paupers.       Roughly 

speaking,  twelve  per  cent  were  bur- 
dens on  the  state.  That  the  burden 
upon  the  rate  payers  was  heavy,  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  poor 
cost  in  the  year  181 1,  no  less  than 
seventeen  shillings  and  six  pence  a 
head  of  the  population.  To-day, 
with  all  our  improvements,  the  cost 
is  only  seven  shillings,  two  and  one- 
quarter  pence,  per  head.  Enormous 
as  this  expenditure  was,  it  certainly 
did  not  provide  proper  medical  relief 
for  the  poor." 

From  the  many  examples  of  over- 
crowding and  neglect  of  the  inmates 
of  the  workhouses  which  are  given 
in  Dr.  Rhodes's  paper,  the  following 
selection  will  indicate  in  a  measure 
the  terrible  condition  prevailing  at 
the  opening  of  the  last  century. 

"Fever  then  was  like  the  poor, 
always  present ;  in  one  year  three  of 
the  medical  officers  in  two  London 
unions  were  stricken  with  typhus 
fever;  and  at  another  workhouse,  a 
room  fifty-five  feet  by  eight  feet  by 
six  feet,  found  accommodations  for 
twenty-eight  young  men,  who  slept 
five  in  a  bed.  In  the  young  women's 
ward,  sixteen  beds  were  considered 
sufficient  for  sixty-four  •  young 
women.  One  of  the  dormitories  was 
over  a  washhouse,  and  usually  it 
was  filled  with  steam;  when  it  is 
added  that  there  was  not  one  hun- 
dred cubic  feet  of  space  per  head, 
the  conditions  in  this  ward  which 
was  used  for  women  and  children 
can  be  imagined.  The  sick  wards 
never  exceeded  ten  feet  high,  one- 
half  of  them  being  only  eight  feet." 
No  wonder  that  the  wards  were 
"close  and  foul,"  as  stated  in  a  re- 
port of  the  institution  made  at  die 
time.     "Any  one,"  says  Dr.  Rhodes, 
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"who  has  studied  the  literature  of  the 
times,  will  find  similar  and  worse  re- 
ports." 

A  review  of  the  progress  made 
during  the  century  in  the  care  of 
these  unfortunate  dependents,  leads 
Dr.  Rhodes  to  the  following  con- 
clusion: "No  doubt  many  reforms 
are  still  required,  but  looking  at  the 
condition  of  aflfairs  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  century  and  that  exist- 
ing now,  we  may  look  forward  with 
hope  and  courage  to  the  coming  cen- 
tury as  one  that  will  see  the  relief  of 
the  sick  poor  based  on  a  satisfactory 
footing,  both  as  regards  the  sick  poor 
themselves,  and  those  under  whose 
care  they  are  placed." 


quest  will  be  gladly  received  by  the 
Society.  L.  H.  F. 


ANOTHER  CASE  OF  REAL  DISTRESS. 


There  has  recently  come  to  the 
notice  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  a  young  Danish  couple  with 
three  little  children.  The  man  is  a 
pianist  and  has  supported  his  family, 
until  recently  his  sight  began  to  fail. 
When  a  child  he  lost  the  sight  of  one 
eye  and  gradually  the  sight  of  the 
other  has  become  impaired.  He  can 
now  see  very  little  and  may  become 
totally  blind.  The  wife  has  striven 
to  assist  in  their  support,  and  though 

the  man  is  still  able  to  teach  she  will 
soon  be  the  chief  bread-winner. 
They  have  had  many  misfortunes, 
sickness,  fire,  etc.,  but  have  not  lost 
courage.  The  woman  has  carried 
on  poultry  raising  quite  successfully, 
and  feels  that  if  she  could  add  vege- 
table raising,  etc.,  she  could  main- 
tain the  family  in  the  future.  Can 
any  one  help  in  doing  this  by  allow- 
ing the  couple  the  use  of  twenty-five 
acres  or  less  of  ground  within  easy 
access  of  a  hotel  or  town,  where  she 
could  dispose  of  her  products?  If 
necessary,  a  small  price  could  be  paid 
as  rental.     Any  response  to  this  re- 


First,  to  find  out  the  best  and  most 
charitable  thing  to  do  for  any  given 
case  of  distress;  second,  to  aid  the 
charitable  public  in  doing  it  promptly 
— this  is  the  chief  business  of  a  char- 
ity organization  society. — M.  E. 
Richmond. 
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Friends*  Employineiit  Society  of  New  York. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Janney,  secretary,  60  West 
Seventy-sixth  street. 

Page  178. 

Miriam  Osborn  Memorial  Nome  Assodatioo 

will  not  be  completed  until  toward  the  end 
of  the  year  1902. 

Page  403,  404. 

locamatiofi  Protestant  Episcopal  Clnircli. 

Chapel  of  the  Incarnation,  Rev.  Horace 
Clarke  Hooker,  deceased. 

Pages  375. 

German  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Rev. 
F.  W.  Boese,  702  East  158th  street. 

Page  387. 

North  Presbyterian  Church*  Ninth  avenue, 
N.  E.  corner  of  Thirty-first  street.  Rev. 
Wilson  D.  Sexton,  pastor. 

Page  587. 

Associated  Charities  of  Council  Bluffs*  Iowa. 

Population  26,000.  Organized  January,  1901. 
Corresponding  officer,  Miss  Helen  C.  Mont- 
gomery,  215  Fourth  street. 

Page  588. 

Associated  Charities  and  Philanthropies« 
of  Peoria,  Nl.  Population  70,000.  Organized 
1901.  City  Hall.  B.  S.  Poulson.  general 
secretary. 


Classified  Advertisements. 

Advertisements  under  this  head^  two  lines  #r  tntre 
without  disptayy  s  cents  a  line, 

WANTED— Ten  or  twelve  second-band  copies  of 
the  city  directory  for  use  in  the  offices  of  the 
district  committees  of  the  Charity  Organiza. 
lion  Society.    Either  the  business  or  the  city  directory 
will  be  gratefully  received. 
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A  communication  from  Hon. 
Joseph  M.  Deuel,  president  of  the 
Board  of  City  Magistrates,  is  pub- 
lished on  another  page.  It  is  a 
matter  fof  congratulation  that  the 
city  magistrates  recognize  that  at 
the  present  time  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  bringing  dependent  children 
before  them,  and  that  they  now 
acquiesce  in  the  plan  of  having 
commitments  for  destitution  made 
through  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities.  It  is  also  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that  Judge  Deuel, 
apparently  with  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  his  colleagues  on  the  bench, 
favors  a  Children's  Court,  and  that 
they  are  ready  to  join  others  who 
are  working  out  the  problem  so 
that  when  a  satisfactory  solution  is 
reached  there  will  be  a  unanimous 
Board  of  Magistrates  to  assist  in 
enacting  and  enforcing  it. 

The  difference  between  the  views 


of  Judge  Deuel  and  of  those  who 
favor  the  recommendation  of  the 
Charter  Revision  Commission  is  in- 
dicated by  the  answer  which  Judge 
Deuel  gives  to  his  own  question  as 
to  what  would  really  be  accom- 
plished if  this  recommendation 
should  be  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture.  Judge  Deuel  says  that  **  every 
child  must  first  be  arraigned  in  the 
ordinary  police  court,  where  they 
are  subject  to  precisely  the  same 
contamination  as  at  present;  then 
they  must  be  sent  to  the  district 
court  at  an  expense  of  time  and 
money,  to  be  there  arraigned  a  day 
or  two  later,  etc."  The  language  of 
section  1399  of  the  proposed  act 
revising  the  Greater  New  York 
Charter  is  as  follows :  The  Board  of 
City  Magistrates  of  the  first  division 
shall  assign  a  separate  part  for  the 
hearing  and  disposition  of  cases  now 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  city  magis- 
trates involving  the  trial  or  commit- 
ment of  children^  which  part  may  for 

convenience  be  called  the  Children's 
Court ;  and  in  all  such  cases  the  mag- 
is t rate  holding  said  court  shall  have 
all  the  powers^  duties  and  jurisdiction 
now  possessed  by  the  city  magistrates 
within  said  first  division. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Chil- 
dren's Court  thus  established  is  to 
have  all  the  powers,  duties  and  juris- 
diction now  possessed  by  the  other 
courts  in  these  cases.  In  other  words, 
there  is  absolutely  no  requirement 
that  every  child,  or  any  child  who 
comes  within  the  provision  of  this 
section,  shall  first  be  arraigned  in 
the  ordinary  police  court.  As  soon 
as  it  is  understood  that  there  is  a 
Children's  Court  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  hearing  such  cases  there 
would  certainly  be  no  occasion  to 
take   them   first   into    the   ordinary 
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police  court.  Any  policeman  who 
took  such  a  case  into  the  ordinary 
court  after  the  new  court  had  been 
opened  would  surely  be  liable  to  a 
reprimand  from  the  bench.  Nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  send  out 
from  police  headquarters  a  notice 
explaining  that  all  cases  involving 
the  trial  or  commitment  of  children 
are  to  be  taken  directly  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Court  unless  there  is  some  ex- 
ceptional reason  for  a  different 
course.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
section  distinctly  provides  that  the 
Board  shall  assign  a  separate  part 
for  the  hearing  and  disposition  of 
these  cases.  It  does  not  say  that 
there  shall  be  a  court  to  which  these 
cases  are  to  be  transferred  subse- 
quent to  their  origin.  The  sensible 
and  obvious  interpretation  of  the 
section  is  that  the  magistrates  shall 
do  that  part  of  their  work  which 
relates  to  the  trial  or  commitment 
of  children  in  this  particular  court, 
and  it  would  be  as  unnecessary  to 
begin  this  work  in  any  other  court 
as  it  would  be  to  take  up  such  mat- 
ters as  the  election  of  officers  of  the 
Board  or  the  consideration  of  an 
annual  report  in  an  ordinary  police 
court. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  subse- 
quent provision  that  if  a  child  is 
taken  before  a  magistrate  in  the 
ordinary  police  court  it  is  the  duty 
of  such  magistrate  to  transfer  such 
child  to  the  Children's  Court,  and  it 
is  made  the  duty  of  the  officer  hav- 
ing the  child  in  charge  to  take  such 
child  before  the  Children's  Court. 
The  alternative  to  this  would  have 
been  to  confer  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion on  the  Children's  Court  for 
cases  of  the  kind  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. It  was  felt  that  practically 
the  same  result  would  be  accom- 
plished by  providing  for  the  transfer 
of  cases  whenever,  through  the  igno- 
rance of  those  bringing  the  cases  or 
for  any  other  special  reason,  the  case 
arises  in   the  ordinary  courts.     Cer- 


tainly, however,  the  provision  that 
the  transfer  of  a  case  when  in  this 
way  it  does  arise  in  the  ordinary 
police  court  is  not  the  equivalent  of 
a  provision  that  all  cases  •*  must  first 
be  arraigned  in  the  ordinary  police 
court."  In  other  words,  the  section 
as  it  stands  would  undoubtedly 
secure  the  removal  within  a  very 
short  time  of  all  children*  cases  to 
the  Children's  Court,  where  the 
Board  of  Magistrates  is  required 
to  hear  and  dispose  of  them. 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  adoption 
of  the  section  as  it  stands,  and  be- 
lieve that  it  would  afford  a  splendid 
basis  for  the  ideal  plan  which  Judge 
Deuel  and  his  associates  have  in 
mind,  but  which  they  have  not  yet 
formulated.  It  is  a  long  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  would  require 
the  removal  of  the  actual  hearing 
and  disposition  of  children's  cases 
from  the  police  court  to  the  Child- 
ren's Court,  and  it  would  permit  the 
speedy  disposition  of  all  cases  by 
the  simple  and  obvious  method  of 
a  general  direction  that  they  should 
first  be  taken  to  the  court  estab- 
lished to  try  them.  This  interpre- 
tation, which  we  repeat  seems  to  us 
the  obvious  and  natural  interpre- 
tation of  the  section,  entirely  obvi- 
ates the  objection  mentioned  by 
Judge  Deuel  that  the  section  would 
**  expose  the  children  to  every  pres- 
ent danger,  and  then  compel  them 
to  remain  as  prisoners  for  hours  or 
days  when  the  probabilities  are  that 
much  more  than  half  of  them  would 
promptly  be  discharged  with  a 
reprimand  and  caution."  We  can 
only  repeat  the  opinion  originally 
expressed  that  this,  which  is  the 
main  objection  urged,  is  purely 
imaginary,  and  this  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed with  due  deference  to  the 
views  of  the  magistrates  and  after 
very  careful  consideration  of  the 
statement  made  in  the  present  com- 
munication. We  can  not  believe 
that    the     magistrates,    if,    by    the 
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passage  of  the  proposed  act»  the 
matter  comes  before  them  prac- 
tically, can  possibly  take  any  other 
view. 

We  may  add  that  the  newspaper 
account,  upon  which  our  comment 
on  February  9,  was  based  represented 
the  report  from  which  it  quoted,  as 
the  report  of  the  president  to  the 
Board,  not  as  the  report  of  the 
Board  itself. 


The  New  York  Tenement-House 
Commission  of  1900  has  submitted 
its  report  to  the  Governor  and  by 
the  terms  of  the  act  has  ceased  to 
exist.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  results  of  the  labors  of  the  Com- 
mission already  justify  the  confi- 
dent expectations  with  which  its 
appointment  was  greeted  by  all  who 
are  familiar  with  the  housing  con- 
ditions of  New  York  city.  There 
should  be  no  question,  nor  have  we 
any  reason  to  believe  that  there  will 
be  any  question,  as  to  the  adoption 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  code 
framed  by  the  Commission  and  ap- 
pended   to    its    report. 

As  an  indictment  of  existing  hous- 
ing conditions,  as  a  dispassionate 
survey  of  possible  and  impossible 
remedies  and  suggestions,  and  as  a 
formulation  of  conservative,  practi- 
cable, and  urgently  needed  modifica- 
tions of  the  existing  statutes,  the  re- 
port is  a  remarkable  landmark  in  the 
history  of  the  movement  for  im- 
proved housing.  It  is  courageous  and 
fearlessly  outspoken,  and  yet  con- 
tains no  wanton  attack  on  property 
or  personal  liberty.  Everything 
'hich  might  in  practice  create  class 


distinctions,  obnoxious  to  the  spirit 
of  our  laws  and  customs,  was  re- 
jected. No  reforms  which  were 
of  so  radical  a  character  as  to  make 
the  erection  of  tenement-houses 
commercially  impossible  have  been 
incorporated.  Wherever  it  is  ap- 
parent that  economic  forces  are 
gradually  correcting  any  serious  evil, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  absence  of 
private  bathrooms,  the  correction  of 
such  evils  has  been  left  to  those 
agencies.  Still  other  abuses  were 
left  untouched  merely  because  in  the 
time  allowed  it  was  impossible  to 
make  the  necessary  investigation  of 
causes  and  remedies. 

The  Commission,  however,  has 
dealt  comprehensively  and  without 
flinching  with  the  questions  of  the 
"foul-air  shaft,"  dark  hallways, 
sanitary  inspection,  vice  in  tene- 
ment-houses, and  tenement-house 
labor.  If  its  recommendations  upon 
these  subjects  are  adopted  New 
York  will  be  a  better  and  safer  city 
in  which  to  live.  As  a  contribution 
to  the  scientific  literature  of  its  sub- 
ject, the  report  and  its  appended 
papers  will  te  appreciated  by  students 
throughout  the  world.  We  shall 
publish  liberal  extracts  from  the 
body  of  the  report  in  the  first 
monthly  Review  number  of  Char- 
ities, which  will  appear  next  week. 


4>   * 

4> 


Rev.  Thomas  L.  Kinkead,  former 
supervisor  of  Catholic  charities  of 
the  archdiocese  of  New  York,  has 
accepted  an  invitation  to  spend  six 
months  on  a  large  sugar  plantation 
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in  Mexico.  His  approaching  depart- 
ure was  the  occasion  of  a  dinner  at 
the  Sinclair  Hotel  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, February  i6,  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  Father  Kinkead's 
personal  friends  in  and  outside  of 
his  church.  The  keynote  of  the  oc- 
casion was  very  appropriately  the 
better  understanding  and  heartier 
cooperation  of  recent  years  among 
the  charitable  agencies  both  unsec- 
tarian  and  denominational — ^a  result 
to  which  the  guest  of  the  evening 
has  himself  contributed  in  many 
ways. 


Our  first  monthly  Charities  Re- 
view nimiber  will  appear  next  week. 
In  form  and  in  contents,  that  num- 
ber will  have  a  familiar  appearance 
to  all  who  have  been  subscribers  to 
the  magazine  which  for  ten  years 
has  been  known  as  The  Charities 
Review,  and  which  has  of  recent 
years  obtained  so  strong  a  hold  upon 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  pro- 
gressive workers  in  the  field  of  char- 
ities and  in  the  other  fields  closely 
allied  to  it.  The  purpose  of  the  Re- 
view number  will  be  precisely  that  of 
the  mag^ine  of  which  it  is  a  virtual 
continuation  and  can  not  be  better 
expressed  than  in  the  words  of  the 
late  editor  of  the  Review.  It  will 
aim  to  bring  together,  in  readable 
form,  the  best  thought  and  ex- 
perience of  the  hour  concerning  men 
and  women  who  can  not  get  through 
life  alone,  whether  because  of  igno- 
rance, poverty,  disease,  or  whatever 
eke.    It  will  tell,  in  other  words,  the 


current  story  of  society  in  relation 
to  its  inefficient  members.  It  will 
serve  throughout  the  country  as  an 
index  and  a  guide  to  individual  and 
local  efforts  for  the  betterment  of 
social  conditions.  Whether  the 
reader  is  interested  in  the  classes  of 
which  it  treats  from  a  philanthropic 
standpoint,  or  because  they  are,  in 
many  instances,  a  burden  and  a  men- 
ace to  the  community,  the  work  of 
the  Review  in  throwing  light  on  the 
actual  facts  of  the  problem  will  be 
equally  of  value  to  him. 

The  regular  weekly  numbers  of 
Charities  will  continue  to  deal  as 
heretofore  with  current  news  relat- 
ing to  charities,  social  reform,  pre- 
ventive work  of  all  kinds,  legisla- 
tion concerning  charitable  interests, 
and  other  matters  of  interest  to 
members  of  philanthropic  and  re- 
form bodies,  and  to  public-spirited 

citizens.  It  will  continue  to  be  of 
modest  size,  studying  condensation 
in  every  item,  and  giving  only  what 
readers  really  want.  We  are  now 
offering  both  the  regular  weekly 
periodical  and  the  magazine  for  two 
dollars  a  year,  the  price  formerly 
charged  for  the  Review  alone.  The 
new  periodical  combining  the  weekly 
news  periodical  with  the  monthly 
Review  can  be  published  at  its  pres- 
ent price  only  through  its  alliance 
with  the  New  York  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society,  which  places  many 
facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  edi- 
tors. The  larger  constituency  to 
which  Charities  now  appeals  sends 
to  us  at  the  outset  many  messages  of 
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encouragement  and  good-will.  These 
are  heartily  appreciated  and  add  to 
our  obligation  to  serve  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  the  cause  of  enlightened 
remedial  and  preventive  philan- 
thropy. 


The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany has  announced  a  plan  of  co- 
operation with  its  employes  where- 
by the  latter  may  obtain  acci- 
dent insurance  policies  partly  at  the 
expense  of  the  company.  The  com- 
pany has  offered  to  bear  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  the  insurance  for  all 
employes  engaged  in  the  more  haz- 
ardous occupations  and  to  bear  one- 
fourth  of  the  premium  in  all  other 
cases  where  the  cost  of  the  insurance 
is  lower.  This  arrangement  went 
into  effect  on  the  first  of  January. 


4>    * 
4> 


The  report  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  City  Lodging  House  for 
homeless  men  for  the  quarter  ending 
December  3 1 ,  shows  that  13,743  men, 
1,907  women,  and  232  children,  or 
15,882  persons  in  all,  were  given 
lodging  during  this  period.  Of  the 
men,  according  to  their  own  state- 
ments, 4,602  were  native,  4,154  had 
been  in  the  city  over  five  years,  1,331 
less  than  five  years,  371  less  than  one 
year,  1,021  less  than  thirty  days,  and 
1,374  five  days  or  less. 


4>    4> 
4> 


The  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  February  15,  re- 
versed the  decision  of  the  Special 
Term,  which,  on  habeas  corpus^ 
directed    the    New    York    Juvenile 


Asylum  to  restore  to  Ellen  Dunlap 
her  child,  Nellie  Dunlap,  sixteen 
years  old.  The  girl  when  she  was 
about  eleven  years  old  was  surren- 
dered to  the  institution  by  her 
mother  for  two  years,  because  of  her 
inability  to  support  her  daughter. 
About  eighteen  months  later  the 
child  was  indentured  to  a  man  in 
Illinois.  The  Juvenile  Asylum 
authorities  in  their  return  to  the 
writ  stated  that  the  child  was  not 
willing  to  return  to  her  mother,  and 
that  neither  the  Asylum  nor  its 
officers  had  the  child's  custody  or 
control.  In  these  respects  the  case 
resembles  the  Billotti,  recently  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  same  institu- 
tion. The  question  in  the  case,  the 
Court  said,  does  not  depend  upon 
the  absolute  legal  right  of  the  parent 
to  the  custody  of  the  child,  but  the 
important  thing  to  be  determmed 
in  any  such  case  is  the  interest  of 
the  child  itself.  The  decision  is 
that  before  the  Court  should  deliver 
the  child,  it  is  its  duty  to  ascertain 
whether  the  mother  is  the  one  en- 
titled to  its  custody,  and  if  so, 
whether  her  circumstances  are  so 
changed  that  she  is  in  a  condition 
to  support  and  maintain  her  child. 


A  charity  organization  society 
was  organized  in  Peoria,  111.,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year  under 
the  name  of  **  The  Associated  Chari- 
ties and  Philanthropies  of  Peoria." 
It  is  reported  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Poulson, 
the  general  secretary,  that  hitherto 
the  private  charities  have  been 
working  entirely  independent  of 
one  another,   which   has   given  rise 
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to  great  confusion  and  to  oppor- 
tunities for  impostors.  The  new 
association  starts  with  the  hearty 
support  of  the  citizens.  A  large 
amount  of  money  has  been  raised 
for  the  establishment  of  an  indus- 
trial plant,  which  will  include  a 
woodyard,  sewing-room,  and  laun- 
dry, "  A  Friendly  Visitors*  League  " 
is  being  organized.  The  association 
is  alsci  making  an  effort  to  establish 
a  Juvenile  Court,  which  it  is  ex- 
pected will  be  in  operation  in  a 
couple  of  months. 


The  ninth  annual  report  of  the 
East  Side  House  presents  an  admir- 
able review  of  the  work  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  this  Settlement.  In  edu- 
cational lines  the  day  nursery,  with 
its  kindergarten,  besides  the  house 
kindergarten,  are  maintained,  the 
two  teaching  about  no  children. 
'Two  classes,  styled  practical  edu- 
cational classes,  prepare  their  mem- 
bers for  civil  service  examinations, 
and  generally  renew  or  extend  the 
public  school  courses.  In  somewhat 
similar  manner  an  educational  work 
among  adults,  the  Fellow  Citizenship 
Association,  holds  prominence."  In 
the  circulating  department  of  the 
library  of  this  Settlement  over  91,- 
000  books  were  loaned  for  home  use 
during  the  year. 


4>    4> 
0 


A  philanthropist  who  does  not 
wish  to  have  her  name  mentioned 
recently  gave  $4,5CX)  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  bathing-houses  and  a 
pavilion   at   the   Health   Home,   at 


Coney  Island.  The  Health  Home 
provides  fresh-air  outings  in  the  sum- 
mer for  mothers  with  ailing  infants. 
The  length  of  these  outings  is  usual- 
ly one  week,  although  the  stay  may 
be  prolonged  if  necessary.  Last 
year  7,385  mothers  and  sick  infants 
received  outings  at  this  home.  The 
new  pavilion  will  double  the  capacity 
of  the  home. 


*  * 


During  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1900,  164  patients  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  wards  of  the  New  York 
Orthopaedic  Dispensary  and  Hospit- 
al. Of  these  persons,  1 10  were  dis- 
charged improved,  3  unimproved,  3 
died,  and  48  remained  under  treat- 
ment. 

The  cases  of  joint  tuberculosis 
furnish  a  large  part  of  the  work  of 
this  Hospital.  During  the  year  un- 
der review  3,244  patients  were  treat- 
ed in  the  Hospital  and  Dispensary, 
of  whom  975  suffered  from  this 
disease.  These  cases  furnished  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  daily  attendance  in 
the  Dispensary  and  sixty-five  per 
cent  of  the  cases  admitted  to  the 
Hospital.  The  Hospital  manage- 
ment urges  the  necessity  of  a  coun- 
try establishment  in  which  to  con- 
tinue the  cure  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  of  these  particular 
cases.  The  utility  of  such  an  estab- 
lishment •  would  not  be  confined  to 
the  cases  sent  to  it,  but  the  relief  of 
the  pressure  upon  the  Dispensary 
and  Hospital  would  enable  the  field 
of  action  to  be  enlarged  in  the  care 
of  non-tuberculous  cases. 
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The  Nebraska  Legislature  has 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  thie 
creation  bf  a  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties  and  Corrections. 


The  property  at  426  Cherry  street 
has  been  deeded  by  Mrs.  Rose 
Hawthore  Lathrop  to  tlie  Servants 
for  the  Relief  of  Incurable  Cancer,  a 
corporation  recently  formed  under 
the  laws  of  this  state  with ,  the 
approval  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities. 


According  to  the  reports  made  by 
the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities, 
there  were  about  fifty  per  cent  more 
calls  for  assistance  in  January  than 
during  the  corresponding  month  of 
last  year.  The  ratio  of  increase  has 
been  maintained  thus  far  in  Feb- 
ruary. 


The  Nebraska  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections,  at  the  recent 
session,  empowered  its  president  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  draft  a  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  a  juvenile 
court  for  conducting  the  preliminary 
hearing  of  juvenile  offenders,  and 
to  make  further  provisions  for  the 
pardoning  of  criminals. 


Governor  Odell  has  named  as 
members  of  the  new  State  Prison 
Commission  provided  for  by  the  law 
recently  enacted:  Mr.  Lispenard 
Stewart,  of  New  York  city;  Mr. 
John  P.  Jaeckel,  of  Auburn,  state 
treasurer,  and  Mr.  Cornelius  V.  Col- 
lins, of  Troy,  state  superintendent 
of  prisons.     Mr.  Stewart  has  been 


designated  as  president  of  the  Comr 
mission,  at  a  salary  of  $2,5(X). 


4> 


A  plot  of  ground  on  Eighth 
avenue,  south  of  One  Hundredth 
street,  has  been  purchased  with 
money  raised  by  private  subscript 
tion  for  the  site  of  a  Red  Cross 
hospital  and  home  for  Red  Cross 
sisters.  The  plans  provide  for  a 
building  six  stories  in  height,  with 
many  novel  and  improved  features, 
to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
$60,000. 


The  examination  of  the  King's 
County  Hospital,  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate' and  Apportion- 
ment, made  by  Engineer  McLean, 
of  the  Comptroller's  office,  corrob- 
orates the  charges  that  the  housing 
of  the  supposed  insane  under  ex- 
amination at  Flatbush  is  a  scandal 
to  the  community  by  reason  of  over- 
crowding and  lack  of  facilities  for 
classification.  Mr.  McLean's  report 
recommends,  among  other  improve- 
ments, the  building,  at  a  cost  of 
$30,000,  of  a  new  pavilion  for  the 
detention  of  persons  supposed  to  be 


msane. 


The  editor  of  Charities  acknowl- 
edges, with  thanks,  the  receipt  of  the 
following  reports: 

Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm 
Hebrews,  New  York. 

Beth-El  Sisterhood,  New  York. 

The  Good  Samaritan  Dispensary, 
New  York. 

Adirondack  Cottage  Sanitarium, 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 
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Orphan  Asylum  Society,  New 
York. 

Home  for  Ag^ed  and  Infirm,  Yon- 
kers,  N.  Y. 

The  Public  Education  Associa- 
tion, New  York. 

Webb's  Academy  and  Home  for 
Shipbuilders,  New  York.  \ 

Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital, 
New  York. 

New  York  Female  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society. 

St.  David's  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

New  York  Home  for  Convales- 
cents. 

The  American  Sunday-school 
Union. 

American  Church  Building  Fund 
Commission. 

Seamens'  Christian  Association, 
New  York. 

New  York  Port  Society. 


PENDING   LLGISUTION. 


During  the  past  week  the  follow- 
ing bills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  relating  to  subjects  of 
interest  to  the  readers  of  Charities. 

By  Mr.  Bruckner  in  the  Assembly 
and  by  Mr.  Hennessy  in  the  Senate : 
Providing  for  the  construction  of  a 
building  for  hospital  purposes  and 
acquiring  land  for  the  same  in  the 
borough  of  the  Bronx. 

By  Mr.  Elsberg  in  the  Senate: 
Exempting  from  taxation  all  the 
real  estate  in  New  York  of  religious, 
charitable,  benevolent,  and  edu- 
cational corporations  owned  and  oc- 
cupied for  their  corporate  purposes 
and  entitled  to  exemption  from  tax- 
ation under  the  provisions  of  the  tax 
law. 


By  Mr.  Costello  in  the  Assembly : 
To  amend  the  labor  Uw  relating  to 
the  posting  of  law  in  factories. 

By  Mr.  Wagner  in  the  Senate: 
To  secure  the  registration  and  li- 
censing of  builders  and  the  super- 
vision of  the  building  trade  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

By  Mr.  Sullivan  in  the  Senate: 
Providing  for  the  acquisition  by  the 
city  of  New  York  of  certain  lands 
and  water  rights,  including  land 
under  water,  adjacent  to  and  sur- 
rounding Ward's  Island  in  the  East 
River  as  an  addition  to  the  grounds 
of  the  Manhattan   State  Hospital. 

By  Mr.  Audett  in  the  Senate: 
Providing  that  all  books  purchased 
by  the  Board  of  Education  for  use 
in  the  public  schools  shall  bear  upon 
their  title  pages  an  imprint  of  the 
union  label  officially  adopted  by  the 
Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  of 
the  city  of  New  York. 

By  Mr.  Cadin  in  the  Assembly: 
To  amend  the  labor  law  relative  to 
providing  washrooms  and  water- 
closets  in  factories. 

By  Mr.  Bums  in  the  Assembly : 
To  amend  the  Greater  New  York 
Charter  setting  apart  certain  piers 
in  the  borough  of  Manhattan  for 
purposes  of  recreation. 

By  Mr.  Noble  in  the  Assembly: 
To  amend  the  Greater  New  York 
Charter  requiring  the  Board  of 
Docks  to  set  apart  a  pier  for  recrea- 
tion purposes  at  the  foot  of  Noble 
street,  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn. 

By  Mr.  McCabe  in  the  Senate: 
To  amend  the  Greater  New  York 
Charter  in  relation  to  setting  apart 
certain  piers  in  the  borough  of 
Brooklyn  for  purposes  of  recreation. 

By  Mr.  O'Connell  in  the  Assem- 
bly: Regulating  the  licensing  of 
pawnbrokers,  and  establishing  the 
rrte  of  interest  at  one  per  cent  per 
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month  or  any  fraction  of  a  month  ^HE  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  16. 

upon  any  loan  not  exceeding  one  ' 

hundred  dollars ;  and  at  one  per  cent         During  the  week  under  review  526 

per  month  for  the  first  six  months,  tickets  were  presented  at  the  wood- 

and  one-half  per  cent  per  month  for  yard,  or  190  more  than  during  the 

each  succeeding  month  on  any  loan  corresponding  week  of  the  preceding 

exceedmg  one  hundred  dollars.  „^^^      t-u    u       ru        1 

By  Mr  Hammond  in  the  Assem-  ^^'-  ^^"  ""'"^^  °f  ^^'"^'^'^  '""" 
bly :  To  amend  the  penal  code  mak-  "^^^  ^ere  given  work  at  the  wood- 
ing a  male  person  guilty  of  a  mis-  yard,  however,  was  57  less  than  dur- 
demeanor  who  is  without  visible  ing  the  same  week  of  1900.  In  the 
means  of  support  other  than  that  af-  workrooms  63  women  were  given 
forded  by  a  prostitute,  or  keeper  of  a  employment,  and  the  cash  value  of 
disorderly  house.  /  . 

By  Mr.  Cotton  in  the  Assembly :  Payments    for    work    amounted    to 

For  the  incorporation  of  the  Brook-  $2520.     Twenty-nine  women  were 

lyn  Baptist  Orphanage.  employed  in  the  laundry.    The  days' 

PliBOToUTD^R  RELIEF.  ^^  ^^^  ""'"^''^^  9^.  and  the 

.    .  — —  value  of  the  work  done  amounted 

Statistics    are    presented    below  ^    $16007 
which  show  the  amount  of  the  public  ;      ,      a      ,.      .      t^ 

outdoor  relief  of  the  twenty  largest         ^t  the  Application  Bureau  of  the 

cities  in  the  United  States  in  1897  Chanty   Organization   Society  and 

and  1900.     In  every  instance  these  the  Association  for  Improving  the 

figures  include  only  the  items  for  Condition  of  the  Poor,  128  applica- 

provisions    fuel,  clothin^r,  rent,  cash,  ^^^^3  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^y  those  who  had 
and  burials,  omittmg  salaries,  office         ^         .       ,    ,        ,  ^    ^1.    o 

expenses,  board  in  institutions,  medi-  "^^  Previously  been  known  to  the  So- 

cal   relief,   transportation,   lodging,  "ety.     The  number  of  homeless  per- 

etc.     The  Buflfalo  Charity  Organi-  sons  taken  in  charge  was  70.     The 

zation  Society  has  the  figures  in  de-  total  calls  from  applicants  numbered 

tail:  481. 

Fercenlai^e 

„  ^°f .  The  investigating  agents  of  the 

1897.  iQoo.     Reduction.  000 

New  York. ....    None         None      ....  Registration  Bureau  made  571  visits 

Chicago  . '.". ! ! .  $136,200     $98,363     10%  to  families  under  the  care  of  the  So- 

Phtiadciphta. . .    None         Konc      .  . .  ^-^^        Records  of  2IO  ncw  families 

bt.  Louis. .. .  Trifling        1  ruling      ....  •'  -, 

Boston $69,667      $65,030      7%  were  placed  m  the  records  of  the 

Baitiinore None         None      ....  Bureau.       In  the  districts  62  new 

Cleveland $32,128        $21,342       33^  _._  ^_^  xj.i.^„  •     rhar^e 

Buflfalo 108,920       51.000     53^  cases  were  laKen  m  cnarge. 

Cincinnati 5*52o  4.693  ,    15!^  «   « 

Washington....     None  None        ....  * 

Detroi?"."''°: :  »so'.*545      *44'.«>5     'ij%  ^"""^T    the    week    ending    Feb- 

New  Orleans.     Trifling     Trifling     ruary   16,  the  Association  for  Im- 

MiiwauklV;:^  ts'Joi     ti  proving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 

Louisville  . . . .  .Coal  only  Coal  only  . . . .  received  202  cases,  all  being  applica- 

Minneapolis...   $23,528        $11,485       51%  '  o     i-r- 

Newark 20,792        18,140     13$!  tions  for  relief,  and  making  a. total 

Jersey  Citv..,.       6,000  5*295       12^  -  .         ,       f^e    .«  ^ 

Kansas  City  .. .     None  None       ....  of   2,909   caseS   in   charge.      Of   the 
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new  records  opened  75  came  through 
the  Joint  Application  Bureau.  The 
visitors  made  1,271  visits,  giving 
123  woodyard  tickets  to  men  and  76 
workroom  tickets  to  women.  From 
the  storeroom  were  furnished  146 
garments,  old  and  new,  and  1 1  pairs 
of  new  shoes.  The  disbursements, 
for  food  supplies  were  $380.45 ;  for 
rent  $52.50;  for  coal  $268.78,  repre- 
senting 48^  tons;  and  for  other  re- 
lief $220.30,  making  a  total  expendi- 
ture of  $922.03  for  relief. 

At    Hartley    House   this   season 

there  is  a  marked  interest  and 
activity  in  the  department  of  man- 
ual training.  New  classes  have  been 
started  in  carpentry,  dressmaking 
and  stenography.  Eleven  pupils 
are  learning  dressmaking,  the  sten- 
ography class  numbers  10,  and  3 
classes  of  8  boys  each  are  making 
rapid  progress  in  the  art  of  whit- 
tling. 

At  the  People's  Baths  1,503  baths 
were  taken  during  the  week  ending 
February  16,  1,209  by  men,  122 
by  women,  and  172  by  children. 


women  and  6  children,  and  289  men 
and  boys  were  given  lodging^. 
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During  the  month  of  January 
1,130  applications  were  received  at 
the  Brookl)m  Bureau  of  Charities. 
Of  this  number  311  were  new.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  65 1  visits  of  in- 
vestigation were  made.  Employ- 
ment was  furnished  to  628  men  and 
women  who  by  3,287  days'  work 
earned  from  the  Bureau  $1,621.32, 
and  from  employers  outside  of  the 

Bureau  about  $360.  Thirty-seven 
persons  were  recommended  for  per- 
manent employment  which  was  se- 
cured for  about  30.  In  the  lodg- 
ing houses  during  the  month  48 


At  Bellevue  Hospital  445  patients 
were  admitted  and  422  discharged. 
The  number  of  deaths  was  thirty- 
three.  On  February  18,  819  patients 
remained  at  the  hospital. 


From  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  54  persons  were  sent  to  the 
city  almshouse,  and  twenty-two  to 
the  state  almshouse  at  Flatbush  to  be 
cared  for  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities.  Eleven  children  under 
two  years  of  age  and  four  over  two 
were  sent  to  the  Infants'  Hospital  on 
Randall's  Island.  The  hospital  cases 
sent  out  for  investigation  numbered 

234- 


•  • 
• 


At  the  office  of  the  examining 
physician  for  outdoor  poor  245 
patients  were  examined.  Of  these 
patients  117  were  sent  to  the  City 
Hospital,  fifty-four  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Hospital,  twenty-six  to  the  Dis^ 
pensary,  six  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Outdoor  Poor,  thirty-one  to  Belle- 
vue Hospital,  four  to  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital,  two  to  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital, 
one  to  Flower  Hospital,  one  to  the 
Polyclinic  Hospital  and  three  re- 
turned home. 


HENRY    ARDEN, 

Japanese  Art  Objects, 
Novelties  in  Silks  for  Ladies'  Use, 
Silk  Crepes  and  Grass  I^inens, 
Pillow  Covers,  Etc., 

38  WEST  22D  SXRB^K'r. 
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TYPEBAR 
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fORRBPONDovcE. 
'^ASOATINO, 

"^R-R-TORK. 


I2S  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER 

Occupies  in  Imperisbabla   Pocition  in   tbe   BUSINESS   VD|tI,D. 

Unquestionable  Superior  Merit 

Annuilly  adds  thousands  of  names  to 
the  long  liM  of  Smith '  Premier  user*, 
representing  every  line  ot  trade  toi 
every  profession 

ILLUSTKATeD  CATALOGUE  PKBB. 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co., 

338  Broadway.  N«w  York  City. 


I  ABSOLUTELY  RELIABLE  ALWAYS. 

raemington 

"  ^^  Typewriter 

New  SiSodels  and 

TabfUatin^  e/Sttachmmt  for  StaHsHut   Work. 

TYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT,  327  Broadway,  New  York 
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treatment  of  the  poor. 
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Annual  Statement  of  the  Metropolitan 


FOR  THE  YEAR   ENDING  DEC.  31,  I900. 


Assets 

Liabilities, 

Surplus 


j  Re>insurance  Fund  and  Special  Reserve,  $69,587,661  00 1 
<. ^  _,,...,.,  ....  888,988  4«f 


1  All  other  LiabiUties 


$62458,034  33 

$53,413,599  42 

$8,744,434  91 


Gain  in  Assets  in  1900 
Paid  Policy-holders  in  1900 
New  Insurance  written  in  1900 


$11,396,986  78 

10,865,195  11 

349,764,606  00 


The  Metropolitan's  Progress  by  5-Year  Periods 


Tear. 


1885 
1890 
1895 
1900 


Income  for  the  Tear. 


$3,528,877  39 

9,863,618  67 

19,386,613  82 

33,803,256  86 


Aaeets  at  end  of  Tear. 


$2,784,954  01 
10,781,173  01 
25,592,003  78 
62,158,034  33 


Surplus  at  end  of  Tear. 


$706,382  41 

2.117.029  11 

4.477.030  71 
8,744,434  91 


Nearly  Five  and  One-half  Million 

METROPOLITAN  POLICIES 

are  now  in  force,  a  number  equal 
to  one-fourteenth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  entire  United  States* 


Til 


A  WEEKLY  REWW  OF  LOCAL  AND  eCNEML  PtMANTHROPY 
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Prof.  George  D,  Herron 
has  again  taken  advanced 
ground  as  the  prophet  of 
militant  socialism.  For  seven  years 
Professor  Herron  occupied  the  chair 
of  applied  Christianity  in  Iowa  Col- 
lege, with  results  which  were  recog- 
nized as  injurious  to  the  college  in 
point  of  attendance  and  financial 
support,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  gain  to  individual  students  who 
profited  by  the  instruction  in  his 
classroom.  In  relinquishing  this 
chair  voluntarily,  from  a  magnani- 
mous desire  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
college,  Professor  Herron  naturally 
asaumed  a  position  of  increased  influ- 
ence among  those  who  are  discontent- 
ed with  the  existing  social  order,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  greater  freedom 
for  the  unsparing  onslaughts  on  men 
and  institutions  which  had  already 
made  him  famous.  He  has  now  in- 
stituted a  "social  apostolate,"  which 
has  entered  upon  an  "aggressive 
evangelism"  throughout  the  country. 
The  complaint  brought  against  our 
times  by  the  apostolate,  as  formu- 
lated by  Mr.  J.  Stitt  Wilson,  wno  is 
to  be  in  direct  charge  of  the  move- 
ment  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Chicago  Commons,  is  that  our  in- 
dustrial life  and  commercial  activity 
and  the  possibilities  which  our  social 
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system  presents  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  great  wealth  have  combined 
to  elicit  the  selfishness  and  mam- 
monism  and  avarice  of  the  race.  As 
a  result,  we  have  the  maddest  pur- 
suit  of  riches,  with  its  consequent 
colossal  centralization  of  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  the  few,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  vast  mass  of  human  poverty 
with  its  sufferings,  upon  the  other. 
The  struggle  is  intense.  Indus- 
trial strife  is  a  war  more  deadly 
than  that  of  bullets  and  bayonets. 
The  inevitable  demoralization  en- 
sues. .  .  .  Our  social  and  in- 
dustrial, commercial  and  political 
life,  under  the  light  of  the  new 
social  conscience,  is  seen  to  be  im- 
moral. .  .  .  The  work  of  extend- 
ing the  domain  of  the  moral  life  to 
include  the  social  and  industrial 
activities  of  society  can  only  be  done 
effectively  by  the  spiritual  power  of 
God-anointed  human  character. 

From  this  time  on  the  apostolate 
will  go  up  and  down  the  land,  going 
wherever  it  is  invited  and  initia- 
ting its  own  work  in  various  cities, 
in  a  continuous  proclamation  of 
this  whole  gospel,  rallying  the  people 
under  the  new  conscience  to  social 
and  individual  righteousness.  The 
work  will  include  in  a  comprehensive 
unity  the  spiritual,  moral,  and  social 
elements  which  the  corresponding 
conditions  of  life  and  society  demand. 
The  headquarters  are  at  609  Ashland 
block,  Chicago,  where  the  secretary, 
Mr,  Franklin  H.  Wentworth,  is  in 
charge,  to  whom  all  communications 
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concerning  meetings,  literature,  etc., 
should  be  addressed.  A  thirty-two- 
page  monthly  magazine,  called  The 
Social  Crusader,  is  published  by  the 
apostolate,  at  a  subscription  price  of 
fifty  cents  per  year. 

The  same  number  of  Commons 
from  which  the  above  extracts  are 
taken  contains  accounts  of  the 
failure  of  the  Christian  Common- 
wealth in  Georgia,  contributed  by 
two  of  its  late  members.  The 
editor  of  Commons,  Prof.  Graham 
Taylor,  refers  to  the  two  series  of 
articles  as  presenting  a  striking  con- 
trast  in  the  retrospect  of  a  closed 
Christi?in  communistic  experiment, 
drawn  in  shadow  by  its  founders, 
and  the  prospect  of  an  opening 
social  crusade,  drawn  in  the  light  of 
a  new  hope  by  the  one  who  inaugu- 
rated it,  and  another  who  assumes  its 
leadership. 

Stanford  "^^  ^P^^^  ^^  ^^  evasions 
univortity  and  denials  of  the  author- 
Academic  ities  of  Stanford  Univer- 
Frccdom.  gj^y^  ^^  f^^^  jg  j^^^  estab- 
lished that  Prof.  E.  A.  Ross  was  dis- 
missed from  that  institution  because 
his  views  on  political  and  economic 
questions  did  not  suit  Mrs.  Stanford.** 
In  these  words  the  Evening  Post  cor- 
rectly sums  up  the  report  recently 
issued  by  acommitteeof  the  American 
Economic  Association  appointed  at 
the  meeting  in  Detroit,  on  December 
28,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  Pro- 
fessor Ross's  dismissal.  The  chair 
occupied  by  Professor  Ross  at  the 
time  of  his  dismissal  was  that  of 
Social  Science,  the  title  of  his  chair 
having  been  changed  from  Eco- 
nomics in  December,   1896.       The 


controversy  therefore  falls  sufficient- 
ly within  the  field  occupied  by  this 
Review  to  justify  our  joining  in  the 
widespread  condemnation  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  University,  especially 
since  there  are  two  members  of  the 
Central  Council  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  among  the  fifteen 
economists  who  "have  examined  the 
facts  submitted  by  the  Committee 
and  believe  that  it  justifies  the  con- 
clusions which  they  have  drawn." 

To  those  who  disapprove  the  de- 
nial of  academic  freedom  in  this  in- 
stance two  courses  are  open.  The 
first  is  that  taken  by  the  Economic 
Association  in  pointing  out  unspar- 
ingly the  impropriety  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  University,  and  re- 
minding the  public,  in  President 
Jordan's  own  language  to  Mrs.  Stan- 
ford, "that  no  graver  charge  can  be 
made  against  a  university  than  that 
it  denies  its  professors  freedom  of 
speech."  This  undoubtedly  puts  the 
University  in  an  unenviable  position, 
but  it  is  not  irreparable.  It  is  open 
to  the  University  to  re-establish 
academic  freedom  in  its  classrooms, 
and  to  regain  in  time  the  degree  of 
respect  which  it  has  sacrificed. 

The  other  course  is  that  which  is 
taken,  for  example,  editorially  by 
some  of  the  newspapers,  decrying  the 
importance  of  the  matter  and  insist- 
ing that  if  a  wealthy  person  founds 
a  university  with  his  or  her  own 
money,  and  wishes  to  conduct  it 
without  regard  to  established  prece- 
dents or  to  the  procedure  which  com- 
mends itself  to  other  academic  bod- 
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ies,  no  outsider  has  any  right  to  ob- 
ject, and  individual  instructors  may 
simply  accq)t  work  in  the  institution 
in  question  or  not,  as  they  like, 
with  the  understanding  that  if  they 
do,  they  must  be  ready  to  accept 
whatever  disagreeable  consequences 
are  involved  in  the  character  of  the 
institution.  This,  of  course,  is  to 
put  the  university  in  a  far  more  un- 
enviable position  than  the  first 
course  indicated,  since  it  virtually 
denies  to  the  institution  the  standing 
and  character  of  a  true  university. 
No  s)anpathy  need  be  wasted  on 
Professor  Ross,  who  will  doubtless 
find  the  place  to  which  his  qualities 
as  ''a  careful  thinker  and  a  patient 
investigator,"  "a  constant  source  of 
strength"  to  the  University,  and 
"one  of  the  best  teachers,  always 
just,  nKxierate,  and  fair,"  to  quote 
President  Jordan's  language  again, 
entitle  him.  If  this  should  not  be 
an  academic  position  it  will  be  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  classroom 
and  for  his  colleagues,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authority,  namely, 
that  of  the  head  of  the  University 
which  has  just  dispensed  with  his 
services,  hold  in  high  esteem  his 
work  as  a  student  and  teacher,  as 
well  as  his  character  as  a  man. 

Til  wartan  ^^   Minnesota,   Michigan, 

at«i"tt     and  Connecticut,  the  erec- 

€«aMi«ftioa.  ^j^y^  Qf  jj^j^^g  sanatoria  for 

the   treatment   of    consumptives  is 
urged. 

The  United  States  General  Hos- 
pital for  Tuberculosis,  at  Fort  Bay- 


ard, New  Mexico,  is  intended  for 
the  treatment  of  officers  and  en- 
listed men  of  the  army  suffering  from 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  also 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  dis- 
charged soldiers  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits of  the  United  States  Soldiers 
Home  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Fort 
Bayard  was  selected  by  the  surgeon- 
general,  not  only  for  its  admirable  cli- 
mate, but  also  because  it  was  immedi- 
ately available,  its  abandonment  as  a 
military  post  having  been  contem- 
plated for  some  years.  It  has  an 
altitude  of  6,040  feet.  The  climate 
permits  of  a  comfortable  outdoor 
life  during  the  entire  year,  and  ex- 
cept for  the  frequent  high  winds 
during  the  spring  is  entirely  favor- 
able. 

From  the  major  and  surgeon  com- 
manding at  the  hospital,  whose 
report  for  the  year  1900  has  not  yet 
been  published,  it  is  learned  that  in 
the  year  there  were  283  admissions. 
The  results  in  236  of  these  cases, 
who  have  been  under  treatment  for 
one  month  or  over,  are  as  follows: 
Twenty-four,  or  ten  per  cent,  died ; 
sixty-eight,  or  twenty-eight  per  cent, 
unimproved;  eighty,  or  thirty-three 
per  cent,  improved;  forty-eight,  or 
twenty  per  cent,  convalescent;  and 
sixteen,  or  six  per  cent,  clinically 
cured. 

The  Indigent  Consumptives*  Aid 
Association  of  America,  of  which 
Dr.  Austin  J.  Kelly,  of  Brooklyn,  is 
president,  the  Stony  Wolde  Sana* 
torium  about  to  be  erected  in  the 
Adirondacks,  and  the  Free  Hospital 
for  Poor  Consumptives,  of  Phila- 
delphia, may  be  added  to  the  Na- 
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tional  Jewish  Hospital,  of  Denver, 
as  instances  of  attempts  on  the  part 
of  private  philanthropy  to  do  its 
part  in  the  titanic  struggles  against 
consumption,  upon  which  we  are 
only  entering.  It  is  said  that  of 
the  147  patients  thus  far  ad- 
mitted  to  the  Denver  Hospital, 
forty-eight  are  from  New  York  city. 
The  American  Hebrew  uses  this  fact 
as  a  basis  both  for  an  appeal  for 
financial  support  and  as  an  occasion 
for  sounding  a  note  of  warning 
against  heedlessly  recommending  in- 
dividuals to  go  to  the  hospital. 
There  are  stringent  rules  governing 
admission  which  should  be  learned 
before  any  action  is  taken  in  regard 
to  sending  patients  to  Denver  from 
any  locality. 

Rtoittntion    I^**-    Lawrence   F.  Flick, 
•<  president    of    the    Free 

sumptives,  in  a  paper  published 
some  months  ago  in  the  Phila- 
delphia  Medical  Journal^  points  out 
that  the  first  step  in  any  orderly 
scheme  for  the  prevention  of  tuber- 
culosis is  registration.  Dr.  Flick 
charges  that  the  attitude  of  the 
medical  profession  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  contagiousness  of  tuberculosis 
is  one  of  passive  adhesion  rather 
than  of  understanding.  Not  until  we 
have  the  unanimous  support  of  the 

medical  profession  can  we  overcome 
the  natural  repugnance  of  the  people 
to  what  they  are  disposed  to  look 
upon  as  unnecessary  espionage. 
Much  of  the  effort  for  the  preven- 
tion of  tuberculosis  in  progress  at 
the  present  time  is  misdirected,  be- 
cause of  the  prevalent  errors  on  the 
subject;      Agitation    for   the   enact- 


ment of  laws  against  spitting,  for  the 
prohibition  of  marriage  by  con- 
sumptives, and  for  the  destruction 
of  tuberculous  cattle,  are  some  of 
the  forms  which  this  effort  is  taking. 
Dr.  Flick,  while  advocating  each  of 
these  measures,  does  so  upon  grounds 
other  than  the  prevention  of  tuber- 
culosis in  the  community.  Registra- 
tion is  the  first  essential,  because 
without  it  the  requisite  data  for  accu- 
rate knowledge  can  not  be  obtained. 
The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  has  pub- 
lished a  number  of  tracts  for 
gratuitous  distribution,  one  of  which 
deals  with  this  subject.  The  titles 
of  other  tracts  are  as  follows:  "  How 
to  Avoid  Contracting  Tuberculosis 
(Consumption),"  "  How  Persons  Suf- 
fering from  Tuberculosis  Can  Avoid 
Giving  the  Disease  to  Others,"  **  How 
Hotel  Keepers  Can  Aid  in  Prevent- 
ing  the  Spread  of  Tuberculosis," 
"How  Store  Keepers  and  Manufac- 
turers Can  Help  to  Prevent  the 
Spread  of  Tuberculosis,"  "  Predis- 
posing Causes  of  Tuberculosis  and 
How  to  Avoid  or  Overcome  Them." 

Procetdingt  of  ^"  account  of  the  first 
th«  Firtt  jtwith  national  conference  of 
Jewish  Chanties,  held  in 
Chicago  in  June,  appeared  in  The 
Charities  Review  for  August, 
IQCXD.  We  have  now  received  the 
volume  of  proceedings,  in  which  are 
presented  both  the  papers  of  the 
conference  and  the  discussions  by 
delegates.  The  proceedings  are  an 
interesting  contribution  to  the  cur- 
rent literature  of  organized  charity. 
The  discussions  appear  to  have  been 
of  a  directly  practical  and  earnest 
character.     The  prominent  subjects 
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were  the  cure  and  prevention  of 
consumption,  the  adoption  of  rules 
and  regulations  regarding  the  trans- 
portation of  applicants  from  one 
city  to  another,  and  the  general 
question  of  administration  presented 
in  the  address  of  Prof.  Morris  Loeb, 
entitled  **  Federation  or  Consolida- 
tion of  Jewish  Charities/*  The  report 
of  the  committee  on  Family  Deser- 
tions, by  Mr.  Nathan  Bijur,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  the  many- 
sided  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
friendly  visiting  are  also  of  value. 
Prof.  Max  Senior,  president  of  the 
conference,  in  his  opening  address  re- 
ferred to  the  prevalence  of  consump- 
tion among  Jewish  people  of 
America,  a  subject  which  was 
treated  more  fully  by  Dr.  Lee  K. 
Frankel  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the 
conference.  Every  charity  organi- 
zation is  appalled  by  the  progress  of 
this  disease,  by  its  widespread  viru- 
lence, by  its  long  duration,  by  the 

extraordinary  expenditures  involved 
in  its  treatment,  and  in  the  care  of 
those  dependent  on  its  victims. 
The  spread  of  consumption  is  al- 
ready a  matter  of  great  anxiety  in 
the  community  at  large,  but  recent 
immigrants^  who  form  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  Jewish  poor,  seem 
particularly  susceptible  to  this  dis- 
ease. Consumptives  fill  the  hos- 
pitals, their  dependent  families  load 
down  the  pension  lists,  their  helpless 
children  crowd  the  orphan  asylums, 
and  the  infection  spreads  from  hus- 
band to  wife,  from  mother  to  children, 
making  a  veritable  endless  chain 
of  misery.  An  effective  national 
movement  implies  not  only  hospitals 
in  favorable  localities,  but  also  defi- 
nite local  organization  to  combat 
the  disease^and  general  appreciation 
of  the  4^monstrated  fact  that  it  is, 


curable  and  preventable.  There 
should  be  early  medical  examination 
by  a  specialist,  and  the  report  of  the 
physician  should  indicate  the  treat- 
ment needed,  whether  the  applicant 
should  remain  at  home,whether  sana- 
torium treatment  in  the  neighbor- 
hood is  advisable,  or  whether  an  en- 
tire change  of  climate  is  necessary. 
A  campaign  of  education  is  essential 
to  obtain  the  acceptance  of  simple 
rules  of  cleanliness,  and  it  is  the 
province  of  relief  societies  to  do  this 
kind  of  work.  Dr.  Frankel  concluded 

his  discussion  of  the  subject  with 
the  assertion  that  for  the  poor  man 
the  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  the 
state  hospital  and  the  state  sana- 
torium. When  these  are  once  se- 
cured the  necessity  for  such  insti- 
tutions as  the  Denver  Jewish  Hos- 
pital will  have  vanished. 

^^^  Chicago  and  Philadelphia 
Lodfing  now  present  competing 
HouMt.  statistics  as  to  which  city 
shelters  the  larger  number  of  va- 
grants. Both  cities  still  utilize  police 
stations  as  free  lodging  houses, 
although  in  Chicago  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  substitution 
of  a  municipal  lodging  house.  It 
appears  that  40,000  lodgings  were 
supplied  in  police  stations  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1900.  No  one  is  refused 
shelter  who  requests  it.  If  the  lodger 
becomes  habitual,  the  magistrate  is  ^ 
asked  to  commit  him  to  the  House 
of  Correction.  During  the  severe 
weather,  some  of  the  stations  are  so 
crowded  that  the  cell  rooms  are  used 
to  accommodate  the  overflow. 

A  municipal  lodging  house,  with 
or  without  work  test,  but  with  in- 
vestigation of  lodgers,  discrimination 
in  treatment   and  the  commitment 
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to  a  labor  colony  of  those  who  can 
not   become   self-supporting,  is   the 
goal  toward  which  all  American  cities 
should  direct  their  efforts.     Facilities 
for  bathing,  for  disinfecting  clothes 
when    necessary,   the    exclusion   of 
children,  and  the  separation   of  the 
sexes,    preferably    in     entirely    dis- 
tinct   buildings,   are    essential.      In 
Massachusetts,   a    work  test    is    in 
very   general  use,  and    is  found  to 
be  an  effective  check  to  vagrancy, 
tn    New   York   city,  the   municipal 
lodging-house  does  not  have  a  work 
test,  and  the  only  deterrent  is  the 
probability   of   commitment   to  the 
workhouse  after   a   few   days'    free 
shelter.     The  system  is,  nevertheless, 
infinitely  in  advance  of  the  vicious 
police  station    lodging  house  which 
is  displaced. 

The  Associated  Charities, 
PMwnihep.    Milwaukee,  are    planning 

to  establish  a  public  loan 
office  on  the  general  plan  of  the 
Workingmen's  Loan  Association,  of 
Boston ;  the  Provident  Loan  Society, 
of  New  York  city;  the  Provident 
Loan  Company,  of  Buffalo,  and  the 
State  Pawners*  Society,  of  Chicago. 
The  oldest  of  the  public  loan 
bureaus  in  the  United  States  is 
that  founded  by  Mr.  Robert  Treat 
Paine  in  Boston  in  1887.  The  agent 
of  the  Milwaukee  Associated  Chari- 
ties quotes  from  one  of  Mr.  Paine's 
early  reports  certain  maxims  which 
have  guided  not  only  that  Society, 
but  other  societies  of  a  similar  kind. 
Some  of  these  maxims  are  as  follows : 

Loans  too  easily  obtained  might 
excite  a  habit  of  borrowing  injurious 
to  the  borrower. 

The  pernicious  custom  of  Inducing 


those  who  have  sufficient  collateral 
security  to  borrow  more  than  they 
absolutely  need  must  be  cautiously 
avoided. 

Those  who    need    charitable   aid 
must  be  reported  to  other  societies. 

of         NewYork  Provident  Loan 
othtr  citiM.  Society  for  1900  indicates 
that  about   $2.oc»,ooo  was   loaned 
within    the    year;    somewhat  more 
than    half    of    this    amount     from 
the  branch  office  in  the  University 
Settlement,  in  the  heart  of  the  tene* 
ment-house  district.     A  new  branch 
is    now    about     to    be    opened    in 
another   crowded    section     of    the 
city.     The  Buffalo  Provident  Loan 
Company,   which    deals    chiefly    in 
chattel   mortgages,  was  able  to  re- 
port within  a  single  year  that  the 
chattel-mortgage  shark,  who  was  able 
to  extort  ten  per  cent  a  month  in 
interest,  was  driven  out  of  business. 
In  19CO,  the  Buffalo  Society  loaned 
$65,oc».  The  Chicago  Society,  which 
has  been  in  operation  only  a  little 
over  a  year,  reports  that  the  results 
have  exceeded  thje  highest  expecta- 
tions of  the  directors,  not  only   in 
the   profits  shown,  but  also  in   the 
number  and  amount  of  loans  made^ 
Loans  made  by  the  Chicago  Society 
are  limited  in  amount  to  $250  to  a 
single  individual,  and  household  and 
personal  goods,   chattel   mortgag^s^ 
and  savings  bank  deposit  books  may 
be  taken  as  security.     No  loan  is  to 
be  made  for  longer  than  a  year. 


tmall 


The    Provident    Associa- 

tovuiflt.     ^^^'^j  ^^  S^'  Louis,  is   in- 
augurating a  new  featura 
in   its   Penny   Savings   Bank.      De- 
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posits  are  to  be  permitted  as  low  as 
one  cent,  and  a  maximum  of  $5  has 
been  fixed.  The  advantages  and 
origin  of  the  small-savings  movement 
were  explained  in  the  CHARITIES 
Review  for  August,  1900,  in  the 
historical  study  of  the  relief  and 
care  of  the  poor  in  their  homes. 

The  ciotiM  ^^^  Hospital  Committee 
•♦  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
^  'tion  Society,  of  Buffalo, 
after  full  investigation  of  certain 
serious  charges  made  by  one  of  the 
daily  newspapers  of  that  city  against 
the  management  of  Fitch  Accident 
Hospital,  has  reported  to  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Society  that  "in  no 
instance  is  there  sufficient  evidence 
to  substantiate  the  charge,  or  even 
to  furnish  any  reasonable  ground 
for  making  it."  Before  the  present 
discussion  arose,  however,  the  Trus- 
tees had  decided  to  close  the  hos- 
pital on  account  of  increasing 
financial  embarrassments.  Among 
the  difficulties  with  which  the 
Hospital  has  had  to  contend  is 
an  unfavorable  location  on  the 
second  and  third  floors  of  a  build- 
ing without  elevators  and  in 
apartments  not  originally  intended 
or  built  for  such  a  purpose.  The 
<:hief  difficulty,  however,  has  been 
lack  of  sufficient  funds,  and  this  in 
turn  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  in 
part  to  the  general  understanding 
that  the  Hospital  was  sufficiently  en- 
dowed to  prevent  the  necessity  for 
contributions  to  its  current  funds. 
The  income  released  by  closing  the 
Hospital  will  be  available  for  other 
work  for  which  the  Society  is  respon- 
sive and  in  which  it  does  not  com- 


pete with  other  existing  institutions. 
A  charity  organization  society  which 
is  burdened  with  the  administration 
of  a  hospital  or  any  other  charitable 
institution  is  necessarily  handi- 
capped in  its  more  legitimate  service 
to  the  community. 

The   report   of   the   New 

Tonement-   York     Tenement  -  House 

HoMto      Commission  has  been  trans- 

Commlttlon.  1      t        •  1 

mitted  to  the  Legislature, 
accompanied  by  a  message  from  the 
governor,  which  shows  a  satisfactory 
grasp  of  the  problem  and  a  hearty 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  con- 
templated reforms.  The  leader  of 
the  minority  in  the  Senate,  ever 
mindful  of  his  first  duty — to  oppose 
— is  driven  to  a  somewhat  desperate 
pass  when  he  "thinks"  that  the  Gov- 
ernor intimates  that  vice  is  more  prev- 
alent in  the  tenement-house  district 
than  in  the  mansions  in  Fifth  ave- 
nue. It  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
if  the  Governor  has  made  such  an 
intimation,  and  we  "think"  he  has 
not,  that  certain  Senators  who  nomi- 
nally represent  tenement-house  dis- 
tricts should  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
themselves  to  oppose  the  present 
movement  to  destroy  the  shocking 
physical  conditions  so  vividly  and  ac- 
curately set  forth  in  the  Commis- 
sion's report;  but  when  we  recall 
their  votes  a  year  ago  against  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Commission,  we 
fear  that  they  may  find  some  such 
illogical  reasons  for  misrepresenting^ 
their  constituents  now.  Governor 
Odell  in  his  message  says : 

The  subject  which  this  Commis- 
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sion  has  had  under  consideration, 
and  to  which  it  has  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  painstaking  labor, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  claim- 
ing your  attention.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  New  York  now  dwell  in  houses 
which  have  been  defined  by  law  as 
tenement-houses.  Frequent  at- 
tempts have  been  made  by  the  Legis- 
lature, as  the  result  of  investigations 
made  by  legislative  commissions  and 
by  philanthropic  organizations,  to 
improve  the  conditions  surrounding 
those  residents  of  New  York  and  the 
other  large  cities  who  are  obliged  to 
live  in  the  congested  centers  of  popu- 
lation. While  the  legislation  enacted 
as  a  result  of  such  investigations  has 
in  some  degree  improved  the  con- 
ditions which  they  are  aimed  to 
remedy,  yet  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  these  buildings  renders 
the  subject  of  more  vital  impor- 
tance to-day  than  ever  before. 

The  Commission  has  been  actu- 
ated by  the  highest  motives  in  un- 
dertaking this  work,  and  has  prose- 
cuted its  investigations  with  energy 
and  intelligence.  They  have  codi- 
fied existing  and  proposed  laws 
bearing  on  the  subject,  and  recom- 
mend them  as  amendments  to  the 
present  charter  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  They  also  suggest  an  amend- 
ment to  the  general  health  law. 
Their  investigation  has  shown  that 
discretionary  power,  as  it  relates  to 
tenements,  which  is  now  lodged  in 
the  Police  Board,  the  Board  of 
Health,  the  Fire  Department,  and 
the  Building  Commission  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  leads  to  complications, 
friction,  and  non-enforcement  of  the 
laws.  The  result  has  been  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  without  proper  re- 
gard to  sanitary  and  hygienic  con- 
ditions.    In    lieu    of    this    divided 


authority  now  lodged  in  the  various 
municipal  bodies,  as  enumerated 
above,  the  Commission  recommends 
the  creation  of  a  new  department 
to  be  known  as  the  Tenement-House 
Committee,  to  whom  shall  be  sub^ 
mitted  all  plans  for  tenement-houses,, 
and  whose  approval  must  be  ob- 
tained before  such  buildings  can  be 
occupied  after  completion,  still  leav- 
ing to  the  Building  Department  of 
the  city  the  inspection  of  the  struc- 
tural part  of  the  work.  They  pro- 
pose to  go  further  by  making  of  this 
department  an  inspection  bureau,  so 
that  existing  tenement-houses  may 
at  all  times  be  under  their  surveil- 
lance. To  the  proposed  commis- 
sion is  to  be  given  power  to  enforce 
the  laws  which  they  suggest.  Of 
necessity  the  administration  of  such 
a  department  as  recommended  by 
the  commission  must  be  municipal, 
yet  it  would  be  of  great  importance 
to  the  state  at  large.  The  evils  re- 
suiting  from  poor  tenements  through 
lack  of  sufficient  light,  ill-ventilation,, 
and  bad  sanitation  affect  not  only  the 
city  in  which  they  are  located,  but 
all  parts  of  the  commonwealtlu 
Comfortable  home  life  is  the  inspira- 
tion of  good  citizenship,  and  there- 
fore in  this  the  state  at  large  is  inter- 
ested.  The  sociologic  side  of  the 
question — ^the  relation  of  comfort- 
able and  sanitary  housing  to  good 
morals — is  so  apparent  and  so  well 
understood  that  it  hardly  calls  for 
discussion.  I  believe  that  the  enact- 
ment and  proper  enforcement  of  the 
laws  proposed  will  do  more  to  eradi- 
cate vice  and  benefit  the  morals  of 
communities  where  overcrowded 
and  unhealthy  conditions  prevail 
than  any  other  police  law  which  can 
be  framed. 

This  report  is  commended  to  your 
careful  consideration,  with  the  hope 
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and  in  the  belief  that  it  will  receive 
at  your  hands  the  attention  which 
its  importance  warrants.  If  the  pro- 
posed recommendations,  after  care- 
ful scrutiny,  shall  meet  with  your 
approval,  they  should  be  speedily 
enacted  into  law. 


■airieipai    ^  petition  is  being  circu- 
ToRtMsntt    lated  by  a  number  of  per- 
''^***  *    sons  in   New  York  asking 
the    Legislature   to     authorize    the 
municipality  to  condemn  an  entire 
block  in  the  tenement  districts,  tear 
down  the  old  tenement-houses  and 
erect  upon  the  site  municipal  tene- 
ments; the  tenements  to  be  erected 
by  the  city,  to  be  equipped  through- 
out with  every  modern  improvement, 
and  to  be  rented  at  such  rates  as 
shall  pay  the  legal  rate  of  interest 
on  the  investment  and  the  cost  of 
keeping  the  buildings   in   first-class 
condition,  with  the  proviso  that  such 
property  shall  not  be  rented  at  any 
time  for  the  purpose  of  selling  in- 
toxicating    liquors.      The     persons 
signing      this     petition      represent 
many  different  interests  and  phases 
of  life.     In  their  statement  they  urge 
the  adoption  of  such  a  measure,  on 
the  ground  that  it  will  furnish  em- 
ployment for    mechanics,    laborers, 
and  tradesmen  in  the  city;  that  it 
will  do  away  with  the   present  un- 
sanitary   tenements,    which     are    a 
menace  to  life  and  health,  and  that 
it   will  tend  to  reduce  the  amount 
of    vice  and    crime   caused    by   in- 
temperance. 

This  represents  a  distinct  depar- 
ture in  American  methods  of  dealing 
with  unsanitary  tenement-houses, 
although   experiments  of  this  kind 


have  been  tried  in  England  and  in 
other  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The 
only  similar  work  done  in  New  York 
has  been  the  condemnation  of  a 
whole  block  of  unsanitary  tenements 
for  park  purposes.  We  believe  that 
the  plan  will  not  commend  itself  to 
the  more  thoughtful  members  of  the 
community.  The  Tenement-House 
Commission,  referring  to  this  sub- 
ject, says  that  at  most  such  build- 
ings would  benefit  the  living  condi- 
tions of  a  favored  few  who  have  suf- 
ficient influence  to  obtain  apartments 
in  them,  and  that  even  these  would 
better  their  living  conditions  at  the 
sacrifice  of  self-dependence.  The 
full  statement  of  the  objections  to 
the  plan  urged  by  the  Commission 
will  be  found  in  their  report. 

CHIIDREN* 

A  bill  for  the  regulation 

Mlnnttota.       ,   ^     ^       ,  .  , 

of  baby  farming  is  pend- 
ing in  the  Legislature  of  Minnesota. 
The  Associated  Charities 
of  Kansas  City  are  urging 
the  adoption  of  the  probation  system 
for  juvenile  offenders  of  tender  years 
in  that  city.  The  society  will  prob 
ably  pay  the  salary  of  an  agent  dur- 
ing the  experimental  period. 

The  Report  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Board  of 
Children's  Guardians,  published  No- 
vember  i,  1900,  gives  an  account  of 
the  work  of  that  Board  for  the  first 
eighteen  months  of  its  existence. 
When  it  was  established  there  were 
403  children  in  the  almshouses  of  the 
state,  of  whom  255  were  in  the  Hud- 
son County  Almshouse  at  Snake  Hill, 
N.  J.  With  the  exception  of  a  small 
number    of    infants    and    defective 


KanMt. 


New  JtrMy. 
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children  needing  special  treatment, 
there  are  now  no  children  in  any  of 
the  almshouses  except  at  Snake  Hill, 
the  authorities  of  which  have  re- 
sisted the  efforts  of  the  Board  of 
Children's  Guardians  to  remove  the 
children.  The  number  of  children 
in  this  institution  has,  however, 
been  reduced  from  255  to  175  during 
the  eighteen  months.  The  Board  of 
Children's  Guardians  has  returned 
309  children  to  parents  able  to  care 
for  them,  and  has  secured  ^good 
homes  in  families,  either  free  or  with 
payment  for  board,  for  104  children. 

The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  South 
Carolina  by  a  vote  sixty-six  to  thirty- 
two  refused  to  pass  a  very  moderate 
bill  for  the  restriction  of  child  labor, 
but  provided  for  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject.  The  proposed 
bill  provided  that  no  child  under 
ten  years  of  age  should  be  employed 
after  May,  1901,  no  child  under 
eleven  after  May,  1902,  and  none 
under  twelve  years  of  a:;e  after  May, 
1903.  The  bill  was  supported  unani- 
mously by  the  press  of  the  state 
and  by  many  leading  citizens,  but 
after  several  hearings  of  some  length 
was  successfully  opposed  by  the  mill 
owners,  who  held  that  its  passage 
would  cripple  the  cotton  mill  in- 
dustry by  driv^ing  the  parents  of 
children  into  adjoining  states  where 
they  might  be  employed. 

The  nineteenth  annual  re- 
*""*'' ^*"  **  port  of  theChildrens'  Aid 
Society,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  a  strong 
statement,  supported  by  an  extended 
experience,  in  favor  of  placing  desti- 
tute and  even  the  younger  classes  of 


Indiana. 


delinquent  children  in  families.  The 
report  mentions  particularly  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Society  in  dealing  with 
foundlings,  mothers  and  babies,  and 
delinquent  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren under  the  care  of  the  Society 
on  January  i,  1901,  not  including 
children  in  situations  with  their 
mothers,  was  722,  of  whom  367  were 
in  free  homes  or  earning  wages,  345 
were  boarded  in  families,  and  ten 
were  in  hospitals  or  institutions. 

The  eleventhannual  report 
of  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities, of  Indiana,  recommends  that 
the  Legislature  provide  for  an  agent 
to  place  children  in  homes  from  the 
Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Orphan  Home 
and  to  visit  them  afterwards.  It 
also  recommends  that  the  truancy 
law  be  amended  so  as  to  relieve  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  from  any 
duty  in  regard  to  its  enforcement. 
The  last  Legislature  passed  a  law 
regulating  the  bringing  of  dependent 
children  into  the  state.  An  inclina- 
tion has  been  observed,  the  Board 
states,  on  the  part  of  at  least  one 
organization  with  headquarters  in 
another  state  to  become  incorporated 
in  Indiana,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  be- 
lieved, of  evading  the  law.  It  deems 
it  advisable,  therefore,  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
should  be  made  necessary  for  the 
incorporation  of  any  child-saving 
society  or  institution,  and  also  that 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  con- 
struction of  orphan  homes  should  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board. 
The  report  speaks  highly  of  the 
work   of   the   Boards   of   Children's 
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Guardians  which  now  exist  in  four 
counties,  and  recommends  that  the 
law  be  amended  so  as  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  such  boards  in 
other  large  counties.  The  Legisla- 
ture of  1897  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties all  dependent  children,  both  in 
institutions  and  in  families,  and 
authorized  it  to  place  in  families  any 
children  who  arc  public  charges. 
Since  April  i,  1897,  618  children 
have  been  placed  in  families  directly 
through  the  efforts  of  the  officers  of 
the  Board.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished in  addition  to  visiting  chiL 
dren  placed  out  in  earlier  years  by 
the  orphan  asylums. 

The  Juvenile  Record^  which 
jiiv«niit  jg  ^j^g  official   organ   of  the 

Courts.  ^ 

Visitation  and  Aid  Society 
(R.  C),  of  Chicago,  devotes  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  space  to 
news  of  the  Chicago  Juvenile  Court. 
The  Juvenile  Court  has  evidently 
taken  a  very  strong  hold  upon  all 
societies  and  institutions  in  Chicago 
that  are  interested  in  children,  and 
has  brought  into  helpful  co-opera- 
tion societies  representing  various 
religious  bodies. 

The  Visitation  and  Aid  Society 
supplies  three  probation  officers  for 
the  Court,  the  probation  system 
seeming  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  its 
most  valuable  features.  At  present 
the  salaries  of  all  except  the  chief 
probation  officer  are  paid  by  private 
charities,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  law 
will  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for 
their  payment  from  the  funds  appro- 
priaJted  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Court.     The  chief  probation  officer 


does  not  receive  a  salary  as  such, 
but  as  an  assistant  prosecuting  at- 
torney assigned  to  this  Court. 

In  New  York,  the  various  soci- 
eties and  institutions  caring  for 
children  have  for  some  years  been 
approaching  a  better  understanding 
and  have  become  more  influential 
in  the  community  as  they  have 
learned  to  work  together.  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill  providing  for  the 
abolition  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  they  are  now  working  with 
greater  unanimity  and  earnestness 
than  ever  before,  and  with  prospects 
of  success.  It  is  believed  that  the 
establishment  of  a  juvenile  court  in 
New  York  city,  as  is  proposed  by 
the  report  of  the  Charter  Revision 
Commission,  would  bring,  as  not  the 
least  of  its  benefits,  a  forum  for  the 
constant  co-operation  of  all  these 
societiesandinstitutions.  All whoare 
interested  in  the  proposed  children's 
court  should  read  \\i^  Juvenile  Record 
for  November  and  December,  19CO, 
and  for  January,  1901,  published  at 
ten  cents  per  copy,  and  to  be  secured 
from  the  Chicago  Visitation  and 
Aid  Society,  79  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  The  discussion  in  last 
week's  Charities  on  the  same  sub- 
ject will  also  be  of  interest.  The 
Chicago  Commons  devotes  nearly  all 
of  the  sixteen  pages,  of  its  February 
number,  to  the  same  subject. 

THE  INSANE. 

There  seems  to  be  more 

Publlo  Opinion.   ^i_         ^1  1  1 

than  the  usual  number 
of  attempts  at  legislation  this  winter 
in  the  several  states  ostensibly  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  insane. 
A  large  part  of  it  is  unskilled,  doubt 
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less,  and  the  result  of  fancied 
grievance  of  some  individual  who 
sees  an  opportunity  to  correct  what 
he  believes  to  be  an  existing  abuse. 
Fortunately,  legislatures  have  be- 
come conservative  on  the  question 
of  insanity,  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
perience that  nearly  every  alleged 
reform  carries  an  appropriation  on 
its  back. 

A  most  encouraging  indication  is 
the  tendency  of  the  press  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  condition  and  care 
of  the  insane  than  formerly.  The 
use  of  this  public  educator  is  the 
better  way  to  teach  the  public,  if  the 
motive  is  good  and  honest.  It  has 
a  double  effect  in  that  it  gives  the 
public  a  greater  confidence  in  the 
management  of  institutions  and  care 
of  the  insane,  and  it  keeps  the 
asylums  under  a  constant  public 
surveillance. 


Intflant. 


The  State  of  Indiana  is  con- 
sidering an  experiment  of  a 
doubtful  nature,  that  of  attaching  a 
colony  of  insane  criminals  to  one  of 
the  district  hospitals  for  the  insane. 
It  is  an  injustice  to  the  insane  who 
are  not  criminal,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  what  gain  is  expected.  It 
would  be  much  more  appropriate  to 
make  the  criminal  asylum  a  part  of 
one  of  the  prisons.  Many  so-called 
insane  criminals  are  moral  idiots, 
without  any  sense  of  moral  responsi- 
bility, and  these  are  a  most  mis- 
chievous element  to  inject  into  the 
management  of  a  curative  hospital. 

The  bill  of  Senator  John- 
son,    m     the     Mmnesota 
Legislature,  which  provides  that  rela- 
tives of  patients  in  the  several  state 


hospitals  may  remove  them  at  will 
upon  entering  upon  a  written  agree- 
ment guaranteeing  the  patients'  safe- 
keeping, has  passed  the  House  and 
may  become  a  law.  This  is  a  most 
mischievous  measure,  and  if  it  goes 
on  the  statute  books  of  Minnesota, 
there  will  be  many  casualties  before 
it  is  repealed.  The  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  patients  are  no  safe  judges 
of  their  conditions  or  tendencies, 
and  the  responsibility  should  rest 
with  the  medical  chief  of  the  institu- 
tion, who  is  best  fitted  to  determine 
whether  a  patient  is  harmless  or  not. 


Nf  w  JtrMy. 


The  homeopaths  of  New 
Jersey   are   agitating    the 
question  of   a   cottage   hospital  for 
the   insane,   to   be   managed   thera- 
peutically by  their  school  of  medi- 
cine.    Last  year  the  proposition  met 
with   defeat   at   the    hands   of    the 
Governor,    but     they    seem    undis- 
mayed.    The   weak   feature   of   the 
bill,  aside  from    class  legislation,  is 
that  the  construction  will  be  confined 
to  ** cottages.**     If   the   term   is  ap- 
plied, as  it  is  in  some  states,  to  three 
and  four-story  buildings  for  from  one 
to  two  hundred  patients,  there  will 
be  no  great  harm  done.     Doubtless 
a  large  proportion  of  the  insane  can 
be   well,  if   not   best,   cared    for   in 
segregate   small   buildings,  but    the 
very  class   which   needs   the   equip- 
ment of  a  hospital  which  is  not  ap- 
plicable  to  a  "cottage**   are   those 
from   whom    we   expect    cures,   the 
most   important  of   all   the   classes. 
No  creed   should  be   attached  to  a 
bill  for  eleemosynary  purposes.     It 
is   pernicious    legislation.     Is   there 
any  more  reason  why  a  state  asylum 
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should  be  restricted  to  homeopathy 
in  name  and  purpose  than  that 
others  should  be  exclusively  devoted 
to  allopathy?  There  is  no  prohibi- 
tion of  homeopathy  in  the  existing 
state  institutions. 


Kinnt. 


It  is  pleasing  to  note  that 
Kansas  is  at  last  trying  to 
improve  the  laws  relating  to  her 
insane.  A  legislative  committee 
has  been  devoting  its  energies  in  a 
complete  revision  of  the  laws  relating 
to  charities  and  will  soon  report  a 
codification,  with  many  radical 
changes  incorporated.  One  of  the 
important  changes  will  be  in  the 
methods  of  handling  the  insane. 
The  sheriff  will  be  eliminated  from 
inquiries  into  detention  cases.  There 
will  be  no  arrests  of  alleged  insane 
persons,  and  they  will  not  be  sent  to 
jail  at  any  time  or  for  any  cause. 
Handcuffs  are  prohibited.  A  jury 
will  not  be  called  unless  the  party 
requests  it,  although  we  do  not 
know  whether  this  refers  to  the 
alleged  patient  or  the  petitioner. 
All  trials  will  be  conducted  by  a 
committee  of  physicians.  Insanity 
will  be  treated  as  a  disease,  and 
Kansas  will  shake  the  remnants  of 
barbarism  from  her  garments  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  new  century. 

There  are  two  points  of 
view  from  which  the  bill 
in  the  New  York  Legislature 
amending  the  insanity  law  may 
be  regarded.  The  gist  of  this  amend- 
ment is  the  abolition  of  the  require- 
ment that  a  physician  to  be  eligible 
for  the  presidency  of  the  Lunacy 
Commission  shall  have  had  five 
years'   experience    in    the   manage- 
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ment  of  an  insane  hospital.  Doubt- 
less this  legislation  is  requested  by 
Governor  Odell,  and  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  him  a  larger  field 
in  selection  to  fill  the  existing 
vacancy.  If  the  responsibility  of 
appointment  rests  upon  the  Gov- 
ernor, should  he  not  carry  it  all,  and 
therefore  not  be  restricted  by  statu- 
tory fences?  This  is  probably  his 
point  of  view.  But  the  present  law 
indicates  that  governors  are  not  to 
be  trusted  to  select  from  the  profes- 
sion at  large,  hence  the  restrictions 
for  eligibility.  Experience  teaches 
that  the  definition  of  qualifications 
is  desirable,  and  should  remain  as  it 
is.  In  the  Senate  a  substitute  meas- 
ure has  been  passed  by  which  the 
choice  will  be  less  restricted  than 
at  present,  but  will  still  be  limited 
to  those  who  have  had  five  years 
actual  experience  in  the  treatment 
of  mental  and  nervous  diseases,  or 
who  have  had  some  experience  in 
the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane. 


BtlUvnt. 


It  was  to  be  expected  that 

the    recent     publicity   of 

the  cruel  practices  at  the  Bellevue 

pavilion  for  insane  in  New  York  city 

would  lead  to  no  end  of  corrective 

plans.    A  "  detention  hospital  '*  has 

been    the    last,  and    has    gone   far 

enough  to  be  incorporated  in  a  bill 

to  be  introduced  into  the  Legisla- 
ture. Such  a  hospital  is  well  enough 
if  it  is  maintained  as  other  hospitals 
are,  but  wherever  the  insane  are 
concerned  it  is  expected  that  the 
support  will  become  a  burden  on  the 
state  or  city.  If  the  Legislature  is 
wise  they  will  create  no  precedent 
for  the  care  of  the  insane  over  the 
border  line  of  the  certificate  of 
insanity.     This  has  always  been  con- 
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sidered  the  boundary  of  state  care, 
and  reasonably  so.  Besides,  what  is 
the  present  insane  pavilion  at 
Bellevue  but  a  detention  hospital? 
It  is  well  constructed  and  reasonably 
well  arranged,  and  if  it  was  properly 
managed  it  would  be  precisely  what 
Dr.  Brown  is  seeking  for.  Satis 
quod  sufficit. 


Colorado. 


STATE  BOARDS  AND  COMMISSIONS. 

The  Colorado  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, which  has  completed  the  first 
decade  of  its  work,  is  modeled  on 
the  Ohio  plan,  having  advisory 
powers  only.  The  Colorado  Board 
is  composed  of  people  prominent  in 
the  state,  whose  opinions  carry 
weight  and  whose  efforts  are  backed 
by  a  strong  public  sentiment. 

The  revenue  laws  of  Colorado 
have  for  years  been  found  insufficient 
for  state  purposes,  and  all  the  state 
institutions  have  suffered  for  lack  of 
money.  The  management  of  these 
institutions,  however,  has  been  on  a 
high  order  of  excellence.  Within 
recent  years  partisan  influences  have 
been  successfully  opposed,  and  all 
the  state  institutions  to-day  are 
practically  free  from  political 
domination.  In  this  regard  the 
work  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Correction  has  been  salutary. 

Governor  Thomas,  in  his  biennial 
message,  like  the  governors  of  New 
York  and  Minnesota,  recommended 
the  creation  of  a  state  board 
of  control,  but  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Correction  oppose 
this,  giving  cogent  reasons  for  their 
opposition.  The  Board,  however, 
recommends    a    uniform    per    diem 


rate  and  actual  expenses  to  all  mem- 
bers of  local  boards  of  management 
instead  of  a  varying  compensation 
to  boards  of  the  several  institutions. 
To  carry  out  the  scheme  of  sepa- 
rate boards  of  management  for  each 
institution,  the  Board  recommends  a 
separate  board  of  management  for 
the  reformatory,  which  is  now  under 
the  control  of  the  prison  commis- 
sioners. The  Board  likewise  opposes 
any  increase  at  the  reformatory  until 
the  true  spirit  of  reformatory  work  is 
recognized  by  the  courts  and  by  the 
management  of  the  institution. 

Seldom  has  any  question 
Upontht  affecting  the  charitable 
NfwYork    interests    of     New    York 

SUtt  Board.  ., 

given  rise  to  a  more  strik- 
ing or  a  more  united  movement 
in  defense  of  those  interests  than 
has  followed  Governor  OdelTs 
suggestion  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
At  the  date  of  writing  it  seems 
probable  that  the  opposition  to  this 
plan,  which  has  extended*  until  it 
includes  all  of  the  more  active  chari- 
table societies,  the  leaders  in  all  of 
the  principal  religious  denomina- 
tions and  representatives  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  will  be  successful 
in  convincing  the  Legislature  and 
even  the  Governor  that  the  change 
is  not  desirable.  The  salient  feature 
of  the  discussion  has  been  the  de- 
mand for  the  maintenance  of  an  un- 
paid, slowly  changing  non-partisan 
board,  for  the  responsible  work  of 
inspecting  charitable  institutions  and 
for  making  rules  and  regulations  re- 
garding such  subjects  as  free  medical 
treatment,   the   placing  out  of  chil- 
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Nebraska. 


dren,  and  the  reception  and  retention 
of  inmates  of  private  institutions  as 
public  charges. 

In  Illinois,  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  in  its  six- 
teenth biennial  report,  recommends 
its  own  abolition.  A  wiser  course, 
and  one  which  the  Board  itself  would 
doubtless  prefer,  would  be  to  increase 
its  usefulness,  remove  it  entirely 
from  the  possibility  of  political  in- 
terference, and,  as  opportunity  offers, 
bring  its  entire  membership  up  to 
the  standard  of  its  best  qualified  and 
most  independent  members. 

In  Nebraska,  a  bill  for  the 
creation  of  a  state  board 
of  chanties  and  corrections  has 
passed  one  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Attempts  to  establish  such 
a  board  had  been  made  in  previous 
sessions,  but  they  have  failed,  because 
as  formulated  they  were  found  to  be 
contrary  to  a  certain  clause  in  the 
state  constitution,  a  difficulty  which 
is  believed  to  have  been  obviated  in 
the  present  bill.  This  bill  provides 
for  a  board  somewhat  like  that 
recommended  in  New  York  as  a 
substitute  for  the  present  unpaid 
board,  since  the  proposed  board  is 
to  consist  of  the  Governor  of  the 
state,  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Lands  and  Buildings,  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 

Two  important  bills  are 
pending  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Legislature  in  behalf  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections,  one  of  which  is  for  the 
employment  of  a  salaried  secretary, 
while  the  other  provides  for  the  return 
to  the  Board  of  accurate  statistics  of 
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MInnaaota. 


pauperism  and  poor  relief  from  town 
and  county  officers. 

In  Massachusetts,  the 
movement  to  authorize 
the  State  Board  of  Chafities  to 
inspect  private  charities  is  again 
advocated,  both  on  the  ground  of 
the  necessity  for  protecting  the 
state's  lands  and  as  a  means  of  con- 
trolling the  matter  of  exemption 
from  taxation. 
«  ...     .      A  determined  effort  is  in 

California. 

progress  to  create  a  state 
board  of  charities  and  corrections 
in  California. 

The  Governor  of  Minne- 
sota, in  his  message  to  the 
Legislature,  recommends  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  board  of  control  for 
the  existing  Board,  whose  duties  are 
limited  to  inspection,  supervision, 
and  recommendation.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  comparative  success  of  this 
plan  in  Iowa,  it  is  expedient  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  greatest  caution  in 
this  direction,  and  if  increased 
control  and  executive  responsibility 
are  found  to  be  desirable  in  certain 
particulars,  it  is  better  to  add  these 
as  occasion  offers  from  time  to  time, 
rather  than  to  change  completely  at 
one  stroke  the  character  of  the 
Board.  The  pending  bill  in  Minne- 
sota has  the  merit  of  seeking  to  pro- 
tect the  employes  of  the  state  from 
political  interference  and  other  im- 
proper influences.  The  Minnesota 
Journal,  which  does  not  advocate 
the  proposed  change,  nevertheless 
points  out  that  it  has  been  freely 
charged  in  Minnesota  for  many  years 
that  political  and  other  improper 
influences  have  been  felt  in  even  the 
most  obscure  positions  in  the  various 
institutions. 


PREVENTIVE    WORK.' 

(AMERICAN    PHILANTHROPY   OF   THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY.) 

BY  JOSEPH   LEE. 


Kttp  Off 


It  is  only  within  a  few 
thtVrttt"'  years  that  the  discovery 

has  been  made  that  chil- 
dren can  play  on  the  grass  in  a  large 
park  without  doing  it  any  harm,  and 
that,  after  all,  the  children  are  fully 
as  important  as  the  grass.  It  was 
only  in  1897,  for  instance,  that  all 
the  open  green  spaces  in  Central 
Park,  New  York,  were  thrown  open 
to  the  children.*  At  present  I  think 
it  is  the  custom  with  park  commis- 
sions to  make  no  rules  that  children 
shall  keep  off  the  grass,  unless  in 
small  city  squares.  I  know  that  this 
is  the  case  in  Boston,  even  with  the 
small  grassy  space  of  about  seven 
acres  at  Charlesbank,  adjoining  our 
most  crowded  ward  in  the  city ;  and  I 
have  received  information  from  a 

*  Synopsis  of  paper  : 

i.  Before  i860: 
Libraries. 

Lowell,  as  a   pioneer   manufacturing 
town. 

ii.  Savings  and  loans  : 
Collection. 
Stamp  savings. 
School  savings. 
Savings  banks. 

Building  and  loan  associations. 
Philanthropic  loans. 

Hi.  The  home : 

Building  laws. 

Rent  collection. 

Model  tenements. 

Model  lodging  houses. 

Separate  homes,  in  factory  villages  and 

otherwise. 
The  city  or  town  as  site  of  the  home  : 

City  sanitation  and  construction. 


EncKantti 
•elioolyaNt- 


number  of  other  cities  that  such  is 
their  practice. 

Any  one  who  will  visit  Charles- 
bank  will  be  convinced  that  such 
permission  does  not  mean  the  de- 
struction of  the  grass  and  that  it 
does  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  chil- 
dren. They  have  little  picnics,  play 
tag,  "hi-spi,'*  bring  out  their  babies 
to  play  on  the  grass  and  dig  in  the 
walks,  and  get,  in  short,  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  benefits  of  country 
life. 

It  is  a  curious  thing 
that  in  such  cities  as 
New  York  and  Boston 
(and,  so  far  as  I  can  find  out, 
the  same  seems  to  be  true  of  most 
American  cities),'  the  schoolyards 
are  open  only  during  school  hours, 

Village  improvement. 
Factory  villages. 

iv.  The  children  ; 

For  little  children  : 
Vacation  schools. 
Summer  playgrounds. 
Outings. 

For  larger  boys  and  girls  : 
Playgrounds. 
Baths. 

Gymnasiums. 
Boys'  clubs. 
Trade  education. 

For  all  the  children  : 
School  improvement. 

V.  Grown  people : 

Parks. 

Social  resources. 

Educational  provisions. 

Modifying  of  industrial  conditions. 


•  Report  of  Mayor  Strong's  committee.  1897. 

'  Milwaukee  keeps  them  open.    New  York,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  ClcTeland, 
Minneapolis,  and  San  Francisco  keep  them  shut. 
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including  recess;  which  is  to  say 
that,  with  the  exception  of  twenty 
minutes  in  each  day  during  the 
school  term,  the  schoolyards  are 
locked  up  excepting  when  the  children 
are  in  school.  As  soon  as  the  chil- 
dren are  let  out  we  close  the  yards, 
for  fear,  apparently,  that  they  might 
become  of  some  use.  For  a  prac- 
tical people  this  system  of  buying 
expensive  real  estate  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  reserving  it  as  a  playground 
and  then  keeping  it  shut  at  such 
times  as  the  children  might  use  it, 
does  not  seem  to  show  a  high  order 
of  business  talent.  Especially  is  this 
true  when  the  same  city  begfins  buy- 
ing other  sites  for  playgrounds. 
These  other  places  are  very  necessary 
because  we  always  make  our  school- 
yards not  only  hideously  ugly  and 
homesick-looking  places,  but  too 
small  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended.  Nevertheless, 
the  schoolyards  would  be  of   some 

use  if  we  would  not  take  such  pains 
to  prevent  it.  The  reason  usually 
alleged  for  keeping  them  closed  is 
that  the  children  will  do  mischief  if 
they  are  allowed  to  use  them.  The 
real  reason  appears  to  be  that  the 
janitors  do  not  like  the  trouble  in- 
volved in  having  them  open ;  and,  as 
everybodv  knows,  the  function  of  the 
school  janitor  is  to  direct  the  school 
committee.  Some  cities  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  actually  build  school- 
houses  without  any  yards  at  all.  In 
New  York,  which  has  been  a  great 


**  poor  in  great  cities/'  p.  114. 


sinner  in  this  way,  the  practice  has 
been  put  a  stop  to  by  chapter  338,  laws 
of  1895,  which  is  short  and  to  the  point, 
as  follows :  "Section  i.  Hereafter  no 
schoolhouse  shall  be  constructed  in 
the  city  of  New  York  without  an 
open-air  playground  attached  to  or 
used  in  connection  with  the  same. 
Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect 
immediately." 

Skilled  attendants  are  certainly 
necessary  to  get  the  best  use  out  of 
the  yards.  If  they  turn  out  to  be 
needed  in  order  to  make  them  of  any 
use  at  all,  the  natural  conclusion 
would  seem  to  be  either  to  hire  the 
attendant  or  sell  the  yard ;  and  as  the 
twenty  minutes  of  recess  are  already 
considered  to  pay  dividends  on  their 
value,  the  former  seems  to  be  the 
more  rational  conclusion. 

But,  after  all,  the  children 

""slrwi!!!*  in  a  city,  and  especially 
the  smaller  children,  will 
always  have  to  find  their  playground 
very  near  their  home,  usually  in  the 
same  block,  and  to  a  great  extent 
this  playground  will  probably  always 
be  the  street.*  Even  the  bigger 
boys  play  baseball  in  the  street  all 
the  time,  and  are  arrested  for  it 
whenever  some  crusty  neighbor  feels 
that  his  windows  have  been  broken 
as  often  as  he  can  stand.*  (In 
Boston  I  find  that  the  boys  use  a  soft 
ball  with  which  it  must  be  impossible 
to  break  windows.  Some  boys  I 
knew  had  a  mutual  window-insur- 
ance  company,   to   which   they   all 


*  Sec  Rii«, 

*A  boy  was  shot  by  a  policeman  in  New   York  for  playing  football  in  the  street  on 
Thanksgiving.     Rii?,  Atlantic,  September,  1898,  p.  305. 
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made  regular  weekly  contributions. 
They  set  the  glass  themselves,  and 
thus  reduced  the  assessment  to  a 
small  amount.) 

It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  enor- 
mous importance — which,  however, 
has  so  far  attracted  no  attention — 
to  make  the  street  a  good  play- 
ground, by  having  asphalt  or  some 
other  smooth  surface,  as  has  been 
done  in  the  crowded  districts  in  New 
York  and  some  other  cities,'  and  by 

regulating  the  play  and  traffic  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  secure  the  greatest 
freedom  consistent  with  safety  to 
life  and  reasonable  safety  to  property. 
In  towns  near  Boston  it  is  not  un- 
common to  see  such  a  sign  as  "coast- 
ing allowed  on  this  street  between 
3  and  8  p.m."  This  is  an  admi- 
rable beginning  and  the  most  intelli- 
gent thing  which  our  municipal  au- 
thorities have  done  in  their  dealings 
with  children,  but  the  same  idea 
ought  to  be  carried  further.  Why, 
for  instance,  should  children  have  to 
wait  until  a  house  is  being  built  in 
order  to  find  sand  to  play  in  ?  If  the 
house-building  is  a  necessary  part, 
some  philanthropic  society  ought  to 
see  to  it  that  there  shall  always  be  a 
house  in  process  of  construction  in 
every  block  in  a  tenement  district. 
After  doing  this  for  some  time  we 
should  probably  remember  Charles 
Lamb  and  conclude  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  build  a  house  in  order  to 
have  a  sand-pile. 

Another  resource  of  the 
future  will  be  the  roof. 
It  is  at  present  the  practice  of  the 

»  See  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 


New  York  boys  to  play  or  carry 
on  depredations  by  way  of  the 
roof;  New  York  schoolyards  have 
ascended  to  the  roof;  and  the 
charity  organization  society  last 
year  tried  to  have  a  law  passed 
that  all  tenement-house  walls 
should  be  carried  up  three  feet  four 
inches  above  the  roof  on  all  sides  so 
as  to  make  it  a  safe  place  to  play. 
We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  area  cov- 
ered by  a  house  as  if  it  had  been 
annihilated.  We  must  learn  to  re- 
alize that  there  is  just  as  much  of 
the  earth's  surface  there  as  before, 
only  it  is  a  little  higher  up. 


For  Big  Boys. 


Rooft. 


In  the  older  New  England 
towns  there  is  usually 
a  common,  inherited,  as  I  have 
said,  from  colonial  days,  and  this 
has  always  been  open  to  the  boys 
for  play  from  time  immemorial. 
The  school  history  used  to  tell  how 
the  Boston  boys  appeared  before 
General  Gage  and  successfully  as- 
serted their  right  to  play  football 
on  the  common,  a  privilege  which 
they  have  never  lost  to  this  day, 
despite  the  protests  of  property- 
owners,  who  think  that  the  dust 
blowing  against  their  windows  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  case. 

For  the  bigger  boys  it  has,  in 
modern  times,  until  recently,  seemed 
less  necessary  to  make  special  pro- 
vision for  playgrounds  than  in  the 
case  of  the  smaller  children.  The 
boys  can  go  further  to  their  play 
and  find  a  vacant  lot  or  field.  But 
as  vacant  lots  and  fields  are  becoming 
scarce,  the  necessity  for  some  special 
provision  is  making  itself  felt.     The 

September.  1900,  table  viii. 
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gang  that  I  belonged  to  used  to  play 
among  the  half-bricks  and  tomato 
cans  back  of  the  '*  new  Old  South/* 
but  that  place  is  long  since  given 
over  to  less  interesting  uses. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  cen- 
tury a  most  beneficial  provision  for 
the  young  men  and  boys  who  can 
pay  for  it  ($io  a  year  in  Boston, 
"  payable  in  instalments  when  desira^ 
ble'*)  has  been  the  young  men's 
christian  association  gymnasiums.^ 
Recently  the  playgrounds  also  are 
provided  by  this  association,  the  ex- 
tent of  whose  work  in  this  line  may 
be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  a  school  for 
the  training  of  play-teachers.  Dr. 
Gulick,  the  head  of  this  institution, 
is  a  man  who  fully  appreciates  the 
fact  that  play  is  something  more  than 
physical  exercise,  and  his  pupils  arc 
trained  to  understand  play,  not  mere- 
ly in  its  physical  but  in  its  pedagog- 
ical bearings.  They  become  the 
heads  of  the  gymnasiums  and  play- 
grounds of  this  association  all  over 
the  country. 

The   first   modern   public 
FitM  ••mM  provision  of  a  playground 

for  big  boys  that  I  know  of  was  by 
vote  of  the  town  meeting  of  Brook- 
line,  April  lo,  1872,  confirming  the 
buying  of  two  pieces  of  land  for  that 
purpose.  Washington  park  play- 
ground of  sixty  acres  was  opened  in 
Chicago  in  1876.*  This  playground 
now  has  twenty-eight  tennis  courts, 
ten  baseball  diamonds,  three  foot- 
ball fields,  and  one  cricket  ground. 


The  tennis  courts  are  used  up  to  one 
hundred  per  cent  of  their  capacity, 
the  baseball  diamonds  to  aboul 
sixty  per  cent,  and  the  football 
fields,  during  the  season,  to  about 
fifty  per  cent.  There  is  one  shelter 
and  one  restaurant  on  the  grounds. 
They  are  not  lighted  in  the  evening. 

There  are  in  Chicago  several 
other  playgrounds.  Jackson  park 
has  four  tennis  courts,  and  a  golf 
course  which  in  1899  had  nine  holes. 
The  park  commissioners  supply  the 
tennis  nets  free  and  let  balls  and  rack- 
ets ;  no  other  charge  is  made  for  any 
game  in  the  park.  Football  fields 
and  tennis  courts  are  kept  properly 
marked.  The  fields  are  not  reserved 
except  in  the  case  of  football.  The  use 
of  the  tennis  courts  in  crowded  times 
is  limited  to  one  hour.  Gjrmnasiums 
for  men  and  women  are  to  be 
equipped  in  Jackson  park.' 

In  Philadelphia  the  park  commis- 
sion has  set  aside,  since  1897,* 
tracts  of  nearly  fifty  acres  in  the 
east  park  and  sixty  acres  in  the  west 
park,  for  baseball  and  football,  and 
throughout  the  park  are  numerous 
places  for  lawn  tennis,  croquet,  etc. 
No  backstops  are  put  up  for  baseball, 
but  the  grounds  are  laid  out  in  dia- 
monds with  iron  bases.  No  tennis 
nets  are  supplied,  but  there  is  a  place 
set  aside  for  their  storage  without 
any  charge.  There  are  also  baseball 
grounds  laid  out  for  small  boys. 
No  attendants  are  provided  other 
than  the  park  guards  preserving 
order  generally.  No  charge  is  made 
for  the  use  of  any  of  these  grounds. 

,   .   ,       In  Franklin  park,  Boston, 

In  Boston.       .  ,  t  . 

there     has     been,     since 
1894,    a   beautiful    glade   set  aside 


*  The  first  of  these,  fully  equipped,  was  that  of  the  Twenty-third  Street  Branch  of  the 
Association  in  New  York  city,  opened  in  1869. 

'  For  an  account  of  the  playground  movement  in  this  country,  see  Charles  M.  Robinson, 
Atlantic.  April,  1899,  pp.  532-6. 

■  See  also  under  model  playgrounds^  below.     *  Atlantic,  April,  1S99,  p.  533. 
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for  tennis  playing  and  there 
are  now  about  thirty  tennis 
courts  there.  The  city  provides 
nets.  Since  1896  a  golf  links  of 
one  and  one-half  miles  has  been  pro- 
vided. In  1894  Mayor  Matthews 
got  the  city  to  take  Franklin  field,  a 
piece  of  land  of  about  forty-six  acres 
near  the  park,  of  which  forty  acres 
are  suitable  for  a  playground,  and 
which  contains  five  baseball  dia- 
monds with  backstops,  and  eight 
or  nine  other  places  where  the 
game  is  played,  three  football 
fields  with  goals,  and  a  dozen  tennis 
courts  provided  with  back  nets.  In 
1898  Mayor  Quincy,  among  the 
many  progressive  measures  of  which 
he  secured  the  adoption,  got  the 
legislature  to  pass  a  law  (chapter  412, 
Massachusetts  acts  and  resolves, 
1898)  which  permitted  the  park 
commission  of  the  city  of  Boston  to 
spend  not  over  $200,000  a  year,  up 
to  the  stmi  of  half  a  million  dollars, 
to  establish  "a  comprehensive  system 
of  playgrounds." 

Under  this  law  ten  playgrounds 
have  been  taken,  making  with  other 
playgrounds  taken  by  special  acts,  or 
provided  by  the  park  commission,  a 
total  of  twenty-three  public  play- 
grounds, not  counting  the  thirty 
acres  of  playstead  for  children  under 
fourteen  on  Franklin  park  (put  in 
condition  about  1889). 

The  number  of  acres  of  play- 
ground in  Boston,  exclusive  of  the 
golf  course  and  of  the  summer  sand- 
gardens,  but  including  the  seventeen 
acres  of  tennis  courts  and  thirty 
acres  of  playstead  in  Franklin  park, 
is  about  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven.  But,  of  this  amount,  thirty- 
one  acres  is  as  yet  ungraded  or 
otherwise  unfit  for  use.  About  thirty- 
eight  acres  is  especially  reserved  for 
the  small  children.  In  most  of  the 
grounds  little  is  done  beyond  the 


leveling  of  the  surface,  but  in  some 
there  is  special  provision  for  games. 
There  were,  in  1899  thirteen  baseball 
diamonds  provided  with  backstops, 
six  football  fields  provided  with 
goals,  one  cricket  crease,  four  run- 
ning tracks,  and  forty-six  tennis 
courts,  and  the  use  of  all  these  places 
is  regulated  by  a  system  of  permits. 

St  Paul  has  a  playground  of 
twenty  acres  on  Como  park  in  the 
suburbs,  first  opened  June  15,  1897. 
There  is  a  shelter.  The  games 
played,  in  the  order  of  popularity, 
are  baseball,  football,  handkill,  ten- 
nis, and  croquet.  The  park  is  used 
during  vacation  and  after  school  to 
about  sixty  per  cent  of  its  capacity. 

In  Belle  Isle  park,  Detroit,  pur- 
chased in  1879,  there  are  about 
ten  acres  where  they  have  three 
baseball  diamonds  with  backstops 
and  canvas  bases  and  a  tennis 
court,  for  which  the  park  board  fur- 
nishes balls,  nets,  and  rackets,  free 
of  charge.  There  is  also  a  half-mile 
bicycle  track. 

In  Cleveland  there  is  a  playground 
of  six  acres  in  Brookside  park,  with 
one  attendant  and  a  policeman  detailed 
to  it.  The  game  mostly  played 
there  at  present  is  baseball.  Cleve- 
land has  also  in  contemplation  a 
much  larger  playground  at  Wood- 
land hills  park. 

In  Buffalo  there  are  large  spaces 
of  lawn  in  the  parks  where  people 
can  play  ball,  tennis,  croquet,  and 
golf,  and  the  college  settlement 
known  as  welcome  hall  has  a  play- 
ground fairly  well  equipped. 

Baltimore  has  in  Clifton  park  an 
athletic  and  baseball  field,  with  two 
diamonds,  a  football  field,  places  for 
tennis  and  croquet,  and  a  golf  links. 

San  Francisco  has  a  place  for 
baseball  and  football  in  ''recreation 
valley.**     Indianapolis    has    a   play- 
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ground  in  Garfield  park.  In  St. 
Louis  baseball  is  played  in  the 
parks,  and  croquet  and  tennis  in 
forest  park.  Brookline  has  now  three 
playgrounds,  two  with  backstops  and 
<Hie  with  a  little  apparatus.  In  fact, 
nearly  all  our  large  cities  have  fields 
in  the  parks  for  whatever  games 
<such  as  football,  baseball,  cricket, 
tennis,  golf,  bicycling,  and  skating), 
are  locally  most  popular.*  Only 
two  or  three  of  the  parks  themselves, 
however,  go  back  to  1870,  and  the 
majority  are  a  development  of  the 
last  decade.* 

In  New  York  the  play- 
in  Ntw  Yoik.  grounds    for  the  bigger 

boys  seem  to  have  come 
as  one  of  the  results  of  the  general 
anti-slum  agitation.  One  finds,  for 
instance,  in  Mr.  Riis's  dramatic  ac- 
couhts  of  that  fight,  no  separation 
made  between  the  two  kinds  of 
achievement.  The  first  *  appear- 
ance  of  that  branch  of  the  general 
movement  which  has  since  resulted 
in  playgrounds  and  gymnasiums  for 
older  boys  is  in  Mayor  Hewitt's 
recommendation  made  in  1887  and 
adopted  the  same  year  by  the  legis- 
lature (chapter  320),  that  land  be 
taken  for  small  parks  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city.  This  law  allowed  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  a  million  dollars 
a  year  to  be  spent  by  the  board  of 
street  opening  and  improvement  for 
such  parks  south  of  155th  street  as 
it  thought  best.  The  million  dollars 
a  year  was  not  cumulative,  and  noth- 
ing visible  was  done  under  this  act 
until  in  1894  the  city  took  possession 


of  the  land  (about  three  acres)  now 
known  as  Mulberry  park.  In  1895 
it  tore  down  the  buildings,  but  did 
nothing  further  until  Jacob  A.  Riis 
complained  of  the  city  before  the 
board  of  health  for  maintaining  a 
nuisance  upon  its  premises.  That 
same  night  some  children  were 
crushed  by  a  truck  rolling  down  into 
one  of  the  cellars,  and  the  next 
morning  preparation  for  making  the 
place  a  park  began.* 

Even  after  the  parks  at  Mulberry 
bend  and  Corlears  hook  had  been 
established,  there  was  no  provision, 
and  there  is  still  no  provision,  made 
on  either  of  them  for  play.  They 
still  belong  to  a  class  of  open  spaces, 
of  which  we  have  many  in 
America,  the  sort  of  place  in  which 
one  finds  asphalt  paths  bordered  with 
little  posts  with  curly  wire  nailed 
along  the  top  and  grass  between. 
Places  of  this  sort  are  well  called 
breathing  spaces:  you  can  go  there 
and  breathe,  but  there  is  very  little 
else  you  can  do.  At  Corlears  hook 
park,  however,  there  is  a  building 
where  you  can  sit  and  look  across 
the  harbor  at  the  view,  which  is  a 
broad  and  beautiful  one,  and  the 
ground  slopes  down  toward  the 
water  in  an  attractive  way. 

Meantime,  a  playground  was 
opened  in  1890  under  "the  society 
for  parks  and  playgrounds  for  chil- 
dren." It  contained  sixteen  city 
lots  (or  about  an  acre)  in  a  tene- 
ment neighborhood.  It  was  fitted 
up    with    "apparatus    for   exercise, 


*  M.  R.  Maltbie,  Municipal  Affairs,  December,  1898,  p.  683. 

*  Same,  p.  677  ;  Atlantic,  June.  1899,  p.  778. 

■The  '*  wiping  out"  of  Five  Points  is  an  earlier  instance  of  similar  action.  Riis, 
Atlantic,  October,  1899,  p.  497. 

*  The  subsequent  progress  of  the  movement  for  open  spaces  in  New  York  may  be 
traced  to  some  extent  by  observing  the  table  of  property  expropriated  for  park  purposes  in 
Municipal  Affairs  for  December,  1897,  and  the  map  of  open  spaces  taken  over  and  parks 
completed  and  uncompleted  in  the  report  of  Mayor  Strong's  committee  of  October,  1897; 
and  see  *'  the  battle  with  the  slum,"  by  Riis. 
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play,  and  comfort/*  and  had  an  em- 
ploy6  in  charge. » 

The  movement  for  small  paries 
was  gathering  monientum,  and  in 
1894  the  demand  for  these  on  the 
part  of  the  good  government  clubs 
was  a  feature  in  the  campaign  which 
terminated  in  the  election  of  Mavor 
Strong.  During  Mayor  Strong's 
term  the  legislature  of  1895,  to  cure 
the  lack  of  any  provision  for  play- 
grounds and  other  deficiencies  in  the 
law  of  1887,  and  following  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Gilder  commis- 
sion, passed  several  laws  (chapters 
69,  293,  911)  directing  the  same 
board  to  go  ahead  and  complete  the 
parks  already  laid  out,  and  to  lay 
out  others  "to  be  finished  in  part  as 
public  playgrounds"  and  to  get  the 
latter  done  within  three  years.  Five 
million  dollars  was  provided  for 
these  purposes  in  these  various 
bills. « 

In  obedience  to  these  laws  very 
important  action  has  been  taken  in 
the  creation  of  playgrounds  in  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  ninth,  and  twentieth 
wards,  of  which  Seward  park,  in  the 
angle  between  Division  and  Canal 
streets,  and  in  the  densest  east-side 
quarter,  is  the  most  famous.  The 
first  of  these  was  opened  in  1899.*' 
As  a  result  of  this  whole  agitation 
there  are  now  in  New  York  some 
half-dozen  municipal  playgrounds 
open  all  the  year  round  and  used  by 
the  big  boys  as  well  as  by  the  smaller 
children.  The  three  principal  ones 
are  under  the  charge  of  the  outdoor 
recreation  league,  which  is  a  sort  of 
playground  and  gjrmnasium  trust, 
formed  from  a  considerable  number 


of  other  societies,  who  pool  their 
stock  in  this  particular  matter. 
These,  both  as  outdoor  gymnasiums 
and  as  supervised  playgrounds,  will 
be  dealt  with  more  in  detaiL 

Among  the  provisions  made  in  our 
model  factory  villages  are  a  large 
number  of  gymnasiums  and  play- 
grounds.* The  playground  at  Dayton 
is  one  and  one-half  acres  of  gravel, 
started  "four  or  five  years  ago," 
and  intended  for  employes  only.  It 
is  fitted  up  for  lawn  tennis,  which  is 
played  every  noon  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

Batht  Municipal  baths  were,  as 
I  have  said,  the  first  form 
in  which  our  modern  movement  for 
the  supply  of  facilities  for  physical 
exercise  was  manifested.  I  will 
take  Boston  as  the  leading  example. 

The  Massachusetts  sanitary  com- 
mission of  1850  recommended  the 
establishment  of  public  bath- 
houses and  wash-houses  in  all  cities 
and  villages.  It  reports  that  there 
were  twelve  or  more  bathing  estab- 
lishments in  Boston,  most  of  which 
charged  twenty-five  cents,  and  some 
twelve  and  one-half  cents,  a  bath. 
It  says,  "  On  a  single  Saturday  night 
220  bathers  are  known  to  have  been 
admitted  to  one  of  them."  (The 
highest  record  at  Revere  beach  in 
1898  for  any  one  day  was  5,508.) 

The  first  public  baths  in  this  coun- 
try appear  to  have  been  the  ten 
started  in  Boston  in  1866.  The 
number  was  slowly  increased  until 
1898,  when,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Mayor  Quincy,  the  bath  de- 
partment was  createid.     There  are 


*  C.   M.   Robinson,  Atlantic^  April,  1899,  P*  534*     And  see  undtv  children*!  playgrounds, 
above. 

*  Municipal  Affairs,  December,  1897,  p.  750  ;  and  see  the  laws  themselves. 
■  Riis,  Atlantic,  October.  1899,  p.  499. 

*  Tolman,    ** industrial  betterment,"  p.  40;    Gilman,   "a  dividend  to  labor,"  sec  title 
•'gymnasiums,"  p.  395. 
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now  twelve  beach  baths,  besides  the 
great  metropolitan  surf-bathing  es- 
tablishment at  Revere  beach  outside 
the   city   limits,   used    in    1899   by 
1 1 5,716  persons.     The  largest  of  the 
city  beach  baths  is  the  great  L  street 
bath,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken, 
where  the  total  attendance  in  1899 
was  estimated   at  318,454.     There 
are    fourteen    floating  baths, — that 
is      to      say,      floating     platforms 
supporting     a     row     of     dressing- 
tooms    and    surrounding    an    open 
space    of    water;    the  newest  ones 
are   not   roofed   over   in   the   mid- 
dle.   There  are  two  swimming  pools, 
and  there  are  five  shower  baths  in 
the  municipal  gymnasiums,  besides 
three  private  bathing  establishments 
with  shower-baths.  There  is  also  one 
all-the-year-round    municipal    bath- 
house, the  Dover  street  bath  (show- 
ers), opened  in  1898.  The  larger  estab- 
lishments have  separate  accommo- 
dations for  men  and  women ;  in  the 
smaller  ones  the  time  is  divided  be- 
tween the  two.    There  were  in  1899, 
besides    the    regular    (eighty-eight 
male  and  fifty-three  female)  attend- 
ants^ fi^ve  special  and   four  detailed 
police  and  two  special  swimming  in- 
structors  for  nine  weeks,  who  went 
about  from  one  bath  to  another,  and 
in  that  year  3,089  boys  and  2.244  girls 
are  reported  as  having  been  taught  to 
swim.     In    1900    there    was    some 
teaching,  although  less  professional 
in  its  nature.     In  the  former  year, 
swimming  was  also  taught  by  mo- 
tions in  the  public  schools,  but  the 
practice  has  been  discontinued.     In 
the   city   baths   admission    is    free; 
towel,  one  cent.  Suits  are  five  cents, 
except  that  at  the  big  North  End 
beach  bath  they  are  free ;  at  L  street 
they  are  not  used.     At  Revere  beach 


twenty  cents  is  charged  for  room, 
towel,and  suit  for  adults,  fifteen  cents 
for  childern,  and  it  is  practically  self- 
supporting 

The  total  number  of  baths  taken 
in  the  public  establishments  in  1899 
(including  Revere  beach)  was  j,- 
780,149.  The  expenses  for  eight 
months,  including  the  summer,  were, 
as  near  as  can  be  found  out,  about 
$70,000,  which,  however,  included 
$20,000  for  general  expenses,  in 
which  the  baths  and  gymnasiums^ 
both  shared. 

New  York  summer  baths  (float- 
ing) were,  as  I  have  said,  started  in 
1878.  There  were  a  few  baths: 
added  about  every  year  down  to 
1896,  when  the  number  reached  fif- 
teen, at  which  it  now  remains.  Over 
five  million  baths  were  taken  in 
1899.^  In  1900  New  York  com- 
pleted her  first  municipal  all-the- 
year-round  bathhouse. 

"There  are  now  free  floating 
baths  under  municipal  management 
at  New  York.  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Mil- 
waukee, Newark,  Hartford,  Des 
Moines,  Lawrence,  Springfield 
(Mass.),  and  a  few  smaller  cities,"  *^ 
including  Waltham. 

On  the  value  of  bathing  as  a  sum- 
mer sport,  especially  at  a  beach 
where  one  can  get  the  sun  and  air, 
one  does  not  need  to  enlarge.  All 
that  we  need  to  do  is  to  have  more 
of  it. 

The  trouble  with  the  sum- 
mer  baths  is  that  their 
season  is  so  short.  In  Boston 
it  is  usually  from  the  middle 
of  June  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember; in  some  places  it  is  even 


winter  Baths. 


*  Vacation  school  report,  1899,  p.  33.      For  a  good  illustrated  account  of  New  York 
baths  see  Metropolitan  Magazine,  September,  1899,  pp.  265-70. 

*  Municipal  Affairs,  December,  i8q8,  p.  688.     See  Atlantic,  April,  1899,  p.  532. 
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shorter  than  that.  In  New  York  it 
is  a  little  longer,  being  from  "the 
early  part  of  June"  to  the  first  of 
October.  These  summer  baths  are 
perhaps  the  most  excellent  form  of 
exercise  that  the  municipality  pro- 
vides, but  as  a  means  of  cleanliness 
the  period  from  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  middle  of  June  is 
rather  long  to  go  without  a  bath. 

The  example  of  all-the-year-round 
bathhouses  was  first  set  by  the  New 
York  association  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  which  erected 
a  public  bathhouse  in  1891,  supply- 
ing 115,000  baths  at  five  cents 
each  in  1898.*  In  1890  the  Bos- 
ton bathhouse  company  (at  that  time 
simply  a  committee  of  the  emergency 
and  hygiene  association)  had  begun 
a  small  experiment  with  three  tub 
baths  in  an  old  house  on  Prince 
street.  In  1893  it  launched  out  with 
a  larger  experiment  of  eleven  spray 
baths  and  one  tub. 

The  first  (all-the-year-round  munic- 
ipal shower-bath)  was  erected  by  the 
city  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  In  1894 
Chicago  opened  the  Carter  Harrison 
bath.  Two  years  later  Boston  made 
public  the  bath  at  the  Charlesbank 
gymnasium,  and  commenced  the 
erection  of  new  bathhouses.  In 
1897  Buffalo  erected  public  spray 
baths,,  and  Brookline,  Mass.,  opened 
a  fully  equipped  bathing  establish- 
ment, with  plunge,  shower,  and  slip- 
per baths.  During  1898  municipal 
baths  have  been  opened  in  Provi- 
dence and  Worcester.  In  nearly 
every  case  the  American  cities  have 
abandoned  the  fee  system,  and  made 
the  municipal  baths  free.* 


The  Brookline  bathhouse 
*  * '  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect in  the  country.  It  contains 
two  swimming  pools,  "lined  with 
white  glazed  brick,  and  the 
floors  of  the  tanks  are  cov- 
ered with  light  adamantine  mo- 
saic, making  pleasingly  evident  the 
perfect  transparency  and  purity  of 
the  water.  There  is  also  an  abun- 
dance of  light  and  sunshine."  The 
main  tank  is  eighty  feet  long  and 
twenty-six  feet  wide  and  has  an  av- 
erage depth  of  four  and  one-half  feet 
of  water,  with  a  high  spring-board, 
and  a  sort  of  adjustable  toboggan 
slide,  of  great  emotional  power,  at 
one  end,  and  averaging  the  most 
fearful  din  possible  outside  of  a 
boiler  factory.  Regular  classes  are 
provided  for  the  school  children. 
There  are  fee  days  and  free  days. 

A  very  interesting  practice  in 
Brookline  is  that  of  giving  a  certifi- 
cate for  attaining  a  certain  standard 
in  swimming.  "Ability  to  swim  one 
mile  using  chest,  side,  and  back 
stroke,  the  distance  to  be  covered  in 
no  specified  time;  also,  diving,, 
treading  water,  picking  up  objects 
from  the  bottom,  and  swimming 
length  of  tank  under  water,  as  well 
as  a  practical  knowledge  of  life-sav- 
ing and  the  proper  method  of  re- 
suscitating the  apparently  drowned,"^ 
are  among  the  requirements.  In 
addition  each  pupil  is  expected  to 
swim  two  lengths  of  the  bath  in  a 
suit  of  clothes  and  then  undress  in 
the  water  at  the  deep  end ;  swim  the 


*  Atlantic^  October,  1 899,  p.  499. 

»  M.  R.  Maltbic.  Municipal  Affairs^  December,  1898,  p.  688. 
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length,  carrying  another  swimmer, 
and  two  lengths  in  forty-five  sec- 
onds. A  boy  who  can  do  this  may 
be  called  a  swimmer;  and  he  receives 
a  certificate  to  that  effect.  The 
idea  seems  a  better  one  than  that  of 
prizes,  as  it  sets  a  standard  which 
boys  are  st^posed  to  be  able  to  attain 
instead  of  merely  making  one  man  a 
"big  Injun."  The  idea  has  been 
followed  by  the  New  York  board  of 
education  in  its  summer  teaching  of 
swimming  in  connection  with  the 
children's  playgrounds.  ^ 

What  I  believe  to  have  been  the 
first  school  bath  in  the  United  States 
was  a  shower-bath  opened  in  the 

spring  of  1899  ^^  ^^^  ^^vX  Revere 
school  in  Boston.  There  were  in 
that  same  summer  baths  in  the  Chi- 
cage  schools.* 

Many  employers  are  providing 
baths  for  their  help." 

A  successful  modern  pro- 
OntdMr  vision  for  the  bigger  boys 
has  been  the  outdoor  gym- 
nasium. The  first  one  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  the  world  was  the  Charles- 
bank  g}mmasium  of  two  acres  in 
Boston,  first  opened  August  27, 
1889,  beautifully  situated  with  a  view 
of  the  Brookline  hills,  and  a  breeze 
across  the  salt  water  of  the  back  bay. 
The  gymnasium  provides  not  only 
apparatus  for  exercise,  but  regular 
training  for  athletes  (usually  about 
200,  who  include  not  only  poorer 
boys  of  the  neighborhood,  but 
students  from  Harvard  college  and 
elsewhere)  and  also  regular  classes 
in  gymnastics  for  boys  and  men. 
The  attendance   there  in    1900,  ex- 


clusive of  the  skating,  which  will  be 
spoken  of  later,  was  159,835. 

A  small  gjmmasium  for  women 
was  started  at  Charlesbank  in  1891, 
at  which  the  attendance  in  1899 
was  30,374.  The  gymnasium  is  pro- 
tected from  public  view  by  a  board 
fence  masked  by  trees  and  shrubs, 
which  also  surround  a  small  lawn 
with  a  running  track  around  it.  The 
lawn  is  used  in  summer  by  the 
emergency  and  hygiene  association 
for  a  kindergarten.  Classes  of  about 
seventy-five  or  eighty  are  carried  on 
two  evenings  a  week  in  winter.* 

These  two  gymnasiums  at  Charles- 
bank  are  separated  by  about  seven 
acres  of  grass  and  shrubs  with  a 
path  along  the  water's  edge  and 
other  paths  as  needed,  a  beautiful 
outing  place  for  mothers  and  chil- 
dren, already  mentioned. 

Boston  has  another  large  outdoor 
gymnasitun  at  Wood  island  park, 
opened  in  1895,  where  the  men  have 
four  days  and  the  women  two.  The 
attendance  in  1899  was  51,511. 
These  gymnasiums  are  all  open  for 
a  long  season:  in  1899  ^^  Charles- 
bank  opened  April  10  for  men  and 
May  17  for  women;  Wood  island 
park,  on  May  3.  They  closed,  re- 
spectively, on  October  12  and  31, 
and  November  30.  The  attendants 
were  four  men,  four  women,  and 
two  boys,  including  one  instructor 
at  the  head  of  each  gymnasium, 
and  one  for  all.  The  expenses  of 
the  three,  exclusive  of  the  cen- 
tral administration  of  baths  and 
gymnasiums,  were  $11,714.31, 
which  included  skating  in  winter 
and  the  playground  at  Wood  island 
park. 


'  Vacation  school  report,  1900,  pp.  32-3  and  p.  118. 
'  Report  of  Chicago  vacation  school  committee,  p.  38. 

■  Many  references  will  be  found  under  the  title  '*baths/'  in  index  of  **a  dividend  for 
labor/* 

*  Detailed  account  in  American  Journal  of  Sociology ^  November,  1898,  pp.  168-9. 
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The  need  for  training  in  philan- 
thropy is  becoming  more  clear. 
This  i?  shown  by  a  series  of  letters, 
printed  in  this  number  of  CHARI- 
TIES, from  persons  whose  judgment 
in  matters  pertaining  to  charitable 
and  philanthropic  work  is  highly 
valued.  It  may  be  still  a  question 
whether  or  not  philanthropy  has  be- 
come a  science.  If  science  is  de- 
fined as  an  organized  body  of  knowl- 
edge, philanthropy  may  reasonably 
claim  progress  toward  the  scientific 
state.  Certainly  as  an  art  involving 
the  expenditure  in  the  State  of  New 
York  of  the  enormous  sum  of 
$30,000,000  annually,  it  is  worthy 
of  the  closest  study  and  attention. 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  all  who  pay 
taxes  either  compulsorily  to  the  au- 
thorities for  the  support  of  public 
institutions,  or  voluntarily  to  sup- 
port the  extensive  system  of  private 
charities,  that  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  administration  of  charitable 
funds  should  be  properly  trained  for 
their  work.  Of  still  greater  impor- 
tance is  the  need  of  the  unfortunate 
who  are  in  distress  to  be  intelli- 
gently and  sympathetically  lifted 
up,  cither  to  self-support,  if  this  is 
possible,  or  to  such  permanent  aid 
as  fits  the  case. 

.  Charity  workers  are  too  often 
trained  at  the  expense  of  the  poor, 
as  if  in  medicine  a  student  were  to 
get  all  of  his  experience  by  practice 
alone  without  the  help  of  a  medical 
school.  The  case  with  the  charity 
worker  is  even  worse,  because  he 
deals  entirely  with  the  poor,  who  are 
at  his  mercy.  Their  lives  and  the 
lives  of  their  children  are  often  in 
his  hand.     If  he  makes  errors  they 
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suffer,  and  few  know  it.  Society 
owes  it  to  the  poor,  if  it  gives  help 
at  all,  to  give  intelligent,  adequate 
and  proper  help. 

As  a  profession,  philanthropy  is 
making  distinct  advance.  The  num- 
ber of  college  men  and  women  who 
enter  its  ranks  annually  with  the 
expectation  of  life  service  has  largely 
increased  in  recent  years.  This  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  courses  in  sociol- 
ogy dealing  practically  with  the  sub- 
jects of  poor  relief  and  charitable 
administration  now  found  in  all  of 
the  leading  universities;  it  is  due 
partly  also  to  the  fact  that  the  Sum- 
mer School  in  Philanthropic  Work 
during  its  three  sessions,  1898,  1899 
and  1900,  has  brought  from  the  uni- 
versities for  a  brief  training  of  six 
weeks  about  thirty-five  college  men 
and  women,  nearly  all  of  whom 
have  secured  positions  with  philan- 
thropic and  charitable  societies.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  hitherto 
only  sixteen  per  cent  of  persons 
finding  employment  in  philanthropy 
have  been  college  graduates. 

The  total  registration  in  the  Sum- 
mer School  has  been  seventy,  coming 
from  seventeen  states  in  the  Union. 
Of  these  twenty-two  have  entered 
the  paid  service  of  charity  organiza- 
tion societies  in  different  cities;  eight 
are  residents  in  settlements;  two  are 
in  kindergarten  work ;  two  are  in  the 
paid  service  of  churches;  three  have 
given  courses  of  university  lectures 
based  upon  the  work  of  the  school ; 
fifteen  hold  paid  positions  in  the  work 
of  general  societies  and  institutions, 
and  the  remainder  are  serving  as 
volunteers  in  their  respective  com- 
munities. 
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It  is  desired  to  increase  the  scope 
and  thoroughness  of  this  training. 
Instead  of  six  weeks  a  learner  should 
have  a  year  or  more  under  guidance 
before  taking  upon  himself  unaided 
the  heavy  responsibilities  either  of 
the  treatment  of  needy  families  or 
the  administration  of  institutions. 
Further  provision  should  be  made 
also  for  the  training  of  volunteers  in 
charitable  work,  especially  in  the 
growing  social  and  philanthropic 
work  of  churches. 

The  Charity  Organization  Society 
of  New  York  affords  an  excellent 
basis  for  this  education  in  philan- 
thropic work,  having  its  corps  of  ex- 
perienced directors  and  agents,  its 
offices,  libraries,  etc.,  in  the  United 
Charities  building,  where  the  work 
of  several  leading  charitable  societies 
in  New  York  is  concentrated.  The 
Registration  Bureau  contains  records 
of  62,500  families  that  have  received 
charitable  attention;  the  Application 
Bureau  receives  annually  applica- 
tions for  aid  from  more  than  five 
thousand  persons;  and  the  eleven 
district  oflFices  of  the  society  gave 
continued  care  to  more  than  three 
thousand  families  last  year.  These 
facilities  are  of  greatest  value  to 
students  fitting  themselves  for  prac- 
tical work,  and  supplement  the  more 
general  instruction  of  the  university 
courses  in  sociology,  which  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  precede  their  use. 

The  fourth  session  of  the  Sum- 
mer School  in  Philanthropic  Work 
will  occur  June  17  to  July  27,  1901. 
The  requirements  for  admission  are: 

(i.)  A  degree  from  a  university  or 
college,  or  one  year  of  actual  service 
in  philanthropic  work. 

(2.)  Reading  of  the  following 
books: 

Warner,  American  Chanties. 
Devine.  The  Practice  of  Charity. 
The  latest  report  of  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society. 

(3.)  A  visit  to  the  local  almshouse 
of  the  community  from   which  the 


student  comes,  with  a  view  of  pre- 
senting a  report  upon  it  at  an  early 
session  of  the  school.  A  visit  to  the 
local  jail  is  recommended. 

A  registration  fee  of  $10  is  re- 
ceived. This  may  be  remitted  in 
certain  instances  by  scholarships. 

To  guide  the  summer  school,  and 
to  carry  out  any  broader  eflfort  that 
may  grow  from  it,  the  Central 
Council  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  has  appointed  a  special 
standing  committee,  whose  names 
follow : 

Robert  W.  de  Forest,  Chairman,  New 
York. 

iEFFREY  R.  Brackktt,  Baltimore. 
fRS.  Glendower  Evans,  Boston. 
Homer  Folks,  New  York. 
E.  R.  L.  Gould,  New  York. 
Silas  F.  Hallock,  M.  D  ,  New  York. 
Miss  Annie  B.  Jennings,  New  York. 
Samuel  M.  Lindsay,  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Charles  R.  Lowell,  New  York. 
Miss  Zilpha  D.  Smith,  Boston. 
Richmond  Mayo-Smith,  New  York. 

The  following  letters  commending 
the  School  in  Philanthropic  Work 
have  been  received  : 

From  Hon.  Abram   S.  Hewitt^  New 
York : 

PHU.IP  W.  Ayres,  Director. 

Dear  Sir  :  You  have  made  me 
acquainted  with  the  project  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  to 
establish  a  school  in  philanthropy. 
The  idea  is  novel,  but  on  careful 
consideration  I  am  convinced  that 
systematic  training  in  philanthropic 
work  will  be  productive  of  great 
good  to  the  community.  In  every 
branch  of  business  the  necessity  for 
expert  knowledge  is  now  fully 
recognized.  The  great  extension  of 
our  export  trade  and  our  whole  in- 
dustrial development  is  largely  due 
to  the  introduction  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years  of  technical  know- 
ledge and  trained  intelligence.  I 
feel  no  doubt  whatever  that  when 
the  charities  of  the  country  are 
administered  by  men  who  have  been 
trained    to    the    work     instead    of 
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leaving  them  to  the  accidents  of 
voluntary  co-operation,  very  great 
economies  will  result,  and  increased 
efficiency  be  secured.  The  move- 
ment  therefore  has  my  hearty 
sympathy,  because  it  goes  to  the 
very  root  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  been  encountered  in  the  ad- 
ministration  of  public  and  private 

charity.     Very  truly  yours, 

Abram  S.  Hewitt. 

From  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  LL.  D,, 
President  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University, 

I  regard  the  proposed  enlargement 
and  endowment  of  a  training  school 
for  those  who  wish  to  devote  them- 
selves to  philanthropic,  charitable, 
and  reformatory  work,  as  one  of  the 
most  timely,  useful,  and  every  way 
commendable  projects  that  can  be 
brought  before  the  beneficent  men 
and  women  of  this  country.  I  speak 
in  a  double  capacity,  as  President  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society,  of 
Baltimore,  and  as  President  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  In  the 
one  position  I  know  how  hard  it  is 
to  discover  and  secure  competent 
leaders  in  charitable  work,  people  of 
youth,  intelligence,  and  high  personal 
character.  Next,  I  know,  from  time 
to  time,  capital  persons  who  would 
devote  themselves  to  philanthropic 
lives,  if  they  could  be  fitted  for  such 
careers,  and  could  be  assured  of  per- 
manent employment.  It  is  my  con- 
viction that  a  well  organized  school 
would  elicit  candidates,  and  would 
prepare  them  by  special  training  for 

g^eat  usefulness  to  society. 

Daniel  C.  Oilman. 

From  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter,  New 
York: 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  and 
enclosures  of  the  second  instant  have 
had  such  consideration  as  I  could, 
somewhat  hastily,  give  them. 

Undoubtedly  a  great  many  people 
do  not  serve  their  fellow-men  be- 
cause they   do    not   know  how  to 


begin ;  how  to  discriminate ;  how  to 
organize;  how  to  apply  either  their 
own  time  or  powers,  not  to  mention 
the  resources  of  other  people. 

And  no  less  certainly  such  people,. 
if  they  are  in  earnest,  can  be  taught 
much,  and  I  do  not  see  why  such 
training  as  your  scheme  has  in  mind 
would  not  be  largely  helpful. 

Do  not,  however,  fail  to  recognize 
that  other  workers,  trained  in  other 
ways  or  schools,  may  equally  serve 
their  fellow-men;  and  most  of  all 
try  and  keep  your  school  in  touch 
with  a  much  mightier  power  than 
any  mere  scientific  training — which 
happens  to  be  the  idol  of  the  hour — 
and  that  is  a  high  and  unselfish 
enthusiasm. 
'  Sincerely  yours, 

H.  C.  Potter. 

Frofn  Hon.  Seth  Low,  President  of 
Columbia  University: 
My  Dear  Mr.  Ayres  :  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  say  that  I  think  the  Sum- 
mer  School  in  Philanthropic  Work 
maintained  by  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society  of  the  City  of  New 
York  deserves  the  cordial  support  of 
all  people  interested  in  a  wise  phi- 
lanthropy. I  hope  that  you  vfSft  be 
successful  in  securing  the  funds 
which  are  needed. 

Respectfully, 

Seth  Low. 

From  Hon.  Joseph  H.   Cheat e.  Am- 
bassador  of  the  United  States  to 
Great  Britain  : 
Mr.  Philip  W.  Ayres,  Director, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  read  with  great 
interest  the  accounts  of  the  work 
for  the  last  three  years  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society's  Summer 
School  in  Philanthropic  Work  con- 
ducted under  your  management  as 
director.  Its  highly  useful  aim 
seems  to  be  to  secure  by  competent 
training  and  tuition  the  increased 
efficiency  of  those  engaged  in  chari- 
table and  philanthropic  work, 
whether  as  volunteers  or  otherwise^ 
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and  I  can  cordially  commend  it  to 
all  who  desire  to  do  good  by  atten- 
tion to  charitable  enterprises.  There 
are  thousands  already  engaged  in 
such  work  whose  labors  would  be 
doubly  eflfective  if  they  were  better 
trained  for  the  service,  and  thousands 
more  who  would  gladly  engage  in  it 
if  they  could  see  better  how  to 
make  their  efforts  tell. 

In  both  classes  a  permanent  and 


enlarged  school  on  the  plan  of  yours 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  of  great  benefit^ 
and  so  redound  to  the  advantage  of 
the  community,  by  securing  the 
more  economical  and  effective  ap- 
plication of  those  vast  sums  which 
are  every  year  spent  by  the  people 
of  the  city  and  state  of  New  York 
in  private  and  public  charity. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Joseph  H.  Choats. 


THE  STATE   CONFERENCES  OF  CHARITIES. 

BY  HASTINGS  H.  HART,  GENERAL  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONFER- 

ENCE  OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION. 


Eighteen  state  conferences  of 
charities  and  correction  now  exist, 
under  diflferent  names;  namely,  in 
California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mary- 
land, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Ontario,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Wisconsin.  In  some  states,  as 
Illinois,  Indiana,  New  York,  and 
Ohio,  there  are  also  separate  organi- 
zations of  county  ofHcials  caring  for 
the  poor.  In  other  states,  as  Michi- 
gan and  Pennsylvania,  the  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  seems  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  county  ofHcials,  or 
vice-versa.  Of  the  eighteen  state 
conferences,  fourteen  are  in  states 
having  state  boards  of  charities. 
Of  the  twenty-four  states  having 
state  boards  of  charities,  ten  have  as 
vet  no  state  conferences. 

The  oldest  conference  is  the 
Pennsylvania  "  State  Convention  of 
Superintendents  of  the  Poor  and 
Charities,**  which  antedates  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction.     No  other  state  confer- 


ence is  more  than  ten  years  old. 
The  number  increases  from  year  to 
year.  New  conferences  have  been 
organized  during  the  past  year  in 
California,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and 
New  York. 

The  most  of  the  state  organiza- 
tions, like  the  National  Conference, 
confine  their  efforts  to  educational 
work.  They  do  not  adopt  platforms 
or  attempt  to  influence  legislation 
directly.  Yet  some  conferences,  like 
those  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Hampshire,  work  directly  for  legis- 
lation. Newly  organized  confer- 
ences are  apt  to  feel  impelled  to 
such  effort,  but  as  they  grow  older, 
they  usually  recognize  the  wisdom 
of  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
national  organization ;  namely,  to 
oflfer  an  open  forum  for  the  free 
discussion  of  all  questions  relating 
to  the  care  of  the  poor,  insane, 
feeble-minded,  epileptics,  dependent 
or  delinquent  children,  prisoners, 
etc.,  to  publish  their  proceedings 
and  to  make  no  attempt,  as  an 
organization,  to   control   legislation 
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or  the  administration  of  institutions. 
If  members  of  the  conference  work 
for  legislative  or  other  reforms,  they 
do  it  as  individuals  or  through  other 
organizations.  Through  this  policy 
a  conference  of  charities  comes  to 
exercise  a  surprising  influence  in 
the  education  of  the  community  and 
ill  the  creation  of  that  intelligent 
public  sentiment  which  is  so  indis- 
pensable to  secure  and  sustain  re- 
formatory legislation. 

The  largest  meeting  is  that  of 
tlie  Ohio  State  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties whose  attendance  sometimes 
exceeds  three  hundred.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  few  papers  and  much 
discussion,  giving  extraordinary  in- 
terest to  its  sessions.  Many  county 
officials  attend,  to  the  great  benefit 
of  the  county  work. 

The  Indiana  meeting  is  very  skill- 
fully organized.  One  session  each 
year  is  devoted  to  section  meetings, 
called  "Round  Tables,"  which  are 
very  interesting.  The  active  partici- 
pation of  the  officers  of  the  state 
institutions  contributes  much  to  its 
success. 

Of  the  four  new  conferences  re- 
cently organized,  the  New  York 
meeting  was  the  largest  and  most 
elaborately  organized.  It  had  a 
notable  programme.  The  California 
conference  aimed  directly  at  securing 
a  state  board  of  charities.  The 
success  of  the  meeting  was  due 
chiefly  to  the  efficiency  of  two 
women,  Miss  Katherine  Felton,  of 
Oakland,  secretary  of  the  conference, 
and  Professor  Mary  Roberts  Smith, 
of  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univer- 
sity.    The  conference  won  a  place  in 


the  charitable  work  of  the  state,  and 
will  doubtless  become  a  permanent 
institution. 

The  Kansas  conference  secured 
the  attendance  and  active  co-opera- 
tion of  Governor  Stanley,  who  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  his  experi- 
ence in  the  use  of  conditional  par* 
dons.  Professor  Blackmar,  of  the 
Kansas  University,  conducted  the 
conference  with  great  skill. 

The  Nebraska  conference  lives  by 
virtue  of  the  indefatigable  persist- 
ence of  its  secretary.  Rev.  A.  W. 
Clark.  The  meeting  held  February 
7~8,  1901,  was  small  but  interesting. 
Chancellor  Andrews,  of  the  State 
University,  took  a  leading  part. 
The  most  instructive  address  of  the 
conference  was  that  of  Dr.  C.  G. 
Sprague,  ex-superintendent  of  the 
State  School  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children,  in  which  he  set  forth,  with 
extraordinary  vividness,  the  destruc- 
tive effect  of  partisan  politics  upon 
the  discipline  of  a  state  institution, 
and  showed  how  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  the  inmates  are  sacrificed 
to  meet  the  demands  of  those  who 
have  rendered  service  to  the  party 
machine. 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of  the 
writer,  during  the  past  year,  to  at- 
tend the  conferences  of  California, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Ontario,  and  to  be  in 
close  touch  with  the  other  state 
organization.  They  are  unquestion- 
ably exercising  a  valuable  and  in- 
creasing influence.  Similar  organi- 
zations are  needed  in  many  other 
states,  especially  in  the  South. 

Chicago^  February  2j^  igoi. 
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In    most    cities    the    housing 
TM  ■NgnltiKtpj.Q^j^jjj  jg  ^jjg  problem  of  the 

PrVbitm.  small  house  rather  than  of  the 
large  tenement.  It  is  such 
in  Philadelphia;  it  is  such  to  a  large 
extent  in  Buffalo.  In  New  York,  however, 
as  in  no  other  city  in  the  country  it 
is  the  problem  of  the  tenement-house — 
the  problem  of  the  five,  six,  or  even  seven- 
story  building,  usually  on  a  lot  twenty-five 
feet  in  width  and  with  as  many  as  three 
or  four  families  on  each  floor.  Nothing 
short  of  a  personal  inspection  of  the  great 
tenement  districts  of  New  York  can  give 
any  adequate  realization  of  the  importance 
of  the  questions  involved — questions  affect- 
ing not  only  the  health,  morality,  and  wel- 
fare of  the  people  living  in  those  districts, 
but  also  having  a  most  potent  influence 
upon  the  political  conditions  of  the  whole 
city  and  of  the  entire  state.  A  city  which 
in  the  size  of  its  population  and  number  of 
its  voters  already  includes  about  one-half  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  state  must  necessarily 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  state  af- 
fairs. Of  the  3,437,202  inhabitants  of  New 
York  city,  2,372,079,  or  more  than  two- 
thirds,  live  in  tenement-houses,  as  these 
houses  are  defined  by  law.  In  Greater 
New  York  there  are  82,652  of  these  build- 
ings, of  which  42,700  are  located  in  Man- 
hattan, 33,771  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn, 
4,365  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  1,398 
in  the  Borough  of  Queens,  and  418  in  the 
Borough  of  Richmond.     .     .     . 

So  much  effort  has  been  expended  in 
European  cities  to  remedy  the  evils  of  bad 
housing  that  the  Commission  had  hoped  to 
find  in  such  European  cities  useful  sug- 
gestions and  precedent  It  has  accordingly 
carefully  investigated  the  housing  con- 
ditions and  tenement  regulations  of  the 
large  cities  of  Europe  and  of  the  leading 
cities  of  this  country.  This  study  has  not 
been  without  valuable  result  in  the  direct 
line  of  inquiry,  but  it  has  demonstrated  be- 


yond question  that  it  is  in  New  York  that 
the  most  serious  tenement-house  problem 
in  the  world  is  to  be  found,  and  the  Com- 
mission finds .  that  to  the  history  of  tene- 
ment-house development  and  regulation  in 
this  city,  it  must  look  for  present  conclu- 
sions and  for  the  remedies  for  these  evils. 

Attention  was  first  called  to 
th(!*!wo?L  ^^^  subject  here  in  1834  by  the 
M«vtiiitnt.  ^*^y  Inspector  of  the  Board  of 
Health  at  a  time  when  the  popu- 
lation of  New  York  was  about  270,000. 
The  first  Legislative  Comniission  of  in- 
quiry was  appointed  in  1856.  The  Council 
of  Hygiene  of  the  Citizens'  Association 
made  its  comprehensive  report  on  this  sub- 
ject in  1865.  The  first  tenement-house  law 
followed  in  1867.  The  second  tenement- 
house  law  was  enacted  in  1879.  The  second 
State  Commission  was  appointed  in  1884,  and 
its  recommendations  led  to  important  amend- 
ments of  the  law  in  1887.  The  third  State 
Commission  was  appointed  in  1894,  and  as 
a  result  of  its  labors  the  tenement-house 
law  was  amended  and  other  desirable 
legislation  was  secured  in  the  following 
year. 

To  the  Commission  of  1884  and  to  the 
Commission  of  1894,  as  well  as  to  the  first 
Assembly  Commission  of  1856,  and  the 
many  faithful  workers  who  followed  them, 
this  Commission  wishes  to  publicly  state 
its  obligations  and  to  place  itself  only 
in  the  line  of  succession.  The  legis- 
lation which  has  followed  the  report  of 
each  Commission  and  the  public  sentiment 
which  their  action  has  aroused,  has  been 
in  the  main  progressive,  but  too  often  the 
gain  made  at  the  time  when  public  opinion 
has  been  centered  on  this  subject  has  been 
lost  when  this  interest  has  been  diverted 
and  the  field  left  open  for  selfish  interests 
to  assert  themselves.  Some  of  the  evils 
of  fifty  years  ago,  cellar  dwellings  and  lack 
of  sanitary  arrangements,  have  been  cor- 


'  The  general  report  of  the  Commission  and  the  proposed  legislation  comprise  a  pam- 
phlet of  186  pages*  and,  in  addition,  there  are  twenty-six  reports  on  special  phases  of  the 
tenement-bouse  problem. 
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rected  in  some  degree,  but  the  same  evils 
which  seemed  most  serious  to  the  first 
Commission  of  1856 — lack  of  light  and 
ventilation,  insufficient  protection  against 
fire,  surroundings  so  unclean  and  uncom- 
fortable as  to  make  home  life  almost  im- 
possible—are still  the  chief  evils  of  the 
present  day  and  have  been  intensified  by  the 
more  recent  types  of  tenements.  Although 
additional  legislation  has  been  had  upon 
this  subject  at  different  intervals  it  has  not, 
however,    kept    pace    with    the    conditions 


sought  to  be  remedied.  In  1864  the  tene- 
ment population  of  New  York  was  486,000 
and  the  number  of  tenement-houses  15,511. 
In  I  goo  the  tenement  population  of  the 
same  city,  now  the  Borough  of  Manhattan, 
was  1,585,000  and  the  number  of  tenement- 
houses  42,700.  With  all  the  remedial  legis- 
lation and  regulation  which  has  been  put 
into  operation  since  the  enactment  of  the 
first  tenement-house  law  in  1867,  the  pres- 
ent type  of  tenement -house — the  six- story 
double-decker — occupying    seventy-five   per 
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tion,  and  to  either  force  more  people  into 
this  diminished  space,  which  would  mean 
more  overcrowding,  or  to  force  some  people 
oat,  in  which  case  competition  would  raise 
rents. 

Reform  of  such  a  kind  would  harn^  most 
the  very  persons  it  sought  to  aid. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
Th«N««Y«rk  vailing    kind    of    New    York 
Typtol       tenement-house  must  necessar- 
Houttt.      '^y  precede  any  consideration 
of  its  evils  and  their  remedies. 
It  is  known  as  th-  '*  double  decker,"  **  duml- 
bell"  tenement,  a  type  which  New  York  has 
the   unenviable   distinction    of   having   in- 
vented.   It  is  a  type  unknown  to  any  other 
city  in  America  or  Europe.     .     .     . 

It  was  first  constructed  in  New  York 
about  the  year  1879.  and  with  slight  modifi- 
cations has  been  practically  the  sole  type 
of  building  erected  since,  and  is  the  type 
of  the  present  day.  It  is  a  building  usually 
five  or  six,  or  even  seven,  stories  high, 
about  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  built  upon 
a  lot  of  land  of  the  same  width  and  about 
100  feet  deep.  The  building  as  a  rule  ex- 
tends back  ninety  feet,  leaving  the  small 
space  of  ten  feet  unoccupied  at  the  rear  so 
that  the  back  rooms  may  obtain  some  light 
and  air.  This  space  has  continued  to  be 
left  open  only  because  the  law  has  com- 
pelled it.  Upon  the  entrance  floor  there  are 
generally  two  stores,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  building,  and  these  sometimes  have  two 
or  three  living  rooms  back  of  them.  In 
the  centre  is  the  entrance  hallway,  a  long 
corridor,  less  than  three  feet  wide  and  ex- 
tending back  sixty  feet  in  length.  This 
hallway  is  nearly  always  totally  dark,  re- 
ceiving no  light  except  that  from  the  street 
door  and  a  faint  light  that  comes  from  the 
small  windows  opening  upon  the  stairs, 
which  are  placed  at  one  side  of  the  hallway. 
Each  floor  above  is  generally  divided  into 
four  sets  of  apartments,  there  being  seven 
rooms  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  extending 
back  from  the  street  to  the  rear  of  the 
building.  The  front  apartments  generally 
consist  of  four  rooms  each  and  the  rear 
apartments  of  three  rooms,  making  alto- 
gether fourteen  rooms  upon  each  floor,  or, 
in  a  seven-story  house,  eighty-four  rooms, 
exclusive   of   the   stores   and   rooms   back 


of  them.  Of  these  fourteen  rooms  on  each 
floor,  only  four  receive  direct  light  and  air 
from  the  street,  or  from  the  small  yard  at 
the  back  of  the  building.  Generally,  along 
each  side  of  the  building  is  what  is  termed 
an  "airshaft,"  being  an  indentation  of  the 
wall  to  a  depth  of  about  twenty-eight 
inches,  and  extending?  in  length  for  a  space 
of  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet.  This  shaft  is 
entirely  enclosed  on  four  sides,  and  is,  of 
cburse,  the  full  height  of  the  building,  often 
from  sixty  to  seventy-two  feet  high.  The 
ostensible  purpose  of  the  shaft  is  to  provide 
light  and  air  to  the  five  rooms  on  each  side 
of  the  house  which  get  no  direct  light  and 
air  from  the  street  or  yard;  but  as  the 
shafts  are  narrow  and  high,  being  enclosed 
on  all  four  sides,  and  without  any  intake  of 
air  at  the  bottom,  these  rooms  obtain,  in- 
stead of  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  foul  air  and 
semi-darkness.  Indeed,  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  rooms  would  not  be  more  hab- 
itable and  more  sanitary  with  no  shaft  at 
all,  depending  for  their  light  and  air  solely 
upon  the  front  and  back  rooms  into  which 
mey  open  :  for,  each  f  mly,  besides  having 
the  foul  air  from  its  own  rooms  to  breathe, 
is  compelled  to  breathe  the  emanations 
from  the  rooms  of  some  eleven  other  fam- 
ilies; nor  is  this  all;  these  shafts  act  as 
conveyors  o^  noise,  odors,  and  disease,  and 
when  fire  breaks  out  serve  as  inflammable 
flues,  often  rendering  it  impossible  to  save 
the  buildings  from  destruction. 

A  family  living  in  such  a  building  pays 
for  four  rooms  of  ihis  kind  a  rem  of  from 
$12  to  $t8  a  month  ;  of  these  four  rooms 
only  two  are  large  enough  to  be  deserving 
of  the  name  of  rooms.  The  front  one  is 
generally  about  ten  feet  six  inches  wide, 
by  eleven  feet  three  inches  long;  this  the 
family  use  as  a  parlor,  and  often  at  night, 
when  the  small  bedrooms  opening  upon  the 
airshaft  are  so  close  and  ill-ventilated  that 
sleep  is  impossible,  mattresses  are  dragged 
upon  the  floor  of  the  parlor,  and  there  the 
family  sleep,  all  together  in  one  room. 
In  summer,  th*  small  bedrooms  are  so  hot 
and  stifling  that  a  lar^^e  part  of  the  tene- 
ment-house population  sleep  on  the  roofs, 
the  sidewalks,  and  the  fire-escapes. 
The  other  room,  the  kitchen,  is  generally 
the  same  size  as  the  parlor,  upon  which  it 
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opens,  and  receives  all  its  light  and  air 
from  the  "airshaft,"  or  such  a  supply  as 
may  come  to  it  from  the  front  room.  Be- 
hind these  two  rooms  are  the  bedrooms,  so- 
called,  which  are  hardly  more  than  closets, 
being  each  about  seven  feet  wide, 
and  ei^ht  feet  six  inches  long,  hardly 
large  enough  to  contain  a  bed.  These 
rooms  get  no  light  and  air  whatsoever 
except  that  which  comes  from  the  "air- 
shaft,"  and  except  on  the  highest  stories 
are  generally  almost  totally  dark.  Upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  public  hall  is  an 
apartment  containing  four  exactly  similar 
rooms,  and  at  the  rear  of  the  building  there 
are,  instead  of  four  rooms,  on  each  side  of 
the  hallway,  but  three,  one  of  the  bedrooms 
being  dispensed  with.  For  these  three 
rooms  in  the  rear  the  rent  is  gener- 
ally throughout  the  city  $io  to  $15  a 
month.  In  the  public  hallway,  opposite 
the  stairs,  there  are  provided  two  water- 
closets,  each  water-closet  being  used  in 
common  by  two  families  and  being  lighted 
and  ventilated  by  the  "airshaft,"  which 
also  lights  and  ventilates  all  the  bedrooms. 
In  the  newer  buildings  there  is  frequently 
provided  in  the  hallway  between  the  two 
closets  a  dumbwaiter  for  the  use  of  the 
tenants. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
"VjUVhV*  therefore,  that  with  such  a 
Community.  *^*"^  °^  tenement-house  re- 
peated all  over  the  diflFerent 
parts  of  this  city,  and  forming  practically 
the  only  kind  of  habitation  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  the  tenement-house  sys- 
tem has  become  fraught  with  so  much 
danger  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
The  effect  upon  the  city  population  of  the 
form  of  congregated  living  found  in  our 
tenement-houses  is  to  be  seen  not  only  in 
its  results  upon  the  health  of  the  people,  but 
upon  their  moral  and  social  condition  as 
well.  The  public  mind  is  just  now 
especially  aroused  over  the  manifestation  of 
one  special  form  of  vice  in  tenement  dis- 
tricts. It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
vice  in  various  forms  should  manifest  it- 
self in  the  tenements;  the  wonder  is  that 
there  is  not  more  vict  in  such  districts. 
The  tenement  districts  of  New  York  are 
places  in   which  thousands  of  people  are 


living  in  the  smallest  space  in  which  it  b 
possible  for  human  beings  to  exist— crowd- 
ed together  in  dark,  ill-ventilated  rooms  m 
many  of  which  the  stmlight  never  enters, 
and  in  most  of  which  fresh  air  is  tmknowa. 
They  are  centres  of  disease,  poverty,  vice 
and  crime,  where  it  is  a  marvel,  not  that  some 
children  grow  up  to  be  thieves,  drunkards, 
and  prostitutes,  but  that  so  many  should 
ever  grow  up  to  be  decent  and  self-respect- 
ing. All  the  conditions  which  surrotmd 
childhood,  youth,  and  womanhood  in  New 
York's  crowded  tenement  quarters  make 
for  unrighteousness.  They  also  make  for 
disease.  There  is  hardly  a  tenement-house 
in  which  there  has  not  been  at  least  one 
case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  within  the 
last  five  years,  and  in  some  houses  there 
have  been  as  great  a  number  as  twenty-two 
different  cases  of  this  terrible  disease. 
From  the  tenements  there  comes  an  tmceas- 
ing  stream  of  sick^  helpless  people  to  our 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  few  of  whom 
are  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of  a  private 
physician,  and  some  houses  are  in  such  bad 
sanitary  condition  that  few  people  can  be 
seriously  ill  in  them  and  get  well;  from 
them  also  comes  a  host  of  paupers  and 
charity  sedcers.  The  most  terrible  of  all 
the  features  of  tenement-house  life  in  New 
York,  however,  is  the  indiscriminate  herd- 
ing of  all  kinds  of  people  in  close  contact, 
the  fact  that,  minified  with  the  drunken, 
the  dissolute,  the  improvident,  the  diseased, 
dwell  the  great  mass  of  the  respectable 
workingmen  of  the  city  with  their  families. 
Often  in  the  same  house  with  the  prostitute 
and  the  thief  live  people  of  the  greatest  re- 
spectability, honest  and  hard-working — 
striving  to  lead  decent  lives  and  to  bring  up 
their  children  to  be  decent  men  and  women. 

That  many  of  the  evils  of  sudi 
SoluUon      *   tenement-house   system   can 

be  remedied  by  legislation 
there  is  no  doubt.  They  have  arisen 
largely  because  of  the  absence  of  wise,  re- 
strictive legislation.  That  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  remedy  these  evils  can  also 
not  be  doubted,  and  the  state  has  recognized 
this  duty  repeatedly  for  the  past  forty 
years.  This  Commission,  therefore,  has 
sought  with  the  utmost  care  to  determine 
by  what  means  these  evils  can  be  remedied. 
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It  has  studied  the  work  done  by  «11  inre- 
Tious  commissions  since  1834.  It  has  stud- 
ied all  laws  that  have  been  enacted  on  this 
subject  in  this  state  since  1852.  It  has  in- 
vestigated the  way  in  which  the  working- 
man  is  housed  in  twenty-seven  of  the 
largest  cities  in  this  country,  as  well  as  the 
laws  upon  this  subject  in  these  cities.  It 
has  also  endeavored  to  avail  itself  of  the 
experience  of  European  communities  in  this 
regard,  and  two  of  the  mertibers  of  the 
Commission  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
personally  investigating  housing  conditions 
in  Europe.  The  laws  in  leading  European 
cities  bearing  upon  this  subject  have  also 
been  carefully  reviewed.  The  Commission 
has  sought  at  all  times  the  freest  and 
frankest  expression  of  the  views  of  every 
person  interested  in  this  subject  and  of 
those  who  have  special  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience bearing  upon  it,  and  has  done  its 
utmost  to  secure  suggestions  and  expres- 
sions of  opinion  both  publicly  and  privately. 

From  a  review  of  the  efforts  made  to  se- 
cure tenement-house  reform  in  this  city  in 
the  past  sixty  years,  the  Commission  is  of 
opinion  that  the  failure  to  accomplish  more 
has  been  partly  because  of  the  lack  of  con- 
tinuous effort.  The  efforts  made  have  been 
spasmodic,  and  in  nearly  every  case  at  in- 
tervals of  ten  or  five  years.  The  subject 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  complicated 
social  problems  in  existence,  and  requires 
constant  and  continuous  attention.  It  is 
not  too  late,  however,  to  remedy  many  of 
the  evils  and  mitigate  others. 

The  tenement-house  problem  in  New 
York  is  a  three-fold  one  and  its  solution 
lies  along  three  definite  lines  of  action: 

1.  To  provide  proper  types  of  new  tene- 
ment-houses for  the  future  by  means  of 
adequate  restrictive  legislation,  and  to  for- 
bid the  erection  of  any  others. 

2.  To  remedy  the  errors  of  past  years  by 
altering  and  improving  old  tenement-houses 
so  as  to  make  them  fit  for  human  habita- 
tion. 

3.  To  maintain  present  and  future  tene- 
ment-houses in  sanitary  condition  by  ade- 
quate supervision.     .     .     . 

As  has  been  stated,  the  great- 

UaM  ^iL     ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  present  day  is 

^^^         the  lack  of  light  and  air,  and  it 

is  in  the  new  type  of  building 

which  is  being  erected  at  the  present  time 


that  this  evil  is  especially  felt.  As  a  result 
of  this  lack  of  light  and  air,  we  find  that 
the  dread  disease  of  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis has  become  practically  epidemic  in  this 
city.  The  testimony  taken  before  the 
Tenement-House  Commission  at  its  ptd>]ic 
hearings,  in  which  leading  physicians  and 
specialists  upon  this  subject  testified,  shows 
that  there  are  over  8,000  deaths  a  year  in 
New  York  city  due  to  this  disease  alone; 
that  there  are  at  least  20,000  cases  of  well 
developed  and  recognized  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis in  the  city,  and  in  addition  a  large 
number  of  obscure  or  incipient  cases.  The 
connection  between  this  disease  and  the 
character  of  the  tenement-houses  in  which 
the  poor  people  live  is  of  the  very  closest 

The  work  of  the  Committee  of  1865  was 
due  in  large  part  to  the  epidemics  of  typhus 
fever,  smallpox,  and  similar  diseases  exist- 
ing at  that  time,  caused  largely  by  the  un- 
sanitary condition  of  the  tenement-houses. 

The  chief  problem  of  that  time  was  to 
do  away  with  filth  and  provide  tenement- 
houses  with  proper  sanitary  conveniences. 
To-day  the  problem  is  different.  There 
are  no  longer  epidemics  of  tjrphus  and 
typhoid  fever  in  this  city,  although  recent 
developments  have  shown  how  easy  it  is 
for  a  disease  like  smallpox  to  find  a  foot- 
hold in  the  tenements  despite  the  watchful 
and  efficient  measures  of  the  Board  of 
Health.  There  exists  at  the  present  time, 
however,  a  much  more  serious  epidemic, 
caused  by  the  peculiar  evils  of  the  tene- 
ment-houses at  the  present  time — pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis. 

It  was  the  testimony  of  all  the  physicians 
who  testified  before  the  Tenement-House 
Commission  that  the  conditions  in  the 
tenement-houses  were  directly  responsible 
for  the  tremendous  extent  and  spread  of 
this  contagious  disease,  and  that  the  first 
and  most  important  step  to  be  taken  to 
check  it  was  the  improvement  of  the  tene- 
ment-house, especially  with  regard  to  light 
and  air. 


Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  it 
"4i^*it»'  becomes  evident  that  the  pres- 
ent   type    of    "airshaft"    must 
be  done  away  with  in  all  future 
tenement-houses.    Practically  all  the  wit- 
nesses who  testified  before  the  Commission 
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united  in  the  opinion  that  the  **airshaft" 
was  the  most  serious  evil  of  the  present 
tenement-house.  This  testimony  came  from 
people  who  live  in  tenement-houses;  from 
settlement  and  charity  workers  living  in 
tenement  districts;  from  physicians;  from 
tenement-house  owners;  and  from  every 
one  who  has  \aA  any  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience of  this  subject.  One  of  the  wit- 
nesses said  that  the  "airshaft"  should  not 
be  called  an  airshaft,  but  should  be  called 
"a  foul-air  shaft/*  and  we  find  that 
it  has  even  been  designated  as  "a 
culture  tube  on  a  gigantic  scale."  The 
objections  to  the  '•airshaft*'  are  that  owing 
to  its  narrowness  and  height,  it  can 
not  possibly  afford  light  to  the  rooms,  but 
only  semi-darkness ;  that  owing  to  the  same 
narrowness  and  height,  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  generally  enclosed  on  four  sides, 
it  is  impossible  for  it  to  furnish  fresh  air 
to  the  rooms,  but  instead  it  simply  becomes 
a  stagnant  well  of  foul  air  emptied  from 
each  one  of  the  sixty  rooms  opening  upon 
it.  Many  persons  testified  that  the  air  from 
these  shafts  was  so  foul  and  the  odors  so 
vile  that  they  had  to  close  the  windows 
opening  into  them,  and  in  some  cases  the 
windows  were  permanently  nailed  up  for 
this  reason.  Moreover,  the  tenants  often 
use  the  airshaft  as  a  receptacle  for  garbage 
and  all  sorts  of  refuse  and  indescribable 
filth  thrown  out  of  the  windows,  and  this 
mass  of  filth  is  often  allowed  to  remain, 
rotting  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  for  weeks 
without  being  cleaned  out.  From  other 
points  of  view  than  that  of  light  and  air 
the  airshaft  stands  condemned.  It  serves 
as  a  conveyor  oi  smells  and  noise  and  is 
one  of  the  greatest  elements  in  destroying 
privacy  in  the  tenement-house.  Through 
it  one  hears  the  sounds  that  occur  in  the 
rooms  of  every  other  family  in  the  building, 
and  often  in  these  narrow  shafts  the  win- 
dows of  one  apartment  look  directly  into 
the  windows  of  another  apartment  not 
more  than  five  feet  away.  Privacy  under 
such  conditions  is  not  only  difficult,  but 
impossible.  The  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  these 
conditions  have  led  in  numerous  cases  to 
grave  immorality. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  danger  from 


fire  the  ** airshaft'*  is  equally  objectionable 
The  fire  department  for  years  has  protested 
against  it  as  one  of  the  most  serious  evils 
with  which  it  has  to  contend  in  fighting 
tenement-house  fires. 

From  the  investigation  of  the  way  in 
whic.i  fire  spreads  through  tenement-houses 
made  by  this  Commission,  embracing  all 
tenement-house  fires  occurring  durini? 
past  two  years  and  a  half  in  this  city,  we 
find  that  twenty-six  per  cent,  or  over  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  fires,  spread  by  means  of 
the  ''airshaft.'*  It  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  this  should  be  the  case,  because  such 
a  shaft  in  case  of  fire  must  necessarily  be- 
come nothing  more  than  a  tremendous 
flue. 

The  Commission  therefore  recommends 
that  such  narrow  "airshaft**  be  absolutely 
prohibited  in  all  future  tenement-houses, 
and  that  proper  courts  sufficiently  large  to 
secure  adequate  light  and  ventilation  to  all 
rooms,  be  required. 

The    Commission    has    sought 
Dimtntiont  .  . ,.  .  •     •  i 

of  Courts.  *^  establish  a  prmciple  regu- 
lating the  size  of  courts,  and 
in  doing  so  has  based  its  conclusions 
largely  upon  laws  already  found  in 
existence  in  the  cities  of  Buffalo  and 
Philadelphia,  where  they  have  in  practice 
worked  admirably.  The  law  in  Buffalo 
distinguishes  between  an  open  court  and  a 
closed  court,  that  is,  between  one  that  is 
open  on  one  side  and  permits  a  circulation 
of  air,  and  one  that  is  closed  on  all  four 
sides.  Where  the  court  is  open,  for  a 
building  four  stories  hie:!;,  the  Buffalo  law 
requires  that  tsuch  a  court  must  be  at  least 
eight  feet  wide  in  its  narrowest  part,  and 
must  increase  one  foot  in  width  for  every 
story  above  four  stories  in  height,  and  that 
an  enclosed  court  must  be  of  larger  di- 
mensions. In  Philadelphia  the  law  simi- 
larly prohibits  any  court  of  a  less  width 
than  eight  feet  and  requires  that  where 
such  a  court  is  between  wings  of  the  same 
building,  or  between  different  buildings, 
its  minimum  width  shall  be  at  least  twelve 
feet.  The  recommendations  made  by  this 
Commission  are  along  these  lines.  We 
deem  it  essential  to  provide  for  a  minimtmi 
width  of  all  open  spaces,  and  we  further 
deem  it  essential  that  such  width  shall  be 
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proportionate  to  the  height  of  the  build- 
ing. The  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission upon  this  subject  will  not  create 
what  the  Commission  believes  to  be  ideal 
conditions,  nor  are  they  such  as  it  would 
recommend  if  there  were  no  other  con- 
trolling considerations.  These  recom- 
mendations are  that  the  size  of  all  open 
spaces  left  for  the  purposes  of  providing 
light  and  ventilation  shall  in  every  case  be 
regulated  by  the  height  of  the  building. 
This  system  of  regulation  has  for  many 
years  been  recognized  as  the  proper  one 
not  only  in  European  and  American  cities, 
but  in  the  law  of  this  state  as  well,  the  law 
since  1885  having  made  the  height  of  build- 
ings proportionate  to  the  width  of  the  streets 
upon  which  they  face.  The  general  fea- 
tures of  this  scheme  are  as  follows: 

The  Commission  has  sought  to  distin- 
guish between  outer  and  inner  courts  as  is 
done  in  the  Buffalo  law,  and  has  provided 
that  for  a  building  sixty  feet  in  height  the 
width  of  an  outer  court,  where  it  is  situated 
on  the  lot  line,  shall  not  be  less  than  six 
feet,  and  that  where  such  a  court  is  be- 
tween wings  of  the  same  building  or  be- 
tween different  buildings  on  the  same 
lot,  the  width  of  this  court  shall  be  twelve 
feet  (there  being  twice  as  many  win- 
dows deriving  light  and  air  from  such 
a  court,  the  width  should  be  twice  as 
great)  ;  and  that  for  buildings  over  sixty 
feet  in  height  these  courts  shall  increase 
in  width  for  every  additional  story,  six 
inches  when  the  court  is  on  the  lot  line, 
and  one  foot  when  the  court  is  between 
wings  of  the  same  building,  and  of  course 
permitting  a  corresponding  decrease  of 
width  when  such  buildings  are  less  than 
sixty  feet  in  height.  Inner  courts  enclosed 
on  four  sides,  and  therefore  having  much 
less   opportunity   for   direct   sunlight,   and 


for  circulation  of  air,  have  been  treated 
differently.  .  The  Commission  has  laid 
down  for  such  courts  when  situated  on  the 
lot  line  a  minimum  width  of  twelve  feet 
with  a  minimum  other  dimension  of 
twenty-four  feet,  and  where  such  inner 
courts  are  entirely  enclosed  by  four  walls 
the  least  dimension  must  be  twenty-four 
feet.^  A  similar  provision  for  an  increase 
in  both  dimensions  proportionate  to  an  in- 
crease in  height  of  the  building  and  for  a 
decrease  in  both  dimensions  proportionate 
to  a  decrease  in  the  height  of  the  building 
has  been  provided.'     .     .     . 

While  the  present  law  requires 
th**      ^^^  every  room  in  a  new  tene- 
Outtr  Air.    n^ent-house  must  have  a  win- 
dow opening  to  the  outer  air, 
there  has  been  considerable  divergence  of 
opinion   in  the  minds  of  the  officials  en- 
forcing this  law,  as  to  what  constituted  the 
outer  air.    In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Com- 
mission has  provided  that  every  room  in 
a  tenement-house,  except  a  water-closet  or 
bathroom,  must  open  either  upon  the  street, 
or  upon   a   yard,  or   upon   an    inner  or  an 
outer  court  of  a  size  as  prescribed  in  the 
act 

^    .         The  evils  of  the  dark,  unventi- 
Dtrk 

Hallways,  l^^^^^  hallways  have  been 
recognized  ever  since  the  first 
effort  was  made  to  remedy  tenement-house 
.onditions,  and  the  first  law  in  regard  to 
tenement-houses  sought  to  remedy  these 
evils  by  providing  that  the  halls  on  each 
floor  should  open  directly  to  the  external 
air  with  suitable  windows,  and  should  have 
no  room  or  other  obstructions  at  the  end. 
A  proviso  was  added,  however,  giving  dis- 
cretionary power  to  the  Board  of  Health 
to  permit  other  means  of  lighting  and  venti- 
lating these  halls.  Vhis  provision  of  the 
law  has  been  reenacted  in  every  amend- 


'  The  Commission  recommends  that  twelve  feet  be  left  unoccupied  at  the  rear  of  the 
lot  instead  of  ten  feet,  as  at  present,  and  that  in  the  case  of  corner  lots  the  back  vard 
be  ten  feet  instead  of  five.  "This  is  especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  corner  buildinsrs, 
for  the  reason  that  this  open  space  is  practically  the  only  means  of  ventilating  the  interior 
portion  of  the  whole  block,  and  that  otherwise  with  the  tall  modern  tenements  and  the 
present  contracted  back  yard  space  the  air  in  the  interior  of  the  block  would  soon  become 
stagnant  and  vitiated." 

■  On  the  vexed  question  as  to  what  proportion  of  a  lot  may  be  permitted  to  be 
occupied  by  a  new  tenement-house,  the  Commission  recommends  seventy  per  cent, 
removing  the  discretionary  power  to  increase  this  to  seventy-five  per  cent, — a  discretion 
which  the  Department  of  Buildings  has  exercised  in  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  new 
houses  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  examined  by  the  Commission  while  in  course  of 
construction. 
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ment  of  th«  law  since  1867.  It  has  prac- 
tically never  been  enforced.  The  effect  of 
the  dark,  unventilated  hallway  upon  health 
is  serious.  Any  one  who  has  had  much 
experience  in  tenement-houses  knows  that 
the  majority  of  the  hallways  are  pitch 
black;  that  a  person  enters  from  the  street, 
gropes  his  way  along  the  wall  and  stumbles 
up  the  stairs  as  best  he  can ;  that  being  un- 
ventilated the  halls  retain  the  odors  that 
have  come  from  the  different  apartments, 
odors  of  cooking  as  well  as  the  accumulated 
odors  of  every  kind.  Moreover,  being 
dark,  the  tenants  do  not  care  whether  the 
halls  are  clean  or  not,  as  no  one  can  see 
the  dirt,  and  they  at  a  very  early  date  be- 
come very  filthy.  More  serious,  even,  than 
the  evils  due  to  dirt  and  the  lack  of  venti- 
lation are  the  moral  evils  of  these  places. 

The  following  part  of  a  letter  from  the 
Vicar  of  Si.  Augustine's  Chapel,  which  has 
been  signed  by  twelve  other  clergymen  who, 
at  different  limes,  have  worked  at  this  chapel, 
expresses  better  than  can  be  done  in 
any  other  way  the  dangers  of  the  dark 
hallway : 

**For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  Vicar 
of  this  church,  which  is  situated  in  almost 
the  centre  of  the  East  Side  Tenement  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  city. 

'Trom  confidential  communications  that 
have  been  made  to  me  by  the  young 
women  themselves,  I  know  that  numbers 
of  respectable  girls  have  been  seduced  at  the 
very  thresholds  of  their  homes.  A  party,  or 
the  theatre,  or  a  t>all,  and  a  late  supper 
with  wine,  leading  to  improper  liberties  in 
the  lonely  streets  on  the  way  home,  then 
the  dark  and  at  that  time  lifeless  halls  and 
stairways  of  the  tenement,  and  the  sin  is 
done,  the  apartment  door  alone  hiding 
the  erring  daughter  from  the  sleeping 
mother.  Whatever  the  girl's  wishes  may 
be,  she  can  do  nothing — shame  prevents 
her  from  crying  out  then  and  there,  and 
arousing  the  whole  hpuse. 

'The  fact  is,  dark  halls  and  staircases 
are  destructive  to  morality,  since  they  give 
constant  opportunities  and  furnish  most 
plausible  excuses  for  personal  familiarities 
of  the  worst  kind  between  the  sexes." 

The  reports  of  previous  Commissions 
point  conclusively  to  the  same  facts,  yet. 


notwithstanding  this,  practically  nothing  has 
been  done  to  remedy  these  evils.  The 
Tenement-House  Commission  of  1894,  thor- 
oughly aware  of  this  evil,  sought  to  remedy 
it,  and  provided  in  the  law  which  was 
enacted  as  a  result  of  their  recommenda- 
tions that,  in  every  hallway  that  was  not 
light,  the  owner  should  keep  a  light  burning 
upon  each  floor  from  sunrise  to  ten  o'clock 
at  night.  This  law,  however,  has  become  a 
dead  letter,  and  the  Board  of  Health  makes 
practically  no  attempt  to  enforce  this  pro- 
vision. This  Commission  has  sought,  there- 
fore, to  devise  some  way  by  which  such 
halls  can  be  kept  lighted.  It  is  obviotis 
that  a  law  requiring  the  light  to  be  kept 
burning  is  very  difficult  of  enforcement,  be- 
cause when  the  inspector's  back  is  turned 
the  light  win  be  turned  out.  The  Com- 
mission has  sought,  therefore,  to  substi- 
tute for  this  provision  of  the  law  a  pro- 
vision which  when  one  enforced  will 
stay  enforced.  It  recommends,  therefore, 
that  wherever  a  tenement-house  hallway 
is  now  dark  the  wooden  panels  in  the 
doors  shall  be  removed  and  glass  panels 
substituted,  or  if  this  be  not  done  that  a 
proper  window  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
hall  leading  to  the  outer  air.  Either  one  of 
these  things  will  greatly  remedy  the  exist- 
ing conditions. 

This  requirement  will  apply  to  the  tene- 
ment-houses that  are  already  constructed. 
In  regard  to  the  new  buildings  to  be  erected 
in  the  future,  the  Commission  has  provided 
that  every  public  hallway  shall  have  a  win- 
dow opening  to  the  outer  air  and  that  such 
hallways  shall  be  light,  and  the  evils  that 
have  existed  in  former  tenement-houses 
may  not  be  repeated  in  the  new.     .     .     . 

The  Commission  has  also  recommended 
that  a  light  shall  be  kept  burning  in  public 
hallways  of  all  tenement-houses  upon  the 
entrance  floor,  and  on  the  second  floor  above 
the  entrance  floor,  every  night  from  sun- 
set to  sunrise  throughout  the  year,  and  that 
upon  all  other  floors  such  a  light  shall  be 
kept  burning  from  sunset  tmtil  ten  o'clock 
at  night.  This  requirement  has  been  urged 
upon  the  Commission  with  practical 
unanimity  not  only  from  the  point  of  view 
of  morality,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  fires.    The  Fire  Department  has 
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been  especially  strenuous   that  such  a  law 
should  be  enacted. 

,.  The    Commission    has    given 

Pr«t«etlon.  °30St  serious  attention  to  the 
subject  of  danger  from  fire^ 
in  tenement-houses.  There  has  been  a  very 
strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  certain  ele- 
ment in  the  community  demanding  that  all 
future  tenement-houses  shall  be  constructed 
fireproof  throughout  The  Commission 
however,  after  very  carefully  weighing 
this  subject  and  after  having  estimates 
made  as  to  the  additional  cost  of  such  fire- 
proof construction,  finds  that  it  will  place 
too  heavy  a  burden  upon  the  owners  of 
tenement-houses  and  also  upon  tenement- 
house  dwellers.  That  if  such  a  method  of 
construction  were  made  compulsory,  rents 
in  tenement-houses — ^now  entirely  too  high 
— would  be  raised  to  such  a  point  that  tene- 
{nent-house  dwellers  would  seriously  suf- 
fer. The  Commission  has  therefore  sought 
to  secure  every  safeguard  possible  in  respect 
to  fire  without  going  to  the  extreme  meas- 
ure of  making  fireproof  tenements  com- 
pulsory.   .    .    . 

The  subject  of  adeqtiate  fire-escapes  is 
one  that  has  had  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  Conmiission.  A  tenement-house 
fire  is  a  serious  thing.  Forty-one  deaths 
were  caused  by  such  fires  during  the  past 
year.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
actual  number  of  lives  lost  is  not  a  fair 
test  of  the  importance  of  this  subject 
There  are  many  more  injuries  short  of 
death  almost  as  serious,  besides  those  which 
are  caused  by  panic  and  exposure.  The 
Commission  finds  that  from  the  very 
earliest  times  tenement-houses  have  been 
required  to  have  proper  fire-escapes,  and 
that  generally  the  kind  and  location  of  these 
fire  escapes  have  been  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings.  Investi- 
gations made  by  the  Commission  show  that 
there  are  thousands  of  tenement-houses 
without  proper  fire  escapes,  and  that  many 
fire  escapes  are  improperly  constructed  and 
are  totally  inadequate  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended. It  has  sought,  therefore,  to  em- 
body in  its  proposed  code  detailed  pro- 
visions as  to  how  fire  escapes  shall  be  con- 
structed and  where  they  shall  be  located 
on  tenement-houses  which  are  not  fireproof. 
The  Commission  believe  that  it  is  unwise 


to  leave  so  important  a  matter  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  any  public  official,  no  matter 
how  honest  and  efficient  he  may  be,  and 
that  the  laws  upon  such  a  subject  should 
be  explicit  and  mandatory.     .     .     . 

^^j^^  In  regard  to  the  subject  of 
Prvvlttant.  water-closet  accommodations 
the  Commission  recommends 
that  in  every  tenement-house  erected  in 
future  a  separate  water-closet  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  each  family  within  the  apart- 
ments. This,  the  Commission  believes,  is 
required  by  common  decency  and  morals, 
and  no  one  who  has  made  any  recommenda- 
tion to  them  has  not  agreed  with  this 
view.     .     .     . 

The  Commission  also  recommends  that 
at  the  bottom  of  every  shaft  or  court  there 
shall  be  a  door  so  as  to  permit  these  shafts 
to  be  cleaned  out,  it  having  developed  that 
such  shafts  are  often  covered  at  the  bot- 
tom with  rubbish  which  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  remove,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  means  of  access  to  the 
shaft.     .     .     . 


Sanitary 


In  regard  to  the  existing  tene- 


8«p«rvltUn.  m^nt-houses,  the  Conmiission 
is  of  opinion  that  the  most 
serious  evils  are  due  to  the  lack  of  proper, 
adequate  sanitary  supervision.  When  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  there  are  in  Greater 
New  York  82,652  tenement-houses,  contfiin- 
ing  a  population  of  2,372,079  persons,  and 
that  the  entire  corps  of  sanitary  inspectors 
of  the  Department  of  Health  devoting  their 
time  to  this  work  is  sixty-one  inspectors 
for  the  entire  city,  including  the  Bronx, 
Brooklyn  and  the  other  boroughs,  as  well 
as  Manhattan,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  grave  evils  exist,  or  that  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  tenements  is  one  which 
calls  for  the  most  effective  remedies.  It  is 
obviously  a  physical  impossibility  for  so 
small  a  corps  of  men  to  make  the  slightest 
pretense  of  adequately  inspecting  such 
buildings.  The  law  calls  for  a  semi-annual 
inspection  of  all  tenement-houses.  This  has 
developed  practically  into  a  tenement-house 
census  twice  a  year  and  the  entire  time 
of  the  Sanitary  Squad  of  Policemen  de- 
tailed by  the  Police  Department  to  secure 
the  enforcement  of  the  tenement-house  laws 
is  taken  up  with  this  work. 
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Until  there  is  an  adequate  corps  of  sani- 
tary iDspectors  to  inspect  the  lower  grade  of 
tenement-houses  thoroughly  at  least  once  a 
month,  there  is  little  hope  that  the  evils  of  the 
existing  tenement-houses  will  be  remedied. 
The  value  of  such  an  inspection  can  not  be 
overestimated.  The  report  of  the  inspector 
employed  by  the  Commission  shows  that 
his  mere  presence  in  buildings,  without  giv- 
ing any  orders,  or  without  any  legal  pro- 
ceedings being  brought  was  of  the  most 
beneficial  effect,  and  that  it  had  a'  salutary 
moral  influence  in  remedying  bad  con- 
ditions. If  this  is  so  in  the  case  of  one 
man  attempting  to  use  no  authority,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  conceive  what  results  could 
be  accomplished  if  a  systematic,  thorough, 
and  frequent  inspection  of  the  tenements 
were  made.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  the  health 
department  no  longer  makes  inspections  on  its 
own  initiative,  but  does  roost  of  its  work  on 
complaint  of  citizens  shown  that  a  radical 
change  is  imperative.  It  should  not  be 
necessary  for  any  considerable  number  of 
such  complaints' to  be  filed.  There  should 
be  systematic  regular,  thorough  and  ade- 
quate inspection  of  all  the  tenement-houses 
in  this  city  at  all  times.  If  such  inspection 
were  carried  on,  the  greater  part  of  the 
tenement-house  evils  would  be  remedied 
without  the  necessity  for  the  filing  of  com- 
plaints, or  for  taking  legal  proceedings,  or 
for  the  issuance  of  the  ntunerous  "orders" 
that  are  now  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  To  any  one  of  experience  in  sani- 
tary affairs,  it  is  obvious  that  if  such  inspec- 
tion is  properly  carried  out  the  sanitary 
evils  will  very  greatly  diminish.  It  has  been 
the  history  of  Glasgow  and  all  other  well 
administered  municipalities.  In  Glasgow 
there  are  150  sanitary  inspectors  and  in 
London  about  230.  While  the  Commission 
appreciates  that  a  large  force  means  ad- 
ditional outlay  by  the  city,  it  believes  that 
any  sum  of  money  likely  to  be  spent  for  this 
work  would  be  a  paying  investment  both  to 
the  city  and  the  state. 

A  study  of  the  movement  for 
DiwMtd  tenement-house  reform  in  this 
blllty.       ^**y  durmg  the  past  sixty  years 

points  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
large  part  of  the  failure  to  accomplish  this 


reform  has  been  due  to  the  lack  of  some 
one  special  body  charged  with  the  care  and 
oversight  of  the  tenement-houses.  At  pres- 
ent the  enforcement  of  the  different  laws  in 
relation  to  these  buildings  is  divided  among 
four  different  city  departments :  The  Health 
Department,  the  Building  Department,  the 
Fire  Department,  and  the  Police  Department, 
each  one  of  which  is  charged  with  many 
otherduties.^  The  Department  of  Buildings, 
in  addition  to  inspecting  tenement-houses, 
has  the  work  of  examining,  approving,  and 
recording  all  plans  for  all  new  buildings, 
and  the  inspection  of  private  dwellings. 
.  .  .  It  is  apparent  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  tenement-house  laws  being 
only  a  small  part  of  the  work  of  these 
four  different  departments  must  receive  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  attention. 
This  system  possesses  other  disadvantages 
equally  great  Responsibility  being  divided, 
it  is  difficult  to  hold  any  particular  person 
or  department  accountable  for  the  enforce^ 
ment  of  the  law.  This  became  very  ap- 
parent to  the  Commission  at  the  public 
hearings,  where  testimony  was  given  by  the 
different  city  officials.  The  responsibility 
for  very  serious  violations  of  the  law  was 
shifted  from  one  official  to  another  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  elicit  the  statement  from  the 
Assistant  Corporation  Counsel,  that  "The 
shifting  of  official  responsibility  has  become 
quite  a  science."  When  we  consider  that 
the  physical,  moral,  and  industrial  welfare 
of  a  large  part  of  the  community  is  directly 
affected  by  this  shifting  of  official  respon- 
sibility the  consequences  become  most 
serious. 

For  the  reasons  above  advanced 
A  ttpartte  the  Commission  is  of  opinion 
Ttntinttt-    jjjj^i    jjjg    jjggj   solution   of  the 

Dtiarimtnt.  Present  and  future  tenement- 
house  problem  will  come 
through  the  creation  of  a  separate  depart- 
ment charged  with  no  duty  except  the 
supervision  of  the  tenement-houses — a  de- 
partment of  such  size  as  to  adequately  ful- 
fill such  functions.  This  suggestion  is  en- 
tirely in  accord  with  the  principle  of  the 
division  of  labor.  It  is  also  in  line  with 
the  historical  development  of  municipal  or- 
ganization. 


*  The  Commission  then  points  out  at  length  the  other  duties  devolving  upon  each  of 
these  departments. 
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In  the  past  the  Building  Department  was 
a  bureau  of  the  Fire  Department  As  the 
city  increased  in  size  and  the  building  laws 
became  more  complex  and  the  work  of  in- 
spection  multiplied  it  was  found  necessary 
to  create  a  separate  department  to  ad- 
minister the  building  laws.  This  Com- 
mission believes  that  the  time  has  now 
come  when  the  creation  of  a  separate  Tene- 
ment-House Department  is  imperative.  It 
has,  therefore,  presented  with  this  report 
a  bill  for  the  creation  of  such  a  depart- 
ment. In  making  this  recommendation  the 
Tenement-House  Commission  is  simply  re- 
peating the  recommendation  that  was  urged 
upon  the  Legislature  by  the  first  Commit- 
tee appointed  to  investigate  this  subject. 
Had  their  recommendations  for  a  Tene- 
ment-House Department,  or,  as  they  call 
it,  for  a  "Board  of  Home  Commissioners," 
been  adopted,  the  evils  that  now  threaten  to 
overwhelm  the  community  would  not  exist 
No  one  who  has  studied  the  tenement-house 
problem  can  help  being  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  conditions  described  in  the  re-' 
ports  of  each  of  the  different  bodies  who 
have  investigated  this  subject  at  different 
periods  are  in  nearly  every  case  the  same. 
The  Commission  believes  that  the  contin- 
uous attention,  year  in  and  year  out,  of 
some  one  body  directly  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  tenement-house  laws  is  es- 
sential for  their  administration  and  that  it 
can,  with  especial  propriety,  urge  upon  the 
Legislature  the  adoption  of  a  recommenda- 
tion made  to  that  body  forty  years  ago  by 
a  committee  of  its  own  members.* 


•         • 


It  has  been  suggested  to  the 
•*TtMmtnV  Commission  that  they  should 
Noutt.       distinguish  between  the  tene- 
ment and  the  apartment  house, 
and  confine  the  operation  of  the  tenement- 
house  laws  to  the  former.    All  who  have 
made  this  suggestion  have  been  asked  what 
regulations    for    lighting,    ventilation,    fire 
protection  and  sanitation  should  be  required 


by  law  for  the  protection  of  the  dweller  in 
an  East  Side  tenement,  which  should  not 
equally  be  required  for  those  who  live  in 
West  Side  apartments,  or  even  if  not  re- 
quired, would  not  be  complied  with  from 
motives  of  enlightened  self-interest  by  every 
intelligent  owner  of  a  first-class  apartment 
house?  No  such  regulation  has  been 
pointed  out,  nor  has  any  member  of  the 
Commission  been  able  to  suggest  any.  On 
the  other  hand,  more  than  twenty  officials 
of  the  Board  of  Health  strongly  recom- 
mended that  no  change  in  the  law  be  made 
for  the  reason  that  there  could  be  no  dis- 
tinction which  would  not  result  in  evasion  of 
law,  and  that  the  only  effect  of  such  a  dis- 
tinction would  be  to  give  concessions  to 
the  larger  apartment  houses  which  would 
be  objectionable  from  sanitary  reasons.  If, 
therefore,  ther^  is  no  regulation  appropriate 
to  the  "cheapest  tenement"  which  is  not 
equally  appropriate  to  the  most  expensive 
"apartment  house,"  and  which,  indeed, 
would  not  be  complied  wi^h  in  the  latter 
case  by  far-sighted  owners,  whether  such 
regulation  were  or  were  not  required  by 
law,  there  is  no  reason  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion which  since  the  first  enactment  of  a 
tenement-house  law  in  New  York  has  been 
found  unnecessary  and  impracticable,  and 
which  if  drawn  would  make  one  set  of 
laws  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor, 
a  class  distinction  obnoxious  to  the  demo- 
cratic policy  of  our  state. 

In  several  important  parts  of 
pl!!?«J*to  Cl7  *^^  present  tenement-house 
Dtpftrtmcntt.  ^^t^s,  discretion  is  left  to  dif- 
ferent city  officials  to  modify 
their  requirements.  Theoretically,  such  a 
principle  has  certain  advantages,  because 
it  would  seem  to  enable  discretion  to  be 
exercised  to  effect  the  purpose  of  the  law 
under  varying  conditions,  for  all  of  which 
it  might  be  difficult  to  make  precise  pro- 
vision. In  practice,  however,  city  officials 
have  been  put  in  the  difficult  position  of 


*  The  report  outlines  the  scheme  of  organization  for  the  proposed  Tenement-House 
Department.  At  its  head  there  is  to  be  a  single  Commissioner  and  under  him  there 
will  be  a  Buildinf^  Bureau,  whose  duties  are  carefully  differentiated  from  those  of  the 
Department  of  Buildings,  a  Sanitary  Inspection  Bureau  and  a  Bureau  of  Records.  It  is 
only  by  examining  carefully  the  outline  of  duties  assigned  to  each  of  these  Bureaus  that 
the  real  scope  of  the  new  Tenement-House  Department  and  the  necessity  for  its  creation 
can  be  appreciated. 
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either  refusing  to  exercise  discretion  plainly 
conferred  upon  them  by  law»  and  thereby 
exposing  themselves  to  the  charge  of  un- 
just discrimination,  or  of  exercising  that 
discretion    in    practically    every    instance. 
Thev  have  usually  chosen  the  latter  alter- 
native, so  that  in  almost  every  case  that  has 
been  done  which  the  extreme  degree  of 
discretion  would  permit    For  example,  the 
law  which  limits  to  sixty-five  per  cent  the 
area  of  lot  to  be  occupied  by  any  tenement- 
house  hereafter  to  be  constructed  or  altered 
gives   discretion  to  the   Commissioner  of 
Buildings  "where  the  light  and  ventilation 
of  such    tenement-house  is  materially  im- 
proved"  to  permit  it  to  occupy  an  additional 
area  not  exceeding  seventy-five  per  cent, 
and  this  permission  has  been  given  in  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  all  the  new  tene- 
ment-houses inspected  by  the  Commission. 
Discretionary   power   under   such   circum- 
stances results  in  failure  to  accomplish  the 
Tery  purpose  of  the  law,  and  is  almost  al- 
ways a  source  of  difficulty  and  embarrass- 
ment to  city  officials,  who,  however  desir- 
ous of  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
sometimes     find     themselves     exposed     to 
influences  which  they  can  not  easily  re- 
sist.   Moreover,    such    discretion    in    the 
hands  of  unworthy  officials  will  often  lead 
to  injustice  and  discrimination.    For  these 
reasons  the  Commission  has  sought  to  elimi- 
nate discretionary  power  from  the  proposed 
code,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  interest  alike 
of  the  general  public  and  of  good  city  gov- 
ernment. 

Probably  no  subject  has  been 
^*  'f  I?'****  more  carefully  reviewed  by  the 
Lanrflortf.  Commission  than  the  practica- 
bility of  the  legislation  pro- 
posed, and  its  effect  on  property  interests. 
In  the  many  discussions  had  by  the  Com- 
mission, it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  point  of 
view  of  the  tenement-house  owner  has  been 
considered  quite  as  much  as  the  point  of 


view  of  the  tenant.  The  interests  of  land- 
lord and  tenant,  superficially  considered, 
may  seem  to  be  divergent,  but  in  the  ulti- 
mate analysis  they  are  identical.  The  Com- 
mission presents  with  this  report  two  spe- 
cial papers  upon  this  subject,  one  dealing 
with  the  question  of  rentals  and  returns 
upon  tenement-house  property,  both  of  the 
ordinary  kind  and  also  of  improved  tene- 
ments ;  the  other  treating  the  phases  of  the 
problem  involved  in  the  ordinary  methods 
of  building  tenement-houses  upon  building 
loans  as  a  speculation.  The  Commission 
finds  that  substantial  profits  are  realized  in 
such  operations  not  only  by  the  building 
loan  operator,  but  also  by  the  speculative 
builder,  before  the  tenement-house  has  been 
purchased  by  the  ultimate  investor,  and  that 
this  system  of  middlemen  tends,  as  in  other 
industries,  to  increase  cost  to  the  consumer, 
who  is  in  this  case  the  tenant.  The  Commis- 
sion has  not  thought  it  practicable  to  recom- 
mend any  specific  legislation  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  plan  of 
grantinfi:  certificates  to  the  owners  of  new 
tenement-houses  will  tend  to  remedy  some 
abuses  in  construction  which  now  exist. 
The  Commission  would  also  call  attention 
to  the  evils  resulting  from  the  inferior  grade 
of  workmanship  employed  in  many  tene- 
ment-houses. In  the  ordinary  tenement- 
house  the  Commission  finds  that  the  work 
is  generally  of  a  low  g^ade,  and  that  such 
property  is  apt  to  deteriorate  in  a  very 
short  time.  The  result  is  not  only  a 
loss  to  the  investor,  but  a  loss  to  the 
tenement  dweller.  It  means  discomfort, 
and  also  means  that  he  must  pay  higher 
rents  to  meet  the  increasing  bills  for  re- 
pairs which  each  year  grow  greater.     .     .     . 


The  intimate  relation  and  con- 
Tubtraulotlt  section  of  tuberculosis  with  the 

Ttntmtntt.    ^^^^    ^^    ^^    tenement-house 

system  has  been  already  alluded 

to.    As  has  been  stated  by  Dr.  Biggs  and 


The  establishment  of  public  baths  in  the  tenement  districts  is  recommended,  as 
are  also  more  playgrounds, parks,  and  recreation  piers,  and  the  increased  use  of  school  build- 
ings for  such  social  purposes  as  lectures,  evening  classes,  vacation  schools,  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs,  and  reading-rooms. 

Among  the  recommendations  rejected  by  the  Commission,  but  considered  at  length 
in  the  report,  are  the  erection  of  tenements  by  the  rounicipalitv,  tax  exemption  for  model 
tenements,  compulsory  provisions  for  bathrooms  in  each  apartment  or  on  each  floor,  or  in 
each  building. 
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Each  dot  icpmenu  on*  a 

Dr.  Gueran),  in  the  special  papers  pre- 
pared by  them  upon  thU  subject,  the  first 
step  in  meeting  this  problem  will  be  the 
improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the  houses 
in  which  the  poor  people  of  this  city  live. 
It  is  aTmarcnt,  however,  that  many  other 
things  ought  to  be  done  to  wipe  out  this 
disease  which  carries  off  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  population.  The  Board  of 
Health  should  organize  a  system  of  in- 
(pection  of  the  rooms  of  all  tuberculous 
patients  and  should  see  that  they  are  prop- 
erly disinfected  after  a  death  from  this 
cause,  and  also  that  whenever  a  tubercu- 
lous  paiieni   is  moved 


TuBERCUi.OBis  Map. 
•(  Tub«rculoaia  reported  lo  Heilth  Depanment  in  Sue  jakn. 

house,  the  rooms  should  be  disinfected. 
Proper  hospitals  and  sanatoria  for  persons 
in  both  the  incipient  and  advanced  stages 
of    this    disease    should    be    provided    in 

It  appears  that  prostitution  has 
Prt*t|ititloa  jpread  greatly  among  the  tene- 
TiMmtRii.    ment-houses.      This  condition 

has  recently  grown  worse,  nor 
does  it  appear  that  there  has  been  sufficient 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  public  authorities 
to  suppress  it.  Evidence  has  been  sub- 
mitted that  the  protests  of  the  dwellers  in 
the  tenement-houses  immediately  affected, 
as  well  as  those  of  their  neighbors,  have 
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been  alike  unheeded,  and  in  spite  of  the 
best  efforts  of  careful  parents,   the  very 
house  in  which  a  family  has  dwelt,  selected 
because  it  was  thought  to  be  free  from  this 
curse,  has  furnished  the  temptation  against 
which  parental  care  and  anxiety  have  been 
in  vain.    The  dangers  of  this  situation  to 
those  of  tender  age  in  the  tenement-houses 
is  alarming.  We  have  ascertained  that  when 
dissc^ute   women   enter   a   tenement-house 
their  first  effort  is  to  make  friends  with  the 
children.    Children   have  been   lured   into 
their  rooms,  where  they  have  beheld  sights 
from  which  they  should  be  protected.    Fre- 
quently these  women  engage  one  family  in 
the   tenement  to  do  their  laundry  work, 
another    to    do    their    cooking,    and    still 
further   financial    arrangements   are   made 
with    the    housekeeper.       The    patronage 
which  they  can  distribute  is  thus  utilized 
to  make  friends  and  to  purchase  the  silence 
of  those  who  might  otherwise  object  to 
their  presence.       The  children  of  respec- 
table families  are  often  sent  to  the  prosti- 
tutes on  various  errands,  and  because  of 
the  gifts  made  to  the  children  these  women 
become  important  personages  in  the  house 
and  their  affairs  the  subject  of  frequent 
conversation.    The    familiarity    with    vice, 
often  in  its  most  flagrant  forms,  possessed 
by  very  young  children  because  of  the  con- 
dition just  described  has  profoundly  im- 
pressed   the    Commission.    Several    physi- 
cians have  informed  us  that  though  they 
as  children  had  lived  in  quarters  of  the  city 
where  prostitution   existed,   they  had  not 
possessed  a  tenth  of  the  knowledge  of  it 
which   they  find  almost  universal   among 
tenement-house  children  of  the  present  day. 
The  anxiety  of  reputable  parents  living  in 
houses  upon  which  these  harlots  have  de- 
scended is  most  pitiful.    One  of  our  charity 
workers  stated  that  she  had  heard  women 
living    in    tenement-houses    thus    infected 
bemoan  the  birth  of  a  daughter  because  of 
their   fear  of  the   dangers  to  which   she 
would  be  exposed.    And  the  same  worker 
declared  that  scarcely  a  day  passed  that 
some   woman   did   not   confide   to   her   a 
mother's  anxiety  and  despair  regarding  this 
tituation. 

But  it  is  not  the  children  alone  who  are 
contaminated!    Boys  and  young  men  liv- 


ing in  the  tenement-houses  are  tempted, 
and  become  addicted  to  habits  of  im- 
morality, because  of  the  constant  tempta- 
tion nlaced  before  them  almost  at  the  door 
of  their  home.  Still  more  distressing  is 
the  condition  of  young  girls.  Such  girls 
are  often  working  in  difficult  situations 
with  long  hours,  small  pay,  and  hard  work. 
When  they  return  to  their  homes  tired  and 
perhaps  discouraged  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
toil,  they  see  their  neighbors  living  lives  of 
apparent  ease,  dressing  far  better  than  they 
can  afford  to  dress  on  their  limited  wages, 
and  showing  by  their  manner  that  they  feel 
themselves  superior  to  those  who*  are  fool- 
ish enough  to  toil  when  they  might  be  at 
leisure.  The  very  sight  of  this  contrast 
with  their  own  condition  raises  despairing 
questions,  disappointments,  and  bitterness. 
After  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  character  of  the  prostitutes  has 
subsided,  as  it  inevitably  will,  if  the  evil 
is  encountered  daily,  the  girls  are  led  to 
consider  seriously  the  words  of  the  temp- 
ters. The  fall  of  many  girls,  daughters  of 
honest  and  reputable  parents,  has,  un- 
doubtedly, been  due  to  this  contamination. 
From  the  statement  of  many  in  a  position 
to  know  facts,  we  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  more  girls  have  been  started,  in  recent 
years,  upon  a  life  of  immorality,  because  of 
their  associations  in  the  tenement-houses, 
than  by  all  other  means  combined  that  sup- 
ply this  traffic 

Voicing  the  protests  of  tenement-house 
dwellers,  clergjrmen,  teachers,  and  many 
others  interested  in  the  welfare  of  tene- 
ment-house people,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends legislation  of  a  stringent  character 
for  the  suppression  of  prostitution  in  tene- 
ment-houses. While  there  may  be  serious 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  subject 
as  a  whole,  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  the  enforced  mingling 
in  the  same  house  of  old  and  young  with 
prostitutes  and  their  procurers.  Wherever 
this  evil  may  exist,  and  however  it  may  be 
dealt  with,  it  should  be  absolutely  eradi- 
cated from  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 

Tenement-house  labor  is  gen- 
Lakor  In     orally  carried  on  in  the  dwell- 

mg  room  of  the  family,  whert 
old  and  young  are  crowded  in   with  the 
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workers.  The  danger  of  contagion  when 
any  member  of  the  family  is  ill,  therefore,  is 
very  great.  A  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion has  seen  garments  piled  on  the  floor  in 
the  midst  of  dirt  and  rubbish,  garments 
stacked  on  the  bed,  and  some  of  them  used 
as  pillows  for  sick  children,  and  in  one  in- 
stance garments  were  found  stored  in  the 
same  room  with  a  sick  man  apparently  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  tuberculosis.  Such 
conditions  the  Commission  regards  as  a  seri- 
ous menace  to  public  health.  It  believes 
that  manufacturing  can  not  be  continued 
in  the  tenement-houses  with  safety  to  the 
general  public  except  at  great  expense  in 
the  way  of  investigation  and  supervision, 
in  view  of  the  immense  amount  of  labor  at 
present  carried  on  in  tenement-houses. 
The  Commission  does  not,  however,  feel 
warranted  in  recommending  the  absolute 
abolition  of  tenement-house  labor.  It 
recommends  the  amendment  of  Chapter  191 
of  the  Laws  of  1899  by  the  insertion  of  a 
proviso  that  no  license  shall  be  issued  for 
any  room  in  a  tenement-house  containing 
less  than  1,250  cubic  feet  of  air,  or  used 
for  the  purpose  of  cooking,  eating,  or  sleep 
ing,  for  children,  or  otherwise  than  as  a 
workshop.  This  recommendation  regarding 
the  size  of  the  room  in  which  labor  should 
be  allowed  is  based  upon  its  knowledge  of 
the  constant  use  by  all  the  members  of  the 
family  of  any  room  connected  with  a  living 
apartment.  It  is  also  based  upon  the  uni- 
versally accepted  fact  that  the  average  tene- 
ment-house family  consists  of  five  members, 
though  undoubtedly  in  frequent  instances 
the  boarders  taken  by  such  families  make 
the  average  size  higher.  Among  the  Italian 
garment  workers  it  has  been  frequently 
found  that  two  and  even  three  families, 
making  a  total  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  indi- 
viduals, occupy  a  single  apartment  But, 
taking  the  conservative  estimate  and  apply- 
ing the  provision  of  the  law  that  a  work- 
shop must  have  at  least  250  feet  of  cubic 
space  for  each  worker,  your  Commission 
believes  that  1,250  feet  should  be  required 
as  the  minimum  size  of  any  workroom  in 
a  tenement-house,  because  experience  has 
shown  that  an  average  of  not  less  than  five 
persons  will  use  the  room  for  a  greater  or 
less  part  of  the  day. 


This  requirement  of  space  seems  es- 
pecially important  in  view  of  the  disposition 
of  builders  to  make  the  living  room  of  the 
family  constantly  smaller  and  smaller. 

The  Commission  also  recommends  an 
increase  in  the  force  of  the  Factory  In- 
spector's Department  to  enable  him  to 
adequately  enforce  the  law  in  tenement- 
houses.    .     .    . 

The  Commission  has  at  all 
Ewllttt  times  sought  from  tenement 
T«fiantt.      dwellers  their  views  upon  this 

subject,  believing  that  they, 
better  than  any  one  else,  know  the  evils 
that  need  to  be  remedied.  It  has,  there- 
fore, submitted  with  this  report  a  special 
paper  containing  the  views  of  a  number  of 
such  persons.  It  has  been  stated  so  often 
in  the  past  that  the  tenement  dwellers  will 
not  appreciate  improvements  in  tenement- 
houses,  that  it  seemed  to  the  Commission 
specially  important  that  the  tenement-house 
dweller  should  speak  for  himself  on  the 
subject,  in  his  own  way. 

That  comparatively  little  space 

H^userin  '^  ^^^"  '^^  *^*^  rft^xt  to  tene- 
Bufftio  ment  conditions  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo  is  not  due  to  any  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  Commission  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  this  second  great 
city  of  the*  state,  which  by  its  enterprise 
and  rapid  growth  is  beginning  to  rival  the 
great  metropolis.  It  is  because  in  Buf- 
falo, thanks  to  wise  forethought  and  regu- 
lation, aided  by  favorable  natural  condi- 
tions, the  laboring  classes  have  been  housed 
largely  in  the  small,  single  family  house, 
and  the  tenement  evil,  so  far  as  it  is  caused 
by  construction,  hardly  exists.  Indeed, 
the  restrictive  regulations  of  Buffalo  as  re- 
spects, for  instance,  the  minimum  size  of 
courts  and  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  allotted  to  each  individual,  are  not 
only  in  advance  of  those  now  existing  in 
New  York,  but  are  more  stringent  than  the 
provisions  of  the  new  code  submitted  by 
this  Commission.  Not  only  is  Buffalo  in 
advance  of  New  York  in  its  building  re- 
quirements for  new  tenements,  but  it  is  in 
the  lead  as  respects  public  bathing  facilities. 
It  has  had  in  operation  for  several  years  a 
system    of    inexpensive    and    economically 
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conducted  public  baths  in  its  most  crowded 

districts. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  tene- 

^t*ifw  chU"  "*<^^-^<^"sc  legislation  should 
In  tht  Stito.  ^^^  ^  confined  merely  to  cities 
of  the  first  class,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  regulating  this  important  sub- 
ject in  time  is  fully  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
perience and  present  advantageous  position 
of  Buffalo.  That  conditions  there  should 
be  so  favorable  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  dangers  of  unrestricted  tenement- 
house  construction  were  realized  at  an  early 
date,  and  measures  taken  to  prevent  them 
before  many  unsanitary  tenements  had  been 
erected  and  before  property  interests  would 
thereby  be  affected.  The  scope  of  this  Com- 
mission's duties  has  not  extended  beyond 
cities  of  the  first  class.  No  examination 
has  been  made  into  the  tenement-house  con- 
ditions of  other  cities.  Facts  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission, 
however,  which  indicate  that  there  is  grave 
danger  lest  other  cities  of  the  state  repeat 
the  errors  of  New  York.  The  small  size 
of  a  city  furnishes  no  guarantee  that  it  will 
be  free  from  tenement-house  evils  and  con- 
stitutes no  reason  why  proper  regulation 
should  be  neglected.  A  city  of  a  neighbor- 
ing state,  though  it  .contains  only  80,000  in- 
habitants.  has  conditions  quite  as  bad  in 
some  respects  as  those  in  New  York. 

In  this  city  not  only  are  there  old  dilapi- 
dated wooden  and  brick  buildings  which 
formerly  were  private  residences  now  oc- 
cupied by  several  families,  but  also  there 
are  numerous  tenement-houses  erected  for 
the  special  purpose  of  housing  large  num- 
bers of  people,  and  recently  there  have  been 
erected  a  number  of  flats  and  tenement- 
houses  on  the  same  plan  as  the  New  York 
double-decker,  dumb-bell  tenement,  with 
small  airshafts. 

For  this  reason  the  Commission  recom- 
mends that  attention  be  given  in  time  to 
the  housing  conditions  in  other  cities 
throughout  the  state,  with  the  view  of  tak- 
ing the  same  measures  for  self-protection  as 
have  been  so  successfully  initiated  in  Buffalo. 
A  special  report  dealing  with 

In  Wlitr      tjjjg  subject  has  been  prepared 

'iTcm.'.!     «««»  ^«""«  P»rt  of  the  Com- 

mission's    report.    It    appears 

from  the  facts  therein  presented  that  in 


practically  none  of  the  twenty-seven  largest 
cities  of  this  country,  except  Boston,  Cin- 
cinnati, Jersey  City,  and  Hartford,  is  there 
what  can  be  called  a  tenement-house  prob- 
lem, and  that  in  the  great  majority  of  these 
cities  the  tenement-house,  as  known  in  New 
York,  does  not  exist  The  poor  people  and 
working  people  live  generally  in  small  one 
and  two-story  houses,  containing  at  most 
two  families,  while  often  the  houses  are 
owned  by  the  workingmen  themselves. 
Chicago,  with  a  population  of  a  million 
and  a  half,  has  practically  no  tenement- 
house  problem;  it  is  the  same  with  Phila- 
delphia, with  a  population  of  a  million  and 
a  quarter;  St.  Louis,  with  a  population  of 
over  half  a  million;  Cleveland,  Buffalo, 
San  Francisco,  Pittsburgh,  New  Orleans, 
Detroit,  Milwaukee,  and  Washington,  each 
of  which  cities  has  a  population  of  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  also  have  no  tenement- 
house  problem.  There  are,  of  course,  in  each 
one  of  these  cities  certain  bad  housing  con- 
ditions, which  gives  them  what  might  be 
called  a  housing  problem,  but  this  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  tenement-house  problem  as 
known  in  New  York  and  Boston. 

The  housing  problem  in  Lon- 

'"cHUr*"  ^^^  "  ^^^  foremost  political 
question  of  the  day,  and  the 
Commission  has  therefore  sought  to  ascer- 
tain what  evils  exist  in  leading  European 
cities,  in  the  hope  that  the  remedies  adopted 
to  cope  with  the  evils  there  might  be  of  as- 
sistance in  framing  recommendations  for 
New  York.  A  special  report  upon  this  sub- 
ject has  been  prepared  and  is  submitted 
with  the  report  of  the  Commission.  It  ap- 
pears from  this  study  that  the  conditions 
which  exist  in  New  York  are  practically  un- 
known in  any  European  city.  In  London 
the  majority  of  the '  tenement-houses  are 
small  two-story  and  three-story  buildings, 
and  the  greatest  evils  are  cellar  dwellings 
and  overcrowding  in  single  rooms.  The 
evil  of  overcrowding  on  the  lots  and  the 
very  serious  evils  of  lack  of  light  and  air, 
which  form  the  main  part  of  New  York's 
problem,  are  practically  unknown  in  Lon- 
don. Similar  conditions  exist  in  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  and  other  large  cities. 
Conditions  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  are 
somewhat  different.    There  the  nearest  ap- 
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proach  to  the  New  York  type  of  tenement- 
houses  is  to  be  found,  as  tall  buildings  ac- 
commodating numbers  of  people  exist  in 
these  Scotch  cities.  The  evils  of  lack  of 
light  and  air,  however,  and  the  evils  of  the 
airshaft  are  not  known  in  either  of  these 
communities.  The  same  is  true  of  con- 
ditions in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  other  European 
cities. 


Conclusion. 


As  the  members  of  the  Com- 


mission have  proceeded  in  the 
work  intrusted  to  tliem  by  the  Legislature, 
they  have  been  increasingly  and  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  variety  and  importance 
of  the  interests  involved.  There  is  not  a 
tenement-house  question.  There  are  a 
thousand  tenement-house  questions.  In 
New  York  certainly  there  is  no  group  of 
questions  that  so  profoundly  affects  the  pub- 
lic welfare  or  the  welfare  of  so  many  of  the 
public 

While  the  fundamental  evils  of  insuffi- 
cient light  and  air,  insufficient  fire  protec- 
tion, and  inadequate  sanitary  arrangements, 
as  well  as  that  most  fundamental  evil  of  all, 
failure  to  properly  enforce  the  law,  will 
continue  in  greater  or  less  degree,  there 
are  some  phases  of  the  tenement-house 
question  which  are  likely  to  change  and 
some  new  remedies  which  will  have  to  be 
applied,  either  to  meet  new  conditions  or 
to  take  the  place  of  remedies  which  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  ineffective.  The 
Commission  of  1894  recommended  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  then  existing  permanent  Tenement- 
House  Board,  consisting  of  certain  city 
officials  who  became  members  of  the  Board 
by  virtue  of  their  office,  because  this  Board 


had  done  nothing,  and,  with  the  other 
more  important  official  duties  imposed  upon 
its  members,  was  unlikely  to  do  anything. 
It  recommended,  however,  that  another 
statutory  commission  upon  the  subject  be 
created  by  the  Legislature  every  five  years. 
In  the  recommendation  for  the  periodic 
appointment  of  such  a  commission  the 
present  Commission  joins.  In  no  other  way 
can  the  shifting  conditions  of  the  various 
tenement-house  problems  be  so  effectively 
met. 

If,  however,  a  separate  tenement-house 
department  be  created  directly  charged  with 
tenement-house  supervision  and  with  no 
other  distracting  duties,  the  necessity  for 
such  a  commission  so  far  as  New  York  city 
is  concerned  will  be  much  diminished. 

The  present  Commission  is  larger  in  num- 
ber than  any  of  its  predecessors.  It  in- 
cludes among  its  members  and  officers  men 
who  have  planned  tenement-houses  as 
architects,  men  who  have  constructed  them 
as  builders,  men  who  have  managed  them 
as  agents,  men  who  have  lived  in  them, 
and  men  who  are  now  in  control  of 
them  as  owners.  Ic  also  includes  those 
who  have  been  officially  connected  with  all 
the  New  York  city  departments  charged 
with  tenement  supervision — the  Health  De- 
partment, the  Building  Department,  and  the 
Fire  Department,  as  well  as  others  who  are 
interested  in  tenement-house  conditions 
from  the  philanthropic  side.  A  conmiis- 
sion  thus  consti toted  has  had  unusual  facili- 
ties for  looking  at  the  subject  from  all  these 
different  points  of  view,  and  more  par- 
ticularly, perhaps,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  practical  business  man. 
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TKE  REeUlATION  BY  LAW  OF  6irTS  F(HI 
CHtRITABLE  PURPOSES. 

MORN  AY   WILLIAMS. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  Senate  Bill 
No.  398'  seems  to  be  called  (or 
at  this  time.  The  bill  in  question  is 
one  to  amend  Chapter  701  of  the 
Laws  of  1893,  which  was  entitled 
"An  Act  to  Regulate  Gifts  for 
Charitable  Purposes,"  This  last- 
named  act,  which  was  drafted  by  the 
present  writer,  was  an  effort  to 
bring  back  the  courts  of  New  York 
state  into  line  with  the  decisions  of 
courts  in  the  majority  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  Great  Britain,  on  the 
subject  of  gifts  for  charitable  pur- 
poses.      It  was  accordingly  drawn 

'The  text  of  ihe  bill  is  printed  below. 


with  great  brevity,  and  did  not  pur- 
port, in  any  way,  to  codify  the  law. 
It  merely  provided  that  certain  gifts 
were  not  to  be  deemed  invalid  by 
reason  of  indefiniteness ;  that  the 
legal  title  to  property  so  given  should 
vest  in  a  trustee,  if  named,  if  not,  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  the 
latter  court  should  have  control  over 
gifts  of  this  character,  and  the  At- 
torney-General should  represent  the 
beneficiaries.  The  object  desired  was 
almost  at  once  realized  by  the  courts. 
The  act  did  not  take  effect  until 
the  13th  day  of  May,  1893,  but  in 
the  case  of  Dammert  v.  Osbom  ( 140 
N.  Y.  30),  decided  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  on  the  28th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1893,  while  this  act  did  not 
come  directly  in  question,  its  object 
was  recognized  and  animadverted 
upon.  Judge  O'Brien,  who  deliv- 
ered the  opinion  of  the  Court,  says  at 
page  43 : 

"This  statute  indicates  an  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to 
enforce  and  uphold  charitable  be- 
quests not  heretofore  recognized  as 
valid,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
■first  step  in  the  direction  of  modify- 
ing that  body  of  law  which  this 
Court  has  built  up  on  the  ruins  of 
the  system  outlined  in  Williams  v. 
Williams  (8  N.  Y.  525).  The  re- 
sult which  the  second  division  of 
this  Court  was  constrained  to  reach 
in  a  recent  case  of  public  importance. 
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no  doubt  had  some  influence  in  cre- 
ating the  sentiment  which  is  embod- 
ied in  the  law.  (Tilden  v.  Green, 
130,  N.  Y.  29.)"      ■ 

In  a  much  more  recent  case,  that 
of  Allen  V.  Stevens  (161  N.  Y.  122), 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  a  very  ex- 
haustive opinion  by  Chief  Justice 
Parker,  considered  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  effect  of  this  act,  and  held 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  restore  the  ancient  law  as 
to  gifts  for  charitable  purposes. 
Now  the  bill  pending,  Senate  Bill  No. 
398,  offered  as  an  amendment 
to  Chapter  701,  of  the  Laws  of  1893, 
is  an  attempt  to  codify  a  portion  of 
the  ancient  law  of  charitable  gifts, 
namely  what  is  known  as  the  cy  pres 
doctrine,  and  to  incorporate  the  doc- 
trine so  codified  into  the  statutory 
law  of  the  state.  This  attempt 
seems  to  the  subscriber  an  unfortu- 
nate one  for  the  reason  that  it  fall^ 
into  the  very  error  which  the  act 
that  it  attempts  to  amend  sought  to 
avoid,  namely,  that  of  stating  a  hard- 
and-fast  rule,  instead  of  allowing  the 
Courts  to  interpret  the  law  in  the 
light  of  previous  decisions  of  other 
courts.  The  attitude  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  as  shown  in  the  two  cases 
cited  proves  that  the  Courts  are 
awake  to  the  situation,  and  intend  to 
restore  the  English  doctrine,  a  part  of 
which  is  the  doctrine  sought  to  be 
codified  by  the  pending  bill. 

A  further  danger  that  appears  to 
the  subscriber  is  that  the  amended 
Section  2  appears  to  limit  the  duty 
of  the  Attorney-General  in  enforcing 
trusts  and  representing  beneficiaries 
to  cases  in  which  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  apply  to  the  court  for  a  mod- 
ification of  the  original  terms  of  a 
.gift  for  charitable  purposes,  thus 
taking  away  one  of  the  very  objects 
provided  for  by  Chapter  701  of  the 


Laws  of  1893.  For  these  reasons 
it  seems  to  the  subscriber  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  bill,  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  should  be  placed  upon  the 
statute  books,  not  because  the  cy 
pres  doctrine  should  not  apply,  nor 
because  the  language  used  by  the 
drafter  of  the  pending  bill  is  not  a 
fairly  substantial  statement  of  that 
doctrine,  but  because  it  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  much  better 
that  the  courts  should  apply  the  doc- 
trine than  that  the  Legislature 
should  undertake  to  state  the  "doc- 
trine in  new  language,  which  would 
itself  be  the  subject  of  judicial  in- 
terpretation. 

New  York,  March  2,  1901. 


CY  PRES. 


Senate  Bill  No.  398,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Elsberg,  entitled  "An  Act  to 
Regulate  Gifts  for  Charitable  Pur- 
poses,*' reads  as  follows  [the  portion 
to  be  added  is  in  italics] : 

Section  i.  Section  two  of  chapter 
seven  hundred  and  one  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three 
is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows : 

§  2.  The  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  control  over  gifts,  grants,  be- 
quests and  devises  in  all  cases  pro- 
vided for  by  section  one  of  this  act 
and,  zvhenever  it  shall  appear  to  the 
Court  that  circumstances  have  so 
changed  since  the  execution  of  an  in- 
strument containing  a  gift,  grant, 
bequest  or  devise  to  religious,  educa- 
tional, charitable  or  benevolent  uses 
as  to  render  impracticable  or  inex- 
pedient a  literal  compliance  zvith  the 
terms  of  such  instrument,  the  Court 
may,  upon  the  application  of  a  per- 
son or  corporation  interested  and 
upon  such  notice,  if  any,  as  the  Court 
shall  direct,  make  an  order  directing 
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that  such  gift,  grant,  bequest  or  de- 
vise  shall  be  administered  •  dr  ex- 
pended in  such  manner  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  will  most  ef- 
fectually accomplish  the  general  pur- 
pose of  the  instrument^  without  re- 
gard to  and  free  from  any  specific 
restriction,  limitation  or  direction 
contained  therein.  The  Attorney- 
General  shall  represent  the  beneficia- 
ries in  all  such  cases,  and  it  shall  be 
his  duty  to  enforce  such  trusts  by 
proper  proceedings  in  the  court. 

§  2.    This    act    shall    take    effect 
immediately. 


LETTER  ADDRESSED  BY  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF 
CANTERBURY  ON  BEHALF  OF  SOCIETIES 
FOR  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  CHARITY  TO 
EDWARD  VII,  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  QUEEN 
VICTORU. 


To     the    King's    Most    Excellent 
Majesty. 

Sire:  In  common  with  all  vour 
people  we  would  express  to  your 
Majesty  the  deq>est  sympathy  in  the 
sorrow  that  has  befallen  your 
Majesty  and  the  Nation  by  the  death 
of  her  late  Majesty  our  dearly  be- 
loved Queen. 

Whenever  there   was   sorrow   or 

suffering,   disaster   or   calamity,   at 

home  or   abroad,   our   Queen   was 

quick  to  express  her  sympathy  and  to 

show    her    compassion.       A    large 

charity  seemed  always  to  rule  her 
thoughts  and  to  guide  her. 

Of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety in  London  her  late  Majesty, 
now  many  years  since,  most  gra- 
ciously accepted  the  post  of  patron. 
And  in  those  years  there  have  sprung 
up  similar  societies  in  the  leading 
cities  of  Great  Britain,  or  allied  and 
corresponding   societies   already   in 


existence  have  joined  in  the  common 
movement. 

In  the  colonies  and  in  the  United 
States  of  America  also  there  are 
many  societies  for  the  organization 
of  charity  or  for  association  in  char- 
itable work. 

The  members  of  these  societies  in 
the  United  States  of  America, 
though  not  subjects  of  your 
Majesty,  speak  our  common  Eng- 
lish tongue,  and  in  all  friendliness 
and  love  revere  the  memory  of  our 
late  Queen.  Some  of  them,  there- 
fore, have  joined  in  transmitting 
this  letter  to  your  Majesty. 

r  forward  this  letter  of  sympathy 
and  condolence,  I  feel  assured,  on 
behalf  of  many  charity  organiza- 
tion societies,  but  I  mention  those 
especially  in  the  following  cities 
from  which  messages  have  been  re- 
ceived; namely,  besides  London, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  York,  Leeds,  Rochdale, 
Nottingham,  Leicester,  Winchester, 
Worcester,  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Car- 
diff, Cheltenham,  Brighton. 

And  on  behalf  especially  of  so- 
cieties in  the  following  cities  of  the 
United  States  of  America  I  am  de- 
sired also  to  transmit  a  message  to 
your  Majesty:  New  York  city  and 
Buffalo  (New  York  state);  Boston 
(Mass.);  Philadelphia  (Pa.);  and 
Baltimore  (Md.). 

In  the  absence  of  Lieut.-Gen.  the 
Right  lion.  Lord  Methuen,  now 
serving  in  South  Africa,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  London 
Society,  I  sign  this  letter  as  its  Pres- 
ident. 

I  am 
Your   Majesty's  faithful  and 
obedient   servant, 
F.  Cantuar. 

CuAftiTY  Organization  Society, 
15  Buckingham  Street. 

Strand.  London.  W.  C. 
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HOW  TO  EXAMINE  AN  INSTITUTION. 


CHAS.    F.    WINGATE. 


[Second  article.  See  Charities  of  Feb- 
ruary i6  for  the  first  ariicle  in  this  series, 
published  under  the  beading  **  Sanitation  of 
Public  Institutions."] 

As  an  aid  to  the  managers  and  advisory 
boards  and  committees  of  charitable  or  cor- 
rectional institutions,  and  to  volunteer  visi- 
tors to  such  institutions,  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing hints  as  to  how  to  determine  the  sanitary 
condition  of  a  building  of  this  class,  based 
upon  my  professional  experience  of  many 
years. 

In  approaching  such  a  building;  one  should 
first  notice  its  surroundings  and  general 
aspect.  Is  it  shut  in  by  other  buildings  ?  Is 
it  open  to  the  free  circulation  of  air?  Are 
there  many  trees  to  obstruct  sun  and  air,  and 
create  and  foster  damp?  Is  the  site  high 
and  dry,  or  low  and  damp?  Are  the  build- 
ings of  brick,  stone,  or  wood?  Does  the 
rain  and  melted  snow  soak  into  th6  ground 
around  the  foundations  ?  Is  the  roof  water 
carried  away  from  the  building  so  as  not  to 
saturate  the  soil?  Are  there  abundant 
windows?  Does  the  building  face  so  as  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  prevailing  summer 
breezes?  Are  there  sheltered  yards  or  walks 
for  exercise  in  pleasant  weather?  Is  the 
general  aspect  cheerful  and  wholesome,  or 
bleak  and  forbidding  ? 

On  entering  the  building,  is  the  indoor 
atmosphere  fresh  and  pure,  or  is  it  stale, 
close  and  stoggy — a  combination  of  odors 
from  kitchen  and  laundry,  and  of  floors 
scrubbed  too  frequently  until  they  become 
water  soaked?  Are  the  inmates  pallid,  inert 
and  tired,  and  do  the  employes  look  nervous, 
worn  and  anxious? 

Do  flowers  and  vines  flourish  and  is  there 
any  sunlight  apparent,  or  any  circulation  of 
air?  Where  plants  thrive,  human  beings  do 
also,  as  they  both  require  light  and  air, 
while  plants  suffer  from  dust  and  a  dry 
atmosphere.  Darkness  and  dirt  are  akin. 
It  is  impossible  to  keep  a  place  clean  if  there 
are  dark  corners  and  general  dinginess.  In 
one  of  the  finest  hospital  buildings  'in  the 
world  the  corridors  are  lighted  by  gas  by 
day,  and,  in  the  matron's  bathroom  I  had  to 
strike  a  match  to  distinguish  the  porcelain 


tub.  It  is  marvelous  how  little  regard  is 
paid  to  light  by  most  builders.  It  is  a  crying 
evil  in  houses  of  every  class  and  size. 

Examine  the  cracks  in  the  floor,  and  if 
they  are  full  of  wet  dirt,  as  is  often  the  case, 
it  shows  too  much  swilling  of  water  over  old. 
rotting  floors.  I  prsfer  using  a  damp  mop  to 
such  wholesale  methods,  which  may  do  for 
a  ship's  deck,  but  not  for  a  corridor  or  dining 
room  occupied  by  human  beings. 

Let  us  now  investigate  the  cellar  and 
basement,  for  the  under-pinning  of  a  building 
is  the  vital  part.  It  affects  the  whole 
structure.  If  we  find  dirt,  disorder,  cobwebs, 
and  neglect  there,  we  may  condemn  the 
management  at  once.  In  the  cellar  is  the 
heating  apparatus  and  air  supply.  There 
fuel  is  stored  and  often  the  refrigerator,  and 
hence  the  importance  of  having  it  sweet -and 
dry,  light  and  airy. 

'* Houses,  like  plants,  must  not  have 
wet  feet,^'  and  a  damp  cellar  is  the 
worst  of  all  evils.  Therefore  look  sharply 
for  signs  of  damp.  If  the  pipes  and  other 
metal  work  are  rusty  ;  if  the  plastered  ceil- 
ing bulges,  or  has  fallen  in  large  patches 
and  the  exposed  laths  **  buckle ;  *'  if  the 
cracks  in  the  stone  or  brick  flooring  are 
black  with  moisture  ;  if  the  beams  and  posts 
have  become  mere  punk  with  dry  rot  so  that 
a  knife  will  penetrate  them  like  cheese ;  or 
if  the  walls  are  clammy  with  moisture  ;  then 
the  cellar  should  be  condemned.  Vegetables 
will  rot  there,  cobwebs  and  mildew  flourish, 
and  mould  and  decay  abound.  Cellar  air 
will  rise  to  every  floor,  and  penetrate  every 
cranny  and  crevice.  If  it  is.foul  and  damp 
it  debilitates  and  weakens  the  inmates,  and 
subjects  them  to  colds  and  to  increased 
danger  of  infection.  Show  me  a  house  ex- 
posed to  such  influences  and  I  will  guarantee 
a  continuous  crop  of  little  ailments,  and 
regular  outbreaks  of  typhoid,  diphtheria  and 
grip  when  they  dre  epidemic.  You  can  not 
have  health  where  there  is  constant  indoor 
damp. 

Next  look  at  the  plumbing.  If  the  drain 
pipes  are  hidden  under  ground,  then  suspect 
them  ;  they  should  be  exposed  to  view  along 
the  side  wall  or  ceiling.  If  they  are  of  brick 
or  stone,  so  much  the  worse.  If  they  have 
sagged,  or  are  not  properly  supported,  they 
need  bracing  up.  Are  they  light  cast-iron, 
brittle,  and  rusted,  of  thin  metal  and   short 
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hubs?  Then  they  should  be  replaced  with 
extra  heavy  cast-iron.  See  that  the  lead  in 
the  joints  does  not  protrude,  owing  to 
unequal  expansion  and  contraction,  and 
that  the  lead  shows  the  marks  of  the 
plumber's  calking  tool.  If  pipes  are 
pieced  with  pieces  of  sheet  lead  or  tin 
wrapped  with  wire,  it  proves  chokage  with 
grease  and  that  some  botch  plumber  has 
been  meddling  with  them.  If  there  are  traps 
or  manholes  to  open  for  removing  obstruc- 
tions, which  have  flat,  round  covers,  see  that 
they  are  tight,  as  they  easily  work  loose,  and 
should  be  replaced  by  brass  trap  screws. 
Note  if  areas  are  protected  from  dead  leaves 
and  dirt,  and  if  open  to  rain  and  snow,  that 
the  latter  does  not  soak  into  a  hole  in  the 
ground. 

Are  there  windows  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
cellar  so  as  to  insure  a  cross-current  of  air, 
«nd  are  they  ever  opened  ?  Are  ashes  stored 
for  any  time  in  the  cellar?  Are  the  coal  bins 
so  high  as  to  obstruct  light  and  air  circula- 
tion? Are  there  any  plumbing  fixtures  in 
the  cellar,  excepting  a  sink  to  draw  water  ? 
If  so,  they  are  not  desirable. 

What  is  the  source  of  the  fresh-air  supply? 
Is  it  liable  to  be  contaminated  from  coal- 
dust,  sheet-dust  or  ashes?  How  long  since 
the  cold-air  box  was  cleaned  ?  Is  it  made  of 
galvanized  iron,  or  of  unseasoned  wood  full 
of  cracks  and  openings  for  cellar  air  to  enter? 
Has  it  a  wire  netting  to  filter  the  air  ?  Lastly, 
are  there  any  recesses  in  the  walls  where 
drain  pipes  are  carried,  which  allow  cellar 
air  to  rise  to  upper  floors  ? 

Here,  then,  are  a  few  detailed  questions 
regarding  the  main  features  and  situation  of 
«n  ordinary  institution,  and  relative  to  the 
cellar  alone.  In  a  later  article  I  will  treat 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  building.  I  will  be 
glad  to  answer  questions  relative  to  other 
points  which  I  may  have  omitted,  if  any 
reader  of  Charities  desires  further  informa- 
tion. ^_^_^____^_^___ 

A  new  pavilion  for  the  isolation 
and  treatment  of.  cases  of  contagious 
ophthalmia  has  been  opened  at  the 
New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 
The  building  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  James  N. 
Piatt,  and  presented  to  the  institu- 
tion. 


CONFIREMCC  AT  IHIRD  MSTRICT  OFHCL 


The  conference  on  "Truancy  and 
how  To  Prevent  It,"  held  at  the  office 
of  the  Third  District  Committee,  at 
297  Broome  Street,  on  February  27 

was  valuable  and  interesting. 

The  first  address  was  by  Mr. 
Alfred  T.  V.  Brennan,  head  master 
of  the  City  Truant  School,  who  em- 
phasized as  the  causes  of  truancy 
the  natural  love  of  roaming,  the  bad 
influence  of  older  boys  and  young 
men,  the  neglect  of  parents,  and  pov- 
erty. The  means  suggested  by  Mr. 
Brennan  for  preventing  truancy 
were  the  following:  Change  in  the 
law  which  terminates  commitments 
for  truancy  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year,  so  that  confirmed  truants  could 
be  detained  long  enough  to  affect 
their  habits ;  influences  which  should 
reach  the  young  men  between  six- 
teen and  twenty-one,  who  are  now 
dangerous  loafers ;  trade  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  boys  who  have  no 
interest  in  the  regular  courses  of 
study,  but  wlio  could  be  kept  in 
school  if  they  were  taught  things 
they  like. 

Mrs.  George  B.  Robinson,  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Protectory,  spoke 
of  the  inefficacy  of  the  short  terms 
for  truants,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
stopping  truancy  at  once  by  notify- 
ing parents  of  the  very  first  absence 
from  school,  and  recommended  that 
personal  calls  should  be  made  upon 
parents  by  truant  officers,  notice  by 
mail  not  being  sufficient. 

Miss  Farrell,  a  public  school  teach- 
er who  has  an  "ungraded  class'*  of 
boys  of  truant  disposition,  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  of  age,  dwelt  upon 
the  necessity  of  individual  teaching, 
and  of  small  classes  in  order  thiat 
individual  teaching  may  be  possible; 
also  the  necessity  of  educating  by 
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inducing  the  boy  to  "express  him- 
self,'*.. She  said  that  *'7>«pression  ** 
arid  *V^pression"  had  heretofore 
been  the  means  employed,  where- 
as **^Jri)ression  was  the  only  ef- 
fective method.  That  the  object 
of  the  teacher  should  be  to  create 
in  her  school  "the  atmosphere 
Qf  the  ideal  home,"  that  the  children 
must,  he  allowed  to  "do  something" 
which  they  like,  and  from  this  they 
can  be  led  on  to  an  interest  in  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  will  soon  be 
ready  to  do  what  the  teacher  likes. 
She  agreed  with  Mr.  Brennan  that 
without  manual  training  truancy 
could  never  be  prevented.  She 
protested,  however,  against  ever 
pending  a  boy  to  an  institution  for 
truancy. 

Mr.  Francis  Taber,  of  the  Boys' 
Club  in  St.  Mark's  Place,  professed 
his  ignorance  of  the  subject  dis- 
cussed, as,  though  a  school  teacher  for 
many  years,  he  had  never  seen  a  tru- 
ant, nor,  since  working  among  boys 
in  N^w  York,  had  he  ever  met  a  bad 
boy.  He  felt  that  boys  could  always 
be  managed  if  you  took  them  indi- 
vidually and  were  pleasant  with  them. 
"Action  and  reaction  being  equal,  if 
you  undertake  to  punish  a  boy,  he 
always  undertakes  to  punish  you, 
and  generally  succeeds." 

After  some  general  discussion,  the 
meeting  adjourned.  The  next  con- 
ference will  be  held  on  Wednesdav, 
March  2y,  at  four  p.  m.,  and  the  sub- 
ject discussed  will  be  "Manual 
Training  and  Recreation."  Every 
one  interested  is  invited  to  attend. 
J.  S.  L. 

The  Post-Graduate  Medical  Hos- 
pital has  received  an  anonymous 
gift  of  $15,000  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  in  perpetuity  three  beds 
in  the  Babies*  Wards. 


HOTEL  FOR  WOMEN. 


The  Woman's  Hotel  Company, 
which  is  about  to  build  a  hotel  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  business  and 
professional  women,  has  purchased 
the  property  which  has  been  occu- 
pied for  more  than  a  generation  by 
the  "American  Female  Guardian 
Society  and  Home  for  the  Friend- 
less," extending  through  from 
Twenty-ninth  to  Thirtieth  Streets, 
with  seventy-five  feet  frontage  on 
each  street.  The  company  will 
take  possession  in  June,  and  will 
immediately  proceed  to  demolish 
the  present  buildings  and  erect  a 
substantial  twelve-story,  fireproof 
building,  capable  of  accommodating 
about  five  hundred  guests.  Four 
architects  of  acknowledged  ability 
are  already  at  work  upon  competitive 
plans  which  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Building  Committee  early  in  April. 
The  hotel  will  be  equipped  with  all 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  an 
up-to-date  hostelry,  and  the  direc- 
tors expect,  by  the  familiar  economies 
of  consolidation,  to  supply  to  its 
guests  much  more  for  their  money 
than  can  be  aflforded  by  the  average 
middle-class  boarding  house. 

There  is  no  more  philanthropy 
about  the  enterprise  than  inheres  in 
a  street  railway,  a  gas  plant,  or  any 
other  business  undertaking  which  in- 
creases the  well-being  and  supplies 
the  needs  of  a  community.  It  will 
be  carried  on  upon  strict  business 
principles,  with  a  view  to  returning 
a  reasonable  profit  to  its  stockhold- 
ers. Its  estimates  have  the  con- 
firmation of  five  of  the  leading  hotel 
firms  of  the  city,  who  have  taken 
much  interest  in  the  project  because 
of  the  embarrassment  they  con- 
stantly are  under  when  unattended 
women  apply  for  shelter. 

Owing  to  its  fortunate  purchase 
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of  ground,  by  which  it  saves  $90,- 
000  of  its  tentative  appropriation 
for  a  site,  the  company  is  now  ready 
to  proceed  with  all  activity  to  build. 
In  order  to  reduce  its  contemplated 
mortgage,  it  offers  the  small  amount 
of  treasury  stock  remaining  of  its 
authorized  capital  to  those  who 
wish  to  make  a  good  investment, 
and  at  the  same  time  take  part  in  a 
public-spirited  enterprise,  for  which 
there  is  a  large  demand  and  a  com- 
paratively unoccupied  field.  The 
office  of  the  company  is  in  the  Town- 
s^nd  Building,  1123  Broadway, 
where  further  information  can  be 
had.  

The  authorities  at  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital have  determined  to  transfer 
to  the  police  authorities  for  more 
suitable  and  adequate  treatment 
those  who  are  frequently  received  in 
the  alcoholic  ward  after  a  pro- 
longed period  of  drunkenness.  The 
Medical  Journal y  commenting  on  this 
action,  says  that  **  because  the  tend- 
ency to  habitual  drunkenness  is 
often  a  disease,  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  it  is  not  frequently 
merely    a   vice,"   and   approves  the 

measure,  save  in  cases  in  which 
careful  observation  shows  collateral 
evidence  making  indisputable  the 
fact  of  irresponsibility. 
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Mount  Olivet  Baptist  Clnircb,  i6rWest  Fifty- 
third  Street.  The  Rev.  Charles  T.Walker,  129 
West  Fifty-third  Street. 
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The  Strangers*  Church,  123  West  Twelfth 
Street,  is  not  k  branch  of  The  Church  of  the 
Strangers,  but  an  independent  organization. 
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Riverside  Day  Nursery,  121  West  Sixty-third 
Street.  Officers  for  190 1  :  Mrs.  Thomas  E. 
Hardenburgh,  president;  Mrs.  Redford  J. 
Mount,  treasurer  ;  Miss  Mary  Hamill,  secre- 
tary, 317  West  Eighty-seventh  Street. 
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Faith  Presbyterian  Church,  359  West  Fofty^ 
eighth  Street.  The  Rev.  Robert  R.  White,  319 
West  Fifty-eighth  Street. 
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Blue  Anchor  Society,  105  East  Twenty*^ 
second  Street.  Mrs.  Mary  Graham  Young, 
treasurer,  137  St.  Paul's  Avenue,  Stapleton, 
S.  I. 
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THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATIpN  SOCIETY 
appeals  for  $150  to  place  a  man  in  a  permanent 
home.  His  advanced  years  prevent  hi9  securing 
employment,  and  he  has  no  relatives  in  a  positioD  to 
come  to  bis  relief.  During;  his  unsuccessful  eflfortt  to 
manage  without  assistance  he  has  secured  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all  who  have  known  him. 

For  $aoo  to  provide  a  monthly  pension  for  a  widow  - 
with  SIX  children  all  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
for  a  deserted  wife  and  six  children,  the  eldest  but 
nine  years.  The  earnings  of  these  mothers  are  in< 
sufficient  for  such  large  families,  and' in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  breaking  up  of  the  homes  and  scattering  the 
children,  the  pensions  are  needed  until  the  older  chil- 
dren become  wage  earners. 

Any  money  for  these  cases  sent  to  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  105  East  aad  Street,  will  be  duly 
and  publicly  acknowledged. 

The  Society  also  acknowledges  the  following  con- 
tributions in  response  to  its  recent  appeals  on  behalf 
of  a  widow  with  live  children,  the  mother  being  dis- 
abled by  a  partial  paralysis  and  the  smallest  child 
being  an  infant  three  months  old  ;  on  behalf  of  a 
widow  and  four  children,  the  eldest  not  quite  ten 
years  of  age ;  to  complete  the  amount  needed  to 
secure  admission  into  a  home  for  an  aged  German 
woman  eighty-one  years  old  ;  to  pay  rent  for  a  mother 
seventy-one  and  her  daughter  lorly-two  years  old, 
the  daughter  being  an  epileptic  :  to  provide  trans- 
portation to  Cuba  for  a  Cuban  woman  and  her  son 
eighteen  years  old,  the  latter  a  consumptive: 

"E.  F.  C.  P."  $150;  "K.  A.  W."  $50:  Savings  of 
Carola  and  Frederick  "  $50 ;  "  C.  M.  H.^'  %v> ;  "  L.  R." 
$25;  N.  Witherell  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Iredell  $20  each; 
'•  H.,"  Mrs.  R.  H.  Pickard. ''  E.  N.."  '*  E.  E.  D."     '  J. 

B.  J.,"  "Cash,"  Evening  Post,  ♦*£.  V.J."  and  **A. 
L.''  $10  each  -.  "  G.  M."  ^6  ;  "  Gratitude,  through  .V. 
r.  limes;'  Mrs.  M.  S.  Munsill.  Mrs.  M.  H.  Mack,"C. 
A.  W.,"  -J.E.  B.,"   "Newport,"  "F.F.  W.."   Miss 

C.  J.  Carll,  "A.  H.J.."  "Marion,"  "  E.  K  M."  and 
"  C."  $5  each  ;  "  R.  G.  P.,"  "  R.  F."  and  -  R.  H."  $3 
each;  '*E.  F."  and  J.  L.  Montgomery  $a  each: 
"  Louise  E.. "  Herman  Dhsler,  *' A."  and  "C.  I.  E.'* 
$1  each. 
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We  publish  elsewhere  the  second 
of  an  instructive  series  of  papers  by 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Wingate,  Sanitary 
Engineer  on  the  sanitation  of  chari- 
table and  other  public  institutions. 
The  suggestions  given  in  these 
articles  are  exceedingly  practical 
and  do  not  presuppose  technical 
knowledge. 

Visitors  to  hospitals,  children's 
institutions,  homes  for  the  aged, 
almshouses,  workhouses,  or  peniten- 
tiaries, will  find  the  directions  given 
of  great  value,  whether  they  go 
officially  or  as  private  citizens.  Cor- 
respondence is  invited  from  any  who 
wish  fuller  information. 


The  Rev.  W.  E.  Johnson,  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
P.  E.,  New  York  city,  has  found  a 
new  grievance  for  the  poor  of  our 
modern  cities.  As  reported  in  an 
Albany    newspaper,   he    announces 


that  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  the 
day,  greater  than  any  of  the  com- 
mercial monopolies  and  trusts  which 
have  been  so  severely  censured,  is 
the  monopoly  of  charitable  help  by 
the  rich.  We  hesitate  to  accept 
newspaper  reports  of  Father  John- 
son's sermons,  as  we  have  learned 
by  previous  experience  that  they 
sometimes  misrepresent  his  remarks; 
and  the  declaration  above  quoted  is 
certainly  not  in  harmony  with  the 
assertion  which  he  has  been  known 
to  make  in  public  conferences,  that 
the  poor  are  far  more  generous  to 
each  other  than  the  rich  are  to  the 
poor,  in  which  latter  sentiment  we 
have  always  agreed  with  him. 

Father  Johnson  is  known  to  be 
opposed  to  any  exchange  of  infor- 
mation  in  regard  to  relief  disburse- 
ments, even  among  the  different 
churches  of.  the  same  denomination; 
and  he  apparently  believes  that  any 
duly  ordained  clergyman  is  endowed 
with  adequate  wisdom  and  intuitive 
knowledge  to  detect  imposture,  and 
to  apply  the  right  remedy  to  all 
situations  of  distress  and  depend- 
ence, however  complicated  or  puz- 
zling such  situations  might  be  to 
those  who  devote  their  entire  time 
and  energies  to  the  solution  of  such 
problems,  or  to  disinterested  laymen 
who  have  only  the  equipment  of  the 
ordinary  charitably  disposed  citizen. 
Perhaps  a  more  accurate  statement 
of  his  views  would  be  that  the  poor 
and  the  rich  alike  have  a  perfect  and 
unlimited  right  to  demand  aid  of 
the  kind  which  they  believe  them- 
selves to  need  from  their  pastor,  and 
that  the  latter  has  no  right  to  take 
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Others  into  his  confidence  in  extend- 
ing such  aid. 

The  question  is  whether  the 
confessional  or  the  physician's 
diagnosis  .  and  treatment  afford 
the  better  analogy  for  the  one 
to  whom  an  appeal  is  made  for 
charitable  assistance.  We  prefer 
the  latter.  We  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  poor  for  those  who  are  trying  to 
aid  them  to  take  counsel  together — 
to  profit  by  each  others  experiences. 
The  confidences  of  the  poor  should 
certainly  be  respected  as  rigidly  as 
those  of  the  rich,  and  no  system  of 
registration  or  of  conferences  should 
ignore  this  elementary  and  obvious 
principle.  We  firmly  believe  also,, 
however,  that  it  is  wrong  to  reward 
and  encourage  destitution,  vagrancy 
and  chronic  dependence;  and  that  it  is 
right  for  citizens  of  different  religious 
faiths,  of  different  nationalities,  and 
of  different  politics  to  unite  their 
efforts  intelligently  in  a  co-operative 
effort  to  aid  those  who  are  unfortu- 
nate  and  to  remove  the  causes  of 
their  destitution  when  they  are  re- 
movable. 

We  would  welcome  the  dawning 
of  an  era  in  which  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  neighborly  relations, 
through  the  advance  of  social  pros- 
perity and  the  more  equable  distri- 
bution of  the  products  of  human 
industry  all  systems  of  organized 
charity  could  be  dispensed  with.  So 
long,  however,  as  conditions  exist  in 
which  the  alternative  to  organized 
charity  is  not  an  ideal  state  of  this 
kind,  but  simply  disorganized  charity 
with  all  its  amply  demonstrated  in- 


juries to  the  poor,  and  to  the  inde- 
pendent, self-supporting  body  of  the 
peoplej  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
other  sermons  are  likely  to  be  more 
serviceable  in  stimulating  fruitful 
lenten  thoughts  than  those  which 
advocate  the  unorganized  plan. 


The  full  text  of  the  Elsberg  bill 
formulating  a  part  of  the  common 
law  relating  to  charitable  endow- 
ments is  published  in  this  number  of 
Charities,  together  with  a  com- 
munication on  the  subject  from  Mr. 
Mornay  Williams  of  the  New  York 
Bar,  who  drafted  the  original  bill  of 
which  the  pending  measure  is  an 
amendment. 

In  England,  the  Charities  Commis- 
sioners, devote  great  ingenuity  and 
labor  to  devising  new  "schemes" 
for  the  management  of  endowments 
which  in  the  public  interests  can  not 
wisely  be  used  as  the  donors 
prescribed. 

As  this  country  becomes  older, 
and  social  conditions  change,  the 
importance  of  establishing  sound 
principles  for  the  administration  of 
such  endowments  will  become 
greater.  An  influential  school  of 
economists  has  long  contended  that 
charitable  endowments  are  unwise. 
The  argument  against  them  is  less 
valid  if  the  state  retains  a  free  hand 
in  regard  to  "restrictions,  limitations, 
or  directions  **  laid  down  by  donors, 
when  it  has  become  clear  that  cir- 
cumstances have  so  changed  as  to 
make  it  **  impracticable  or  inexpe- 
dient "  to  comply  with  them. 

It  may  be  thought  that  such  dis- 
regard of  the   expressed   wishes   of 
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donors  may  discourage  liberal  gifts. 
It  is  probable  that  on  the  contrary 
it  will  encourage  them.  Any  sensi- 
ble man  knows  that  he  can  not 
foresee  conditions  of  the  indefinite 
future.  If,  therefore,  he  knows  that 
future  ages  will  adapt  his  gift  to  the 
needs  then  existing,  he  may  well  be 
disposed  to  give  with  less  hesita- 
tion  than  if  he  can  foresee  only 
such  abortive  and  injurious  results 
as  have  sometimes  followed  literal 
compliance  with  an  antiquated  in- 
strument. 


By  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals handed  down  February  26, 
it  was  held  that,  *The  provisions 
of  the  Labor  Law  (Chapter  415, 
Laws  of  1897),  that  the  wages 
paid  to  laborers  and  mechanics 
upon  public  works  of  a  municipality 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  prevailing 
rate  in  the  locality,  and  that  all  con- 
tracts for  such  work  shall  contain 
a  provision  that  the  contractor  will 
comply  with  the  law  in  that  re- 
spect, and  that  for  failure  thereof 
the  contract  shall  be  void  and  pay- 
ment unenforceable  for  all  work 
performed  thereunder,  is  uncon- 
stitutional on  the  grounds:  (i.) 
It  is  an  attempt  to  force  a  munic- 
ipality to  frame  its  contracts  in  the 
interest  of  individuals  or  classes  and 
thus,  to  that  extent,  divert  its 
moneys  to  private  purposes.  (2.) 
It  invades  the  rights  of  liberty 
and  property  by  denying  to  the 
municipality  and  to  the  contractor 
the  right  to  agree  with  their  em- 
ployes   upon    the    measure  of   their 


compensation.  (3.)  It  arbitrarily 
confiscates  to  the  municipality  all 
rights  of  property  of  the  contractor 
under  his  contract  for  his  failure  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  statute. 
*'A  contractor  is  not  estopped 
from  denying  the  validity  of  the 
statute  by  accepting  a  contract  con- 
taining its  provisions  and  agreeing 
to  abide  by  them.  The  provisions 
being  incorporated  in  the  contract 
by  the  mandate  of  the  statute  can 
not  be  said  to  be  voluntarily  ac- 
cepted by  the  parties.  Such  an 
agreement  does  not  survive  the 
statute,  but  falls  with  it." 


At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  held  March 
7,  Prof.  R.  T.  Chittenden,  of  Yale 
University,  discussed  the  subject, 
^'Alcohol  and  Alcoholism."  There 
was  also  ''A  Discussion  of  Alcohol 
as  a  Food ;  its  Direct  Action  on  the 
Nerve  Cell;  its  Effect  on  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  Aspect  of  the  Law  and 
the  Inebriate,"  by  Drs.  A.  A.  Smith, 
M.  Allen  Starr,  H.  M.  Biggs,  Walter 
B.  James,  J.  Ewing,  Joseph  Collins, 
and  others. 


At  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Med- 
ical Society  of  the  County  of  New 
York,  on  February  25,  Dr.  Prince  A. 
Morrow  read  an  instructive  paper  on 
the  subject  of  "The  Prophylaxis  of 
Venereal  Diseases  in  this  City;  the 
Medical  Aspect  of  the  Social  Evil." 

Drs.  F.  R.  Sturgis  and  Chas.  W. 
Allen  discussed  this  paper  as  med- 
ical men,  and  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Baldwin, 
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the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen,  and  Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds, 
Headworker  of  the  University  Set- 
tlement, delivered  addresses  on  the 
social  aspect  of  the  subject.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  discussion,  Dr.  S. 
A.  Knopf  made  the  following  mo- 
tion, which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  County 
of  New  York  be  and  hereby  is  em- 
powered to  appoint  seven  or  ten 
members  of  this  Society  to  form  a 
committee  for  the  study  of  the  most 
practical  kind  of  municipal  and  state 
legislation  to  repress  or  regulate 
prostitution  with  a  view  of  reducing 
the  morbidity  and  mortality  from 
venereal  diseases. 


4t 


The  third  of  the  series  of  the 
monthly  conferences,  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society,  will  convene  in 
the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  United 
Charities  Building  on  Tuesday, 
March  19,  at  eleven  a.  m.  At  this 
meeting  the  following  addresses  will 
be  made : 

"Can  Earners  of  Low  Wages  be 
Comfortably  Housed  in  New  York 
Tenement-houses?'*  Mr.  Robert  W. 
de  Forest,  president  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  New  York 
city. 

**Practical  Instruction  in  Farm  and 
Garden  Culture,  as  a  Relief  to  City 
Poverty.*'  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell, 
director  of  School  of  Agriculture 
and  Practical  Horticulture,  Briar 
Clif?,  N.  Y. 


**Flower  Culture  by  Women.'*  Miss 

_  »  _ 

Mary  E.  Cutler,  Winthrop  Gardens, 
Holliston,  Mass. 

The  public  are  cordially  invited. 
No  tickets  required. 


«  « 


The  new  house  of  the  King's 
Daughters'  Settlement,  at  50  Henry 
Street,  to  be  known  as  the  Jacob 
A.  Riis  house,  was  formally  opened 
March  5. 


u  ♦ 


The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 
of  Brooklyn  held  its  annual  meeting 
on  February  24.  The  reports  pre- 
sented show  that  during  the  year 
2,562  families,  numbering  11,810  in- 
dividuals, were  relieved.  The  num- 
ber of  visits  made  during  the  year 
was  34,045.  The  amount  expended 
for  relief,  $52,516.84,  was  the  lar- 
gest in  the  history  of  the  society. 


In  the  report  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Dur- 
yea,  general  medical  superinten- 
dent, to  Mr.  A.  H.  Goetting,  com- 
missioner of  public  charities  for 
the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and 
Queens,  for  the  last  quarter  of 
1900,  he  comments  upon  the  need 
of  a  separate  institution  for  the 
care  of  alcoholic  patients: 

"A  summary  of  the  four  quar- 
terly reports  for  1900  emphasizes 
again  the  need  of  a  law  authorizing 
the  commitment  of  chronic  al- 
coholic habitues  for  a  term  of  at 
least  one  year,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  suitable  institution  for 
their  care  and  treatment.  During 
the  year   1900  there  were  796  ad- 
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missions  to  the  hospital  and  86  to 
the  almshouse  for  alcoholism  di- 
rect; that  is  to  say,  there  were  in 
all,  882  patients  admitted  suffering 
from  acute  alcoholic  poisoning. 
The  patients  are  treated  for  the 
acute  attack,  and  when  recovered 
are  immediately  discharged,  and 
the  majority  of  them  repent  from 
two  to  eight  times  a  year.  They 
will  not  remain  in  an  institution 
for  curative  treatment  unless  com- 
mitted." 

Dr.  Duryea  says  of  the  work  of 
his  department: 

"During  the  year  there  were 
sixty-nine  feeble-minded  children 
admitted,  who  should  have  been 
sent  to  the  state  institutions,  and 
if  this  is  impossible,  an  extended 
system  is  required  here  at  once  to 
properly  care  for  and  teach  such 
cases. 

"The  per  capita  cost  per  diem  for 
maintenance  of  hospital  cases  of  all 
kinds  during  the  year  was 
$0.55479,  which  includes  ordinary 
repairs  to  buildings,  salaries,  and 
every  other  item  of  expense.  The 
same  ntmiber  of  cases  maintained 
by  the  city  in  private  hospitals 
would  have  cost  $173,027.40,  or 
$38,700.25  more  than  the  cost  here, 
and  there  is  no  private  hospital 
in  these  boroughs  that  supports  its 
public  patients  on  the  amount  now 
allowed  by  the  city." 


Mr.  George  B.  Robinson,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Catholic  Pro- 
tectory, in  the  thirty-eighth  annual 


report  of  that  institution,  makes  the 
following  statement : 

"The  conditions  of  life  are  such  in 
our  great  city  that,  notwithstanding 
the  extraordinary  exertions  of 
many  charitable  associations  second- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  churches  and 
the  authorities,  the  commitments 
of  children  for  reformation  do  not 
decrease.  The  decrease  of  destitute 
commitments  undoubtedly  results 
from  the  improved  industrial 
situation  of  the  past  two  or 
three  years  and  also  from  the 
efforts  of  the  St.  Vincent  dc 
Paul,  the  Charity  Org^anization, 
and  other  societies,  to  relieve  fam- 
ilies in  their  own  homes,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  necessity  of  even  temporary 
commitment  of  i  children  to  institu- 
tions." 

The  number  of  children  received 
at  the  Catholic  Protectory  during 
the  year  was  1,565,  of  whom  only 
186  were  destitute  cases.  The  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  institution  de- 
creased by  158  during  the  year  cov- 
ered by  the  report. 

* 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Weller,  who  has 
been  superintendent  of  one  of  the 
districts  in  the  Chicago  Bureau  of 
Charities,  has  accepted  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Washington.  This  position  has  been 
vacant  siiice  July,  when  Mr.  George 
Wilson  resigned  to  become  secre 
tary  of  the  Board  of  Public  Char- 
ities of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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C.  0.  S.  STATISTICS  FOR  FEBRUARY*  1901. 


aNTRALorria 


r«kriMry»  1901.. 

January,  xgot... 
Fbbruary,  xqoo. 


New  Catei  Re- 
corded in  Registra- 
tion Bureau. 


354 

545 

781 


Calls  from  Appli- 
cants in  Application 
Bureau. 


1317 

3,381 
1.43a 


Renef 

Obtained  in 

Trust 


$i;7S2.7S 

951.00 
915.78 


Reports  from 

Registration 

Bureau. 


•32 

71Q 
649 


oisTiicT  orrias. 


Cases  in  Charge. 

New  Cases. 

Visits  bf 
District  Agents. 

Consultations 

at 

Offices. 

Cases  Treated 

by  Friendly 

Visitation. 

f^krmmrrf  1901 

Januarv,  z9ot 

Fbbruarv,  1900 

1324 

x»S»7 
i,9ox 

232 

198 

2^6 

3,03 1 
«.55« 

654 

680 
675 

146 

140 

339 

WOODYARD. 

BRANCH  WOODYARD. 

Men  with 
Homes. 

Homeless 
Men. 

Cords  of 
Wood  Sold. 

Men  with 
Homes. 

Cords  of  Wood 
Sold. 

r«briMuy,  1901 

January,  1901 

February,  1900 

1301 

1.943 
X.369 

008 

645 
740 

24JK 

337 

336 
384 

36K 
36A 

UIMDRY. 

WORKROOM  FOR  UMSKIUCD  WOMEN. 

^ 

Women 
Employed. 

Dafs'  Work 
Given. 

Receipts  for 
Work  Done. 

Days'  Work.      Women 
with  Homes. 

Homeless  Women. 

vsvnMcyf  1901  . .  -  • .  - 

J  amuaky.  1901 

Fbbruary,  1900 

123 

loa 

a4 

38SH 
355 
341 

$822.11 

830.17 
734.34 

30S 

3«7 
385 

2 

PENNY  PROVNNUIfT  FUND. 


StajDp  Stations. 

Depositors. 

Deposits. 

FtthriiArv.  MMM         

300 

3«> 

76310 

69,383 

$50,46M0 

f  AMffABV.    lOOr •>••••«  f  - -f -f -f  •'>'> - 

44.000.  U 

fr»iif»i?  A|»v.  Tono.  ....••«.•    •ftr-t-- 

40«737-48 

THE  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  2. 


The  Registration  Bureau  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  re- 
ceived during  the  week  under  review 
222  requests  for  information,  as 
compared  with  98  such  requests  for 
the  preceding  week.  The  number 
of  new  record  cases  opened  was  221, 
an  increase  of  58;  old  record  cases 


reopened,  119,  an  increase  of  20. 
In  the  Investigating  Department  141 
cases  were  visited,  or  28  more  than 
during  the  week  ^ending  February 
23.  The  number  of  visits  made  by 
the  investigating  agents  was  668,  or 
an  increase  of   142. 

The  Joint  Application  Bureau  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  the  Association  for  Improving 
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the  Condition  of  the  Poor  received ' 
82  new  applications  from  persons 
with  homes  in  this  city  during  the 
past  week,  which  is  just  double- the 
number  received  during  the  preced- 
ing week.  The  new  applications 
from  homeless  persons  numbered  62, 
an  increase  of  4.  The  total  number 
of  calls  from  applicants  was  472,  or 
nearly  100  more  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding week. 

The  number  of  tickets  presented 
at  the  Woodyard  during  the  past 
week  was  398,  86  less  than  during 
the  week  ending  February  23.  At 
the  Workrooms  100  days'  work  were 
given  to  needy  women,  and  the  cash 
value  of  payments  for  work  amounted 
to  $41.20.  This  shows  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  week  of  31  days' 
work  and  of  $13.60  in  the  remunera- 
tion for  this  employment.  At  the 
Laundry  35  women  received  employ- 
ment, amounting  to  102  days'  work, 
a  considerable  advance  over  the  pre- 
ceding week  in  both  items.  The 
value  of  the  work  done  amounted  to 
$180.97. 

During  the  week  ending  March  2, 
the  number  of  applications  at  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  was 
230,  of  whom  59  applied  for  the  first 
time.  Among  them  were  37  single 
men,  12  single  women,  99  married 
persons,  47  widows,  11  widowers, 
24  deserted ;  1 19  different  men  were 
given  employment  in  the  Woodyard, 
of  which  number  37  were  employed 
for  the  first  time.  The  Laundry  em- 
ployed 81  women;  the  Workrooms, 
yy,  of  which  latter  number  8  were 


employed  for  the  first  time.  Fifty- 
four  days'  work  were  secured  out- 
side of  the  Bureau  for  those  needing 
such  assistance. 


During  the  week  ending  March 
2,  the  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
opened  162  cases,  all  being  appli- 
cations for  relief;  59  came  through 
the  Joint  Application  Bureau.  The 
disbursements  for  food  supplies  were 
$434.85;  for  rent,*  $11 5.50;  for  coal, 
$201.32,  representing  36^/^  tons; 
and  for  other  relief,  $241.31,  mak- 
ing a  total  expenditure  of  $992.98 
for  relief. 

At  the  People's  baths,  1,735  baths 
were  taken  during  the  week,  Feb- 
ruary 25  to  March  3;  1,383  by  men, 
131  by  women,  and  221  by  children. 
During  the  monthof  February,  5,624 
baths  were  taken,  an  increase  of  328 
over  February,  1900. 

At  Hartlev  House  the  week  end- 
ing  March  2  was  full  of  interest  for 
both  workers  and  beneficiaries.  Be- 
side the  regular  classes,  clubs,  and 
exercises,  a  meeting  of  the  Animal 
Protective  League  on  February  25, 
and  an  address  February  28,  on  cur- 
rent events,  by  Mr.  Woods,  of 
Tozvn  Topics,  were  well  attended, 
and  on  Saturday  night,  March  2, 
a  friend  of  the  Settlement  donated 
her  box  at  the  opera  for  the  pleasure 
and  benefit  of  one  of  the  girls'  clubs. 
Special  interest  was  also  shown  by 
the  many  women  who  attended  the 
Mothers'  Party,  February  26. 
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For  the  month  of  F^bruaqr.the- 
disbursements    for    relief,   by   **  the 
A.  I.  C.  P.,"  were  as  follows : 

Food  suppIies,$i,S27.78;rentpaid 
for  applicants,  $256.75;  cash  relief 
for  sundries,  $223 ;.  transportation, 
$2.60;  new  clothing"  purchased, 
$12.43;  coal,  17354  tons,  $955.60; 
shoes,  138  pairs,  $132.70;  meals, 
601,  $60.55;  lodgings,  180  nights, 
$27.75 »  furniture  purchased,  $1 1.98 ; 
paid  for  labor  in  sewing  bureau, 
$295.20;  paid  for  workroom  tickets 
given  women,  $97.50;  paid  for 
woocjyard  tickets  given  men,  $62.50; 
a  total  of  $3,666.34. 

From  the  storeroom  were  fur- 
nished 718  garments,  new  and  old, 
and  88  pairs  of  new  shoes.  The 
visitors  made  5,401  visits  to  and 
about  the  cases,  and  the  month 
closed  with  3,074  cases  in  charge. 

In  the  week  ending  March  i,  1,174 
personal  applications  for  relief  were 
made  at  the  United  Hebrew  Chari- 
ties. Additional  applications  were 
received  by  mail. 

In  the  month  of  February,  86  tick- 
ets for  railway  transportation  were 
granted  at  the  Department  of  Chari- 
ties. 


and.  Hospital,   3   to   St,    Vincent's 
Hospital,  and  2  returned  home. 


At  the  office  of  the  examining 
physician  for  outdor  poor,  283  per- 
sons were  examined.  Of  these,  99 
were  sent  to  the  City  Hospital,  73  to 
the  Metropolitan  Hospital,  34  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Outdoor  Poor,  38 
to  Bellevue,  14  to  the  Colored  Home 


At  the  Department  of  Public  Char- 
ities, 316  hospital  cases  were  sent  out 

for  investigation.  Sixty-five  per- 
sons were  sent  to  the  Almshouse  and 

29  to  the  State  Almshouse  at  .Flat- 
bush  to  be  cared  for  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities. 


*  ■ 


During  the  past  week  453  persons 

were  admitted  to  Bellevue  Hospital ; 

of  these,  301  were  men,  136  women, 

5  boys,  and  1 1*  girls.     In  the  same 

period  of  time  444  patients  were  dis- 
charged. Of  those  discharged,  295 
were  men,  131  women,  8  boys,  and 
10  girls.  There  was  a  total  of  37 
deaths,  leaving,  on  March  4,  820 
patients  under  treatment  in  the  hos- 
pital. 


The  Kings  County  Grand  Jury  in 

a   presentment   brought    into   court 

March  i  condemns  the  overcrowded 
condition  of  the  State  Almshouse  at 
Flatbush,  and  urges  that  two  new 
pavilions,  one  for  men  and  one  for 
women,  be  built  to  relieve  the  pres- 
ent condition. 


New  York  Medical  College 
and  Hospital  for  Women, 

19  WEST  lOlst  STREET, 
BetweM  CeMtral  Pmrk  West  and  M««h«tUii 

MAINTAINS  : 

(x.)— The  onW  collcfje  in  the  Slate  exclusively  for 
the  education  of  women  in  medicine.  Dr.  M.  Bbllb 
Brown,  Dean. 

(3.)— A  hospital  (medical  and  surgical)  for  women 
and  children.  Patients  charged  according  to  ability 
to  pay,  or  free  if  necessary ;  supported  by  board  of 
patients  and  voluntary  contributions. 

(3O— Dispensary  for  women  and  children;  open  from 
9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Women  physicians  only  in 
attendance. 

(4)— Obstetrical  out  department ;  staff  of  ao  women 
phjrsicians  attend  the  needy  poor  women  in  their  own 
homes  during  confinement.  Cards  for  free  attendance 
,  may  be  obtained  from  the  resident  physician. 

Mary  Knox  Robinson,  President. 
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LEWIS   L.    DELAFIELD. 

However  far-sighted  the  donor 
of  an  eleemosynary  gift  may  be,  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  terms 
of  his  gift  are  found  to  operate  un- 
wisely, or  to  be  unduly  restrictive. 
Thus,  a  fund  is  given  for  the  purpose 
of  awarding  prizes,  and  the  income 
proves  larger  than  can  wisely  be 
used  for  that  purpose, — or  to  es- 
tablish a  particular  professorship, 
and  it  is  found  advisable  either  to 
abolish  the  Chair  or  to  consolidate 
it  with  some  other, — or  to  assist 
some  particular  class  in  the  com- 
munity, and  such  class  is  found  to 
need  no  further  assistance.  In  siich 
cases,  as  the  taw  now  stands,  the 
courts  have  absolutely  no  power  to 
modify  the  terms  of  the  gift,  or  to 
authorize  the  trustee  or  corporation 
having  the  custody  of  the  fund  to 


apply  it  to  other  similar  purposes. 
The  cy  pres  doctrine  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Momay  Williams  in  the  last 
issue  of  this  paper  does  not  exist 
in  this  state  to-day  in  any  such 
sense  as  to  enable  the  courts  to 
authorize  the  slightest  change  in 
the  conditions  of  a  charitable  gift, 
and  power  to  apply  such  doctrine 
was  not  conferred  upon  the  courts 
by  Chapter  701  of  the  Laws  of 
1893,  except  possibly  in  the  one 
case  of  indefiniteness  in  the  descrip^'  " 
tion  of  the  class  of  benefitiarieS;  • 
The  statute  of  1893  just  referred 
to  was  originally  designed  to  au- 
thorize a  certain  class  of  charitable 
gifts  which  must  otherwise  have 
been  condemned  by  the  courts  as 
being  indefinite  as  respect  the  class 
of  beneficiaries,  and,  wise  as  the 
statute  was,  I  venture  the  assertion 
that  no  one  was  more  surprised 
than  its  framer  (Mr.  Williams) 
when,  at  a  much  later  date,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  construed  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  support  a  char- 
itable trust  which,  but  for  the  act, 
must  have  been  declared  void  asi 
violating  the  rule  against  per- 
petuities. The  truth  is  that  the 
statute  just  referred  to  has  already 
been  stretched  to  the  utmost  by  the 
courts.  And  although  it  has  been 
most  beneficent  in  its  far-reaching 
effects,  I  can  find  nothing  in  its 
terms    which    would    justify    Mr. 
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Williams  5  hope  that  it  may  be  con-  \  is  but  fair  to  add,  also,  that  Mr. 
strued  as  reviving  the  old  cy  pres  .  /Williams's    criticism    was    directed 


power  of  the  courts  to  the  extent  p{- 
perraitting  them  £0  alter  the  terms 
of  a^charitable  gift  when  it  has  be- 
come impossible  to  observe  them. 
Certainly  no  such  result  can  flow 
from  the  mere  declaration  of  the  act 
that  the  "Supreme  Court  shall  have 
control"  over  eleemosynary  gifts, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  five 
words  thus  quoted  I  find  nothing 
in  the  act  having  any  possible  per- 
tinence to  the  question  under  con- 
sideration. 

If,  therefore,  power  is  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  courts  to  provide  for 
such  contingencies  as  are  indicated 
above,  it  can  only  be  done  by  statute, 
and  by  such  a  statute  as  is  proposed 
by  Senator  Elsberg. 

As  the  bill  thus  referred  to  now 
reads,  after  amendment,  the  Court 
may,  upon  the  application  of  the 
trustee  or  other  custodian  of  the 
fund,  and  upon  proof  that  circum- 
stances have  so  changed  since  the 
gift  was  made  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible or  impracticable  to  comply 
literally  with  its  terms,  make  an  or- 
der directing  that  the  fund  be  ad- 
ministered in  such  manner  as,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Court,  will  most  ef- 
fectually accomplish  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  donor.  And  such  an 
order  can  not  be  made  without  no- 
tice to  the  Attorney-General,  or 
against  the  wish  of  the  donor  of  the 
fund  if  he  be  living. 

I  consider  the  bill  in  its  present 
amended  shape  as  being  an  admirable 
one,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  enact- 
ed. And  it  is  certain,  in  any  event, 
that  the  bill  can  do  no  harm,  since 
imder  its  provisions  the  application 
for  leave  to  modify  the  terms  of  the 
trust  can  only  be  made  by  a  person  or 
corporation  to  whom  the  creator  of 
the  trust  has  confided  the  fund.     It 


against  the  ineasure  as  first  intro- 
duced, and  in 'its  unamended  shape; 
and  that  certain  amendments  of  the 
measure,  since  made  by  Senator 
Elsberg,  have  eliminated  certain 
features  of  the  original  bill  which  I, 
myself,  deemed  highly  objectionable. 


THE  BUREAU  OF  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 


The  statistical  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Dependent  Children  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities,  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx,  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1900,  which 
is  presented  in  this  number  of 
Charities,  will  be  of  interest  to 
those  acquainted  with  past  and 
present  methods  for  the  commit- 
ment of  children  as  public  charges 
to  private  institutions.  This 
Bureau,  organized  as  a  separate 
branch  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  by  Commissioner  Keller, 
has  been  in  operation  but  a  year. 
Formerly  all  applications  for  the 
commitment  of  children  through 
the  Department  of  Public  Charities 
were  received  by  the,  Superintendent 
of  Outdoor  Poor  at  the  foot  of  East 
Twenty-sixth  Street.  Thus,  children 
with  their  parents  or  guardians 
were  compelled  to  mingle  with  the 
heterogeneous  company  of  appli- 
cants, for  relief  that  daily  assemble 
at  the  Department. 

Among  the  reforms  advocated  and 
which  have  been  carried  out  during 
the  year  1900,  are:  (i.)  The  organi- 
zation of  a  separate  bureau  with  a 
responsible  head.  (2.)  The  separa- 
tion of  the  bureau  not  only  in  organi- 
zation, but  in  location,  from  the  De- 
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partment  of  Outdoor  Poor.  (3.)  An 
increase  in  the  corps  of  examiners. 
(4.)  Compliance  with  the  rule  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  requiring 
annual  reinvestigation  of  all  cases 
of  children  committed  as  public 
charges.  Other  recommendations 
which  are  still  in  abeyance  are  that 
surrender  cases,  except  illegitimate 
infants,  shall  be  passed  upon  by  the 
Department  before  becoming  public 
charges,  and  also  the  establishment 
of  a  children's  court. 

According  to  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  for  igoo,  there  were  4,856 
applicants  for  commitment  at  the 
Department,  and  1,246  who  applied 
at  the  various  institutions  and  courts. 
In  other  words,  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  applications  were  made  directly 
to  the  Department,  while  twenty 
per  cent  were  made  through  the 
courts  or  the  institutions.  Of  these  ap- 
plications, about  two-thirds  or  sixty- 
six  per  cent  were  disapproved.  Of 
the  Department  applications  nearly 
seventy  per  cent,  and  of  the  court 
cases  nearly  sixty  per  cent  were 
disapproved.  Of  those  accepted 
for  commitment  about  .one-fourth 
were  for  limited  periods.  One-fifth 
of  the  cases  disapproved  were  re- 
ferred to  private  charity.  Such  a 
reference  is  usually  made  because 
the  applicant  is  not  eligible  as  a 
public  charge  through  non-residence 
or  because  the  case  is  one  requir- 
ing temporary  relief  at  home,  and 
friendly  visiting  or  assistance  to  find 
work.  The  report  shows  that  not 
all  of  those  approved  for  commit- 
ment by  the  Department  actually 
entered  institutions, — over  nine  per 


cent  of  those  thus  accepted  as  pub- 
lic charges  making  other  arrange- 
ments. ' 

The  large  number  of  applicants 
either  rejected  after  examination,  or 
referred  to  private  charity^  shows  the 
necessity  for  careful  and  thorough 
inquiry  in  each  and  every  instance. 
One  need  not  go  back  many  years 
to  find  a  time  when  no  such  examina- 
tion was  made.  To  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  acting  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  revised  Constitu- 
tion of  1894,  doubtless  belongs  the 
credit  of  such  investigations,  which 
were  made  necessary  by  the  rules 
of  the  Board  governing  the  recep- 
tion and  retention  of  inmates  as 
public  charges.  The  saving  to  the 
city  through  such  examination  has 
amounted  to  hundreds  of  thousands, 
if  not  millions,  of  dollars.  It  is 
worth  while  in  passing  to  call  atten- 
tion to  this  fact  at  a  time  when  it  is 
proposed  to  reorganize  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  in  the  interest  of 
economy ! 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  department  the  rule  of  the 
State  Board,  which  requires  annual 
reinvestigation  of  all  cases  of  chil- 
dren committed  as  public  charges  to 
private  institutions,  has  been  system- 
atically complied  with.  The  report 
shows  with  what  fruitful  results. 
Six  thousand  five  hundred  such 
reinvestigations  were  undertaken. 
In  more  than  half  of  these  cases,  the 
parents,  relatives,  or  guardians  could 
not  be  found  at  the  addresses  given. 
This  fact  emphasizes  the  need  of 
some  method  of  registration  of 
visitors  to  institutions  by  which  the 
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latest  residences  of  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  children  can  be  ascer- 
tained. Doubtless  many  of  the 
addresses  furnished  the  Department 
were  of  long  standing.  Where 
people  move  about  as  frequently  as 
in  New  York  city,  constant  inquiry 
as  to  the  last  residence  is  found 
necessary  in  all  charitable  work. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  in 
co^^nection  with  this  reinvestigation 
is  the  number  of  discharges  enforced 
by  the  Department  during  the  year. 
Of  this  number,  682,  the  cause  of 
discharge  in  171  cases  was  that  the 
children  had  reached -the  age  limit 
for  which  the  Department  pays  for 
dependent  minors;  namely,  sixteen 
years;  but  in  the  remaining  5 1 1  cases, 
the  children  discharged  ranged  from 
one  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  Accord- 
ing to  a  computation  made  at  the 
Department,  if  these  511  children 
had  been  compelled  to  remain  in  the 
institutions  during  the  maximum 
period  for  which  the  city  pays  for  its 
dependent  minors,  the  additional 
time  spent  by  them  under  institu- 
tional care  would  have  been  the 
equivalent  of  2,929  years  for  one 
such  child.  At  the  current  rate  of 
$104  a  year,  the  cost  to  the  city 
would  have  been,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, $304,616.  While  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  many  of  the  chil- 
dren would  have  been  claimed  by 
relatives  or  friends  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  maximum  period,  it  is 
also  probable  that  quite  half  the 
number  without  such  enforced  dis- 
charge would  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  until  their  sixteenth  year. 
Therefore,  it  is  a  conservative  esti- 


mate that  $  1 50,000  was  saved  to  the 
city  of  New  York  last  year  through 
the  reinvestigation  of  public  charges 
as  required  by  the  rule  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
record  of  the  Bureau  of  Dependent 
Children  under  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Bauer,  as  shown 
by  the  report  under  consideration, 
is  a  decidedly  creditable  one.  In 
this  work  the  interest  of  the  tax- 
payer and  the  welfare  of  the  child 
are  one  and  the  same.  Wherever 
private  charity  can  assist  to  keep 
the  children  and  parents  together^ 
provided  the  home  is  a  suitable  one,, 
the  attempt  should  be  made.  If 
commitment  becomes  necessary,  the 
child  should  be  restored  to  its  nat- 
ural guardians  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment.  The  record  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dependent  Children  for 
1900  is  a  record  of  progress  in  both 
these  directions. 


The  following  is  a  record  of  the 
work  done  by  the  nurses  of  the 
Nurses'  Settlement  during  January : 
Patients  treated  from  Seventy- 
eighth  Street  house,  84;  from  265 
Henry  Street,  321;  from  Good 
Samaritan  Dispensary,  35;  making- 
a  total  of  440  patients  treated  dur- 
ing the  month.  Number  of  visits 
made  by  the  nurses  of  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Street  house,  557;  by  the 
nurses  of  265  Henry  Street,  1,853; 
by  the  nurses  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
Dispensary,  315;  making  a  total  of 
2,715  visits. 
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OPPOmm  TO  TCNDIENT4I0I)$E  RCFORM. 


JtmPO&T  OF  THE  BUIOAU  OF  DEPtNDENT  CHIL- 
DREN OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  PUBLIC 
CHARITIES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
DECEMBER  3I,    I9OO. 


II 


Applied 
'  Applied  at 

at         Various      Total. 
D.  P.  C.   Inst,  and 
Courts. 

Applied  for  admis- 
sion, 4.856       1,246      6,ioa 

Number    approved 

indefiaitely,  1,081  417       1,498 

N amber    approved 

temporarily,  459  27  486 

Number  approved 
.  and  to  pay  part,  9  81  90 

Number  disap- 
proved, 3,307  721       4,028 

Jieasons    for    disap- 

Non-residents,  491 

Immigrants,  14a 

Unknown  at  resi- 
dence given,  188 

insufficient  his- 
tory. 206 

Able  to  pay  full 
board,  259 

Able  to  be  sup- 
ported at  home,    1,302 

Referred  to  pri- 
vate charities,         719  93  812 

Of  number  approved  the  following  were 
committed  by  Department  of  Public  Chari- 
ties, 1,463  ;  of  number  committed  the  follow. 
log  actually  entered  institutions,  i;,327. 

REINVESTIGATION  OP  CHILDREN  IN 
INSTITUTIONS. 

Approved  to  remain.  a,ii6 

Approved. to  remain  temporarily,  385 

Approved  to  remain  and  pay  part,  2 

Not  found  at  residence  given,  3>3i5 
Discharges  enforced    by   Department 

of  Public  Charities,  682 
Discharges  applied    for  and    recom- 
mended by  Department  of*  Public 
Charities,  537 
Discharges  by  insttuttibnsi,  31695 
Total  number  of  children  discharged,  4,914 
Dlsebarges    appKed    for    and   disap- 
proved, 71 


73 
16 

563 
158 

28 

ai6 

13 

219 

59 

318 

440 

1,74a 

The  Associated  Charities  of  Kan- 
sas City  is  study ingf  the  housing 
problem  of  that  city  preparatory  to 
inaugurating  a  niovement  to  secure 
better  homes  for  the  poor. 


FROM  THE   "COMMERCIAL  ADVERTISE?." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
value  of  the  great  work  performed  for  the 
public  interest  and  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
by  the  Tenement-House  Commission.  When 
the  report  of  this  Commission  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature 
a  fortnight  or  so  ago,  it  was  seen  that  it  bad 
gone  exhaustively  into  the  subject  and  had 
made  some  radical  recommendations  in  leg- 
islation which,  if  adopted,  would  lead  to  a 
great  improvement  in  the  housings  for  the 
poor  and  a  wholesome  eradication  of  chron- 
ic evils  of  vice  and  disease.  Consequently, 
the  report  received  the  general  commenda-, 
tion  of  the  lay  press,  the  unstinted  praise 
of  the  religious  press,  and  the  expressed  ap-. 
proval  of  Governor  Odell. 

The  report  could  not  have  been  as  ex- 
haustive and  valuable  as  it  was  without  ap-, 
proaching  the  formidable  proportions  of  a. 
quarto  volume,  and  these  very  virtues  have  1 
made  it  a  matter  for  the  newspapers  morft. 
easy  to  dismiss  with  what  seems  perfunc- 
tory approval  than  to  take  up  and .  discuss 
with  adequate  study  and  consideration.  Yet 
it  is  a  matter  which  calls  for  just  sucb  con- 
sideration  if  the  beneficent  practical  results  j. 
intended  by  it  are  to  be  secured  by  the  pco-, 
pie.    The  ppposition,  at  least,  is  alive  to  the 
importance  and  far-reaching  consequences, 
of  the  report,  and  are  giving  it  serious  con- 
sideration.   That  there  should  be  an  oppo- 
sition is  only  natural,  for  where  there  are 
abuses  which  need  correction  in  the  com- 
mon interest  of  all,  there  are. always  sure 
to  exist  certain  commercial  a^d  industrial, 
interests  ^at  are  more  or  less  dependent 
upon  ^hem,  an^  that  are  likely  to  suffer  t9 
some  degpree  by  their  correction. 

Jn  this  instance  it  is  .certain  minor  .aad 
selfi^  building  interests  that  are  opposing, 
progress^    In  and  of  themselves  these  in- 
terests are  comparatively  ^ma)l,  but  in  such . 
a  contest  ,as  the  present  they  can     CQunt 
upon  something  more  than  the  moral  st^ . 
port    of    powerful    financial,    commercial, 
and  political   interests.     With  thei^  allies 
among  the  building-loan  operators,  the  ma- , 
terial   men,   and  the   sub-contractors,  and. 
perhaps  some  real  estate  brokers,  the  build- 
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ing  interests  in  opposition  to  the  intended 
legislation  constitute  a  body  of  enough  in- 
fluence in  small  politics  to  be  reckoned  with 
seriously.  They  have  for  years  been  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  the  cheapest 
and  most  inferior  classes  of  tenements,  and 
have  been  able  quite  regularly  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  a  venal  and  corrupt  Build- 
ing Department  in  systematic  violation  of 
the  law.  Every  effort  that  has  been  made 
in  recent  years  to  amend  the  building  law 
so  as  to  provide  greater  security  of  life  and 
prevent  contagion  in  tenements  has  been 
openly  and  violently  opposed  by  them. 

The  burden  of  their  opposition  to-day  is 
that  under  the  proposed  law  they  could  no 
longer  construct  the  abominable  "double- 
decker/*  "airshaft,"  or  "cold-water"  tene- 
ments, the  existence  of  which,  with  their 
manifold  evils,  has  provoked  the  community 
to  action.  That  is  the  exact  issue,  and  the- 
plain,  unvarnished  answer  to  it  is  that  they 
must  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  condi- 
tions or  go  out  of  the  business.  But  the 
loudest  and  bitterest  opposition  comes  from 
the  barnacles  in  the  Building  Department 
and  the  politicians  who,  through  bribery 
and  blackmail,  have  fattened  on  the  build- 
ing industry.  One  of  the,  principal  reforms 
provided  in  the  bill  will,  if  enacted,  legislate 
this  crew  out  of  office,  and  call  for  a  new 
organization  of  the  department  under  the 
Borough  President  It  b  not  the  head  of 
the  Building  Department  that  is  particularly 
aimed  at,  for  neither  bribery  nor  blackmail 
has  been  brought  home  to  him.  It  is  the 
system  itself,  which  is  of  a  kind  with  all 
the  other  department  systems,  where 
bribery  and  blackmail  are  practiced  under 
the  exercise  of  the  discretionary  authority 
and  power  lodged  in  subordinates,  who 
are  beyond  the  control,  apparently,  of  the 
heads  of  departments. 

The  legislation  pr(^>osed  by  the  Tene- 
ment-House Commission  is  in  the  interest 
— direct  and  indirect — of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  that  claims  New  York  for  a  home. 
Its  tendency  will  be  to  wipe  out  of  existence 
many  known  breeding  spots  of  disease  and 
pestilence;  to  secure  better  home  comforts 
and  greater  privacy  for  the  dwellers  in  tene- 
ments, and  so  render  possible  the  segrega- 
tion of  vice;  to  prevent  the  wholesale  de- 


struction of  htmian  lives  by  fire  and  of 
human  souls  by  contact  with  vice  and  crime, 
and  to  build  up  a  more  wholesome,  substan- 
tial, and  fairer  city.  Why  all  this  is  neces- 
sary and  how  it  is  all  to  be  accomplished 
are  set  forth  in  the  special  reports  of  the 
Tenement-House  Commission,  and  these 
will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  short  series 
of  special  articles  in  this  paper  in  the  next 
few  days.        _____ 

PENDING  UGISUTION. 


In  addition  to  bills  noticed  in  pre- 
ceding issues  of  Charities,  the  fol- 
lowing, of  interest  to  our  readers, 
are  now  pending  in  the  Legislature. 

By  Mr.  Remsen  in  the  Assembly : 
Providing  for  the  incorporation  of 
associations  for  lending  money  on 
personal  property,  and  to  forbid  cer- 
tain loans  of  money,  property,  or 
credit 

By  Mr.  Cooley  in  the  Assembly 
and  by  Mr.  Dowling  in  the  Senate: 
To  regulate  the  manufacturing,  al- 
tering,  repairing,  or  finishing  of 
articles  in  tenements. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  in  the  Assembly : 
Providing  for  the  appointment  of 
probationary  officers  and  defining 
their  duties. 

By  Mr.  Fordyce  in  the  Assembly : 
To  pMJohibit  the  sale  and  manufac- 
ture of  cigarettes. 

By  Mr.  Elsberg  in  the  Senate: 
To  amend  the  act  relative  to  the  in- 
corporation of  the  German  Society 
by  providing  that  the  clear  annu^d 
income  of  the  real  and  personal  es- 
tate shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
$50,000  (present  limit  $10,000). 

By  Mr.  Slater  in  the  Senate  and 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  in  the  Assem- 
bly: Relating  to  the  participation 
by  The  Children's  Fold  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  school  fund,  and 
subjecting  its  school  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Board  of  Education. 

By  Committee  on  Codes  in  the 
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their  occupants  to  be  physically  and 
morally  healthy.  Severer  regula- 
tions will  necessarily  be  costly  to 
somebody,  and  the  purpose  of  any 
revision  should  be  to  keep  the  in- 
creased cost  down  as  low  as  possi- 
ble, and  to  distribute  it  fairly.  This 
is  what  the  Commission  has  tried  to 
do,  and  its  work  must  be  tested  on 
those  grounds. 


A  few  weeks  ago  numerous  ap- 
peals were  sent  through  the  mails  on 
behalf  of  what  was  called  the  Sal- 
vation Coal  Charity,  or  the  Salvation 
Three-Cent  Coal  Charity,  purport- 
ing to  come  from  "Albert  Shaw,'* 
manager.  The  purpose  of  the  char- 
ity was  to  deliver  coal  in  small  quan- 
tities at  cost,  and  the  object  of  the 
appeal  was  to  secure  funds  to  equip 
additional  coal  wagofis. 

It  was  stated  that  the  writer  had 
interested  a  gentleman  in  the  plan, 
who  had  placed  two  horses  and  wag- 
ons and  equipment  at  his  disposal, 
representing  about  $200,  and  that 
with  these,  wagons  he  had  been  able 
to  deliver  over  100  tons  of  coal  in 
twenty-four  daysj  With  every  $110 
obtained  it  would  bfe  possible  to 
"equip  another  coal  wagon  and  start 
It  on  its  errand  of  mercy,  and  to 
keep  it  going  all  winter." 

An  investigation  was  made  by  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  at  the 
request  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  Ph.D.,  editor  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews.  Dr.  Shaw's 
interest  in  the  case  arose  from  the 
fact  that  he  is  the  only  Albert  Shaw 
without  other  initials  whose  name 


appears  in  the  city  directory,  and  the 
circular  letter,  being  a  crude  imi-. 
tatio;i  of  the  typewriting  used  in  Dr, 
Shaw's  office,  might  conceivably  mis- 
lead some  of  his  friends  who  exam- 
ined the  circular  only  superficially 
into  the  belief  that  it  emanated  from 
him. 

It  was  ascertained  that  the  gentle- 
man who  had  become  interested  in 
the  enterprise  and  had  advanced  the 
$220  was  the  aqtual  owner  and  pro- 
motor  of  the  enterprise,  while  the 
man  who  has  taken  the  name  of 
Albert  Shaw,  but  who  now  says  his 
real  name  is  Albert  H.  Rowell,  was 
only  an  employ^. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  which 
made  the  necessary  investigation,  that 
about  $100  has  been  sent  in  response 
to  this  circular.  Some  of  the  con- 
tributors were  under  the  impression 
that  they  were  sending  it  to  the 
editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
while  others  have  been  misled  by  the 
use  of  the  word  "salvation"  into 
thinking  that  it  came  from  the  Sal- 
vation Army.  Both  Rowell  and 
his  employer  have  relinquished  all 
their  interests  in  the  coal  business 
and  have  turned  it  over  to  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  while  the  circulars  on 
hand  have  been  destroyed. 

The  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety again  warns  the  officers  of 
charitable  societies  against  a  man 
who  "wishes  to  become  a  member" 
and  offers  in  payment  of  member- 
ship dues  a  check  for  a  sum  five 
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or  ten  dollars  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  membership  fee,  asking 
for  the  change.  In  the  present  in- 
stance the  fraud  is  reported  from 
the  office  of  a  young  woman's  home 
on  West  Ninth  Street. 

The  man  is  described  as  tail  and 
thin,  with  black  hair  turning 
slightly  gray,  olive  complexion,  ap- 
parently about  forty  years  old.  He 
was  respectably  dressed,  and  said 
that  his  mother,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ander- 
son, 286  West  Forty-sixth  Street, 
wished  to  become  a  member.  The 
check  wjas  drawn  on  the  Long  Isl- 
and Loan  and  Trust  Company,  and 
had  been  made  payable  to  Robert 
G.  Anderson,  which  name  was  en- 
dorsed on  the  back  by  the  man 
presenting  it. 

* 

The  fourth  monthly  conference, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society,  will  con- 
vene in  the  Assembly  Hall  of 
the  United  Charities  Building, 
Tuesday,  April  16,  at  11  a.  m.  The 
following  addresses  will  be  made: 

"Are  working  women's  and 
girls'  clubs  beneficial  in  their  in- 
fluence; do  they  induce  discontent 
with  the  home  life?"  Miss  Graces 
Dodge. 

"Should  clubs  provide  classes  for 
the  instruction  of  members,  or 
should  they  be  purely  social?"  Miss 
Virginia  Potter. 

"Inexpensive  amusements  fp^  the 
people  :  the  drama — music."  Mr. 
Seth  T.  Stewart,  Associate  Borough 
Superintendent. 


The  March  conference  will  be 
held  Tuesday,  March  19.  The 
progranmie  of  this  meeting  was 
printed  in  last  week's  Charities. 
The  public  are  cordially  invited  to 
these  conferences,  at  which  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  for  the  discussion 
of  the  various  papers  presented. 

m  - 
Among  the  new  books  received  in 
the  Charity  Organization  Library 
during  the  months  of  December  and 
January  just  passed  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

"The  City,  Its  Sins  and  Sorrows," 
Thomas  Guthrie;  "Clinical  Studies 
in  Vice  and  Insanity,"  George  R. 
Wilson ;  **  What  the  Social  Classes 
Owe  to  Each  Other,"  William 
Graham  Sumner;  "The  Soul  of  the 
Street,"  Norman  Duncan ;  *•  The 
Slavery  of  Our  Times,"  Leo  Tolstoi ; 
"The  Temperance  Problem  and 
Social  Reform,"  Joseph  Rowntree 
and  Arthur  Sherwell;  "The  City 
Problem,"  Robert  A.  Hoskins.  In 
addition  to  the  above-named  books 
of    a    general    nature,    there .  were 

received  many  volumes  of  reports 
of  state  commissions,  public  and 
private  charitable  institutions ; 
the  report,  in  six  volumes,  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  In-. 
ternational  Congress  of  Charities, 
and  Correction,  held  in  Paris,  1966; 
the  pr6ceedings  of  the  National  Coh- 
ference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
held  in  Topeka,  1900 ;  and  the  report 
of  the  Ecumenical  Missionary  Con- 
ference, held  in  New  York,  April  2X 
to  May  I,  1900. 

The  date  for  the  next  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and   Cor- 
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rection^  which  is  to  be  held  at 
Washington,  has  been  set  for  May 
9  to  15.  It  is  probable  that  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Study  of  Epilepsy  will 
meet  in  Washington,  May  14  and 

15.  The  Association  of  Superin- 
tendents of  Feeble-Minded  is  ex- 
pected to  meet  in  Baltimore,  May 

16.  The  American  Social  Science 
Association  will  hold  its  general 
meeting  in  Washington,  April 
15  to  19. 


• 


The  recent  destruction  by  fire  of 
the  state  penitentiary  at  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  has  rendered  it  necessary  to 
secure  other  quarters  for  the  in- 
mates of  the  institution.  The 
State  Board  of  Control  of  Iowa  has 
decided  to  accept  from  200  to  250 
of  the  prisoners,  who  will  be  placed 
in  the  penitentiaries  at  Anamosa 
and  Fort  Madison. 

One  of  the  chief  topics  considered 
by  the  New  Hampshire  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  at  its  third 
annual  meeting  recently  held  in  Con- 
cord, was  the  state  care  of  the  in- 
sane. The  sentiment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  was  very 
markedly  in  favor  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  county  s)rstem,  and  the 
commitment  of  all  the  insane  patients 
to  state  institutions. 

• 
The  Ayuntamiento  of  Havana  has 

approved  a  project  involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  $3OO»OQ0  for  the  erec- 
tion of  modem  homes  for  working- 
men  in   the   outskirts  of  the  city. 


Rent^  are  so  exorbitant  and  the 
working  classes  are  so  densely 
crowded  in  unheallb(«iL  quarters 
that  it  is  generally  admitted  t!h^ 
some  serious  movement  must  soon 
be  made  to  better  the  residential 
conditions. 


UNITED  NCBIICW  CIIAimES. 


STATISTICS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF 
FEBRUARY,    I9OI. 


In  the  month  of  February  685 
new  families  applied  for  relief  at 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities.  The 
number  of  families  asking  assist- 
ance, previously  known,  was  806. 
The  usual  monthly  allowances  were 
granted  to  318  pensioners  who  are 
not  included  in  the  number  given 
above.  The  Relief  Committee  of  the 
Society  acted  upon  56  families;  1,057 
applicants  were  refused  assistance 
for  sufficient  reasons.  The  new 
applications  represented  2,265  Per- 
sons, of  whom  45  were  widows  or 
widowers. 

The  visitors  employed  by  the 
Society  investigated  1,047  applica- 
tions for  relief  and  the  sisterhoods 
609. 

The  nationalities  represented  by 
the  new  applicants  were  as  follows : 
Russians,  426;  Austrians,  146; 
Rumanians,  33;  Germans,  43; 
English,  3 ;  Americans,  2 1 ;  Bo- 
hemians, 2 ;  Turks,  4 ;  Swedes,  i ; 
Italians,!;  Portuguese,  i;  Poles,  i; 
Swiss,  I  ;  Fins,  i. 

Of  the  new  applicants  222  have 
been  in  the, country  under  one  year, 
26  under  two  years,  28  under  three 
years,  23   less  than   four  years,   18 
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under  five  years,  and  336  over  five 
years. 

Fifty^three  foreign  transportation 
tickets  were  granted,  of  which  40 
were  to  Berlin,  7  to  London,  i  to 
Disseldorf,  and  5  to  Canada.  Sixty 
domestic  transportation  tickets  were 
granted;  of  these  13  were  to  Colo- 
rado, 2  to  Michigan,  6  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, 4  to  Maryland,  3  to  Cali- 
fornia, 4  to  Missouri,  7  to  Tennessee, 
2  to  Wisconsin,  1 1  to  Ohio,  and  8  to 
Illinois. 

The  Society  distributed,  also, 
large  supplies  of  groceries,  clothing, 
medicine,  and  furniture. 

The  physicians  employed  by  the 
Society  received  734  office  calls,  and 
made  562  calls  at  the  homes  of  those 
in  need  of  medical  treatment.  Fif- 
teen orders  for  surgical  appliances 
were  supplied.  The  nurses  paid 
2,032  visits  to  131  patients. 
Food  was  supplied  to   131  persons. 

Homeless  men  received  171  meals 
and  44  nights'  lodgings.  At  the 
Workrooms  640  articles  of  clothing 
were  repaired.  At  the  Employment 
Bureau  86  persons  refused  employ- 
ment and  260  were  placed.  Eight 
members  enrolled,  contributing  $90 
to  the  Society. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  month 
were  $46,562.37 ;  disbursements, 
$38,426.27. 


THE  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  9. 


ITEMS     OF      INTEREST      FROM      THE      CHARITY 

ORGANIZATION       SOCIETY      AND      OTHER 

CHARITABLE     AGENCIES. 


During  the  week  ending  March  9, 
the  Registration  Bureau  received  114 
requests  for  information,  and  sent 


ovt  176  confidential  reports.  New 
record  cases  were  opened  numbering" 
135,  or  86  less  thail  during  the  pre- 
ceding week.  Old  record  cases  re- 
opened numbered  74,  a  decrease  of 
45.  The  investigating  agents  made 
643  visits.  Fainilies  not  previously 
investigated  numbered  102.  Those 
reinvestigated  numbered  14. 

At  the  Joint  Application  Bureau 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  new  ap- 
plications were  received  from  36  per- 
sons with  homes  in  the  city,  and 
from  43  who  were  homeless.  In 
both  these  items  there  was  a  marked 
decrease  from  the  number  of  appli- 
cations received  dimng  the  week 
ending  March  2.  The  total  ntun- 
ber  of  calls  from  applicants  was  358, 
or  a  decrease  of  114  over  the  pre- 
ceding week. 

A  comparative  statement  of  the 
homeless  persons  who  applied  at  the 
Application  Bureau  in  the  month  of 
December,  1899,  and  December, 
1900,  shows  that  in  the  former 
month  applications  were  received, 
by  day,  from  21,  and  at  night  from 
8,  or  29  in  all.  The  number  of  indi- 
vidual cases  aided  was  40.  In  De- 
cember, 1900,  applications  were  re- 
ceived, by  day,  from  158,  and  at 
night  from  59,  or  a  total  of  217. 
The  number  of  individual  cases 
aided  was  383. 

During  January,  1900,  the  day 
applications  numbered  103,  those  re- 
ceived at  night,  31,  or  134  in  all. 
The    number    of    individual    cases 
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aided  during  the  month  was  240. 
During  the  corresponding  month  of 
the  present  year  the  homeless  per- 
sons who  applied  by  day  numbered 
200,  those  who  came  at  night,  70, 
a  total  of  270.  The  individual 
cases  aided  numbered  500. 

At  the  Woodyard,  during  the 
week  under  review,  304  tickets  were 
presented  by  men  with  homes  in 
the  city  and  by  135  who  are  home- 
less. .  In  these  items  again  there  is 
a  decrease  of  94  and  19  respectively 
from  the  preceding  week. 

At  the  Workrooms  83  days'  work 
was  given  and  the  cash  value  of 
payment  for  work  amoimted  to 
$32.20.  Thirty-four  women  were 
employed  at  the  Latmdry  for  periods 
aggregating  loiyi  days.  The 
value  of  the  work  done  amounted 
to  $167.37. 

During  the  week  ending  March  9 
the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  received  82 
cases,  all  being  applications  for  re- 
lief. Twenty-four  were  personal  re- 
quests through  the  Joint  Applica- 
tion Bureau.  The  disbursements 
for  food  supplies  were  $391.25;  for 
coal,  $1 11. 45,  representing  20X  tons; 
rent  paid  for  applicants,  $47.50; 
transportation  furnished,  $34.30; 
and  other  relief  $221.50,  making  a 
total  expenditure  of  $806  for  relief. 
The  visitors  made  1,265  visits,  giving 
40  Woodyard  tickets  to  men,  70 
Workroom  tickets  to  women,  and 
furnishing  from  the  storeroom  191 
garments  new  and  old,  and  27  pairs 
of  new  shoes. 


At  Hartley  House  one  of  the 
most  interesting  events  was  the 
graduation  of  the  nursing  class,  con- 
sisting of  eleven  mothers  who  had 
taken  a  course  of  instruction  in  "  First 
Aid  to  the  Injured."  Ten  of  the 
eleven  received  diplomas,  and  a  new 
nursing  class  was  started  March  8, 
While  the  greatest  attention  and  the 
majority  of  the  time  are  devoted  to 
instruction  of  the  various  classes, 
the  element  of  amusement  is  not 
omitted.  The  Alcott  Club  of  older 
working  girls  made  a  marked  suc- 
cess of  their  dramatic  entertainment 
March  7,  when  they  presented  two 
well-acted  plays  before  an  audience 
of  250.  The  Washington  Irving 
Club,  of  younger  working  girls, 
enjoyed  three  rehearsals  of  Mrs. 
Gaskeirs  "  Cranford,**  suitably 
dramatized,  which  they  will  per- 
form next  month;  The  Neighbor- 
hood Club,  consisting  of  the  good 
friends  of  the  Settlement,  conducted 
a  lecture  March  7  at  the  residence 
of  one  of  the  members,  the  proceeds 
being  devoted  to  the  work  at  Hart- 
ley House. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures  of  the  work  at  Hartley  House 
is  the  kindergarten  department,  com- 
posed of  two  classes,  numbering  125 
children  in  all.  Another  popular 
activity  is  the  gymnasium,  which  is 
well  patronized  every  afternoon  and 
evening.  About  seventy-five  small 
boys  make  use  of  the]  excellent 
equipment  after  school  hours,  the 
evenings  being  reserved  for  young 
men. 

At  the  People's  Baths  1,653  baths 
were  taken  during  the  week  ending 
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March  lo;    1,316  by  men,  126  .by 
womeD^and  ziiby  children. 
* 

At  Bellevue  Hospital,  438  pa- 
tients Were  admitted  and  381  dis- 
charged. The  number  of  deaths 
during  the  week  was  42.  On 
March  11,  835  patients  remained 
under  treatment. 

At  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities,  301  hospital  cases  were 
sent  out  for  investigation.  Fifty- 
two  persons  were  sent  to  the  City 
Almshouse,  19  to  the  State  Alms- 
house at  Flatbush  to  be  cared  for 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
Eleven  children  over  two  years  and 
one  under  two  were  sent  to  Ran- 
dall's Island. 

At  the  ofKce  of  the  examining 
physician  for  the  Department  of 
Outdoor  Poor,  250  persons  were 
examined. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  re- 
ports an  unusually  large  number  of 
applications  for  children  under  two 
years  of  age. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1,710 
immigrants  arrived  in  New  York. 
Of  these  1,189  remained  in  the  city, 
and  521  went  inland. 
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Order*  tor  Family  Washmg  are  received 
by  Telepbone,  by  mail,  or  by  personal  call 
ai  (he  Laundry,  at  the  Central  Office,  loj 
East  13d  St..  or  al  any  District  Office  of  the 
Society.  Prices  are  reasonable.  The  work 
la  utilized,  under  competent  supervision,  to 
train  women  to  become  expert  laundresses, 
and  10  provide  employment  ivhere  relief 
would  otherwise  be  needed.  A  series  of  ten 
lessons,  wbich  will  ordinarily  fit  a  woman  to 
do  satisfactory  laundry  work,  will  be  given 
for  a  tuition  fee  of  FIVE  DOLLARS.  This 
affords  an  opportunity  for  the  best  kind  of 
relief  to  the  needv. 
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Organization  is  the  concentra- 
tion of  force.  The  appreciation  of 
its  use  and  necessity  and  its  adapt- 
ation to  life  must  be  placed  among 
the  great  achievements  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  trade,  in  labor, 
in  religion,  in  state  administration, 
the  watchword  of  men  to-day  is  or- 
ganization. A  hundred  special 
businesses  are  combined  in  one,  and 
the  department  store  with  all  its 
complexity  is  evolved.  A  hundred 
individual  plants  are  consolidated 
under  one  controlling  power  and 
the  trust  makes  its  appearance.  The 
church  once  open  one  day  in  the 


week  for  three  hours,  now  stands 
open  every  day,  and  from  within 
comes  the  sound  of  a  vast  mech- 
anism, wheels  within  wheels,  work- 
ing for  one  end  along  common 
lines.  Labor  joins  its  forces  in 
unions  and  is  able  to  dictate  con- 
ditions to  capital.  And  from  the 
simplicity  of  tribal  governments 
has  grown  the  wonderful  system  by 
which  without  friction  the  guidance 
of  a  great  nation's  affairs  is  accom- 
plished. Now,  while  we  may  de- 
nounce the  evils  of  the  department 
store  and  see  the  downfall  of  our 
country  in  any  system  that  permits 
a  trust  to  exist;  while  we  may  see 
very  clearly  the  follies  and  ex- 
travagances of  labor  unions,  and 
point  out  a  lack  of  true  Christianity 
in  the  modern  church,  we  must,  I 
think,  acknowledge  this  that  men 
hardly  knew  what  power  was  until 
they  saw  it  in  an  organized  body. 
Power  is  the  sole  object  of  union; 
power  is  the  characteristic  of  con- 
solidation. The  reason  is  very  sim- 
ple. Organization  brings  many 
lines  of  force  to  bear  upon  one  ob- 
ject. It  is  the  lens  which  collects 
and  focuses  many  rays  of  the  same 
kind  upon  one  point.  Of  course, 
such  concentration  is  impossibI<^ 
without  organization.  A  dozen 
persons  may  work  together,  but, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  they 
will  accomplish  little  without  a  head. 
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or  a  controlling  agreement.  The 
unpleasant  disease  of  locomotor 
ataxia,  in  which  the  various  mem- 
bers move  in  varying  directions, 
characterizes  an  unorganized  num- 
ber of  men  as  it  characterizes  the 
body  which  acknowledges  no  con- 
trolling power  of  the  mind.  The 
purpose  of  any  organization  is  an 
increase  of  power  gained  by  con- 
centration. 

A  proper  appreciation  of  this 
fact  is  the  first  step  toward  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  purposes  of  organ- 
ized charity.  The  next  step  is  to 
understand  exactly  what  it  is  which 
is  concentrated;  what  is  the  force 
of  which  this  lens  is  supposed  to 
gather  and  focus  the  rays.  At  the 
head  of  some  of  the  stationery  with 
which  we  are  familiar  is  printed  a 
motto.  It  reads,  "Not  alms,  but 
a  friend."  It  is  a  good  definition 
of  charity,  but  one  I  think  we  are 
apt  to  forget.  Charity  is  not  the 
gift  of  money,  but  of  personality. 
Charity  is  that  association  of  two 
individuals  which  Professor  Mitch- 
ell well  illustrates  by  the  association 
of  the  blind  man  and  the  cripple. 
Neither  is  able  to  do  much  for  him- 
self. But  when  the  cripple  climbs 
upon  the  back  of  the  blind  man  they 
get  along  very  well  together,  for  the 
second  walks  for  the  first  and  the 
first  sees  for  the  second. 

In  its  very  nature  charity  is  per- 
sonal. It  is  the  gift  of  self.  It  is 
the  gift  of  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment, but  it  is  also  the  gift  of  time 
and  thought.  Where  alms  may  kill, 
friendship  may  enliven.  Charity 
means  knowledge.  The  first  ques- 
tion the  charitable  man  must  ask  is 
not  how  much?  But,  what  is  the 
matter?  Sir  Launfal  riding  forth 
in  his  youthful  vigor  tosses  the  beg- 
gar a  coin.       Sir  Launfal  cfming 


home  in  the  ripe  experience  of  man- 
hood goes  and  finds  out  just  what 
makes  the  man  miserable  and  binds 
up  his  sores  and  brings  him  food 
and  drink,  and  incidentally  wins  a 
sight  of  the  holy  grail  for  himself. 
It  is  often  hard  for  a  man  of  great 
intellect  to  think  out  his  own  prob- 
lems of  life.  It  is  naturally  harder 
for  the  man  of  small  intellect,  beset 
with  all  kinds  of  trouble,  surrounded 
by  the  more  fortunate,  to  see  clearly 
what  he  ought  to  do.  Charity  says 
let  him  who  has  intellect  give  to  him 
that  has  none.  So  charity  means 
two  things — diagnosis  and  medicine. 
But  we  are  dealing  with  delicate 
matters  when  the  diagnosis  shows  a 
lack  of  self-respect  and  stamina; 
when  the  answer  to  our  question, 
what  is  the  matter?  is  failure  and 
discouragement  and  bitter  hatred  of 
the  world.  Money  is  not  the  medi- 
cine for  that,  nor  is  imprisonment, 
nor  is  a  sharp  word. 

There  is  only  one  remedy,  and 
that  is  personal  s)mipathy,  and 
thought,  and  time.  Indeed,  it  is 
only  by  personal  contact  that  we 
can  find  out  what  is  the  matter.  We 
may  put  the  poverty  of  a  family 
down  to  drink  and  imprison  the  man 
and  put  the  children  in  an  orphan 
asylum  and  fancy  we  are  exercising 
a  wise  charity,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  not  carried  out  the 
first  principle  of  charity  and  made  a 
proper  diagnosis,  simply  because  we 
have  not  given  our  time  and  thought 
and  self  to  the  matter;  for  drink  is 
only  a  secondary  cause.  Something 
causes  the  thirst  for  liquor  generally 
and  charity  says,  do  not  stop  at  sec- 
ondary causes  if  you  would  make  a 
permanent  cure.  One  man  may 
have  lost  his  self-respect  through  dis- 
couragement or  because  he  thought 
no  one  of  any  worth  respected  him. 
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In  that  instance  our  remedy  of  im- 
prisonment would  hardly  fit  the  case. 
The  principle  of  charity  is,  give 
your  personality  to  the  diagnosis 
and  the  cure.  For,  of  course,  the 
greatest  power  for  good  is  to  show 
a  man  that  you  have  faith  in  him, 
and  respect  for  him  and  sympathy 
with  him.  You  can  not  do  this  by 
agents  or  hearsay.  To  use  a  very 
well-worn  illustration,  Elisha  was 
sent  for  to  restore  to  life  the 
widow's  son.  And  first  he  sent  his 
servant  and  his  staff  which  had 
come  into  contact  with  his  sacred 
person.  And  the  servant  laid  the 
staff  on  the  body  of  the  child,  and 
doubtless  to  the  servant's  surprise 
it  did  no  good,  there  was  neither 
voice  nor  hearing.  So  Elisha  came 
himself  and  went  up  and  lay  upon 
the  child  and  put  his  mouth  upon 
the  child's  mouth  and  his  eyes  upon 
the  child's  eyes  and  his  hands  upon 
the  child's  hands;  and  he  stretched 
himself  upon  the  child — ^and  the 
child  opened  his  eyes  and  lived. 

Scf  it  is  with  this  virtue  which  we 
call  charity.  It  is  a  personal  force 
and  it  requires  personal  contact  for 
its  proper  exercise.  For  the  goal 
of  charity  is  the  millennium  when 
there  shall  be  no  class  antagonism 
and  no  pauperism  and  no  vice; 
when  all  men  shall  know  something 
of  the  good  things  God  has  g^ven 
us,  beauty  and  truth,  work  and 
pleasure.  The  goal  is  not  by  any 
means  easily  attained.  It  costs 
more  to  make  a  man  self-respecting 
than  it  does  to  feed  him.  Character 
is  far  harder  to  cultivate  than  mere 
bestial  contentment.  Monev  will 
accomplish  the  latter,  but  only  per- 
sonal influence  will  accomplish  the 
former — ^personal  influence  which 
demands  some  sort  of  contact. 
And  so  far  all  reasons,   from  the 


necessity  of  a  proper  diagnosis,  from 
the  necessity  of  knowing  a  proper 
remedy,  from  the  nature  of  the  re- 
quired cure — true  charity  means  per- 
sonal service. 

'  I  have  laid  down  two  proposi- 
tions. First,  that  organization  is 
the  concentration  of  force;  sec- 
ondly, that  charity  is  the  gift  of 
self,  the  gift  of  sympathy  and 
thought  and  time  by  personal  con- 
tact. Putting  the  two  together, 
we  have  the  purpose  of  organized 
charity — ^the  concentration  of  per- 
sonal influence  and  love.  Organ- 
ized charity  is  supposed  to  gather 
the  charity  of  many  individuals  and 
bring  it  to  work  upon  common  lines 
with  a  consequent  increase  in 
power.  It  assumes  that  there  are 
three  things  back  of  it,  money, 
brains,  and  personal  devotion; 
money,  because  money  relief  is 
often  demanded;  brains,  because 
the  direction  of  force  and  the 
diagnosis  of  disease  and  the  suit- 
ing of  the  remedy  to  the  disease  all 
require  brains;  and  personal  de- 
votion, because  money  and  brains 
without  it  are  useless. 

Thus  the  general  purpose  of  a 
charity  organization  society  divides 
into  three  special  purposes.  There 
is  first  the  purpose  of  investigation. 
This  is  diagnosis.  I  have  spoken 
of  its  necessity  in  true  charity.  We 
are  fighting  more  than  anything 
else  the  evil  of  pauperism.  To  dis- 
tinguish the  pauper  from  the  poor 
man  is  no  easy  matter.  It  requires 
more  than  common  sense.  It  re- 
quires that  S)mipathy  of  the  heart 
which  can  make  all  due  allowances. 
I  want  to  know  for  a  certainty  what 
the  causes  of  poverty  are  in  the  case 
of  the  man  who  applies  to  me  for 
help.  I  want  to  be  assured  that  my 
money  can  be  given  safely.     I  have 
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no  time,  perhaps  not  the  ability,  to 
iSnd  out  for  myself.  I  apply  to  the 
agent  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society.  That  is  all  very  well,  but 
to  accomplish  its  object  of  a  true 
investigation,  the  Society  must  em- 
ploy enough  agents;  that  each  may 
have  time  to  make  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation and  also  have  time  to 
investigate  with  the  heart  as  well 
as  the  head.  If  an  agent  is  so 
rushed  that  he  can  gain  only  the 
bare  outward  facts  of  the  case,  the 
investigation  is  not  a  true  one. 
And  secondly,  there  is  the  bringing 
of  the  remedy  to  fit  the  case.  I 
shall  not  dwell  upon  this.  It  be- 
longs to  the  trained  worker  who  has 
made  it  his  business  to  study  men 
and  the  needs  of  men.  As  the 
causes  of  pauperism  are  innumera- 
ble, so  its  remedies  are  many. 

It  belongs  to  organized  charity  to 
concentrate  the  thought  and  money 
and  time  of  many  men  upon  the 
search  for  remedies.  There  are  the 
problems  of  institutions,  prisons,  re- 
form schools,  and  the  like ;  there  are 
the  problems  of  substitutes  for  the 
saloon,  clubs,  playgrounds,  and  so 
forth;  there  are  the  problems  of 
decent  lodgings  and  sanitary  reform. 
These  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
purposes  of  organized  charity. 
These  are  questions  to  which  an- 
swers can  be  found  only  by  a  concen- 
tration of  our  money  and  our  time. 
And  finally,  there  is  the  third  pur- 
pose of  concentrating  personal  de- 
votion. We  may  put  forth  as  our 
motto,  not  alms,  but  a  friend — ^but 
the  fact  remains  that  an  organization 
from  its  very  nature  can  not  be  a 
friend  in  the  true  sense  of  that  word. 
Friendship  involves  personality,  and 
an  organization  has  no  personality. 
But  what  organized  charity  can  do 
is  this :  It  can  bring  into  touch  those 


who  have  much  with  those  who  need 
and  deserve  much. 

The  sublime  and  crowning  purpose 
of  every  charity  organization  soci- 
ety must  be  this :  To  gain  a  friend  for 
every  poor  deserving  family.  We 
have  not  enough  paid  agents  to  sup- 
ply this  demand.  We  need  volun- 
tary personal  service.  To  keep  a 
family  from  the  poor-books  requires 
constant  watching,  constant  sjrmpa- 
thy,  and  encouragement.  If  ^yith  all 
their  training  our  agents  can  tell  us 
the  causes  of  pauperism  and  what 
they  think  will  remedy  them,  they 
have  done  their  duty.  It  remains 
for  personal  devotion  to  do  the  rest 
As  we  have  seen,  that  idea  is  involved 
in  charity.  It  is  a  personal  gift — a 
gift  of  self.  And  only  as  we  give 
ourselves  to  the  poor  can  we  hope 
to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
And,  therefore,  I  say  that  the  great- 
est purpose  of  organized  charity  is 
to  concentrate  personal  devotion 
along  wise,  true  lines,  upon  the  al- 
leviation of  poverty.  Our  money  ap- 
plied through  the  organization  ob- 
tains for  all  of  us  knowledge  of 
causes  and  remedies,  the  service  of 
trained  men  who  have  made  it  their 
lifework  to  study  these  problems. 
We  have  not  time  to  do  that.  But 
with  the  results  of  their  labors  at 
our  disposal,  it  remains  for  us  to 
see  that  personal  influence  is  applied 
along  the  lines  of  their  wisdom.  To 
win  friendly  visitors  is  a  great  pur- 
pose, the  greatest  purpose  of  original 
charity. 

It  has  not  been  my  object  in  this 
brief  paper  to  arouse  enthusiasm  for 
the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
Your  presence  here  is  the  guarantee 
of  your  enthusiasm.  But  I  tried 
much  to  suggest  some  broader  con- 
ceptions of  the  purposes  of  our  or- 
ganization.    We  are  apt  to  think  of 
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it  as  a  mere  agent  for  investigation. 
It  is  more  than  that.  It  must  in- 
vestigate, but  it  must  apply  wisdom  of 
trained  men  to  finding  remedies  for 
the  evils,  existence  of  which  its  in- 
vestigation discloses,  and,  above  all, 
it  must  find  friends  who  through  per- 
sonal contact  will  communicate  the 
spirit  of  love  and  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement, that  charity  which  dis- 
tils as  the  dew  from  Heaven  upon 
the  thirsty  earth,  without  notice, 
without  display,  through  the  touch 
of  heart  upon  heart.  Thus  will  it 
justify  its  existence  as  the  agency 
which,  by  a  concentration  of  love, 
increases  immeasurably  the  eflfect  of 
love.  

ROJET  FOR  THE  BUND  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Section  676  of  the  New  York 
Charter  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charities  may  ask  for  their 
expenditure  for  the  poor  adult  blind 
of  New  York  city  a  sum  not  to  ex- 
ceed $75,000  per  year.  The  Com- 
missioners determine  the  per  capita 
allowance,  which  must  be  uniform 
and  not  to  exceed  $100.  The  recipient 
of  such  relief  must  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  an  inmate 
of  any  public  or  private  institution 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  must 
also  be  a  resident  of  the  city  con- 
tinuously for  two  years  previous  to 
the  time  of  his  application  for  re- 
lief; must  be  examined  by  an  oc- 
ulist, and  his  application  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  signatures  of 
two  citizens. 

The  per  capita  allowance  last  year 
was  $50,  and  the  amount  distributed 
in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  was 
$30,000.  This  sum  indicates  that 
those  receiving  relief  numbered  600. 

This  year  the  fund  appropriated 
for  the  relief  of  the  blind  is  $35,000. 
The  applications  for  such  relief  must 


be  filed  by  July  i .  The  applications 
filed  thus  far  ntunber  437. 

The  provision  in  the  Charter  for 
such  a  relief  fund  is  open  to  serious 
objections. 

(i.)  It  is  not  in  accord  with 
modem  methods  of  caring  for  the 
poor  since  other  forms  of  material 
relief  have  been  abolished. 

(2.)  It  offers  a  premium  to  the 
blind  of  other  cities  to  take  up  resi- 
dence in  New  York. 

(3.)  The  relief  given  is  not  ade- 
quate for  their  support,  thus  begging 
on  the  street  (and  the  selling  of  pen- 
cils which  is  largely  a  screen  for  beg- 
ging) is  still  a  necessity. 

(4.)  Exposure  to  the  weather  is 
decreased  but  little. 

(5.)  It  continues  them  in  their 
homes  of  squalor  with  a  demoraliz- 
ing influence  on  those  about  them. 

(6.)  A  lump  sum  received  by 
such  a  class  of  men  is  probably  not 
wisely  expended.  R.  F. 


PENDING  LCGISUTION. 


As  the  session  of  the  Legislature 
draws  nearer  the  close,  the  number 
of  new  bills  gradually  diminishes. 
The  following,  which  have  been  in- 
troduced recently,  are  noted  as  of 
interest  to  the  readers  of  CHARITIES: 

By  Mr.  Burns  in  the  Assembly: 
Providing  that  no  park  or  public 
playground  with  an  area  of  less  than 
twenty  acres  shall  be  established 
within  1,000  feet  of  any  trunk  rail- 
road line,  or  any  dock  or  wharf  used 
for  commercial  purposes,  unless  the 
surface  level  of  such  park  or  play- 
ground be  at  least  eighteen  feet 
above  the  surface  level  of  such  rail- 
road or  dock. 

By  Mr.  Weber  in  the  Assembly: 
To  amend  the  insurance  law;  pro- 
viding that  policies  issued  upon  the 
pa)mient  of  a  weekly  premium  shall 
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not  lapse  for  ninety  days  after  notice, 
when  they  have  been  in  force  three 
years  or  longer,  nor  for  sixty  days 
when  they  have  been  in  force  less 
than  three  years. 

By  Mr.  Elsberg  in  the  Senate: 
Changing  the  corporate  name  of  the 
Montefiore  Home  for  Chronic  In- 
valids, to  be  known  hereafter  as 
"Montefiore  Home,  a  Hospital  for 
Chronic  Invalids  and  Country  Sani- 
tarium for  Consumptives." 

By  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  Assembly: 
Amending  Section  3  of  Chapter  348 
of  Laws  of  1900,  so  that  the  superin- 
tendent of  state  prisons  may  transfer 
prisoners  from  the  Eastern  New 
York  Reformatory  to  either  of  the 
state  prisons  whether  such  prisoners 
were  originally  sentenced  to  the  Re- 
formatory or  not. 

By  Mr.  Henry  in  the  Assembly: 
Providing  for  a  hospital  for  the 
special  treatment  of  acute  nervous 
and  mental  diseases  within  the  city 
and  county  of  New  York. 


SANITATION  OF  PUBLIC  INSTITllTIO^S—No.  11. 


BY  CHARLES  F.   WINGATE. 


Having  discussed  the  immediate  surround- 
ings and  the  cellar,  I  will  now  consider  the 
basement  of  the  building.  Of  course,  every- 
one understands  why  it  is  wrong  to  occupy 
a- ground  floor  for  sleeping  purposes.  Yet 
one  so  often  finds  basements  and  even 
cellars  used  as  living  rooms  in  hotels,  apart- 
ment houses,  and  other  buildings,  that  it 
is  proper  to  refer  to  the  matter.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  place  plumbing  fixtures  in  such 
places,  but  no  person  should  sleep  on  the 
ground  floor  under  any  circumstances. 

We  may  next  examine  the  storerooms  and 
refrigerators  where  milk,  ice,  and  food  are 
kept,  atid  note  if  they  are  properly  located 
and  kept  clean  and  sweet.  Light  is  an  im- 
portant aid  to  cleanliness,  and  such  recep- 
tacles should  not  be  placed  in  dark  corners 
where  they  are  apt  to  be  neglected.  The 
less  woodwork  there  is  about  such   places 


the  better.  If  they  can  be  constructed*  with 
cement  floors  so  as  to  be  occasionally  washed 
down  with  a  hose  it  will  be  advantageous. 
Milk  should  not  be  placed  directly  on  ice  or 
in  the  same  compartment  with  articles  that 
may  taint  it.  A  refrigerator  should  not  con- 
nect directly  with  a  sewer  or  house  drain, 
but  should  have  a  waste  pipe  separately 
trapped  which  discharges  over  an  open  sink 
in  the  cellar.  This  should  also  be  trapped, 
unless  it  has  an  independent  outlet.  This 
waste  pipe  should  be  frequently  flushed  with 
boiling  water  and  soda,  as  it  soon  gets  slimy 
and  foul. 

Id  this  connection  let  me  say  a  warning 
word  about  filters.  There  are  scores  of  differ- 
ent devices  for  filtering  water.  In  many 
places  some  such  appliance  is  indispensable. 
No  filter,  however,  is  to  be  trusted  unless  it 
can  be  periodically  cleaned.  The  more 
impurities  it  collects  the  more  it  becomes 
itself  a  source  of  contamination,  and  unless 
the  current  can  be  reversed  and  the  filtering 
material  thoroughly  purified  it  is  to  be 
condemned.  In  the  most  perfect  filters  the 
material  is  not  only  washed  in  this  way,  but 
it  is  oxidized  by  forcing  a  current  of  air 
through  it  under  great  pressure,  and  thus 
all  impurities  are  destroyed.  The  import- 
ance of  care  in  selecting  the  right  kind  of 
filter  can  not  be  overstated. 

Laundries  in  institutions  are  often  very 
objectionable.  They  are  badly  located,  at 
the  foot  of  hall  stairs,  or  in  places  where  the 
steamy  vapors  can  rise  to  upper  floors ;  or 
they  are  dark  and  gloomy,  and  usually  too 
small  and  wholly  unventilated.  A  laundry 
in  an  institution  should  be  detached  from  the 
main  building,  and  should  be  spacious  and 
well  lighted.  There  should  be  abundant 
ventilation,  and  the  health  of  the  laundresses 
should  be  duly  considered.  The  comfort 
and  health  of  all  domestic  employes  might 
well  receive  more  attention.  Better  sleeping 
accommodation  should  be  provided.  Two 
adults  should  never  occupy  the  same  bed. 
More  baths  for  servants'  use  should  be  pro- 
vided, with  rooms  where  they  can  rest  when 
ill  or  overworked.  The  appearance  of  domes- 
tic servants  in  general  does  not  indicate  that 
they  enjoy  the  best  of  health,  and  few  of 
them  are  as  ruddy  and  robust  as  they  might 
be. 

Every   precaution   against  fire  should  be 
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taken  in  laundries,  especially  in  drying 
rooms  and  around  stoves  and  other  heating 
apparatus.  Such  places  should  be  provided 
with  automatic  sprinklers,  and  fire  extin- 
guishers should  be  hung  in  plain  view. 
Pails  of  fine  sand  or  sifted  ashes  are  very 
useful  for  putting  out  slight  fires,  and  are 
less  troublesome  than  water  buckets,  which 
are  apt  to  be  forgotten  and  the  water  allowed 
to  evaporate  or  to  become  foul  and  offensive. 

In  inspecting  a  kitchen  in  an  institution  it 
is  well  to  inquire  how  the  food  is  prepared, 
whether  the  cooking  utensils  are  scrupu- 
lously clean  ;  where  garbage  is  kept,  and 
how  often  it  is  removed.  Sinks  should  be 
scoured  and  their  traps  kept  free  from  grease 
by  frequent  doses  of  potash  dissolved  in 
boiling  water.  Pails,  kettles  and  other 
utensils  should  not  be  stored  under  sinks 
but  in  closets,  as  they  may  jam  the  lead 
traps  and  thus  do  much  mischief.  Such 
closets  and  all  storerooms  should  be  light 
and  airy. 

It  is  a  common  blunder  for  architects  and 
builders  not  to  arrange  windows  to  properly 
light  living-  and  workrooms.  Sinks  and 
washtubs  will  be  placed  in  dark  corners, 
hallways  will  be  quite  dark,  or  in  twilight 
gloom.  Lamps  or  gas  must  be  used  most  of 
the  time,  and  as  a  result  the  help  are  never 
contented  or  comfortable.  We  shall  never 
see  these  mistakes  corrected  until  there  are 
more  women  architects,  and  I  am  surprised 
that  women  are  not  more  consulted  about 
such  essentials. 
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Page  184. 

Sophia  Fuiid*  (Incorporated  1900.)  Room 
817,  253  Broadway.  To  remove  friendless 
^irls  under  six  years  of  age  from  dangerous 
and  demoralizing  surroundings ;  to  place 
them  in  private  families,  and.  where  possi- 
ble, to  have  them  adopted.  Not  limited  as 
CO  residence.  Non-sectarian.  Richard  P. 
Rothwell,  president,  Room  817,  253  Broad- 


way ;    Miss    Etta    Hudgins,  secretary  and 
general    superintendent ;    John    H.    Lewis 
counsel,  31  Nassau  Street. 

Page  249. 

New  Yorjc  Juvenile  Asyluip.  House. of  re- 
ception removed  to  main  asylum,  176th 
Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue.  Mr.  Blau- 
velt  has  severed  his  connection  with  the 
institution. 

Page  481, 

Martha  Heim,  of  Brooklyn,  is  discontinued. 

Page  200. 

Leomie  Saoatorkim  for  Coosmnptlvee.  City 
hospital  and  dispensary,  104-106  West  Forty- 
ninth  Street.  Mrs.  Tames  Herman  Aldrich, 
vice-president,  150  West  Fifty-ninth  Street. 

Classified  Advertisements. 

Advtrtittm4nig  undtr  this  ktad^  tw0  Hntt  #r  mcrt 
•mitkout  displays  10  ctnU  a  litu, 

THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
renews  its  appeal  for  $too  for  a  widow  with  four 
children  all  under  the  workinf^  age.  The  case  is  one 
of  special  interest,  the  woman  having  disabled  herself 
physically  by  her  exertions  to  keep  her  little  family 
together,  and  is  still  making  eTery  possible  tXLom  for 
her  children.  It  is  t>eUeTe<r that  the  amount  asked  for 
will  tide  them  along  until  the  oldest  child  will  t>e  able 
to  help  his  mother. 

For  $150  to  place  a  man  in  a  permanent  home.  His 
advanced  years  prevent  his  securing  employment  and 
he  has  no  reUtives  in  a  position  to  come  to  his  relief. 
During  his  unsuccessful  efforts  to  manage  without 
assisunce  he  has  secured  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all 
who  have  known  him. 

For  $100  to  pay  rent  for  one  year  for  a  household 
of  two,  consisting  of  a  widow  whose  advanced  age 
(78  years)  prevents  her  working,  and  her  son«  who  has 
a  mild  form  of  melancholia  and  is  physically  unfitted 
for  any  but  very  light  employment.  They  have  been 
provident  and  have  made  every  effort  to  support  them- 
selves* and  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  spared  a  separa- 
tion, from  which  they  shrink,  believing  that  their  re- 
maining years  together  can  not  be  nuuiy. 

For  faoo  to  provide  a  monthly  pension  for  a  widow 
with  six  children  all  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
for  a  deserted  wife  and  six  children,  the  eldest  but 
nine  years.  The  earnings  of  these  mothers  are  insuffi- 
cient for  such  large  families,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
the  breaking  up  of  the  homes  and  scattering  the 
children  the  pensions  are  needed  until  the  older  chil- 
dren become  wage-earners. 

For  $350  which  will  provide  a  permanent  home  for 
an  educated  man  of  advanced  years.  He  has  outlived 
his  relatives,  friends,  and  his  usefulness  as  an  active 
worker,  and  his  good  record  In  the  past  entitles  hiip  to 
special  consideration. 

The  total  amount  needed  for  these  six  families  is 
$900,  of  which  nearly  $300  has  already  been  received. 

Any  money  for  these  cases  sent  to  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  Z05  East  TwentV'Second  street, 
will  be  duly  and  publicly  acknowledged. 

The  Society  acknowledges  the  following  contribu- 
tions for  the  above : 

Harold  W.  Moore,  '*C.  M.  H."  and  Miss  Kate  B. 
Sturges.  $so  each  :  "  W.,"  $30 ; "  A.  M.  H  »'  $« ;  '*  H. 
S."  and  "H.,"  \i<  each;  '^ A.  T.,"  »*K  W.  P.," 
»'Mrs.  C.  L.  B,"  Albert  B.  Jube,  N.  Witherell,  '*C. 
B.  C.,"$io  each;  "  W.  L.  R.,"  "A.  B.  B.,"  "J.  D. 
S.,"  »H.  S.  C,"  »'M.  I.  B.."  ••I.  B.  C."  Harvey  C. 
Coles,  "  Montclair,  N.  J.."  $5  each :  **  F.  B.  B.,"  %\ ; 
••G.  T.  W.,"  $a.io;  "H.,'*  "A  Mend,"  Miss  A. 
Klarich,  Cash,  "  W.  ^.,"  •'!.  C.  G.,"  "  M.  A.,"  »»A 
sympathizer*'  and  ''W.  T.,*'  $a  each:  Cash,  James 
Batchelar.  J.  Gould's  Son  A  Co.,  ''  Mrs.  D .,"  H. 
Drisler  and  '*  Anonymous,"  |z  each  ;  **Mrs.  W.  C.  B.,'* 
50  cents ;  Cash,  ss  cents. 
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NEW  YORK,  MARCH  23.  1901. 


In  the  city  of  Boston,  the  helpless 
and  unfortunate  poor  have  a  larger 
number  of  friends  from  the  classes 
of  the  well-to-do  than  in  any  other 
city  with  whose  needs  and  resources 
we  are  familiar.  The  evidence  of 
this  is  abundant.  They  abound  upon 
the  boards  which  are  at  the  head  of 
the  various  city  departments  having 
charge  of  children,  destitute  adults, 
and  delinquents.  They  enroll  by 
the  hundreds  for  volunteer  friendly 
visiting.  They  show  in  countless 
ways,  even  when  not  thus  profes- 
sionally connected  with  charitable 
activities,  that  they  have  a  personal 
interest  in  the  alleviation  of  distress 
and  in  the  prevention  of  future  de- 
pendence. Their  views  prevail  be- 
fore legislative  committees  and  po- 
lice commissions,  in  the  Mayor's 
office,  and  at  the  seat  of  executive 


state  government.  It  is  the  normal 
and  usual  thing  for  the  men,  and,  to 
an  even  greater  degree,  for  the 
women,  of  Boston,  whether  they 
have  had  training  in  the  Associated 
Charities  or  not,  to  have  some  famil- 
iarity with  the  elementary  principles 
of  charity,  and  in  that  fortunate 
city  many  fundamental  axioms  may 
be  taken  for  granted  which  else- 
where have  not  been  learned,  or  have 
been  forgotten. 

If  there  is  any  one  fault  which  may 
be  found  with  the  alert,  intelligent, 
and  efficient  group  of  charity  work- 
ers in  Boston,  it  is,  perhaps,  a  cer- 
tain undue  concentration  of  interest 
upon  the  particular  problems  and 
tasks  belonging  to  their  own 
community.  As  compared  with 
New  York,  there  is,  we  believe, 
a  little  less  recognition  of  their 
responsibility  for  passing  on  to 
other  communities  the  results  of 
their  own  experiences.  This  by  no 
means  implies  a  lack  of  hospitality 
to  such  seekers  after  knowledge  as 
may  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  Bos- 
ton in  person.  On  the  contrary 
such  a  visitor  is  overwhelmed  by 
kindness  and  courtesy,  and  by  the 
spendid  opportunities  for  fruitful 
observation  and  study  which  con- 
front him.  We  know  of  no  other 
place  in  which  a  charity  worker  can 
spend  a  week  with  such  a  happy 
combination  of  varied  pleasure  and 
professional  profit.  But  we  know 
of  no  way  except  by  such  a  visit  for 
the  student  to  learn  what  is  the  ani- 
mating spirit  and  the  high  ideal  of 
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the  group  of  workers  who  have 
made  of  Boston  such  an  interesting 
object  lesson.  As  expressed  in  an- 
nual reports,  at  the  National  Con- 
ference and  elsewhere,  these  Boston 
ideas  are  apt  to  seem  the  least  bit 
impractical,  not  to  say  incompre- 
hensible. In  their  practical  applica- 
tion, however,  they  are  found  to  be 
sane,  attractive,  and  perfectly  com- 
prehensible. 

We  advise  professional  charity 
workers,  therefore,  to  visit  Boston 
with  suitable  letters  of  introduction, 
and  there  learn  the  meaning  of  such 
phenomena  as  friendly  visiting  on  a 
large  scale ;  of  well  managed  public 
hospitals;  the  care  of  all  destitute 
and  many  delinquent  children  by  a 
system  of  placing-out  and  boarding- 
out  in  families ;  effective  restriction 
of  the  erection  of  bad  tenement- 
houses;  government  by  deliberation 
and  discussion  and  expert  opinion; 
and  a  public  opinion  which  seeks  a 
Greater  Boston  by  other  methods 
than  annexing  suburbs.  We  are 
ourselves  among  the  few  who  re- 
main distinctly  optimistic  concerning 
the  future  of  New  York  and  we 
have  not  a  particle  of  sympathy  with 
those  who  despair  of  American 
cities  in  general.  We  take  this  oppor 
tunity,  however,  to  commend  the  ex- 
ample of  Boston  to  the  close  and  dis- 
criminating scrutiny  of  those  who 
are  seeking  solid  ground  for  ad- 
vance in  the  fields  of  municipal  ac- 
tivity and  private  philanthropy. 

We  must  not  omit  to  express  our 
regret  that  an  unfortunate  loss  of 


faith  on  the  part  of  two  or  three  of 
the  natural  leaders  of  public  opinion 
has  prevented  thus  far  the  abolition 
of  public  outdoor  relief  which  is  of 
course  in  Boston,  as  elsewhere,  a 
continuing  and  subtle  cause  of 
pauperism. 


City  officials  have  not  been  slow 
to  show  their  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Carnegie's  generosity  in  proposing 
to  erect  sixty-five  branch  buildings 
for  the  New  York  Public  Library  at 
a  total  expense  of  $5,200,000.  The 
conditions  imposed  are  identical  with 
those  that  have  been  exacted  of 
smaller  cities  to  whom  similar  gifts 
proportionate  to  their  needs  have 
been  made.  It  is  gratifying  that 
Dr.  Billings,  the  director  of  the 
Library,  has  been  allowed  to  outline 
the  scope  and  plan  of  the  gift, 
and  also  that  numerous  other 
citizens  have  sprung  forward  to  sup- 
plement Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  by  the 
donation  of  suitable  sites.  Val- 
uable as  the  great  central  library 
now  in  course  of  erection  in  Bryant 
Park  will  be,  this  value  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  residents  of  the  city 
will  be  far  more  than  doubled  by 
this  opportunity  to  make  it  a  circu- 
lating library  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  entire  population. 


«  0 


Numerous  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Albany  that  the  bills 
for  reorganizing  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  are  not  to  be  advanced. 
Although  these  announcements  lack 
official   confirmation,   they  are   not 
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without  probability  and  we  sincerely 
trust  that  they  are  well  founded. 
One  gentleman  who  brings  a  report 
of  this  kind  says  that  those  who  have 
been  in  favor  of  the  bills  have  been 
convinced  that  the  opposition  to 
them  is  too  widespread  and  persist- 
ent to  be  ignored.  "And  this  is  very 
strange,"  adds  our  informant,  "be- 
cause so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  only 
people  who  are  opposed  to  the  bill 
are  the  Catholics,  and  the  Jews,  and 
the  Protestants."  We  are  not  sure 
whether  this  is  a  complete  list  of 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  sug- 
gested change,  but  it  is  certainly  no 
exaggeration. 


m  m 


By  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  the  case  of  the  People  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  ex  rel.,  Ralph 
J.  Treat,  respondent,  vs.  Bird  S. 
Coler,  as  Comptroller  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  appellant,  it  was  held 
that  the  Legislature  can  not  interfere 
with  the  sale  of  stone  dressed  in 
another  state  and  contracted  for  use 
on  public  work  in  this  state.  The 
following  points  are  involved  in  the 
decision : 

The  provision  of  the  Labor  Law 
(Chapter  415,  Laws  of  1897),  re- 
quiring that  all  stone,  except  paving 
blocks  and  crushed  stone,  used  on 
state  or  municipal  works,  shall  be 
worked,  dressed,  or  carved  within 
the  boundaries  of  this  state;  that  a 
clause  to  that  effect  shall  be  inserted 
in  all  contracts  for  such  work,  and 
that,  for  violation  thereof,  the  state 
or  mimicipality  shall  be  discharged 


to  liability  to  the  contractor  for 
work  performed  by  him  under  the 
contract,  is  unconstitutional  upon  the 
grotmds  stated  in  case  of  People, 
ex  rel.,  Rodgers  vs.  Coler,  recently 
decided  by  this  Court. 

Such  provision  is  also  violative  of 
the  Commerce  Oause  of  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

The  provision  of  a  contract  where- 
by the  contractor  agrees  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  statute  in  this 
respect,  being  a  part  of  the  void  leg- 
islative scheme,  falls  with  the  pro- 
vision of  the  statute. 


The  Sophia  Ftmd,  incorporated  in 
May,  1900,  has  been  organized  by 
Mr.  Richard  P.  Rothwell  as  a 
memorial  to  Sophia  Braeunlich. 
The  object  of  the  fund  is  to 
remove  friendless  little  girls  from 
dangerous  and  demoralizing  sur- 
roundings and  place  them  in  desira- 
ble private  families,  and  where  pos- 
sible to  have  them  adopted.  The 
ftmd  started  with  a  donation  of 
about  $25,000,  a  part  of  which  is 
contributed  from  monesrs  left  by 
Mrs.  Braeunlich. 


An  organization  known  as  the 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Relief  of 
Crippled  Children  has  been  formed 
by  charitable  women  of  that  city  to 
furnish  practical  surgical  assistance 
to  crippled  children  of  the  poor.  The 
Society  has  a  surgeon  and  a  private 
hospital  under  contract  The  charity 
is  sustained  by  private  donations, 
and  within  a  short  time  twenty-five 
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cases  have  been  successfully  treated, 
and  eight  children  are  at  present 
receiving  treatment.  The  children 
are  kept  in  the  hospital  under  the 
doctor's  care  until  they  are  cured. 


0  0 


At  a  public  hearing,  March  15, 
before  the  Assembly  Cities  Com- 
mittee, considerable  opposition  de- 
veloped to  the  bill  providing  for  the 
removal  of  the  Kings  County  Peni- 
tentiary. It  is  probable  that  the 
bill  will  be  amended  so  as  to  make  it 
discretionary  and  fix  at  three  years 
the  time  in  which  to  make  the 
change. 


Articles  of  incorporation  were 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
March  18,  for  the  Manhattan  Ma- 
ternity Hospital  and  Dispensary,  the 
incorporators  being  named  as  Messrs. 
Daniel  S.  Lamont,  Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt,  Frank  L.  Polk,  Henry  S. 
Thompson,  and  William  Thorne,  of 
New  York ;  Moses  Taylor  of  Moimt 
Kisco,  and  Percy  R.  Pyne  of  Ber- 
nardsville,  N.  J. 


m  9 


A  conference  will  be  held  by  the 
Third  District  Committee  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  at 
297  Broome  Street,  Wednesday, 
March  27,  at  4  p.  m.  The  general 
subject  for  discussion  is  "Manual 
Training  and  Recreation."  There 
will  be  addresses  by  Dr.  James  P. 
Haney,  supervisor  of  manual  train- 
ing; Mrs.  M.  E.  Williams,  super- 
visor of  cooking;  and  Mr.  David 
Willard,    principal    of    the    Tombs 


school.  Tea  will  be  served  at  3.30. 
Those  interested  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  be  present. 


0  * 

0 


A  branch  office  of  the  Provident 
Loan  Society  has  been  opened  at 
119  West  Forty-second  Street. 


There  will  be  a  joint  hearing  in 
the  Senate  on  the  bills  embodying 
the  recommendations  of  the  Tene- 
ment-House Commission,  at  Albany, 
on  Tuesday,  March  26,  at  2.30  P.  M. 
All  advocates  of  tenement-house 
reform  are  urged  to  attend. 

«  m 

The  Manufacturers'  Association 
of  New  York  has  contributed  $2,000 
for  an  industrial  scholarship.  The 
qualifications  for  applicants  are  that 
they  be  residents  of  New  York,  at 
least  seventeen  years  of  age,  who 
have  spent  three  years  at  high  school, 
or  have  an  equivalent  education. 
The  scholarship  will  be  granted  only 
to  those  who  are  imable  to  pay  their 
own  expenses.  The  candidate  can 
have  his  choice  of  college  from  an 

apprpved  list. 

•  *  0 

Plans  have  been  perfected  for  the 
erection  of  a  home  for  nurses  em- 
ployed  at  the  Presbjrterian  Hospital. 
The  building  will  be  about  100  feet 
square  and  eight  stories  in  height, 
equipped  with  a  roof  garden  and 
gymnasium,  and  will  be  used  ex- 
clusively as  a  home  for  nurses.  It 
will  occupy  four  city  lots,  extending 
from  No.  3 1  to  No.  37  East  Seventy- 
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first  Street,  directly  across  the  street 
from  the  hospital.  The  building, 
which  will  cost  about  $300,000,  is 
the  gift  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Ken- 
nedy, president  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Presbjrterian  Hos- 
pital. 


The  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety has  been  informed  that  a  man 
giving  the  name  and  address  of  A. 
Magnus,  411  Broadway,  is  solici- 
ting aid,  ostensibly  in  behalf  of  Carl 
Schroeder,  of  185  East  Forty- 
seventh  Street.  Magnus  claims  to 
be  raising  money  for  his  friend,  who, 
he  says,  is  nearly  blind  and  wishes 
to  return  to  Germany  Inquiries 
have  been  made  which  show  that 
both  Schroeder  and  Magnus  are  un- 
known at  the  addresses  which  they 
claim  as  their  homes. 


I  HE  THIRD  MONTHLY  CONFERENCE. 


The  evils  of  pauperism  and  the 
possibilities  of  their  amelioration  by 
religious  and  charitable  organiza- 
tions has  been  the  general  topic  for 
consideration  at  the  monthly  con- 
ferences which  are  held  under,  the 
auspices  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society. 

At  the  third  conference  which  con- 
vened March  19,  practical  measures 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
wage-earners  were  discussed  by  Mr* 
Robert  W.  de  Forest,  president  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society; 
Mr.  George  T.  Powell,  director  of 
the  School  of  Agriculture  and  Prac- 
tical Horticulture, Briarcliffe  Manor; 
and  Miss  Mary  E.  Cutler,  of  Hollis- 
ton,  Mass.    Miss  Kate  Bond,  chair- 


man of  the  Conference  Committee, 
presided. 

Mr.  de  Forest  discussed  the  ques- 
tion, "Can  earners  of  low  wages  be 
comfortably  housed  in  New  York 
city  tenement-houses?"  He  said 
that  society  owes  to  the  wage-earners 
the  duty  to  surround  them  with  such 
conditions  that  by  their  own  efforts 
they  may  secure  for  themselves  a 
reasonable  degree  of  comfort.  In 
no  other  way  can  permanent  im- 
provement be  secured,  for  such  re- 
sults depend  primarily  upon  self- 
interest  and  self-help.  There  is  a 
further  duty  to  make  conditions 
such  that  the  wage  earners  may  be 
able  to  maintain  their  health,  and 
that  disease  and  contagion  shall  not 
be  spread  abroad  in  the  community. 
These  conditions  can  be  secured  by 
enacting  and  enforcing  just  laws. 

With  respect  to  tenement-house 
conditions,  the  draft  for  a  new 
law  presented  by  the  Tenement- 
House  Commission  aims  to  secure 
the  prpper  sanitary  construction  of 
tenement-houses  in  the  future,  and 
to  remedy,  so  far  as  possible,  exist- 
ing evils  by  the  improvement  of  such 
tenements  as  can  be  made  habitable, 
and  the  destruction  of  those  that  are 
beyond  repair.  To  secure  enforce- 
ment of  this  law,  provision  is  made 
therein  for  a  separate  tenement- 
house  department  in  the  city  govern- 
ment. The  object  of  this  change  is 
to  secure  the  centralization  of  mu- 
nicipal duties  relating  to  tenement- 
house  construction  and  inspection, 
as  well  as  centralization  of  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  not  intended  that 
the  new  department  shall  usurp  the 
functions  of  the  Building  Depart- 
ment, but  that  it  shall  have  super- 
vision of  the  sanitary  features  of  the 
building,  particularly  of  light  and 
ventilation,  as  well  as  power  to  issue 
certificates    that    the   buildings   are 
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built  in  compliance  with  the  law  be- 
fore they  can  be  occupied. 

Mr.  Powell  spoke  of  practical  in- 
struction in  fanning  and  garden  cul- 
ture as  a  relief  to  city  poverty.  He 
called  attention  to  the  many  positions 
on  farms  open  to  both  men  and 
women  who  are  out  of  employment 
in  the  city.  The  practical  means  of 
bringing  about  the  transfer  of  these 
dependents  to  the  country  where 
they  may  be  self-supporting,  he 
thought  to  be  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture which  could  be  given  in  ex- 
tension schools  in  the  tenement  dis- 
tricts. He  emphasized  the  fact  that 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  the  teach- 
ing to  the  poor,  where  they  are.  Mr. 
Powell  spoke  at  length  to  show  that 
the  instruction  should  be  elementary 
and  practical.  By  means  of  charts, 
he  illustrated  how  interesting  lessons 
upon  the  culture  of  wheat,  potatoes, 
and  strawberries  could  be  made.  In 
his  opinion  people  from  the  city  dis- 
tricts are  easily  interested  in  such 
work,  and  could  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  become  self-support- 
ing as  farm  laborers. 

Miss  Cutler  gave  an  exhaustive 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  flower 
culture  by  women.  This  industry, 
which  is  being  adopted  by  women 
more  and  more  extensively,  is  emi- 
nently adapted  to  their  tastes  and 
capabilities.  With  $250  and  an  acre 
of  land  it  is  possible  to  make  a  good 
start  in  this  industry.  A  small 
greenhouse  can  be  built  for  $100, 
and  $50  will  provide  the  heating 
apparatus.  With  a  few  additional 
tools  these  facilities  will  insure  not 
only  a  good  living  to  an  earnest 
worker,  but  sufficient  profit  besides 
to  enable  constant  additions  to  be 
made  to  the  garden.  Miss  Cutler 
cited  many  instances  of  marked  suc- 
cess which  has  been  attained  by 
women  engaged  in  this  industry. 


THE  WEEK  ENDWe  MARCH  16* 


ITEMS     OF     INTEREST      FROM     THE      CHARITY 

ORGANIZATION       SOCIETY     AND      OTHER 

CHARITABLE     AGENCIES. 


At  the  Woodyard,  during  the 
week  under  review,  417  men  were 
given  employment,  of  whom  135 
were  homeless.  To  these  latter 
were  given  139  lodgings  and  245 
meals.  At  the  Workrooms,  71 
women  were  employed,  the  cash 
value  of  payments  for  work  amount- 
ing to  $28.80.  The  Laundry  em- 
ployed 33  women  for  periods  aggre- 
gating 10 1  days'  work,  the  value 
of  the  work  done  being  $167.37. 

At  the  Joint  Application  Bureau 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  calls 
from  applicants  numbered  316.  Of 
this  number,  23  were  new  applicants 
with  homes  in  the  city  and  42  were 
homeless  persons.  The  lodgings 
given  numbered  21 ;  meals,  61 ;  13 
Woodyard  and  3  Workroom  tickets 
were  distributed. 

The  Registration  Bureau  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  made 
130  records  of  families  not  pre- 
viously recorded,  and  reopened  60 
old  cases.  Ninety-five  new  and  18 
old  cases  were  investigated.  The 
investigating  agents  made  643  visits. 


«  « 
« 


During  the  week  ending  March 
16,  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  received 
66  cases,  64  being  applications  for 
relief  and  2  requests  for  investiga- 
tion. Of  the  total  number,  1 5  came 
through  the  Joint  Application 
Bureau.  The  disbursements  for 
food  supplies  were  $414.85;  rent 
paid  for  applicants,  $33.25;  coal, 
$30.25,  representing  6  tons;  and 
other  relief,  including  cash  for  sun- 
dries, transportation,  clothing  pur- 
chased,     lodgings,      meals,      etc.. 
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$208.42,  making  a  total  expenditure 
of  $686.77  for  relief.  The  visitors 
made  1,220  visits;  157  garments  and 
25  pairs  of  new  shoes  were  fur- 
nished from  the  storeroom ;  14 
Wood3rard  tickets  were  given  to  men 
and  57  Workroom  tickets  to  women ; 
and  the  week  closed  with  2,819  cases 
in  charge. 

At  Hartley  House  recently  a 
special  branch  of  work  was  under- 
taken in  the  interest  of  the  neighbor- 
ing schools,  that  of  investigating  for 
the  Public  Education  Association  all 
the  school  buildings  in  the  vicinity. 
The  investigation  included  inspec- 
tion of  sanitary  conditions,  mental 
requirements,  and  moral  influences, 
as  well  as  the  secondary  matter  of 
decoration  in  the  buildings.  The 
work  is  now  finished  and  the  report 
ready  for  the  Society,  which  co- 
operates with  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  an  effort  to  improve  the 
school  system  of  the  city  in  every 
available  way.  The  circulating 
library,  a  popular  feature  of  the  Set- 
tlement work,  has  been  entirely  sup- 
ported during  the  past  year  by  the 
alumnae  of  Miss  Spence's  school, 
and  during  the  past  week  they  have 
made  a  valuable  addition  of  new 
books.  The  social  event  of  the 
week  was  a  party  given  to  the  Acorn 
Club,  girls  of  sixteen  to  eighteen 
years,  by  the  Hamilton  Club  of  boys 
about  the  same  age. 

At  the  People's  Baths,  1,785 
baths  were  taken  during  the  week 
ending  March  17;  1,438  by  men,  112 
by  women,  and  235  by  children. 


Superintendent  George  Blair,  of 
the  Department  of  Outdoor  Poor, 
states  that  both  the  public  and 
private  hospitals  are  crowded,  and 
that  sickness  is  very  prevalent  in  the 
city.    Owing  to  the  crowded  condi- 


tion of  the  city's  hospitals,  he  has 
placed  nearly  fifty  white  patients  in 
the  Colored  Home  and  HospitaL 
This  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  de- 
parture has  been  made  in  the  history- 
of  the  institution.  Since  there  were 
a  number  of  vacancies  at  the  Colored 
Home  and  Hospital,  the  colored  peo- 
ple for  whom  the  hospital  was  built 
have  not  been  deprived  of  adequate 
accommodations. 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of 
men  and  women  treated  at  Bellevuc 
Hospital  for  the  past  few  weeks 
shows  that  the  men  treated  far  out- 
number the  women.  In  the  past 
week  291  men  and  140  women  were 
admitted.  Superintendent  G.  T. 
Stewart  states  that  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  patients  treated  in  suni- 
lar  citv  institutions  are  men.  He 
believes  that  the  preponderance  of 
men  is  accounted  for  largely  by  the 
fact  that  this  class  of  men  are  more 
exposed  to  danger  from  accident  and 
inclement  weather  in  their  employ- 
ment than  are  women. 

m 

At  the  office  of  the  examining 
physician  for  the  Department  of 
Outdoor  Poor,  242  persons  were  ex- 
amined. Of  these,  115  were  sent  to 
the  City  Hospital,  44  to  the  Metro- 
politan Hospital,  13  to  the  Dis- 
pensary, 22  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Outdoor  Poor,  19  to  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, 22  to  the  Colored  Home  and 
Hospital,  2  to  St.  Vincent's  Hos- 
pital, I  to  the  Flower  Hospital,  i  to 
the  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  and  i  to  the 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital. 

From  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  10  infants  over  2  years  of 


age  and  19  under  2  were  sent  to  the 
Infants'  Hospital  on  Randall's  Isl- 
and. The  hospital  cases  sent  out 
for  investigation  numbered  274. 

On  March  19,  Mr.  Robert  N. 
Brace,  of  the  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety, accompanied  a  party  of  nine- 
teen boys  to  the  northern  part  of 
Texas, 

From  February  10  to  15,  inclu- 
sive, 848  applications  for  relief  were 
made  at  the  central  office  of  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities. 


New  York  Medical  College 
and  Hospital  for  Women, 

19  WEST  tOtot  STREET, 

■■lino  CMtnl  f^k  Wc*t 


9   m.    m,    10   s    P'    m.      Women   phyiiciaoi    onlr    in 
atlendaace. 

(4.)— ObMctrlcal  out  department :  »«S  o(  »  women 

Sraldaoi  attend  Ibe  mnd}-  poor  winsen  in  their  own 
ma  durinv  confincmoit.     Cards  lot  (ree  attendance 
oiay  be  obtained  from  the  retldent  phyiician. 

■faiy  Kb«i  Boblnion,  Prealdeut. 


HKNRY    ARDEN, 

Japanese  Art  Objects, 

NovBLTiES  IN  Silks  for  Ladies'  Use, 

Silk  Crepes  and  Grass  Linens, 

Pillow  Covers,  Etc, 

38  ^A?■EST  22D  STREET. 


Laundry  ofth; 

OHARITY 

ORGANIZATION 

SOGIETY. 

No.  516  West  28th  Street. 


Orders  for  Family  Washing  are  received 
by  Telephone,  by  mail,  or  by  personal  call 
at  the  Laundry,  at  the  Central  Office,  105 
East  Z3d  St..  or  at  any  District  Office  of  the 
Society.  Prices  are  reasonable.  The  work 
is  utilized,  under  competent  bupcrvision,  to 
train  women  to  become  expert  laundresses, 
and  to  provide  employment  where  relief 
would  otberwise  be  needed.  A  series  of  ten 
lessons,  which  will  ordinarily  St  a  woman  to 
do  Fatisfactory  laundry  work,  will  be  given 
for  a  tuition  fee  of  FIVE  DOLLARS,  Thi« 
affords  an  opportunity  for  the  best  kind  of 
relief  10  tbe  needy. 

aoDRis*  Mns,   E.  V.  H,  Manveli.,  9vwt., 

C.  O.  8.  LAUNDRY, 

ato  wmar  aarM  aritBer. 


IBS  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER 

Occupies  an   Imperishable    Position    in   the    BUSINESS    WORLD. 

Unquestionable  Superior  Merit 

Annually  adds  thousands  of  names  to 

I  the  long  list  of  Smith  Premier  users, 

representing   every    line    of  trade   and 

every  profession 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co., 
338  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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HAPPILY 
COMBINES 


THE  VIGOR  OF  YOUTH 


New  Insurance  written  in   1900 
Insurance  in  Force  Dec  31,  1900 


$349,764,606 
923,877,917 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  MANHOOD 

Assets  Dec.  31,  1900 $62,158,034  33 

T  i^i^iliLi^^           \  Re-ln8urance  Fund  and  Special  Reserve  $68,507,661.00 1         r^  A  to  rOQ    A  ^ 
Liabilities  1  All  other  LlabUitles 885,««.4<r         5^,41^,5^^    4Z 

THE  WISDOM  OF  AGE 


Surplus  over  all  Liabilities  Dec.  31^  1900 


$8,744,434  91 


THE  METROPOLlTAIsrS  PROGRESS  BY  FIVE-YEAR  PERIODS 


Year. 

Income  for  the  Year. 

Assets  at  end  of  YeHr. 

Surplus  at  end  of  Year. 

1885 
1890 
1895 
1900 

$3,528,877  89 

9,863^618  67 

19,386,613  S'i 

33,803,256  86 

$2,784,954  01 
10,781,173  01 
25,592,003  78 
62,158,034  33 

$706,382  41 
2,117,029  11 
4,477,080  71 
8,744,434  91 
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The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Inspection  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  for  1900  contains  some  in- 
teresting details  regarding  the  work 
of  the  Board's  Department  of 
Inspection.  This  department  is 
charged  with  the  visitation  and  in- 
spection of  those  charities  of  the 
state  which,  although  under  private 
management,  are  in  receipt  of  pub- 
lic money  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  beneficiaries. 

The  report  in  question  considers 
at  length  the  conditions  found  to 
exist  in  such  private  charities  during 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1900. 
The  points  upon  which  'Special  stress 
is  laid  are  the  questions  of  super- 


vision or  management,  internal  ad- 
ministration or  efficiency  of  paid  em- 
ployes, the  condition  of  the  proper- 
ties inspected  as  well  as  general  sani- 
tary conditions,  and  the  character  of 
the  industrial  and  educational  train- 
ing afforded.  The  report  states  that 
of  365  charities  in  receipt  of  public 
money  under  review  only  2 1 
are  reported  as,  on  the  whole, 
unsatisfactory  in  their  administra- 
tion or  equipment.  Forty-five  were 
found  in  excellent  condition,  while 
197  are  reported  as  good,  and  99 
as  fair.  With  the  raising  of  the  re- 
quirements by  which  all  charitable 
work  is  judged  to-day  as  compared 
with  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  fact  that  what 
was  once  considered  satisfactory  no 
longer  meets  the  requirements  of  an 
advancing  standard  of  efficiency. 

Statistics  are  presented  regarding 
the  population  of  children's  institu- 
tions in  receipt  of  public  money. 
The  figures  show  that  the  population 
of  such  institutions  increased  from 
27,769  in  1896  to  28,649  '"  1900. 
The  greatest  increase  was  from 
1896  to  1898,  when  the  population 
in  these  institutions  rose  from  27,- 
769  to  29,967,  an  increase  of  2,198 
thild  dependents  in  two  years.  Since 
1898  there  has  been  a  decrease  of 
1,318  such  dependents. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this 
decrease  is  credited  almost  entirely 
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to  the  institutions  in  the  boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  the 
population  of  the  homes  for  children 
elsewhere  in  the  state  having  re- 
mained nearly  stationary  for  the 
past  two  years.  One  is  naturally  led 
to  ask  why  the  decrease  is  confined 
to  a  single  locality,  and,  in  fact,  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  Inspec- 
tion considers  this  question  at  some 
length.  Disregarding  the  popula- 
tion of  infant  and  foundling  asy- 
lums which,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  are  scarcely  subject  to  the  de- 
terrent influences  noted  below,  the 
report  shows  that  the  population  of 
homes  for  children  in  receipt  of  pub- 
lic money  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhat- 
tan and  the  Bronx  was,  in  1896,  12,- 
530;  in  1898,  13,349;  and  in  1900, 
12,596,  or  scarcely  greater  than  four 
years  before.  Elsewhere  in  the  state, 
however,  in  the  same  class  of  insti- 
tutions, the  population  in  1896  was 
11,675;  ^^  1898,  12,525;  and  in 
1900,  12,436.  In  other  words,  while 
the  population  of  homes  for  children 
to  which  children  are  committed 
from  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx  remained  about  the  same 
in  1900  as  in  1896,  elsewhere  in  the 
state  there  has  been  a  total  increase 
of  six  and  one-half  per  cent  in  the 
same  class  of  institutions  for  the 
same  period. 

We  believe  that  the  causes  as- 
signed by  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties for  the  discrepancy  are  correct 
ones;  namely,  the  increasing  care 
with  which  children  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  public  charges  in  the  bor- 
oughs of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 
since  1898,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  thorough  application  in  the^e 
boroughs  of  the  State  Board's  rule 
requiring  annual  re-investigation  of 
all  cases  of  children  who  are  accept- 
ed as  public  charges.    The  report  of 


the  Bureau  of  Dependent  Children, 
published  in  Charities  for  March  16, 
serves  to  bear  out  this  conclusion. 
Not  only  was  it  there  shown  that 
the  department  now  examines  into 
the  merits  of  every  application  for 
commitment,  but  the  fact  was  also 
brought  out  that,  owing  to  the  re- 
investigation undertaken  in  com- 
pliance with  the  rules  of  the  State 
Board  governing  the  reception  and 
retention  of  inmates  as  public 
charges  in  private  institutions,  511 
children  were  discharged  from  such 
institutions  during  1900,  being  re- 
stored to  relatives  and  friends,  who, 
on  re-examination  of  the  facts,  were 
found  able  to  provide  for  them. 

We  believe,  furthermore,  that  an 
important  influence  which  has  made 
itself  felt  in  the  reduction  of  the 
population  of  these  same  institutions 
since  1898  has  been  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  Dependent  Children. 
Thanks  to  the  cordial  co-operation 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Chari- 
ties of  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx,  this  committee  has 
been  able  to  investigate  on  its  own 
account  all  cases  recommended  for 
commitment  by  the  department  ex- 
aminers and  also  all  applications  to 
the  city  magistrates'  courts  for  com- 
mitment on  the  ground  of  destitu- 
tion. Such  investigations  are  con- 
ducted for  the  purpose  of  learning 
whether  private  charity  is  capable 
of  rendering  sufficient  assistance  in 
any  given  case  to  keep  the  children 
with  their  parents  or  guardians. 
The  fact  that  of  6,102  applications 
last  year  for  commitment  on  the 
ground  of  destitution,  812  were  re- 
ferred to  private  charity  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  advantage  to  be  ob- 
tained through  the  cordial  co-opera- 
tion of  public  and  private  agencies 
working  together,  primarily  in  the 
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interest  of  the  child  and  prospective 
citizen,  and  secondarily  on  behalf 
of  the  taxpayer. 

From  the  figures  published  by  the 
Department  of  Inspection  of  the 
State  Board  and  the  comparisons 
instituted,  the  lesson  is  plain.  Com- 
missioners of  charities,  superintend- 
ents and  overseers  of  the  poor 
throughout  the  state  may  well  emu- 
late the  example  set  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Charities  in  the  boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx; 
esf)ecially,  the  rules  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  requiring  annual 
reinvestigation  of  all  commitments 
of  children  who  have  been  accepted 
as  public  charges  should  be  faith- 
fully complied  with.  The  statistics 
published  at  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Board's  Department  of 
Inspection  emphasize  this  necessity. 
Of  the  28,649  inmates  of  children's 
homes  and  infant  asylums  in  receipt 
of  public  moneys,  10,027,  or  more 
than  a  third  of  the  population,  are 
shown  to  have  been  under  institu- 
tional care  for  from  three  to  fifteen 
years.  Doubtless,  reinvestigation  of 
the  present  whereabouts  and  cir- 
cumstances of  relatives  or  guard- 
ians would,  in  a  large  number  of  in- 
stances, develop  one  of  two  facts — 
cither  that  the  parents  or  relatives 
were  in  a  position  to  receive  their 
children,  or  else  that  they  had  prac- 
tically abandoned  them,  thus  leaving 
them  as  proper  subjects  to  be  placed 
out. 

The  value  of  the  statistics  pre- 
sented by  the  Department  of  Inspec- 
tion of  the  State  Board,  relative  to 
dependent  children,  must  be  appar- 
ent to  all  who  are  engaged  in  child- 
saving  work.  Like  all  statistical 
material,  its  value  will  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  period  for  which 
the  comparisons  are  made.  A   few 


years  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
whether  the  causes  assigned  for  the 
decrease  of  dependent  children 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  bor- 
oughs of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 
during  the  past  two  years  are  the 
true  ones,  and  whether  these  in- 
fluences can  be  brought  to  bear  else- 
where within  this  most  important 
field  of  charitable  effort 


MEDICAL  ATTENDANCE  IN  THE  HOMES 
or  THE  POOR. 


The  question  has  recently  been 
raised  as  to  whether  there  is  in  New 
York  city  sufficient  provision  for 
medical  attendance  in  the  homes  of 
the  poor  as  distinct  from  hospital  or 
dispensary  treatment.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  it  is  a  hardship  to  the 
poor  to  require  them  to  attend  at  the 
dispensary  when  their  ailment  is  fre- 
quently of  a  kind  that  makes  expo- 
sure dangerous,  and  especially  so 
since  they  are  often  insufficiently  clad. 
The  agents  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  have  been  asked  to  ex- 
press their  opinions  upon  this  point, 
in  view  of  their  experience  and  ob- 
servation within  the  district  in  which 
their  work  is  done. 

The  differences  of  opinion  ex- 
pressed vary,  probably,  from  two 
causes;  viz.,  the  character  of  the  ser- 
vice and  number  of  dispensaries  sit- 
uated within  the  district,  and  the 
amount  of  sickness  and  destitution 
on  the  part  of  those  dependent  upon 
them  for  medical  help. 

The  agent  of  the  first  district, 
which  comprises  all  the  area  south  of 
Canal  and  Rutgers  Streets,  believes 
that  medical  attendance,  except  in 
maternity  cases,  is  altogether  inad- 
equate. It  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  that  throngs  of  appli- 
cants besiege  every  free  dispensary 
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daily,  content  to  secure  any  kind  of 
"medicine,"  or  what  they  imagine 
to  be  such.  Many  applicants  receive 
only  injury  from  the  exposure,  and 
the  limited  visiting  service  from  the 
dispensaries  does  not  meet  the  need. 

This  statement  is  corroborated  in 
the  main  by  the  agent  in  the  fifth 
district,  which  comprises  practically 
all  the  area  between  Eighth  and 
Twenty-eighth  Streets,  east  of 
Fourth  Avenue  and  the  Bowery.  In 
this  latter  district  it  is  found  difficult 
to  get  medical  attendance  in  the 
homes  of  the  poor  except  for  con- 
finement cases,  and  for  women  and 
children  who  are  willing  to  be  at- 
tended by  women  physicians.  Fam- 
ilies under  the  care  of  the  district 
have  not  suffered  because  three 
physicians  on  the  committee  have 
been  willing  to  visit  families  when 
necessary. 

In  the  ninth  district,  which  ex- 
tends from  63d  to  iioth  Street,  east 
of  Fifth  Avenue,  there  is  no  free 
medical  attendance  available  from 
86th  to  104th  Street,  with  no  free 
dispensary  north  of  86th  Street.  For 
surgical  attendance  the  poor  are 
compelled  to  go  to  the  hospitals. 

The  other  side  of  the  discussion  is 
taken  by  the  majority  of  the  agents. 
Those  in  the  districts  comprising 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  exclusive 
of  the  areas  above  mentioned,  be- 
lieve that  sufficient  medical  attend- 
ance is  available.  The  agents  in  the 
seventh,  eight,  and  tenth  districts 
find  adequate  medical  attendance 
provided  by  the  dispensaries  within 
their  districts.  In  the  eleventh  dis- 
trict, which  comprises  the  twenty- 
third  and  twenty-fourth  wards,  west 
of  the  Bronx  River,  several  physi- 
cians have  volunteered  to  attend 
those  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  treat- 
ment, but  patients  usually  go  to  dis- 


pensaries or  charitable  societies  whew 
they  are  in  need  of  free  attendance; 
often  when  they  might  apply  to  their 
own  family  physician. 

The  area  west  of  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Central  Park,  between  5  3d 
and  iioth  Streets,  known  as  the 
eighth  district,  is  said  to  be 
fully  supplied  with  free  m^ical 
attendance.  The  trained  nurse 
employed  in  this  district  by  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  states 
that  the  people  under  the  care  of  the 
district  committee  have  had  all  the 
treatment  in  their  homes  that  it  is 
wise  to  give  them.  One  physician 
has  an  office  in  the  tenement  district 
where  he  will  see  patients  and  give 
them  their  medicines  for  a  very  small 
fee.  There  is  a  hospital  and  clinic 
in  the  busiest  part  of  the  district 
where  ten  cents  is  asked  for  prescrip- 
tions. Another  dispensary  will  send 
a  doctor  and  provide  medicine  free 
of  charge,  only  stipulating  that  the 
medicines  be  sent  for.  In  emergent 
cases,  or  where  the  patient's  occupa- 
tion prevents  him  from  going  to  a 
dispensary,  he  is  either  sent  to  some 
physician  known  to  the  Society,  or 
the  physician  is  asked  to  visit  the  pa- 
tient at  home.  Sometimes  this  med- 
ical attendance  is  free;  sometimes  a 
fee  is  paid.  The  nurse  insists  that 
a  patient  should  pay,  if  possible.  She 
prefers  to  provide  food  if  necessary 
from  charitable  sources,  as  she  finds 
that  when  medical  care  costs  some- 
thing patients  are  more  careful  to 
follow  directions  and  take  medicines 
as  prescribed.  If  everything  is  pro- 
vided at  home  patients  positively  re- 
fuse to  go  to  a  hospital,  which  in 
acute  cases  leads  to  poorer  results 
with  larger  expenses. 

The  nurse  in  this  district  thinks 
that  patients  suffer  less  from  ex- 
posure in  going  to  the  dispensaries 
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than  from  being  shut  up  in  the  poor- 
ly ventilated  rooms  of  the  tenement- 
houses.      

PENDING  LEeiSL4TI0N. 


The  following  bills  of  interest  to 
readers  of  Charities  are  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Legislature  in  addition  to 
those  previously  mentioned  in  this 
column : 

By  Mr.  Frisbie  in  the  Assembly: 
Providing  that  all  boards  of  man- 
agers and  of  trustees  of  all  char- 
itable and  correctional  institutions 
to  be  hereafter  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate shall  have  a  minority  representa- 
tion of  the  party  casting  the  next 
highest  number  of  votes  at  the  last 
preceding  state  or  national  election. 

By  the  Committee  on  Affairs  of 
Cities  in  the  Senate,  bill  No.  1059: 
Creating  a  Tenement-House  De- 
partment, and  defining  its  powers 
and  duties. 

By  the  Committee  on  Affairs  of 
Cities  in  the  Senate,  bill  No.  1052: 
Amending  the  Greater  New  York 
Charter  in  relation  to  tenement- 
houses.  Provides  for  a  Tenement- 
House  Department,  the  head  of  which 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  for 
a  term  of  six  years.  Removes  from 
the  Board  of  Health  the  duty  of  in- 
specting the  sanitary  condition  of 
tenement-houses. 

By  Mr.  Price  in  the  Assembly, 
and  by  Mr.  Fuller  in  the  Senate: 
To  regfulate  the  keeping  of  employ- 
ment agencies  in  the  city  of  Greater 
New  York  where  fees  are  charged 
for  registration  or  for  procuring  or 
assisting  to  procure  employment 
or  situations.  Among  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  is  one  requiring  that 
every  person  licensed  to  keep  an  em- 
ployment bureau  **shall  investigate  at 
least  two  of  the  references  of  every 


applicant  registering  for  employ- 
ment, tmless  the  person  employing 
the  applicant  finds  such  investigation 
impossible  or  unnecessary." 

By  Mr.  Apgar  in  the  Assembly, 
and  by  Mr.  Mills  in  th^  Senate: 
Providing  that  the  amount  expended 
in  each  city  or  town  in  Westchester 
County  for  temporary  or  outdoor  re- 
lief of  the  poor  shall  be  annually 
levied,  assessed,  and  collected  in  such 
city  or  town,  and  paid  over  to  the 
county  treasurer. 

By  Mr.  Henry  in  the  Assembly: 
To  secure  proper  sanitary  conditions 
and  proper  ventilation  in  public 
buildings  and  schoolhouses. 

By  Mr.  Rodenbeck  in  the  Assem- 
bly: To  amend  the  State  Charities 
Law  and  to  incorporate  therein 
other  statutes  relating  to  charities. 

By  Mr.  Rodenbeck  in  the  Assem- 
bly: Revising  Chapter  15  of  the 
general  laws,  known  as  the  Prison 
Laws. 

By  Mr.  Audett  in  the  Senate: 
Amending  the  labor  law  in  relation 
to  the  appointment  of  volunteer 
deputy  factory  inspectors. 


THE  SOCUL  EVIL  IN  TENEMENT-HOUSES. 


The  legislation  proposed  by  the 
Tenement-House  Commission  in  re- 
gard to  the  suppression  of  the  social 
evil  in  tenement-houses  has  been 
formally  approved  by  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Governor  Odell.    The  letter  says : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen, 
held  March  6,  1901,  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  declaring  the  adher- 
ence of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  to  the 
views  of  the  Tenement-House  Commission 
in  regard  to  the  social  evil  in  tenement- 
houses,  and  earnestly  approving  of  Sec- 
tions 141  to  151,  inclusive,  of  the  act  relat- 
ing to  tenement-houses  in  the  city  of  New 
York   proposed    by    said    Commission.     It 
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was  also  decided  to  present  to  you  a  state- 
ment of  the  attitude  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen  and  the  reasons  therefor,  although 
the  committee  is  well  aware  of  the  cordial 
support  which  you  are  already  giving  to  the 
proposed  legislation  of  the  Commission. 

That  the  present  conditions  are  deplora- 
ble, if  not  indeed  intolerable,  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge.  And  the  greatest  of 
existing  evils  is  the  intrusion  and  wide  exten- 
sion of  prostitution  in  the  tenement-houses, 
the  houses  in  which  the  great  mass  of  wage- 
earners  are  compelled  to  live.  There  will 
probably,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  continue 
to  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  degree 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  check  social  vice 
in  our  great  cities,  but  there  can  be  no  two 
opinions  as  to  the  necessity  of  protecting 
children  of  tender  years  from  close  con- 
tact with  depravity.  An  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  adult  vice  should,  at  least,  not 
be  forced  upon  young  children  by  per- 
mitting such  vice  to  penetrate  into  the  very 
houses  in  which  they  live.  The  cry  of 
parents  when  they  ask  merely  for  the  op- 
portunity of  bringing  up  their  children  in 
an  atmosphere  free  from  the  pollution  of 
the  most  degrading  forms  of  moral  evil 
should  surely  be  heeded. 

What  alarming  proportions  the  condition 
of  affairs  mentioned  has  assumed  are 
shown  by  an  examination  of  fifty  tenement- 
houses,  taken  at  random,  in  which  prosti- 
tutes were  known  to  be  plying  their  trade 
through  open  solicitation,  and  which  re- 
vealed, living  in  each  house,  an  average 
of  slightly  over  twenty-eight  children  be- 
low the  age  of  eighteen  years.  The  statis- 
tics of  diseases  due  to  vice  also  show  that 
such  diseases  are  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate 
among  children  in  the  crowded  sections  of 
our  city. 

The  laws  at  present  upon  our  statute 
books  have  not  met  the  situation.  The 
prostitutes  themselves  when  apprehended 
usually  have  escaped  with  a  fine  which  has 
only  served  to  make  greater  subsequent 
activity  on  their  part  the  more  imperative. 
Their  arrest  and  return  have  made  them 
more  notorious  to  their  tenement-house 
neighbors,  and  the  nature  of  their  business 
more  obvious,  both  to  young  and  old. 

The  social  evil  must  be  extirpated  from 


the  tenement-houses.  The  chief  reason  why 
it  has  been  so  difficult  to  accomplish  this 
result  hitherto  is  that  the  responsible  party, 
the  landlord,  has  enjoyed  practical  im- 
munity from  conviction  because  the  burden 
of  proving  his  guilty  knowledge  weighs 
heavily  upon  the  prosecution.  The  law 
holds  excused  the  landlord  who  wilfully 
closes  his  eyes  so  that  he  may  not  sec. 
Furthermore,  when  hard  pressed,  he  has 
been  able  to  shift  his  responsibility  by  sub- 
leases and  transfers  beyond  all  recognition. 
The  operation  of  the  present  statutes  has^ 
therefore,  tended  to  intensify  the  evil,  and 
has  allowed  responsibility  to  be  evaded. 

Under  the  legislation  as  proposed  by  the 
Tenement-House  Commission  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  situation  bid  fair  to  be  greatly 

mitigated,  if  not  to  disappear  altogether. 
Prostitution  will  no  longer  be  a  paying 
risk  in  tenement-houses.  The  landlord,  no- 
longer  secure  from  successful  attack,  will 
exercise  such  diligence  as  will  keep  his 
tenement-houses  within  the  statute.  He  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  use  his  agent  as  a 
shield  of  guilt.  Indeed,  an  irresponsible 
tenement-house  agent  will  be  highly  im- 
probable, for  the  landlord  will  take  pre- 
cautions to  save  his  property  harmless  from 
the  operation  of  the  law,  and  the  owner's 
diligence  will,  in  each  case,  be  transferred 
to  the  agent  in  charge. 

The  Committee  believes  thoroughly  that 
the  legislation,  as  proposed  by  the  Tene- 
ment-House Commission,  is  sound  and 
likely  to  be  productive  of  the  result  de- 
sired. Children  of  the  tenements  will  thus 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  nurtured  in 
parental  care,  free  from  the  poisonous  in- 
fluence of  degrading  examples  of  vice  in 
their  immediate  proximity.  And  the  com- 
plex social  problem  of  prostitution,  if  it 
be  not  solved,  will  at  least  be  appreciably- 
simplified.     Respectfully    yours, 

William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr., 

Chairman ; 

Charles    Stewart    Smith, 
Joel  B.  Erhardt, 
John  S.  Kennedy, 
Felix  Adler, 
George  Haven   Putnam, 
Charles    Sprague    Smith, 
George  Foster  Peabody, 
Jacob  H.  Schiff, 
Andrew  J.  Smith, 
Austen  G.  Fox, 
William  J.  O'Brien, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 
John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman. 

Secretary. 
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PRISON  INDUSTRIES. 


At  least  three  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Legislature  relating  to 
prison  industries.  One  is  a  bill  au- 
thorizing school  boards  and  other 

officials  authorized  by  law  to  pur- 
chase school  supplies  to  purchase 
the  same  in  the  open  market. 
This  bill,  if  passed,  would  seriously 
interfere  with  the  school  furniture 
industry  at  Auburn  Prison.  About 
20,000  desks  a  year  are  made  at  the 
prison.  Some  70,000  are  needed  to 
supply  the  demand  throughout  the 
state.  The  representatives  of  the 
Furniture  Trust,  not  content  with 
their  present  opportunity,  wish  to 
secure  the  entire  market  of  the  state. 
There  is  but  one  establishment  for 
making  school  furniture  in  New 
York,  and  that  is  at  Buffalo,  so  that 
the  competition  of  prisoners  with 
outside  labor  in  this  industry  in  this 
state  is  inappreciable.  The  bill  is 
opposed  by  the  Prison  Association 
of  New  York  on  the  ground  that,  as 
prisoners  are  not  allowed  to  compete 
in  the  open  market  with  other  indus- 
tries, they  should  be  allowed  to  work 
to  their  full  capacity  for  articles  re- 
quired by  the  state  or  the  political 
divisions  thereof.  It  also  urges  that 
no  discrimination  should  be  made  in 
favor  of  any  special  industry.  A 
similar  bill  passed  both  houses  last 
year,  but  was  vetoed  by  Governor 
Roosevelt.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  no  labor  man  appeared  in  favor 
of  the  bill  this  year.  Should  it  pass, 
practically  all  the  school  furniture 
for  the  state  of  New  York  would  be 
made  in  Michigan  and  the  industry 
at  Auburn  would  be  crippled  if  not 
absolutely  destroyed.  Of  the  other 
bills  presented  one  is  to  abolish  the 
use  of  machinery  in  prisons  except 
in  the  manufacture  of  articles  for 


penal  and  charitable  institutions. 
Still  another  bill  requires  prison  goods 
to  be  sold  as  cheaply  as  they  can 
be  furnished  outside.  The  prices  are 
at  present  regulated  by  a  board  and 
are  based  upon  the  prevailing  market 
prices.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  of 
these  bills  will  be  buried  in  com- 
mittee. None  of  them  are  wise  or 
expedient.  ^__^,^^__^ 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Iowa  State  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  will  be  held  at  Red 
Oak,  April  3  to  5. 

Classified  Advertisements. 

Advtrtittnunts  under  this  kt€ul^  two  lines  er  more 
without  display^  lo  cent*  a  line, 

PIANO  WANTED— Will  any  one  havingr  a  piano 
not  in  use,  and  which  they  would  be  willing^  to 
donate,  kindly  communicate  with  the  Children's 
Aid  Society,  West  Side  Industrial  School,  Thirty- 
second  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue.  It  is  greatly 
needed  for  the  kindergarten. 

SMALL  SALE  OF  ARTICLES  MADE  IN  THE 
infirm  wards  of  the  City  Hospiul  will  be  held  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  March  30,  from  four  to  half 
past  five  o'clock,  in  the  rooms  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  No.  70a,  United  Charities  Building. 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-second  Street.  Committee 
on  Employment  for  Infirm,  B.  V.  Clark,  chairman. 

HE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
appeals  for  $60  to  cover  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation to  luly  of  a  deserted  wife  and  her  two 
young  children.  Relatives  who  have  given  her  tem- 
porary shelter  are  unable  to  continue  aiding.  Her 
health  is  delicate  and  she  and  the  children  are  liable  to 
become  charges  upon  the  city,  while  in  luly  she  can 
have  a  home  with  her  mother  and  sister. 

For  $50  to  defray  traveling  and  incidenul  expenses 
to  Austria  of  a  woman  who  has  incipient  consumption, 
and  her  child,  four  years  old.  She  Is  unfitted  for  work, 
must  be  a  charge  upon  charity  here,  while  her  mother 
in  Austria  offers  her  a  home,  but  can  not  send  money 
for  her  transporUtion.  The  physician  who  has  at- 
tended her  believes  the  change  to  her  native  air  will  be 
of  great  benefit  and  possibly  save  her  life. 

For  $100  to  be  used  tor  living  expenses  for  a  young 
wife  and  her  two  children,  the  oldest  but  two  years. 
The  husband  has  acute  bronchitis,  is  wholly  disabled 
for  work,  but  may  be  cured  by  special  hospiul  treat- 
ment. Arrangemenu  have  been  made  for  nis  admis- 
sion to  Seton  Hospiul,  and  the  amount  asked  for  is 
needed  to  prevent  breaking  up  his  home  during  bis 
absence. 

For  $100  to  be  used  as  a  monthly  pension  for  a  man, 
an  American,  ninety-seven  years  old,  and  his  dauahter, 
fifty-three.  The  father  is  failing  mentally  and  physic- 
ally, and  the  daughter  is  anxious  to  have  him  end  his 
days  without  entering  an  institution.  She  is  a  woman 
of  refinement  and  excellent  education,  has  been  a 
teacher,  but  the  care  of  her  father  of  late  has  prevented 
her  uking  positions  away  from  home,  and  her  health 
has  been  undermined  by  a  heavy  burden  of  trouble 
and  responsibility.  She  is  doing  all  that  her  strength 
will  allow,  but  can  not  earn  sufficient  for  their  support. 

Any  money  for  these  cases  sent  to  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  X05  East  Twenty-second  Street, 
win  be  duly  and  publicly  acknowledged. 
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Will  any  benevolent  person^  either 
Christian  6r  Jew,  receive  into  her 
family  a  young  woman  of  eighteen 
years,  who  is  a  very  peculiar  person, 
neither  insane  nor  feeble-minded, 
but  undoubtedly  not  normal?  She 
is  willing  to  work,  but  has  to  be 
watched,  and  she  is  dishonest  in  a 
way  that  shows  her  to  be  scarcely 
responsible.  For  instance,  she 
took  a  curtain  from  a  bureau  drawer, 
and  cut  it  up  for  curtains  for  her 
own  room,  using  them  so  that  the 
person  who  owned  the  curtain  must 
inevitably  see  them,  and  she  has 
taken  other  articles  also.  She  has 
been  in  two  institutions,  at  least,  and 
there  is  now  no  place  for  her,  ex- 
cept a  prison,  unless  some  one  is  wil- 
ling to  give  her  a  home  for  her  work 
and  to  watch  over  her  to  save  her 
from   destruction.       She   is   strong 


and  not  ill-natured,  although  her 
temper  is  uncertain.  She  is  of  Jew- 
ish parentage,  but  has  no  home  and 
no  relatives  who  can  receive  her. 
For  full  particulars,  apply  to  Mrs. 

Charles  Russell  Lowell,  120  East 
Thirtieth  Street. 

The  hearing  before  the  Senate 
Cities  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Legislature  on  the  Committee's  bills 
incorporating  the  recommendations 
of  the  Tenement-House  Commis- 
sion was  one  of  the  most  remarkably 
one-sided,  but  at  the  same  time  re- 
markably enthusiastic,  hearings  ever 
held  at  Albany.  At  its  opening, 
Senator  Stranahan,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  asked  that  those  who 
appeared  to  oppose  the  bills  should 
stand,  in  order  that  the  time  might 
be  suitably  apportioned.  Two  gen- 
tlemen, who  have  opposed  tenement- 
house  reform  on  so  many  different 
occasions  that  the  habit  has  become 
chronic  with  them,  arose  and  asked 
for  five  and  for  fifteen  minutes, 
respectively.  When  the  time  came 
for  those  to  be  heard  who  favored 
the  Commission's  recommendations, 
the  Chairman  made  a  similar  request, 
when  iabout  sixty-five  people — ^all  who 
could  comfortably  be  crowded  into 
the  Committee  Room — arose.  The 
Committee  seemed  to  think  that  it 
needed  no  more  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  bill  than  could  be  made  in  about 
thirty  minutes.  Accordingly  brief 
but  very  effective  speeches  were 
made  by  Mr.  Robert  W.  de  Forest, 
chairman  of    the    Tenement-House 
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Commission;  Mr.  Paul  D.  Cravath, 
vice-chairman  of  the  Commission; 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  M.  Sweeney,  of  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension;  and  Mr. 
Jacob  A.  Riis,  who  was  introduced 
as  the  father  of  tenement-house  re- 
form. 

Father  Sweeney's  address  was  es- 
pecially eloquent  in  its  demand  for  a 
better  chance  for  the  children  of  the 
tenements  and  for  a  removal  of  the 
enforced  contact  between  decent 
people  and  those  who  are  leading 
lives  of  vice  and  shame. 

We  have  not  space  to  print  even  a 
synopsis  of  these  addresses,  nor  have 
we  attempted  to  reproduce  the  stir- 
ring editorials  with  which  the  daily 
papers  of  New  York  city  have  so  in- 
telligently backed  up  the  report  of  the 
Commission.  From  among  the  let- 
ters presented  at  Albany,  however, 
we  select  two  which  seem  especially 
worthy  of  reproduction,  and  regret 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  print  a  larger 
number.  

LETTER    FROM     ARCHBISHOP     CORRI- 

GAN. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  de  Forest^  Chair- 
man. 
Dear  Sir:  The  kindness  of  a 
friend  has  favored  me  with  advance 
sheets  of  part  of  the  report  of  the 
Tenement-House  Commission,  and 
a  careful  reading  of  this  dociunent 
commends  it  to  my  mind  as  a  model 
of  clearness  of  exposition,  of  fullness 
of  knowledge  of  the  fact  at  issue, 
and  especially  of  good  judgment  and 
moderation  in  the  drawing  of  con- 
clusions. 


If,  as  the  report  avers,  two-thirds 
of  the  population  of  this  city,  or 
more  than  2,370,000  people,  are 
housed  in  attics,  or,  in  legal  phrase, 
tenements,  certainly  a  wise  and  en- 
lightened public  policy  should  pro- 
vide that  they  be  not  subjected  to 
impairment  of  their  physical  or 
moral  life.  The  present  system  of 
building  tenements  necessarily  with- 
draws the  light  and  air  physical 
health  demands.  The  same  system, 
unfortimately,  is  a  growing  menace 
to  good  morals.  Formerly  our 
clergy,  whose  duties  call  them  con- 
stantly to  attend  the  sick  poor  in 
the  tenement  districts,  used  to  speak 
with  admiration  of  the  children 
growing  up  in  innocence  and  purity 
in  the  midst  of  crowded  surround- 
ings, as  amidst  the  encircling  brine 
the  fabled  fount  of  Arethusa  re- 
served its  native  sweetness.  Of  late 
many  reg^rets  have  been  expressed 
that  moral  leprosy  and  many  deeds 
that  shun  the  light  of  day  seek  the 
congenial  darkness  of  the  tenement, 
and  most  of  all  that  the  young  and 
innocent  are  forced  to  become  famil- 
iar with  what  it  most  concerns  their 
tender  years  that  they  should  ignore. 

A  law  that  will  bring  fresh  air 
and  God's  sunlight  to  the  homes  of 
the  poor  will  incidently  bring  virtue, 
too;  at  least  it  will  shield  the  home 
from  many  dangers  and  so  help  to 
give  our  country  sound  souls  and 
sound  bodies. 

I  trust  most  sincerely  your  ad- 
mirable report  will  be  favorably  re- 
ceived for  the  sake  of  public  health 
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as  well  as  public  morality.     I  am, 
my  dear  sir, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

M.  A.  CORRIGAN, 

Archbishop  of  New  York. 

LETTER    FROM     THE    CENTRAL    FED- 
ERATED UNION   OF   NEW 
YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  R.  \V.  de  Forest,  Chairman. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  desire  to  inform  you 
that  the  Central  Federated  Union 
have  enthusiastically  indorsed  all  of 
your  proposed  legislation  relative  to 
the  building  code.  Department  of 
Tenement-Houses,  and  amendments 
to  the  labor  law. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  all  of 
your  recommendations  will  success- 
fully pass. 

The  large  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  affiliated  unions  reside  in 
tenement-houses  and  they  well 
gfrasp  and  understand  the  worth  and 
benefits  to  be  derived  for  themselves, 
families,  and  children  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  Health  —  more 
valuable  than  wealth — would  be  as- 
sured, and  the  coming  generation,  re- 
cruited from  the  little  ones  abound- 
ing in  tenement-houses,  would  grow 
up  among  healthful  surroundings, 
healthy,  stronger,  and  happier. 

Very  truly, 

Ernest  Bohm, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

In  the  leading  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Lcnv  Journal  for  March  25, 
the  proposed  establishment  of  a  Chil- 
dren's Court  is  strongly  commended. 
Commenting  upon  this  amendment 


to  the  present  charter,  the  editorial 
says: 

"Apparently  in  its  present  form 
the  proposed  statutory  change  does 
not  go  much  further  than  providing 
for  the  separate  hearing  of  applica- 
tions for  the  commitment  of  de- 
pendent children.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  a  gain  to  save  children  even 
from  such  contact  with  hardened  of- 
fenders as  would  be  necessitated  by 
their  being  brought  before  a  com- 
mon tribtmal.  Furthermore,  the 
very  idea  of  a  special  tribtmal  would 
have  a  salutary  effect  upon  public 
sentiment.  It  is  hoped  that  the  in- 
stitution of  a  Children's  Court  will 
give  a  strong  impetus  to  the  general 
movement  for  the  entire  segregation 
of  juvenile  transgressors.    .    .    . 

'The  tendency  of  many  men  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  a  study 
of  crime  has  been  to  treat  crim- 
inology as  if  it  were  an  independent, 
exact  science  with  its  full  quota  of 
positive  laws  and  general  principles. 
Incidentally  has  been  evolved  the  dis- 
position to  treat  the  criminal  as  a 
distinct  species  of  the  genus  Homo, 
with  characteristic  physical  as  well 
as  mental  peculiarities.  We  believe 
that  a  great  deal  of  such  system  of 
classification  is  fanciful.  All  men 
have  criminal  potentiality,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  vast  majority  of 
the  children  of  the  slums,  if  trans- 
planted from  their  \ncious  associa- 
tions and  surroundings,  can  be  de- 
veloped into  citizens  of  average 
morality.  .  .  .  The  movement  for 
the     establishment     of     Children's 
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G)iirts  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  in- 
telligent progress  in  criminal  policy, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ex- 
perimental project  of  the  Charter  Re- 
vision Commissioners  will  be 
adopted." 


The  "Little  Mothers'  "  Aid  Asso- 
ciation, 304  East  Twenty-first 
Street,  does  not  employ  collectors. 
It  has  been  reported  that  a  woman 
has  been  collecting  money  for  "a 
charity  called  the  Little  Mothers' Day 
Nursery."  It  is  desired  that  money 
shall  not  be  given  to  this  or  any  other 
collector  under  the  impression  that 
it  is  being  contributed  to  the  "Little 
Mothers'  "  Aid  Association. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of 
Montreal  it  was  reported  that  from 
July  I,  1900,  to  March  i,  1901,  the 
period  of  the  Society's  first  active 
work,  there  were  1,248  applications 
for  relief  or  employment  from  658 
families,  with  a  total  of  2,010  dif- 
ferent persons.  The  total  investiga- 
tions for  the  same  period  were  793. 
In  the  case  of  289  applications  it  was 
found  upon  investigation  that  no  re- 
lief was  required.  There  were  re- 
ferred to  societies  or  institutions  for 
proper  aid  245  persons. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Health 
Department  has  decided  to  establish 
an  emergency  hospital  and  ambu- 
lance service  at  Coney  Island.  Since 
1898  emergent  cases  in  this  district 
have  been   attended  by  the   Kings 


County  and  Norwegian  Hospitals. 
This  has  made  it  necessary  for 
patients  to  wait  at  least  an  hour  be- 
fore obtaining  attendance. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Andrew 
Dougherty,  $5,000  is  left  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  in 
Brooklyn. 

A  course  of  four  lectures  on  "The 
City  as  a  Family"  will  be  delivered 
by  Dr.  John  B.  Devins,  at  Public 
School  No.  86,  corner  of  Ninety- 
sixth  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue. 
The  subjects  are  as  follows:  "The 
Home  and  its  Children,"  April  4; 
"Education  and  Recreation,"  April 
11;  "Punishing  the  Incorrigible," 
April  18;  "Caring  for  the  Invalids," 
April  25. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  William 
P.  Letchworth  for  a  correction  to  the 
statement,  made  in  the  Review  num- 
ber of  Charities  for  March  2,  to  the 
eflfect  that  "the  oldest  state  confer- 
ence is  the  Pennsylvania  State  Con- 
vention of  Superintendents  of  the 
Poor  and  Charities."  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  seventh  annual  conven- 
tion of  Superintendents  of  the  Poor 
of  Michigan  show  that  this  conven- 
tion was  held  in  1880,  which  places 
the  first  convention  in  1874,  two 
years  before  the  first  Pennsylvania 
convention. 

The  Charity  Organization  Society 
of  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  fitted  up  a  day 
nursery  where  working  women  may 
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leave  their  children  through  the  day. 
A  small  charge  will  be  made  for  its 
use. 


An  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the 
industrial  schools  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  was  held  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  of  the  United  Charities  Build- 
ing,  March  27,  28,  and  29.  The  ex- 
hibits embraced  the  work  done  in 
manual  training,  cookery,  sewing, 
drawing,  kindergarten  work,  and  a 
special  exhibit  of  the  results  ob- 
tained in  the  recently  organized 
truant  class,  and  the  class  for  crip- 
pled children.  There  were  nineteen 
day  schools  and  six  evening  schools 
represented  in  the  exhibition.  Of 
these  schools  thirteen  are  situated 
upon  the  East  Side. 

The  total  average  registration  at 
the  day  schools  for  February  was 
8,036 ;  the  total  average  attendance 
for  the  same  month  was  6,914.  Of 
the  pupils  the  largest  number  of 
any  one  nationality  are  Italians, 
who  comprise  a  total  of  nearly 
2,500.  Next  in  order  come  the 
Bohemians  and  Hungarians,  and 
then  in  smaller  numbers,  Russians 
and  Poles. 

The  truant  classes  are  ungraded, 
and  average  about  twenty-five  boys 
to  a  class.  In  all  their  work  and 
studies  they  are  in  charge  of  one 
teacher  who  is  permitted  great  free- 
dom in  the  choice  of  work  and  time 
allotted  for  each  subject.  Under 
the  head  of  manual  instruction, 
work  in  wood,  iron,  clay,  sewing, 
and  cookery  is  prominent. 

The  crippled  children  who  attend 
the   classes  provided   for  them   are 


taken  to  and  from  school  in  an  easy 
vehicle  especially  adapted  to  their 
comfort.  They  show  great  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  school. 


#  # 


The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  Legal  Aid  Society  was  com- 
memorated by  a  dinner  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, March  23.  Speeches 
were  made  by  Mr.  Charles  S.  Fair- 
child,  who  presided;  by  Hon.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Rear  Admiral  Francis 
J.  Higginson,  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Ab- 
bott, Mr.  St.  Clair  McKelway,  and 
Magistrate  J.  M,  Duell. 

The  Legal  Aid  Society  now  has 
four  offices  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  adapted  to  different  classes  of 
people,  while  in  former  years  it  had 
only  one  office.  The  Women's 
Branch,  in  charge  of  Miss  C.  Annette 
Fiske,  is  located  in  the  United 
Charities  Building,  and  is  given  up 
almost  entirely  to  cases  involving 
claims  by  women.  During  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1900,  it  at- 
tended to  760  cases,  of  which  266 
were  in  behalf  of  men,  and  494  in 
behalf  of  women.  Of  the  claimants, 
265  brought  suit  for  wages;  201 
sought  advice  only.  Recently  ad- 
ditional help  has  been  engaged  for 
this  branch,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  particular  work  to  which  it  is 
devoted  will  be  largely  increased  in 
the  future. 

The  East  Side  Branch  is  located 
in  the  University  Settlement  Build- 
ing, on  the  corner  of  Rivington  and 
Eldridge  streets,  and  is  devoted  to 
cases  arising  among  the  foreign 
population  of  the  East  Side.  In 
this  branch  2,569  cases  were  at- 
tended during  the  year. 

In  the  Seamen's  Branch,  which  is 
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located  near  the  Battery,  at  No.  3 
State  Street,  the  cases  of  4,223  sea- 
men received  attention  during  the 
year.  Certain  criminal  classes,  who 
for  years  have  existed  on  the  in- 
come of  seamen  by  depriving  them 
of  their  possessions  as*  soon  as 
they  have  touched  land,  have  been 
thwarted  in  their  practices  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  work  of  this  office. 

The  main  office  of  the  Society  at- 
tended to  6,813  cases,  representing 
a  great  variety  of  claims,  such  as 
claims  for  wages  unpaid,  for  the 
recovery  of  personal  property, 
mechanics'  liens,  etc.  The  total 
work  covered  during  the  year  by 
the  entire  Society  was  14,365  cases. 
The  sum  of  money  actually  recovered 
during  the  year  amounted  to  $61,- 
117.26,  while  $35,587.19  is  estimated 
as  effectuated  by  settlements  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Society. 


A  NEW  PROBATION  LAW. 


A  general  probation  law,  drafted 
by  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York,  and  applying  to  oflfenders 
above  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  has 
been  introduced  in  both  houses  of 
the  Legislature  of  New  York.  It 
has  been  favorably  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Codes.  The 
bill  is  drawn  on  the  general  plan  of 
the  probation  law  of  Massachusetts, 
with  such  modifications  as  are  neces- 
sary to  adapt  it  to  the  code  of  crim- 
inal procedure  in  New  York.  It  is 
practically  an  extension  of  the  princi- 
ple of  suspension  of  sentence,  which 
is  already  embodied  in  the  New 
York  code.  The  weakness  of  the 
present  law  is  that  the  delinquent  is 
simply  "let  off"  under  admonition 
of  the  judge.    There  is  no  provision 


for  investigation  before  trial  or  for 
surveillance  after  it.  The  proposed 
law  provides  for  the  appointment  of 
one  or  more  probation  officers  by 
justices  in  all  cities  of  the  state  hav- 
ing criminal  jurisdiction.  Such  pro- 
bation officers  may  be  officers  of  the 
court  or  of  the  district  attorney's 
office,  or  policemen  detailed  for  this 
purpose,  or  may  be  private  persons 
of  intelligence  and  discretion  having 
the  confidence  of  the  court.  The  bill 
provides  for  investigation  of  cases 
preceding  trial,  and  that  persons  on 
probation  shall  be  in  the  custody  of 
the  officers  designated  for  such  time 
as  the  court  may  determine.  It  also 
provides  for  the  collection  of  statis- 
tics in  probation  cases  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Probation  has  been 
successfully  applied  in  Massachu- 
setts for  more  than  ten  years.  Simi- 
lar laws  have  been  adopted  in  Ver- 
mont, Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  and 
elsewhere. 

THE  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  23. 


At  the  Joint  Application  Bureau 
of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety and  the  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  the  total  number .  of  ap- 
plicants was  258.  Of  the  new 
applicants,  who  numbered  50,  18  had 
homes  in  the  city,  while  32  were 
homeless  persons.  The  number  of 
recurrent  cases  with  homes  in  the 
city  was  1 1 ;  of  such  cases  without 
homes  in  the  city  the  number  was  the 
same.  Eighty  applicants  were  ad- 
vised and  directed  only. 

At  the  Registration  Bureau  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  106 
requests  for  information  were  re- 
ceived, and  144  confidential  reports 
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sent  out.  Records  were  opened  for 
T2I  new  families,  and  old  records 
were  reopened  for  70  more. 

Fifty-seven  women  were  given  em- 
ployment at  the  Workrooms  during 
the  week  under  review,  the  cash 
value  of  payments  for  work  amount- 
ing to  $22.80. 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  the 
Workrooms  renews  with  increased 
urgency  its  appeal  for  discarded 
garments  and  woolen  pieces  suitable 
for  carpet  rags.  Address  516  West 
Twenty-eighth  Street. 

At  the  Laundry,  33  women  were 
employed    for  periods  aggregating 
103  days.     The  value  of  the  work 
done  amounted  to  $174.86.       The 
Laundry  was  first  opened  as  the  Park 
Avenue  Laundry,  situated  on  Park 
Avenue  near  Sixty-third  Street.     It 
has  given  relief  by  work  to  a  large 
number  of  women  who  would  other- 
wise have  needed  direct  relief,  and 
has  served  as  an  excellent  work  test. 
It  is  now  hoped  to  make  the  Laundry, 
to  an  increasing  extent,  an  agency 
for  systematic  training  in  washing, 
starching,  and  ironing,  in  order  that 
the  women  thus  trained  may  become 
entirely  self-supporting.       In  order 
to  be  able  to  do  this,  and  to  give 
^ery  woman  sent  from  the 
ices  of  the  Society,  it  will 
ry  to  secure  more  business, 
in  the  summer  months  is 
c  needed.     All  those  inter- 
le  success  of  this  excellent 
are  requested  to  co-operate 
management  in  extending 
age  of  the  laundry.     Ex- 


press will  be  paid  one  way  on  out-of- 
town  wash.  Every  effort  will  be 
made  to  deliver  wash  promptly.  No 
chemicals  are  used,  and  all  wash  is 
kept  separate.  All  communications 
should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  E.  V.  H. 
Mansell,  superintendent,  516  West 
Twenty-eighth  Street. 

The  Woodyard,  during  the  past 
week,  gave  employment  to  men  with 
homes  who  presented  239  Woodyard 
tickets,  and  to  homeless  men  who  ' 
presented  162  tickets.  The  number 
of  cords  of  wood  sold  was  57^.  The 
management  of  the  Woodyard  are 
much  embarrassed  by  the  large 
amount  of  wood  which  has  accumu- 
lated during  the  winter  months,  for 
which  no  sale  has  yet  been  found.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  store  this  sur- 
plus in  the  sheds  formerly  used  to 
shelter  the  men  while  at  work,  much 
to  their  discomfort  during  the  win- 
ter. This  is  not  so  important  a  mat- 
ter with  the  advent  of  warmer 
weather,  but  is  still  undesirable. 
The  wood  will  be  delivered  to  any 
part  of  the  city  at  ordinary  market 
rates. 

The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 
received  during  the  week  ending 
March  23,  applications  to  the  number 
of  2og,  of  which  37  were  new.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  applicants  there 
were  37  single  men,  24  single 
women,  98  married  persons,  23 
widows,  15  widowers,  and  12  de- 
serted. In  the  Woodyards  of  the 
Bureau  there  have  been  employed  yy 
men,  of  which  number  14  were  given 
employment   for  the  first  time.     In 
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the  Laundries,  71  different  women 
were  employed,  and  in  the  Work- 
rooms, 66  women,  of  which  number 
7  were  given  employment  for  the 
first  time.  Aside  from  the  wages 
paid  by  the  Bureau  to  the  214  bene- 
ficiaries for  work  done  in  the  Bureau, 
94  days  were  secured  outside  at  an 
average  price  of  $1.25  a  day. 


m  m 


During  the  week  ending  March 
23,  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  received 
90  cases,  of  which  65  were  applica- 
tions for  relief,  and  25  requests  for 
investigation  only.  Of  the  total 
number,  14  were  received  through 
the  Joint  Application  Bureau.  The 
disbursements  for  food  supplies  were 
$331.60;  rent  paid  for  applicants, 
$43;  coal,  $31.63,  representing  5M 
tons;  other  relief,  including  cash  for 
sundries,  transportation,  meals, 
lodgings,  medicines,  etc.,  $172.61, 
making  a  total  disbursement  of 
$578-84  for  relief.  From  the  Store- 
room were  furnished  166  garments, 
old  and  new,  and  21  pairs  of  new 
shoes.  At  the  Sewing  Bureau,  80 
orders  of  sewing  were  returned,  each 
order  earning  80  cents.  Forty-one 
tickets  for  the  Workroom  were 
given  to  women,  and  9  Woodyard 
tickets  to  men.  The  visitors  made 
979  visits,  and  the  week  closed  with 
2,726  cases  in  charge. 

At  Hartley  House  the  week  was 
devoted  to  the  usual  classes  in  cook- 
ing, nursing,  stenography,  kinder- 
garten, gymnastics,  carpentry,  sew- 
ing,   music,    dancing,   and   singing. 


The  various  clubs  for  boys  and  girls 
of  all  ages  were  well  attended,  also 
the  reading-room  and  library. 

At  the  People's  Baths,  1,920  baths 
were  taken  during  the  week  ending 
March  24 — 1,537  by  men,  116  by 
women,  and  267  by  children. 


From  March  14  to  21,  inclusive, 
there  were  914  applications  for  re- 
lief at  the  United  Hebrew  Charities. 
Of  these,  135  were  new,  and  879  had 
applied  before. 

At  the  Employment  Bureau,  dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  time,  there 
were  424  applications.  Of  these  ap- 
plicants, 283  were  referred  to  possi- 
ble places  of  employment.  Ninety- 
four  secured  employment,  and  fifteen 
refused  employment  after  it  was 
found.  For  the  same  week  of 
March,  1900,  the  number  of  appli- 
cants was  288;  of  these,  197  were  re- 
ferred to  possible  places,  of  employ- 
ment, and  73  received  employment. 

The  United  Hebrew  Charities  re- 
port a  very  busy  week.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  distribution  of  sup- 
plies which  the  people  receive  for  the 
Passover,  which  lasts  from  April  4 


to  II. 


* 


The  Olive  Tree  Inn,  a  lodging- 
house  for  men,  located  at  342  East 
Twenty-third  street,  lodged  in  the 
past  week  3,122  men.  The  bathing 
facilities,  which  are  provided  free, 
are  not  used  as  extensively  in  the 
winter  as  in  the  summer.  The 
average  number  of  baths  taken  per 
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night  was   35,   while  the  average 
number  of  lodgers  was  450. 

In  the  month  of  February  the 
restaurant,  which  iis  an  adjunct  of 
the  lodging-house,  was  patronized 
to  the  extent  of  24,647  meals,  the 
average  price  paid  by  the  men  for  a 
meal  being  nine  cents.  At  the  wood- 
yard  351  men  earned  878  meals  arid 
354  nights'  lodgings.  Of  the  450 
lodgers  accommodated  each  night, 
about  ID  saw  wood  for  beds  and  30 
for  meals.  The  other  men  are  able 
to  pay  for  their  accommodations. 

At  the  city  lodging-house  for 
homeless  men,  located  at  398  First 
Avenue,  from  March  17  to  23,  in- 
clusive, 1,854  nights'  lodgings  were 
given  to  men,  165  to  women,  and  17 
to  children.  Each  day  about  thirty 
men  are  detained  to  prepare  the  place 
for  the  next  nights'  occupants,  the 
charter  giving  the  superintendent 
power  to  detain  until  11  a.  m.  the 
number  of  men  he  may  deem  suffi- 
cient to  perform  the  above  services. 
On  March  25,  eight  men  and  one 
woman  were  sent  to  the  court  as 
vagrants.  Any  one  applying  for 
more  than  four  nights'  lodgings  per 
month  is  held  on  the  charge  of  va- 
grancy. 

From  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities,  43  persons  were  sent  to 
the  Almshouse  and  11  to  the  State 
Almshouse  at  Flatbush,  to  be  cared 
for  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
Nine  children  over  2  years  of  age, 


and  3  under  2,  were  sent  to  the  In- 
fants' Hospital  on  Randall's  Island. 
Transportation  was  granted  to  14  ap- 
plicants. The  hospital  cases  sent  oat 
for  investigation  ntunbered  289. 

The  clerk  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Charities,  who  dispenses  the 
alimony  ordered  by  the  police  magis- 
trates, reports  that  the  amount  paid 
out  each  day  is  about  $400.  The 
women  receiving  these  funds  number 
about  five  hundred,  and  the  amounts 
paid  to  each  vary  from    $1    to  $20 

per  week. 

*  « 

At  the  office  of  the  examining  phy- 
sician for  outdoor  poor,  259  persons 
were  examined. 


The  public  hospitals  of  New  York 
are  still  in  a  crowded  condition.  On 
March  25,  there  were  no  vacancies 
in  any  of  the  medical  or  surgical 
wards. 

At  Bellevue  Hospital,  527  patients 
were  admitted  and  485  discharged 
The  number  of  deaths  was  31.  On 
March  25,  835  patients  were  under 
treatment ;  of  this  number,  528  were 
men,  223  women,  54  boys,  and  30 
girls. 
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A  c«arM  In  '^^^  University  of  Wis- 
praoiiMi  consin,  in  its  School  of 
""■  'Economics  and  Political 
Science,  offers  an  excellent  course  in 
practical  sociology.  The  subjects 
included  range  through  the  field  of 
modern  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems, social  theory,  practical  char- 
ity, and  reform  tnovements.  Like 
the  other  courses  of  this  school,  this 
course  covers  a  period  of  three  years. 
Students  who  have  completed  the 
sophomore  year  in  any  college  or 
university  of  approved  standing  are 
admitted  to  the  special  course.  No 
rigid  uniformity  is  required  of  the 
students  in  the  selection  of  studies. 
The  sequence  of  courses  is  pre- 
scribed, but  exceptions  may  be  made 
for  special  cause.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  year  the  bachelor's  degree  is 
conferred,  and  the  master's  degree 
at  the  end  of  the  third. 

The  course  includes  not  only  such 
general  subjects  as  elements  of 
sociology,  social  ethics,  and  anthro- 
pology, but  also  such  special  topics 
as  communicable  diseases,  charity 
organization,  and  abnormal  psy- 
chology. We  can  promise  a  hearty 
welcome  to  graduates  of  this  school 
in  the  Summer  School  in  Philan- 
thropic Work,  from  which,  although 
covering  a  period  of  only  six  weeks, 
practical  workers  are  drawn  to  an 
increasing  extent  by  the  more  enter- 
prising of  the  organized  charities. 


The  Woman's  Hotel 
H«uiV'     Company  of  New  York 

City  having  purchased  a 
site  will  erect  its  building  as  soon  as 
the  old  building  on  this  property, 
now  occupied  by  the  American  Fe- 
male Guardian  Society  and  Home 
of  the  Friendless,  can  be  torn  down. 
TheRev,  George  L.  Perin  is  organ- 
izing a  company  in  Boston  for  the 
erection  of  a  similar  hotel  which  will 
occupy  the  buildings  heretofore  used 
by  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  The  project  is  described 
as  a  strictly  business  movement  and 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  church 
of  which  Dr.  Perin  is  pastor.  The 
house  will  be  open  to  all  girls  largely 
or  entirely  dependent  upon  their  own 
resources,  and  will  allow  all  the 
liberty  consistent  with  a  good  repu- 
tation. The  young  women  will  be 
permitted  to  have  musical  entertain- 
ments, private  theatricals,  and  other 
forms  of  amusement,  and  there  will 
be  a  number  of  small  reception 
rooms.  It  is  intended  to  charge 
from  $3.50  to  $5.50  a  week,  accord- 
ing to  the  location  of  the  rooms,  but 
besides  board  and  lodging  this  is 
to  cover  washing,  medical  attend- 
ance, and  the  services  of  a  profes- 
sional nurse  when  needed.  It  is 
estimated  that  $125,000  is  the 
minimum  sum  needed,  and  that 
twice  this  amount  can  be  usefully 
invested  in  the  enterprise. 
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In  Chicago  also  the  necessity  for 
a  hotel  of  this  kind  is  under  dis- 
cussion. One  of  the  salient  features 
of  the  plea  made  by  a  member  of 
the  Woman's  Club,  where  the  sub- 
ject was  recently  discussed,  was  the 
provision  of  a  proper  place  for  court- 
ship. It  is  asserted  that  in  the  con- 
ventional boarding  house  and  even 
in  working  girls*  homes  of  the  exist- 
ing type  there  is  a  lack  of  such 
facilities. 
^  ^  ^.  The  Jewish  charitable  in- 
9f  Jtwish  stitutions  of  Philadelphia 
^**'"***'  have  effected  a  union  for 
financial  purposes.  A  central  soci- 
ety has  been  established  to  under- 
take the  financial  support  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  every  kind  maintained 
by  the  community.  At  the  outset 
1 70  persons,  whose  aggregate  annual 
payments  to  charitable  societies  now 
amount  to  $25,000,  agreed  to  con- 
tribute a  total  of  $65,000,  if  the  fed- 
eration should  be  effected.  In  es- 
sentials the  plan  follows  that  which 
is  generally  known  as  the  Liverpool 
plan,  each  donor  being  left  free  to 
designate  the  particular  institution 
to  which  his  subscription  should  go, 
if  he  so  desires. 

The  autonomy  of  each  institution 
is  guaranteed.  The  central  com- 
mittee which  undertakes  the  collec- 
tions is  to  consist  of  persons  not 
actively  affiliated  with  any  of  the 
constituent  organizations.  The 
Hebrew  charity  ball  is  to  be  discon- 
tinued. A  similar  plan  has  been  in 
operation  for  a  short  time  in  the 
Jewish  communities  of  Chicago  and 
Cincinnati,  and  other  cities  are  pre- 
paring to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 
The  first  annual  report  of 
Baitfniort't  the  Supervisors  of  City 
^"^iJfr!!!;!**'  Charities  of  Baltimore 
g^ves  an  interesting  state- 
ment of  the  changes  made  in  the 


public  hospital  and  dispensary  ser- 
vice. There  is  no  municipal  hos- 
pital within  the  city  limits,  and  the 
almshouse  hospital  is  used  chiefly 
for  chronics.  The  number  of  pri- 
vate hospitals  aided  or  used  by  the 
city  had  rapidly  increased  until 
twelve  were  receiving  city  patients 
last  year.  The  Supervisors  deter- 
mined, last  December,  to  use  from 
June  I,  next,  but  four  general  hos- 
pitals of  the  prevailing  school  of 
medicine,  all  of  which  must  reach  a 
reasonable  standard  of  housing,  care, 
and  treatment,  and  no  two  of  which 
shall  be  in  the  same  district  of  the 
city.  To  these  has  been  added  one 
hospital  for  homeopathic  treatment. 
A  limited  number  of  patients  will  be 
sent  to  three  special  hospitals  for  the 
treatment  of  incipient  nervous,  con- 
sumptive, and  oithopedic  cases. 

In  the  same  manner  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  dispensary  ser- 
vice. Four  years  ago  the  number 
of  private  dispensaries  aided  was 
eighteen.  A  few,  not  over  five, 
general  dispensaries  have  been 
designated  by  the  Supervisors,  and 
with  each  of  them  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  treat- 
ment of  destitute  persons  up  to 
a  certain  limit,  within  a  speci- 
fied district  about  the  dispensary. 
In  addition,  provision  has  been  con- 
tinued for  this  year  for  some  treat- 
ment by  one  dispensary  of  the  ho- 
meopathic school  of  medicine,  and 
by  a  special  dispensary  for  ailments 
of  the  eye,  ear,  and  throat. 
^  The  Supervisors  did  not  take  of- 
fice until  March,  1900. 

^  ,„  „       The    fourth    annual    re- 
of         port  of  the  Philadelphia 

■ean  0  s.  ^^si'^nt  Lots  Cultivation 
Association  records  an  interesting^ 
change  in  general  policy,  and  also  an 
interesting  development  of  an  allied 
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method  of  providing  employment. 
The  latter  is  the  raising  of  Belgian 
hares  for  their  meat  and  fur.  It  is 
ascertained  that  from  a  trio  of  these 
hares  it  is  possible  to  have  in  a  year 
a  family  of  between  two  and  three 
hundred,  each  of  which  will  weigh 
four  or  five  pounds.  The  animals  re- 
quire little  care  and  no  food  except 
the  waste  from  the  gardens,  and  a 
back  yard  provides  all  the  space 
needed.  The  industry  might  not  be 
suited  to  a  city  of  tenement-houses, 
but  where  the  wage-earner  occupies 
an  independent  house,  it  would 
seem  quite  as  practicable  as  vacant- 
lot  farming. 

The  change  of  policy  in  the  Asso- 
ciation, to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  results  from  an  improvement 
in  industrial  conditions  since  the 
time  when  potato-patch  gardening 
was  first  inaugurated. 

The  report  states  that  able-bodied 
men  and  women  can  now  usually 
find  work.  But  modem  industry 
has  little  use  for  those  who  are  not 
able,  strong,  and  efficient.  The 
opinion  is  justified,  therefore,  that 
there  is  need  for  work  rather  than 
almsgiving  for  a  large  number  of 
aged  persons,  and  those  otherwise 
incapacitated  for  regular  employ- 
ment under  modem  conditions.  The 
Association  has  a  permanent  field  of 
usefulness  in  bad  and  good  times 
alike  in  administering  to  the  needs 
of  the  aged,  the  weak  and  partially 
disabled,  and  its  work  should  be  es- 
pecially adapted  to  their  needs. 

The  Associated  Charities  of  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  are  offering  to  needy 
families  who  apply  before  April  15 
the  free  use  of  quarter-acre  plots 
of  land  within  the  city  limits  for 
garden  purposes.  This  land  will  be 
plough^  and  the  seed  furnished 
without  charge.  The  chairman  of 
the    committee    in    charge    of    the 


scheme  states  that  it  is  not  an  ex- 
periment, but  has  been  successfully 
carried  on  for  four  years.  Several 
hundred  people  have  been  enabled 
to  raise  vegetables  for  their  summer 
use,  and  potatoes  enough  to  supply 
themselves  for  the  entire  winter. 

The  conmiission  having  in  charge 
a  similar  enterprise  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  report  that  the  results  secured 
during  the  year  1900  were  encour- 
aging; $9,200  worth  of  vegetables 
were  raised  as  against  $7,300  in 
1899.  There  were  197  families  on 
the  list  last  year,  representing  1,200 
persons.  The  appropriation  made 
by  the  city  for  the  support  of  this 
work  was  $800,  of  which  $105  was 
not  expended. 

The  Nebraska  Legislature 
'^•(ffimil?**has  passed   the   bill   pro- 

viding  for  a  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

In  the  December  number 
In        of  the  Review,  editorial 

CMrlty  Work.  .  j       ^ 

comment  was  made  on 
the  increasing  emphasis  laid  during 
recent  years  upon  state  lines  in  char- 
ity work.  Among  other  statutes 
referred  to  was  a  New  York  law, 
passed  in  1897,  requiring  all  stone, 
except  paving  blocks  and  crushed 
stone,  used  on  state  or  municipal 
works,  to  be  worked,  dressed,  or 
carved  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
state.  On  March  8,  1901,  this  law 
was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
court  of  last  resort,  on  two  grounds, 
— ^first,  that  it  abridged  freedom  of 
contract;  and  second,  that  it  was  in 
violation  of  the  provision  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  which  confers 
upon  Congress  the  right  to  regulate 
commerce  between  the  states,  and 
thus  prohibits  state  Legislatures  from 
interposing  state  boundary  lines  in 
business  or  commercial  transactions. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,   in  construing  the 
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term  "commerce,"  as  used  in  this 
section  of  the  Constitution,  gave  it 
the  following  definition  (County  of 
Mobile  V.  Kimball,  102  U.  S.  691, 
702)  :  "Commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions and  among  the  states  strictly 
considered  consists  in  intercourse 
and  traffic,  including  in  these  terms 
navigation  and  the  transportation 
and  transit  of  persons  and  property, 
as  well  as  the  purchase,  sale,  and  ex- 
change of  commodities."  There 
would  thus  seem  to  be  some  reason 
for  thinking  that  if  the  laws  regula- 
ting and  restraining  the  removal  of 
destitute  children  from  one  state  to 
another  were  to  be  brought  before 
courts,  they  would  be  declared  un- 
constitutional under  this  definition. 

•  1.  ^1  .  Justice  Cullen  of  the  New 
€ovtrnmtntai  York  Court  of  Appeals 
uses  vigorous  language 
in  finally  consigning  to  the  limbo  of 
discarded  absurdities  the  fiction 
of  a  "subordinate  governmental 
agency,"  an  expression  formerly 
used  to  desigfnate  certain  private  as- 
sociations or  corporations.  The 
Justice  takes  occasion  to  say  that  the 
present  decision,  which  relates  to  the 
collection  of  a  license  fee  on  dogs  by 
the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  River 
JHumane  Society,  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  recent  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  against  the  New 
York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  since  in  the  latter 
case  the  only  question  before  the 
court  was  whether  the  defendant 
was  an  institution  of  a  "charitable, 
eleemosynary,  correctional,  or  re- 
formatory character,"  and  therefore 
subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities.  This  confirms 
our  impression  that  there  was  much 
of  an  obiter  character  in  the  earlier 


decision,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  learn 
that  the  Court  appears  inclined  to 
ignore  these  portions  of  the  pre^-ail- 
ing  opinion  handed  down  at  that 
time.  It  is  true  that  the  wcakcs: 
and  least  defensible  portion  of  the 
decision  was  that  upon  the  pohii 
which  was  before  the  Court,  and  that 
it  is  this  portion  which  it  is  most 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  earlier  de- 
cisions of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
This  is  not,  however,  the  portion 
which  has  been  most  injurious  in  it- 
eflfect  upon  general  state  policy. 
The  most  objectionable  part  of  the 
decision,  so  far  as  practical  results 
are  concerned,  was  that  which  re- 
moved charitable  institutions  and  so- 
cieties not  receiving  public  funds 
from  the  inspection  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities. 

The  point  at  issue  in  the  present 
case,  in  which  Messrs.  David  B. 
Hill,  John  L.  Cadwalader,  and  G.  B. 
Wellington  were  the  counsel  for  the 
Society,  is  the  constitutionality  of 
the  statute  requiring  the  owner  of  a 
dog  to  pay  a  license  fee  to  a  himiane 
society  for  its  own  use.  It  was  con- 
tended that  the  defendant,  though 
a  corporation  organized  by  Ae 
voluntary  acts  of  individuals,  is  a 
"subordinate  governmental  agency  f* 
that  an  appropriation  of  money  to 
its  use  is  but  an  appropriation  of 
money  to  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Justice  Cullen  says:  "If  it  were 
necessary  for  the  disposition  of  this 
case  in  accord  with  the  view  of  the 
learned  Appellate  Division,  I  cer- 
tainly should  deny  the  right  of  the 
•Legislature  to  vest  in  private  asso- 
ciations or  corporations  authority 
and  power  affecting  the  life,  liberty. 
and  property  of  the  citizens,  except 
that  of  eminent  domain,  to  be  exer- 
cised for  a  public  purpose,  and  the 
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inanagement  and  control  of  reform- 
atory institutions  to  which  persons 
may  be  committed  by  the  judicial  or 
other  public  authorities.  There  may 
be  other  exceptions,  but  they  do  not 
occur  to  me.  Of  course*  the  state 
or  any  of  its  subdivisions  may  em- 
ploy individuals  or  corporations  to 
do  work  or  render  service  for  it ;  but 
the  distinction  between  a  public  offi- 
cer and  a  public  employ^  or  con- 
tractor is  plain  and  well  recognized 
(People  ex  ret,  Percival  v.  Cram, 
164  N.  Y.,  167;  Meechem  on  Public 
Officers,  Sec.  2).  I  do  not  base  my 
judgement  exclusively  on  the  view 
that  a  corporation  can  not  take  an 
oath  of  office,  for  the  acts  of  the  cor- 
jwration  must  be  done  by  agents 
who  are  natural  persons.  In  many 
cases  the  Legislature  has  created 
corporations  from  boards  of  public 
officers.  My  chief  objection  is  that 
the  corporations  are  private  in  the 
sense  that  they  proceed  from  the 
voluntary  action  of  individual  citi- 
zens alone  (in  many  cases  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  members  of  the 
corporation  should  be  citizens),  that 
the  agents  or  officers  of  the  corpora- 
tions are  appointed  such  by  the  cor- 
porators, and  that  if  such  agents 
are  invested  by  virtue  of  their  agency 
alone  with  the  power  of  public  offi- 
cers, it  is  in  substance  devolving  the 
choice  of  public  officers  on  a  few  of 
the  citizens,  and  possibly  persons  not 
citizens,  while  under  the  constitution 
all  public  officers  must  be  elected  or 
appointed  by  other  public  author- 
ities and  thus  trace  their  title  to 
power  and  authority  either  imme- 
diately or  mediately  back  to  the 
sovereign — ^in  this  country  the  peo- 
ple." 

The    twenty-second    an- 

piiiia^iphia  nual  report  of  the  Phila- 

•^'•*'-      delphia  Society  for  Or- 

■ganizing  Charity  is  a  brief  record  of 


definite  progress.  The  report  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  quotes  several 
paragraphs  from  the  letter  of  Miss 
Mary  E.  Richmond  accepting  the 
position  of  general  secretary  of  the 
society  and  also  an  editorial  from 
Charities  commenting  upon  a  pub- 
lic meeting  held  in  the  course  of  the 
winter  in  Philadelphia.  Referring 
to  the  concluding  sentence  offering 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  in  the 
hard  work  still  before  the  societies 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and 
other  cities,  the  report  concludes: 
"We  grasp  the  hand  and  pledge  our- 
selves anew — our  best  strength  and 
enthusiasm — ^to  carry  forward  the 
work  so  well  begun  in  this  com- 
munity a  quarter  of  a  century  ago." 

»..  «  .  The  New  York  Legisla- 
Ntw  York  tureat  the  present  writmg 
•seems  likely  to  adopt  the 
report  of  the  Commission  which  has 
thoroughly  revised  the  charter  of 
Greater  New  York.  Some  changes 
have  been  made  by  committees  of  the 
two  branches,  but  the  provision  for 
a  single-headed  commission  for 
the  Department  of  Charities,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  children's  court, 
and  for  the  creation  of  a  new  depart- 
ment of  public  hospitals,  has  been 
retained,  together  with  the  various 
minor  changes  affecting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Charities,  as  reported  by  the 
Commission. 

^^     ^^^    A  committee  appointed  by 

womtn'    the  Alliance  Employment 
worktrt.     gyj.^^^  Qf  jsjg^  York  city 

has  investigated  seven  different  oc- 
cupations for  women  wage-earners 
in  this  city.  The  results  of  the  in- 
vestigation are  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows: First,  the  wages  of  unskilled 
labor  are  either  stationary  or  sink- 
ing. Second,  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  skilled  labor  in  dressmak- 
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ing,  stenography,  and  laundry  work. 
Third,  the  introduction  of  machinery 
has  complex  results,  but,  generally 
speaking,  it  reduces  the  wages  paid 
to  hand  workers  and  temporarily 
raises  the  machine  piece-work  wages. 
The  report  of  the  committee  ex- 
presses the  conviction  that  the  train- 
ing of  g^rls  to  become  skilled  wage- 
earners  and  the  opening  up  of  new 
occupations  are  the  two  practical 
means  of  advancing  the  interests  of 
wage-earning  women. 

Ntw  York  "^^^  ^^^  York  Couuty 
pbwio  Committee  of  the  State 
**'  *'  Charities  Aid  Association 
has  submitted  its  twenty-eighth  an- 
nual report  upon  the  condition  of 
Bellevue  Hospital  and  other  public 
institutions.  Among  the  general 
improvements  needed  for  all  the  in- 
stitutions, as  recommended  by  the 
Committee,  are  the  following :  Pro- 
vision for  the  better  care  of  con- 
sumptives; a  convalescent  hospital 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Char- 
ities, with  a  proper  control  of  ad- 
missions ;  a  lodging-house  for  women 
and  children  near  Bellevue,  with  a 
capacity  of  not  more  than  forty 
beds;  a  central  manufacturing 
bureau  to  make  articles  for  the  whole 
department,  on  condition  that  it  is 
placed  under  well  paid  and  expert 
supervision;  better  quarters  for  all 
the  employes  of  all  the  institutions ; 
and  the  establishment  of  a  central 
employment  bureau  where  the  sev- 
eral superintendents  of  the  depart- 
ment would  have  facilities  for  en- 
gaging their  employes. 

The  Committee  recommends  the 
present  site  for  the  new  Harlem  Hos- 
pital for  six  stated  reasons,  among 
which  are:  The  outlook  upon  the 
water,  the  central  position  in  regard 
to  the  ambulance  district   for  this 


hospital,  the  comparative  quiet  with 
regard  to  street  noises,  and  the  con- 
venient and  pleasant  means  for 
transportation  of  the  pupil  nurses 
as  they  come  to  and  from  their 
classes,  which  they  must  attend  at 
the  City  Hospital  on  Blackwell's 
Island.  But  failing  of  the  choice 
of  the  present  site,  the  Committee 
finds  no  serious  objections  to  the 
one  which  seems  likely  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment,   at  Lenox   Avenue 

and  136th  Street. 

« 

A  man  who  has  had  ex- 

Exchangt."     ^riencc  in  the  work  of  a 
society     for      placing-cut 

children  seeks  a  new  position  at  in- 
creased salary. 

A  man  who  has  had  experience  in 
charity  organization  societies  and 
relief  societies,  but  who  has  been  en- 
gaged in  special  literary  work  for  a 
few  months,  would  like  to  re-enter  the 
charitable  field  in  the  summer  or 
autumn. 

A  western  city  of  56,000  inhab- 
itants, in  which  an  associated  char- 
ities has  recently  been  organized, 
seeks  a  general  secretary  at  a  salary 
of  $900. 

An  associated  charities  in  one  of 
the  larger  western  cities  wishes  to 
engage  the  services  of  an  investi- 
gating agent  at  a  salary  of  about 
$500. 

A  young  man  who  is  at  present 
engaged  in  business,  but  who  is  not 
attracted  by  that  sort  of  life,  would 
like  to  take  up  some  administrative 
work  with  one  of  the  large  charities. 
His  training  and  experience  have 
both  been  along  the  line  of  practical 
philanthropy,  he  having  spent  sev- 
eral years  m  the  social  settlements 
in  New  York  and  in  London.     The 
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financial  considerations  are  of  sec- 
ondary importance. 

Inquiries  regarding  any  of  the 
above  vacancies  or  candidates  may 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Char- 
ities. 

CItlLDRM. 

A  law  for  the  establish- 
'"TStf"    nient    of    the    probation 

system  has  been  enacted 
in  Missouri.  The  salary  of  a  pro- 
bation officer  for  three  months  has 
been  provided  by  private  subscrip- 
tions in  Kansas  City.  In  New  York 
city  th^  Court  of  Special  Sessions, 
w^hich  hears  the  cases  of  children  ac- 
cused of  offenses,  has  placed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  children  upon 
probation  under  suspended  sentence, 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  having 
assigned  two  of  its  agents  to  such 
work.  A  pending  bill,  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  probation 
system  throughout  the  state,  has 
unfortunately  been  amended  so  as 
to  make  it  inapplicable  to  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The    states    of    Missouri 

pkwina  Out!  ^^^  Kansas  have  recently 
passed  laws  regulating 
the  placing  out  of  children  in  these 
states,  when  brought  from  other 
states.  The  Missouri  law  provides 
that  an  organization  incorporated  in 
any  other  state,  wishing  to  place 
children  in  Missouri,  shall  furnish 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  with 
such  guarantee  as  the  Board  may  re- 
quire, that  the  society  will  not  bring 
into  the  state  a  child  having  any 
contagious  or  incurable  disease,  or 
being  of  feeble  mind  or  vicious  char- 
acter, and  that  the  society  will 
promptly  remove  from  the  state  any 
of  its  wards  who  shall  have  become 
public  charges  within  five  years.  As 
we  have  already  stated  in  these  col- 
mnns,  we  do  not  believe  that  there 


is  any  real  occasion  for  the  passage 
of  such  legislation,  but  the  Missouri 
and  Kansas  laws  would  not  seem  to 
present  any  unreasonable  or  insu- 
perable obstacles  in  the  way  of  so- 
cieties wishing  to  place  children  in 
these  states,  and  thus  are  much  less 
objectionable  than  the  statutes  of 
some  other  states  which  under  the 
guise  of  regulation  practically 
amount  to  prohibition. 

The    thirty-fifth    annual 

Boardini     report   of   the   Brooklyn 

^Friifut.    Children's    Aid    Society 

describes  several  new 
lines  of  work  recently  undertaken. 
Among  these  are  the  establishment 
of  ten  home  libraries  during  the 
year,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  those 
established  by  the  Boston  Children's 
Aid  Society;  and  the  boarding  of 
children  in  families  temporarily, 
after  they  have  become  public 
charges,  with  a  view  to  returning 
them  to  their  parents  if  the  latter  be- 
come able  to  provide  for  them,  or  of 
placing  them  in  permanent  free 
homes  if  the  parents  are  unable  to 
resume  their  care.  These  children 
are  received,  as  a  rule,  from  the  City 
Department  of  Public  Charities,  and 
the  city  pays  for  their  board.  From 
December  31,  1899,  to  December  31, 
1900,  134  children  were  placed  in 
boarding  homes,  of  whom  91  have 
been  returned  to  relatives.  The 
plan  of  boarding  children  in  fam- 
ilies, which  has  been  in  such  success- 
ful and  extended  operation  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Pennsylvania,  as  also 
in  many  foreign  countries,  has  never 
been  tried  to  any  extent  in  New 
York,  except  for  infants.  The  mer- 
its of  the  plan  are  such  that,  if  wise- 
ly administered,  its  success  should 
gain  for  it  increasing  support  and 
wider  use.  The  Brooklyn  Children's 
Aid  Society  has  done  a  public  service 
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in  introducing  the  system  in  New 
York. 

^  The  Board  of  Freehold- 

trsey.   ^^^   ^^   Hudson   County, 

N.  J.,  which  has  resisted  the  efforts 
of  the  State  Board  of  Children's 
Guardians  to  remove  children  from 
the  Hudson  County  Almshouse,  is 
making  an  effort  to  secure  from  the 
Legislature  permission  to  erect  a 
County  Industrial  Home  for  Chil- 
dren. It  is  not  believed  that  the  bill 
is  likely  to  pass. 

The  Juvenile  Record  (or- 
CwHt*  gan  of  the  Visitation  and 
Aid  Society,  R.  C,  Chi- 
cago) continues  in  its  March  num- 
ber its  interesting  account  of  the 
workings  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
Chicago.  Especially  interesting  is 
an  article  on  the  Boys'  Department 
of  the  Cook  County  Jail.  During 
the  three  years  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Juvenile  Court  Law, 
1,705  boys,  none  of  whom  were  over 
sixteen  years  of  age,  were  impris- 
oned in  the  Boys'  Department  of 
this  jail.  During  the  past  two  years, 
since  the  enactment  of  the  law,  not 
more  than  a  dozen  boys  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  have  been  received. 
Amendments  to  the  juvenile  court 
law,  prepared  by  Judge  Harvey  B. 
Hurd,  its  author,  are  now  before  the 
Legislature.  Among  the  changes  pro- 
posed are  a  provision  for  the  sup- 
port of  children  in  the  care  of  the 
Court  by  parents  or  guardians, 
should  the  Court  deem  them  able  to 
make  such  payments;  and  amend- 
ments giving  the  judge  power  to 
order  the  confinement  of  weak  and 
sickly  children  in  places  where  they 
may  receive  free  medical  attention. 
Additional  classifications  are  added 
to  give  a  broad  definition  to  the  word 
"delinquency,"  and  to  cover  many 


cases  of  indigent  children  to  whom 
the  present  statute  does  not  apply. 
Judge 'Hurd  addressed  the  New 
Century  Club  of  Philadelphia  on 
February  2 1 ,  and  as  a  result  the  Club 
is  now  engaged  in  an  active  effort 
to  secure  a  similar  court  in  Philadel- 
phia. A  bill  providing  for  such  a 
court  is  now  pending  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania. 

MtwtchwUi^  bill  emanating  from 
the  Massachusetts  Pris- 
on Association  is  pending  in  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  o^  an  in- 
termediate school  for  boys,  to  re- 
ceive boys  between  the  ages  of  fif- 
teen and  eighteen  years.  The  pro- 
posed institution  would  receive  of- 
fenders who  are  too  old  to  be  sent 
to  the  State  Reformatory  for  Boys, 
known  as  the  Lyman  School,  and 
who  are  too  young  or  inexperienced 
in  crime  to  make  it  advisable  to 
commit  them  to  the  Concord  Re- 
formatory for  Men. 

The  second  report  of  the 
Cuban  Orphan  Society, 
written  by  the  secretary.  Miss  Laura 
D.  Gill,  who  is  the  new  dean  of  Bar- 
nard College,  presents  an  interesting 
account  of  the  work  accomplished 
by  that  Society  during  the  past  year. 
The  problem  which  the  Society  en- 
countered divides  itself  into  three 
sections:  First,  the  condition  of  the 
very  poor  half-orphans  under  six 
years  of  age;  second,  the  condition 
of  the  same  class  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen;  third, 
the  preparation  of  these  children  for 
self-support,  and  an  intelligent  re- 
sponse to  the  duties  of  maturity. 
For  the  class  of  children  first  men- 
tioned, kindergartens  are  maintained 
in  three  provinces,  which  provide 
accommodations  for  about  200  chil- 
dren.    The-  state  now  provides  in- 
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struction  for  the  second  group  of 
children,  and  though  school  attend- 
ance is  compulsory,  the  law  can  not 
be  rigorously  enforced  because  many 
of  the  parents  are  too  poor  to  pro- 
vide even  the  necessary  clothing  for 
their  children.  But  little  has  yet 
been  done  to  provide  technical  train- 
ing for  the  third  group,  though  a 
beginning  has  been  made  at  Matan- 
zas.  A  summarization  of  the  work 
of  the  society  shows  that  yyy  per- 
sons are  now  receiving  instruction 
through  its  efforts. 

.   The  New  York  Catholic 

Catholic     ^Protectory  is  the  largest 

Protectory,    institution    for    children 

of  which  we  have  any  knowledge, 
and  its  annual  report,  for  this 
reason,  is  always  of  special  interest. 
The  number  of  children  in  the  in- 
stitution on  September  30,  1899, 
was  2,664.  There  were  received 
during  the  year  1,565,  and  dis- 
charged, 1,723,  leaving  in  the  in- 
stitution September  30,  1900,  2,506, 
a  decrease  of  158  during  the  year. 
Of  the  1,565  chi-ldren  received  dur- 
ing the  year,  only  186  were  com- 
mitted for  destitution,  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  children 
being  received  on  account  of  lack  of 
proper  gfuardianship,  neglect,  way- 
wardness, truancy,  or  other  similar 
causes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
institution  will  soon  see  its  way 
clear  to  receiving  no  cases  of  desti- 
tution. It  certainly  can  not  be 
other  than  unfortunate  to  commit 
destitute  children  to  an  institution 
which  is  so  generally  understood  to 
be  of  a  reformatory  character. 

Of  the  1,565  children  received  dur- 
ing the  year,  533  were  committed  by 
magistrates  for  periods  not  exceed- 
ing three  months  for  minor  oflfenses. 
The  authority  of  the  magistrates  to 
commit   for   a   definite   period   has 


been  questioned,  and  the  wisdom  of 
committing  such  large  numbers  of 
children  for  such  short  periods  is 
more  than  doubtful.  As  the  report 
suggests,  it  is  probably  true  that  the 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  some  offi- 
cials to  make  an  indefinite  commit- 
ment may  be  due  to  the  long  period 
of  time  for  which  many  children 
have  heretofore  been  detained.  We 
believe  that  under  the  rules  estab- 
lished by  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities, more  frequent  investigations 
are  made  now  than  formerly  as  to 
the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  retain- 
ing children  who  are  in  the  institu- 
tion, and  that  there  will  be  in  the 
future  less  occasion  for  question  in 
this  respect. 

The  report  alludes  to  the  criti- 
cism often  made  that  the  commit- 
ment of  children  to  institutions  tends 
to  increase  the  number  of  depend- 
ents and  to  weaken  family  ties,  and 
states  its  conviction  that  its  expe- 
rience is  quite  otherwise.  The 
parents  are  encouraged  to  visit  the 
children,  and  it  is  believed  that  fam- 
ily ties,  which  otherwise  would  be 
broken,  are  thus  maintained.  It  is 
held  that  as  a  result  of  the  training 
which  they  receive  in  the  institution 
the  children  will  be  able  to  exercise, 
in  many  cases,  a  very  helpful  influ- 
ence upon  their  parents  when  they 
are  returned  to  their  care. 

The  report  of  the  directress  of  the 
female  department  states  that  "the 
placing  out  of  children  is  extensively 
carried  on,  nor  is  any  opportunity 
lost  when  the  welfare  of  the  child 
can  thus  be  forwarded  or  secured." 

The  attending  physician  reports 
that  considering  the  population  there 
has  been  very  little  sickness,  a  result 
which  was  believed  to  be  due  to  the 
care  of  the  boys,  "especially  to  fre- 
quent bathing,  seasonable  clothing, 
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out-of-door  exercise,  well  ventilated 
sleeping  accommodations,  abundance 
of  wholesome,  nutritious  food,  and 
perfect  sanitary  conditions." 

The  report  of  the  ophthalmologist 
states  that,  of  the  new  admissions, 
233  showed  the  presence  of  tracho- 
ma, and  108  of  conjunctivitis  in  the 
male  department,  as  against  14  cases 
of  trachoma  and  17  cases  of  con- 
junctivitis in  the  female  department. 
Of  the  new  admissions,  27  per 
cent  of  the  boys  had  diseased  eyes, 
and  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  girls. 

The  surgfical  dentist  reports  that 
"every  inmate  of  the  institution 
has  had  his  mouth  thoroughly 
examined  twice  in  the  year,  and 
every  tooth  that  could  be  filled 
has  been  filled  with  the  very  best 
material, — ^the  same  that  is  used  by 
me  in  my  practice.  No  expense  or 
pains  have  been  spared  to  g^ve  them 
first-class  work."  In  this  regard  the 
Protectory  sets  an  example  which 
might  well  be  followed  by  all  insti- 
tutions. 

The  report  is  superbly  illustrated. 

In  the  report  of  the  work 
for  neglected  and  depend- 
ent children  of  Ontario  during  the 
year  of  1900,  is  presented  a  record 
of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Societies  and  Industrial 
Schools,  together  with  a  report  of  the 
work  of  placing  and  supervising 
English  children  in  foster  homes  and 
situations  in  the  province.  The 
number  of  children  received  in  On- 
tario from  England  during  the  year 
was  1,053,  ^^  increase  of  223  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  number  of 
boys  exceeded  that  of  girls  by 
191.  The  agents  report  that  they 
are  constantly  besieged  by  applica- 
tions and  always  have  a  choice  of 
homes  for  every  child. 

The  number  of  children  now  un- 


der the  supervision  of  the  aid  soci- 
eties is  1,318.  There  were  247  new 
entries  during  the  year.  In  the 
three  industrial  schools  the  popula- 
tion remains  about  the  same  as  that 
of  last  year,  there  being  at  the  pres- 
ent time  a  total  of  320.  The  report 
is  an  interesting  volume  of  about 
100  pages,  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Kelso,  superintendent  of  neglected 
and  dependent  children  of  Ontario. 

THE  INSAML 

.*.  ..  *.  It  is  regrettable  that  a 
stricter  classification  of 
dependent  defectives  is  impossible 
by  reason  of  deficient  accommoda- 
tions. It  is  experienced  by  each 
class  of  state  institutions,  and 
especially  by  those  for  the  insane 
and  the  feeble-minded.  The  State 
Board  of  Charities  of  New  York 
reports  that  out  of  a  total  of  522  in- 
mates in  the  Syracuse  institution  for 
the  feeble-minded,  176  were  purely 
custodial  cases  and  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  In  view  of  the  large 
numbers  of  young  idiots  susceptible 
of  improvement  by  proper  training, 
waiting  for  admission,  it  makes  the 
situation  a  deplorable  one.  Relief 
is  proposed  by  a  bill  recently  intro- 
duced in  the  Legislature  by  Senator 
Willard,  making  an  appropriation 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  Rome 
Custodial  Asylum.  Should  this  be 
enacted  it  may  afford  some  relief 
for  male  inmates,  but  the  difficulty 
is  that  structures  are  seldom  pre- 
pared for  use  within  three  years 
after    the    appropriation    is    made. 

A  potent  reason  for  the 
thjwttt/'  deficiency  of  proper  ac- 
commodation for  all  the 
dependent  insane,  is  illustrated  in 
the  state  hospital  now  being  con- 
structed at  Cherokee,  Iowa.  The 
board  of  managers  are  ambitious  to 
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make  it  the  "finest  hqipital  in  the 
West."  The  result  if  self-evident, 
and  the  cost  of  the  Institution  will 
so  far  exceed  what  it  should,  that  it 
will  act  in  checking  future  provision 
for  the  insane.  T^e  local  pride 
which  aims  at  having  the  "finest" 
has  done  great  harm  to  the  proper 
care  of  the  insane,  for  it  has  created 
hostile  criticism,  and  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence which  has  done  more  to 
check  appropriations  from  Legisla- 
tures than  any  other  cause.  It 
is  probable  that  this  "finest  in  the 
West"  when  completed,  will  be  oc- 
cupied by  chronic  cases,  dotards, 
and  the  infirm  in  great  part,  who 
would  be  more  comfortably  housed 
in  a  simple,  unostentatious  structure 
which  cost  one-third  the  per  capita 
of  the  Cherokee  Hospital.  It  is  all 
the  fault  of  improper  classification. 
If  they  had  constructed  the  "finest" 
for  ten  per  cent  of  the  number  to 
be  provided  for  at  Cherokee,  or  for 
the  hospital  treatment  of  recent  and 
curable  cases,  and  provided  for  the 
remainder  ^n  properly  classified 
buildings  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
several  classes,  the  state  and  the  in- 
sane would  have  gained  in  dollars 
and  comforts,  over  the  present 
"finest  institution  in  the  West." 

N..pitti.  fr  I"  North  Carolina  the 
indiHnt  State  brmgs  action  against 
a  guardian  for  an  insane 
patient  maintained  in  a  state  hos- 
pital, for  cost  of  maintenance.  The 
Court  holds  that  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions are  created  for  the  indigent, 
and  that  those  receiving  its  benefits 
who  have  ample  means  should  re- 
imburse the  State  for  its  outlay.  In 
Ohio  and  a  few  other  states,  the 
opposite  is  held,  on  the  ground  that 
the  well-to-do  maintain  the  insti- 
tutions through  public  taxation,  and 
have  inalienable  rights  to  their  use. 


This  is  a  question  which  has  fre- 
quently been  brought  to  argument 
in  New  York,  but  has  never  been 
tested.  The  State  receives  approxi- 
mately $250,000  from  reimbursing 
patients  in  insane  hospitals,  but  a 
fair  proportion  of  this  is  expended 
in  the  machinery  for  its  collection. 
The  rabid  competition  of  collecting 
agents,  whose  positions  and  salaries 
depend  upon  the  amounts  collected, 
has  a  tendency  to  pauperize  the 
doubtful  cases,  and  thus  do  incal- 
culable harm.  It  would  seem  bet- 
ter that  the  state  should  lose  a  few 
dollars  than  to  plunge  whole  families 
into  indigence. 

Assemblyman  Weekes  has 
Crimijji^couH  introduced  a  bill  in  the 

New  York  Legislature 
which  provides  that  an  alleged  in- 
sane person  under  an  indictment  in 
an  asylum  under  observation  shall 
have  the  time  during  his  commit- 
ment therein  count  against  sentence 
after  conviction.  This  brings  up 
another  great  injustice  in  the  insane 
criminal  law  in  relation  to  "court 
cases;"  that  is,  cases  which  are  un- 
der indictment  but  not  convicted, 
and  are  committed  to  the  Matteawan 
asylum  for  the  insane,  there  to  be 
held  until  recovered,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  court  for  trial.  If 
such  a  patient  is  incurable  he  is  com- 
mitted for  life,  it  matters  not  how 
slight  the  alleged  crime  may  be.  He 
can  not  be  discharged  to  the  court 
and  receive  trial  until  he  has  re- 
covered, which  means  retention  un- 
til he  is  discharged  to  that  higher 
Court  where  all  errors  are  adjusted. 
This  is  a  grievance  which  should  re- 
ceive early  attention,  and  this  is 
partly  the  intent  of  Assemblyman 
Weekes's  bill.  We  can  not  see,  how- 
ever, that  the  chief  objection  is  met, 
but  we  trust  it  will  be  amended  be- 
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fore  passage   to  cover  the  whole 
ground. 

Michigan,  which  is  one 


\ 


AfvfsMt  ill  bf  the  banner  states  in  its 
"•*•••••  provision  of  charitable  in- 
stitutions  for  indigent  defectives,  is 
providing  for  a  new  state  hospital 
for  the  insane,  which,  as  now  seems 
probable,  will  be  located  at  Saginaw, 
the  third  largest  city  in  the  state. 
Before  the  site  is  finally  deter- 
mined, there  will  doubtless  be  an  un- 
seemly scramble  by  various  com- 
munities, in  which  wire-pulling  will 
be  freely  indulged  in,  to  obtain  the 
public  plum  held  out  by  the  Legis- 
lature. The  site  will  probably  be 
decided  by  the  weight  of  influence 
and  the  largest  donation.  If  legis- 
latures could  fully  realize  that  there 
are  greater  objects  to  attain  in  sani- 
tary features,  such  as  water  supply, 
sewerage,  environment,  salubrity 
of  climate,  soil,  and  geographical  fit- 
ness, than  in  the  largest  gift,  it  would 
place  the  determination  of  a  site  in 
the  hands  of  an  expert  commission, 
which  would  not  be  influenced  by 
local  appeals  based  on  "what  there 
IS  in  it"  for  the  community.  There 
have  been  such  egregrious  errors 
made  in  location,  by  just  the  process 
now  proposed  in  Michigan,  that  it 
would  seem  the  Legislature  should 
benefit  by  this  experience.  Such 
are  legislatures,  **aliquis  in  omnibus, 
nullus  in  singulus" 

The  revival  movements 
HtrnMhir..  towards  improved  care 
for  the  msane  have  been 
quite  uniform  as  to  method  and 
cause.  Recently  New  Hampshire 
has  been  awakened  to  the  concep- 
tion that  neglect  of  the  insane  is 
abuse,  and  that  the  insane  in  that 
commonwealth  have  been  neglected. 
At  the  Third  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties held  in  Concord,  on  March  13,  the 


discussion  of  this  subject  engaged 
nearly  its  whole  time  and  became 
very  animated.  It  was  presented 
by  addresses  from  an  expert  physi- 
cian, a  theologian,  and  a  lawyer, 
but  all  agreed  in  the  main  to  the 
chief  fact  stated  above,  and  its  rem- 
edy. The  economic,  the  ethical,  and 
the  medical  phases  of  the  question, 
as  it  is  related  to  the  present  non- 
care  of  the  insane  in  county  alms- 
houses, against  enlightened  care  in 
state  institutions,  was  well  pre- 
sented. They  are,  however,  suffi- 
ciently true  and  well-known  to  those 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  state 
care  in  New  York.  The  whole  dis- 
cussion was  focused  on  state  care 
for  the  insane,  and  it  seems  prob- 
able that  New  Hampshire  will  soon 
be  added  to  the  column  of  states 
which  act  on  the  principle  that  "if  a 
thing  is  worth  doing  at  all,  it  is 
worth  doing  well."  It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  present  movement  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  inquiry  which  fol- 
lowed the  burning  of  forty-five  in- 
sane in  the  Strafford  County  Alms- 
house a  few  years  since. 

THE  EPILEPTIC. 

The  Craig  Colony  for 
Craig  Colony.  Epileptics  *  is  steadily  in- 
creasing in  capacity.  The 
State  Board  of  Charities  reports 
in  its  recent  bulletin  that  accommo- 
dation for  120  additional  patients 
will  be  completed  shortly,  and  the 
two  new  buildings  in  the  infirmary 
group  will  be  ready  for  patients 
during  the  summer.  The  colony 
will  then  be  able  to  provide  for  940 
patients.  It  will  be  needful,  how- 
ever, to  nearly  double  the  capacity, 
to  provide  for  all  the  epileptics  in 
the  state  for  which  provision  was 
intended  in  the  creation  of  this  insti- 
tution.      The    Board    reports    that 
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nearly  500  are  still  to  be  provided 
for  out  of  state  institutions,  of 
which  about  300  are  in  almshouses. 
There  are  besides  many  epileptics  in 
the  idiot  asylums,  improperly,  and 
it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  ulti- 
mately insane  epileptics  may  have 
such  special  provision,  although 
they  are  now  excluded  from  the 
colony  at  Sonyea. 

The  nomenclature  of  be- 
Ntwjtrtty.  nevolent  institutions  is 
frequently  unwise,  if  not 
absurd  and  misleading.  As  an  in- 
stance, the  "village  for  epileptics"  in 
New  Jersey  gives  the  conception  that 
it  is  similar  to  Gheel,  an  ordinary 
village  community  receiving  patients 
as  boarders.  The  so-called  village 
in  New  Jersey  consists,  in  fact,  of  a 
500-acre  farm  on  which  two  old 
farm  buildings  furnish  room  at  the 
present  time  for  twenty  patients. 
Additional  buildings  will  be  erected 
for  the  usual  needs  of  an  institution 
for  epileptics,  and  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  development  it  will  doubt- 
less have  a  hospital,  infirmary,  ad- 
ministration building,  etc.,  and  will 
have  no  more  resemblance  to  a  vil- 
lage than  any  other  of  New  Jersey's 
excellent  institutions  for  dependent 
defectives.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
such  incongruous  titles  should  be 
attached  to  public  institutions.  The 
plea  for  the  New,  Jersey  institution 
is  that  there  are  2,500  epileptics  in 
New  Jersey,  seven  per  cent  of  which 
would  be  cured  by  treatment  in  the 
proposed  institution.  This  is  a 
statement  which  is  not  supported  by 
the  statistical  experience  of  other 
institutions  for  epileptics.  There 
are  700  epileptics  in  the  two  state 
hospitals  for  the  insane  at  Trenton 
and  Morris  Plains,  although  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  hospital  for 
this  class  will  receive  insane  epilep- 
tics.    More's  the  pity! 


THE  DEUNQUENT. 

_.    .         Another  instance  of  am- 

Tht  ttrm      -  ,  i    ^  • 

**  Industrial  biguous  nomenclature  is 

School."      j.^u      £         J     •       i.u 

to  be  found  m  the  use 
of  the  term  industrial  school.  In 
New  York  state  alone  the  term  is  in 
current  use  to  describe  three  totally 
different  enterprises.  The  State 
Industrial  School  at  Rochester  is  in- 
tended for  children  legally  commit- 
ted as  vagrants  or  on  conviction  of 
any  criminal  offense,  its  purpose  be- 
ing to  instruct  these  children  in  such 
branches  of  useful  knowledge  as 
shall  be  suitable  to  their  years  and 
capacities.  For  two  years  there  has 
been  a  movement  on  foot  to  estab- 
lish a  state  industrial  school  for 
girls,  and  it  is  now  announced  that 
next  winter  the  Legislature  will  be 
urged  to  make  an  appropriation  for 
$30,000  with  which  to^  begin  it. 
This  school  would  not  be  intended 
for  wayward  g^rls,  but  for  any  who 
wish  to  become  self-supporting  and 
to  become  fitted  for  the  active  duties 
of  life.  The  original  scheme  was  to 
make  it  a  boarding  school  in  which 
living  expenses  would  be  provided 
free,  but  more  recently  the  idea  has 
been  to  make  it  a  day  school  only. 
As  the  name  suggests,  the  industrial 
training  of  girls  would  be  its  prin- 
cipal object. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
New  York  City  maintains  twenty 
industrial  schools  designed,  in  the 
words  of  an  inspector  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  quoted  in  a  re- 
cent annual  report  of  the  Society,  to 
reach  and  educate  children  who  are 
unable  to  attend  the  public  school  by 
reason  of  peculiar  family  conditions, 
necessitating  irregular  attendance, 
and  also  children  who  because  of 
extreme  poverty  are  improperly  shod 
and  not  presentable.  Similar  schools 
are  conducted  by  the  American  Fe- 
male Guardian  Society.      They  are 
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similar  in  scope  and  purpose  to  the 
famous  "ragged  schools"  of  England 
and  Scotland. 

The  adjective  industrial  may  not 
be  inappropriate  as  applied  to  any  of 
these  three  agencies,  yet  it  would 
certainly  be  a  convenience  if  agencies 
of  such  radically  different  purposes 
and  character  were  designated  by 
different  names. 

In  the  legislatures  of  New 
•ytttiii.  "York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Connecticut,  bills  have 
been  introduced  providing  for  the 
adoption  of  the  probation  system, 
similar  to  that  already  in  force  in 
Massachusetts.  In  Connecticut  it  is 
proposed  that  the  probation  work  of 
the  state  shall  be  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Connecticut  Prison  Association.  In 
New  Jersey,  the  bill  is  backed  espe- 
cially by  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  while  in  New  York  the 
plan  is  incorporated  in  the  report*  of 
the  Charter  Revision  Commission, 
already  made  to  the  Legislature,  and 
is  urged  by  the  Prison  Association 
and  others. 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of 
Miss  Mary  E.  Perry,  the  Legislature 
of  Missouri  has  passed  an  act  estab- 
lishing a  probation  system  for  juven- 
ile delinquents  for  the  city  of  St. 
Louis.  The  act  is  modeled  upon 
those  of  Massachusetts  and  Minne- 
sota. Under  the  Missouri  law  the 
probation  officer  is  to  be  nominated 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  but  the  nomination  is 
not  effective  until  it  is  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  judges  of  the  circuit 
court  in  the  city  for  which  he  is  ap- 
pointed. There  is  a  provision  that 
women  ** shall  not  be  disqualified** 
from  holding  the  position  of  deputy 
probation  officers.  The  probation  offi- 
cer is  to  receive  a  salary  of  $800,  and 
the  assistant  probation  officer  a  salary 
to  be  fixed  by  judges  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  not,  however,  exceeding  $600. 


The  principal  duty  of  the  probation 
officer  is  to  investigate  cases  of  arrest 
of  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  to  attend  sessions  of  the  court 
at  which  the  hearing  of  such  cases 
may  occur,  representing  the  child  at 
such  hearing,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
bail,  to  look  after  children  liberated 
upon  their  own  recognizance  or  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  parents^ 
guardians,  or  other  suitable  persons, 
and  to  take  similar  responsibility  in 
cases  of  a  suspension  of  sentence. 
IIII.AI.       ^  strong  effort  will  be 

Illinois*  -  ,         xti*  •     ▼ 

made  m  the  Illmois  Legis- 
lature to  repeal  all  laws  which  pro- 
vide for  the  parole  of  prisoners  com- 
mitted to  the  penitentiaries  of  the 
state.  The  indeterminate  sentence 
and  parole  system  has  been  vigor- 
ously assailed  by  the  police  of  the 
cities  and  by  some  of  the  sheriffs 
throughout  the  state.  The  main 
criticism  which  can  be  justly  made 
regarding  the  parole  law  of  Illinois 
relates  to  the  method  of  its  adminis- 
tration. The  State  Board  of  Par- 
dons, each  member  receiving  a  sal- 
ary of  $3,000  per  annum,  consti- 
tutes the  Board  of  Parole  meeting 
once  a  month.  For  this  additional 
service,  each  member  receives  $1,- 
500,  making  the  total  salary  $4,500 
per  annum.  Such  salary  lists  mean 
political  appointments  and,  conse- 
quently, political  influence  when 
cases  of  parole  are  to  be  considered. 
The  wardens  of  the  prisons  and  the 
local  boards  of  control  are  opposed 
to  the  present  method  of  administer- 
ing paroles.  No  particular  crit- 
icism is  passed  upon  the  indeter- 
minate sentence. 

The  Joint  Committee  apn 
pointed  by  the  Indiana 
Legislature  to  investigate  the  Re 
formatory  at  Jeffersonville  has  ren- 
dered a  unanimous  report  exonerat- 
ing Superintendent  Hert  from  the 


Indiana. 
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Ohio. 


charges  made  against  the  manage- 
ment, financial  condition,  and  meth- 
ods employed  in  the  control  of  the 
institution. 

The  Senate  committee  which  in- 
vestigated the  affairs  of  the  Indus- 
trial School  for  Girls  and  Woman's 
Prison  at  Indianapolis  have  also  re- 
turned a  unanimous  report  in  which 
it  is  declared  that  certain  charges 
made  against  the  management  of  the 
school  are  without  foundation. 

STATE  BOARDS  AND  CO^IMISSIONS. 

^,^  The  proceedings  of  the 
CaMdiaa  Third  Canadian  Confer- 
ence  of  Chanties  and  Cor- 
rections have  been  published  in  a 
pamphlet  of  fifty-six  pages.  The  con- 
ference was  held  at  Toronto,  Sep- 
tember 27  and  28,  1900.  The  secre- 
tary is  D.  A.  M.  Rosebrugh  of 
Toronto. 

The  proceedings  of  the 
Tenth  State  Conference 
of  Charfties  and  Correction  of 
Ohio  are  published  in  the  Ohio 
Bulletin  of  Charities  and  Correction 
for  the  quarter  ending  December 
31,  1900,  the  official  organ  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.  The  dis- 
cussion, much  of  which  is  extem- 
poraneous, is  upon  very  definite,  con- 
crete problems,  such  as  "Should  the 
State  aid  in  placing  children  in  fam- 
ilies, and  in  the  after-supervision  of 
such  children?"  "Is  it  the  duty  of 
county  visitors  to  let  a  report  go  to 
the  local  papers  before  the  yearly  re- 
port, as  a  whole,  is  sent  to  the  State 
Board  of  Charities?"  "Should 
children  be  placed  near  their  former 
homes  or  at  a  distance  therefrom?" 
**Does  Ohio  need  a  state  agent  to 
investigate  the  circumstances  of  for- 
eigners who  become  public  charges 
within  one  year  after  their  arrival, 
with  a  view  to  having  them  returned 
to  the  countries  from  which  they 
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came?"  We  conmiend  a  careful 
perusal  of  this  report  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  subjects  with  which 
it  deals,  and  especially  to  all  who 
have  any  part  or  lot  in  arranging 
programs  for  conferences  and  con- 
ventions. 

The  new  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Correction 
of  Missouri  has  accomplished  much 
good  in  a  short  time.  It  has  se- 
cured the  passage  in  the  Missouri 
State  Senate  of  a  bill  establishing  a 
probation  system  for  juvenile  delin- 
quents in  cities  of  100,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  measure  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  a  probation  offi- 
cer for  each  of  the  three  large  cities, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  St. 
Joseph,  to  be  appointed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  probation  officers  and  their 
assistants  to  investigate  the  past 
character  and  conduct  of  children 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  who 
have  been  convicted  of  violations  of 
state  or  municipal  laws  and  give  all 
information  to  the  courts  before 
which  the  child  appears.  The  court 
may  grant  stay  of  execution  or  par- 
ole children  as  may  be  deemed  ad- 
visable. The  salary  of  probation 
officers  is  fixed  at  $800  per  anntmi. 

The  Legislature  of  Mas- 
'sachusetts  has  under 
consideration  a  bill  granting  to 
the  State  Board  of  Charity  the 
power  of  visitation  and  inspection 
of  private  charitable  institutions,  and 
another  requiring  the  approval  of  the 
Board  before  the  incorporation  of 
charitable  institutions  for  children. 
Speaking  in  support  of  this  meas- 
ure on  March  15,  Miss  Zilpha  D. 
Smith,  secretary  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Boston,  said  that  in  her 
twenty  years'  experience  the  num- 
ber of  doubtful  charities  had  steadily 
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increased  with  the  growth  of  the  city. 
In   1879,  when  the  first  Directory 
of   Charities   was   published,   there 
were  only  one  or  two.     With  each 
later  edition  she  had  found  an  in- 
creasing number  of  organizations, 
which  took  the  name  of  one  already 
known  to  public  favor,  changing  it 
slightly  and  thus  diverting  to  the 
new  organization  some  of  the  con- 
tributions intended  for  the  old,  of 
those  started  with  kindly  intent,  but 
without  proper  financial  or  personal 
backing,  and  of  others  still,  well  be- 
gun, but  later  left  to  run  themselves 
and  growing  careless.    The  Asso- 
ciated Charities  has  felt  that  it  could 
not  omit  from  the  Directory  any  in- 
corporated     organization      against 
which   evil   has   not   been   publicly 
proved,  and  although  the  number  of 
doubtful  charities  is  not  yet  large, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  print 
in  the  Directory  the  statement  that 
the  Associated   Charities  does  not 
guarantee  the  good  faith  or  useful- 
ness of  any  charity  in  the  list.     If 
technical  requirements  are  fulfilled, 
the  Commissioner  of  Corporations 
must  grant  a  charter  without  ques- 
tion.    For  each  edition  of  the  Di- 
rectory a  long  list  of  charities  in- 
corporated under  the  law  is  secured 
from   the   State   House,   of  which 
many  can  not  be  traced  at  all,  and 
of  others  the  incorporators  say,  "Oh, 
we  got  a  charter,  but  we  did  nothing 
more."     The  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities has  recently  had  a  similar  ex- 
perience in  trying  to  secure  reports 
from  charitable  corporations  under 
the  law  of  1899.     These  charters, 
so  easily  secured,  can  not  be  revoked 
save  by  act  of  the  Legislature.     Yet 
there  are  organizations  in  Boston 
which  print  upon  their  circulars  as 
recommendations  the  fact  that  they 
are  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 


Massachusetts  or  quote  the  state- 
ment about  them  in  the  Directory  of 
Charities — z,  sign  to  the  initiated 
that  they  have  few  sound  claims  for 
support. 

.*  4  «   ^    There  is  an  epidemic  of 
of        revolutionary     legislation 

Control.     j.g|2^^j^g   ^Q   ^^   manage- 
ment of  correctional  and  charitable 
institutions.       In  1898  the  state  of 
Iowa,  which  had  not  a  state  board  of 
charities  or  similar  institution,  passed 
a  bill  creating  a  state  board  of  control 
for  the  state  correctional  and  char- 
itable institutions,  with  supervisory- 
power  over  the  State  University  and 
State   Normal   Schools.      Governor 
Shaw  selected  the  members  of  this 
board  with  wise  discrimination,  ap- 
pointing men  of  character  and  abil- 
ity free  from  partisan  bias.     This 
Board  has  administered  the  state  in- 
stitutions with  wisdom  and  success, 
and  with  no  taint  of  partisan  politi- 
cal interest. 

The  brief  trial  of  this  plan  in  Iowa 
has  been  accepted  by  many  as  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  superiority  of  the 
board  of  control  plan  over  that  of 
separate  boards  of  trustees,  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  a  state  board  of 
charities.  In  the  state  of  Minnesota, 
where  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
has  long  been  recogfnized  as  an  efficient 
body,  the  Legislature  has  passed  a 
bill  establishing  a  state  board  of  con- 
trol and  abolishing  the  State  Board 
of  Corrections  and  Charities.  In 
the  state  of  Illinois,  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Charities,  in  their  recent 
report,  recommended  their  own  abol- 
ishment and  the  establishment  of  a 
state  board  of  control.  A  bill  was 
drawn  similar  to  the  Iowa  law,  but 
for  some  reason  it  has  not  yet  been 
introduced  in  the  Legislature.  It  is 
understood  that  Governor  Yates  is 
not  favorably  inclined.     In  the  state 
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of  California,  a  movement  has  been 
started  for  a  state  board  of  control. 
State  boards  of  control  are  not  a 
new  thing;  they  have  long  existed  in 
Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  South  Dakota.  In  each 
one  of  these  states,  except  Rhode 
Island,  there  have  been  complaints  of 
partisan  influence,  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  institutions.  In  Wis- 
consin, however,  there  has  been  little 
complaint  on  this  score  for  several 
years  past.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  the  very  recent  and  brief 
experience  of  Iowa  is  sufficient  to 
guarantee  the  permanent  value  of 
this  method  of  administration. 

THE  WARFARE  AGAINST  CONSUMPTION. 

Constmiption  has  been 
t)laced  on  the  list  of  con- 
tagious dise.ases  by  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Health.  Physicians  must 
report  to  the  health  officer  all  cases 
and  deaths.  It  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  Board  to  isolate  victims  of 
the  disease.  The  work  is  to  be 
purely  educational.  It  will  consist 
in  offering  advice  in  regard  to  pre- 
cautionary methods.  Medicines 
and  disinfectants  will  be  supplied  to 
worthy  poor  patients. 

The  state  of  Texas  has 
isolated  her  consump- 
tive convicts.  Wynne  Farm,  the 
site  of  this  isolation  hospital,  is  de- 
scribed as  an  ideal  consumptive 
camp.  On  this  farm  no  one  is  re- 
quired to  work  beyond  his  strength, 
but  all  are  required  to  go  into  the 
open  air  and  sunshine  when  their 
strength  admits  of  their  leaving  their 
beds.  There  are,  at  present,  fifty- 
nine  men  in  the  camp,  and  they  are 
reported  to  appear  as  the  healthiest 
men  among  the  convicts,  although 
many  of  them  were  sent  to  the 
farm  apparently  in  the  last  stages  of 
consumption.     If  the  principal  ob- 
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ject  of  imprisonment  is  reformation, 
this  humane  policy  will  be  more 
likely  to  contribute  to  the  desired 
end  than  that  which  has  prevailed, 
for  example,  in  Sing  Sing  Prison, 
where  a  sentence  of  prolonged  im- 
prisonment has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  in  effect  a  sentence  to  tuberculosis. 
The  incident,  however,  is  chiefly  in- 
teresting as  another  indication  of  the 
awakening  interest  in  the  possibility 
of  stamping  out  the  scourge  of  con- 
sumption. 

In  Illinois,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  appreciable  de- 
crease in  the  death  rate  from 
tuberculosis  has  been  brought 
about  by  isolation  within  the 
penitentiary.  Dr.  M.  W.  Gush- 
ing, the  prison  physician,  re- 
ferring to  the  necessity  for  thorough 
methods  in  improving  the  health  of 
prisoners,  contends  that  prison  re- 
form societies  beg^n  at  the  wrong 
end.  **You  can  not,"  he  says,  "hope 
to  reform  convicts  if  you  return 
them  to  the  world  with  an  incurable 
disease.  Give  a  man  a  sound  body 
when  he  is  free  again,  so  that  he  will 
be  able  to  make  an  honest  living,  and 
there  is  some  hope  of  reforming 
him.'^ 
^  The  Rocky  Mountain  In- 

dustrial  Sanatorium  has 
been  incorporated  in  Golorado.  It 
aims  to  be  national  in  scope  and  its 
purpose  is  to  aid  tuberculous  pa- 
tients in  poor  or  moderate  circum- 
stances who  go  to  the  mountain 
states  in  the  hope  that  the  climate 
will  aid  in  effecting  a  cure,  but  who, 
either  from  lack  of  means  or  from 
lack  of  proper  direction,  are  imme- 
diately placed  under  conditions 
which  preclude  improvement  or  re- 
covery. The  plan  provides  for  the 
erection  of  a  sanatorium  about 
twenty  miles  from  Denver,  to  be 
conducted  as  an  industrial  colony. 
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The  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  will  hold  its 
Twenty-eighth  Annual  Session  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  beginning  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday,  May  9, 
and  continuing  until  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  May  15.  There  is 
every  indication  that  the  Conference 
will  be  an  unusually  interesting 
one,  and  that  the  attendance  will  be 
large.  An  exceptional  opportunity 
is  afforded  the  Conference  by  reason 
of  its  meeting  at  the  national  cap- 
ital. At  the  opening  meeting  ad- 
dresses will  be  delivered  by  Presi- 
dent Slocum  of  Colorado  College 
and  Jacob  A   Riis  of  New  York. 

The  Conference  sermon  will  be 
preached  by  the  Rev.  George 
Hodges,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Epis- 
copal Divinity  School,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  His  subject  will  be  **The 
Progress  of  Compassion." 

A  special  feature  of  the  Confer- 
ence will  be  the  preaching  of  a  num- 
ber of  sermons  in  Washington 
churches  on  the  conference  Sunday, 
at  the  usual  time  of  morning  ser- 
vices, by  eminent  preachers  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  on  "The  appli- 
cation of  religion  to  the  social  prob- 
lem." On  Sunday  evening  there 
will  probably  be  an  address  by  Mr. 
Hastings  H.  Hart  on  "Child  Sav- 
ing," illustrated  by  stereopticon  views. 

It  is  hoped  that  at  this  Confer- 
ence   a    greater    opportunity    than 


usual  will  be  g^ven  for  general  dis- 
cussion. 

On  Friday  evening,  Mr.  Amos 
W.  Butler,  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  State  Charities  of  Indiana,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  Destitute 
and  Neglected  Children,  will  pre- 
sent the  report  of  the  committee. 
He  will  be  followed  by  Prof. 
Charles  R.  Henderson,  D.  D.,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  in  an  address 
on  "The  Neglected  Child  of  a  Neg- 
lected Community."  This  committee 
will  also  hold  three  section  meetings, 
at  one  of  which,  "Boards  of  Chil- 
drens*  Guardians"  will  be  discussed 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Johnson,  who  was 
formerly  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
State  Charities  of  Indiana,  and  is 
now  superintendent  of  the  Indiana 
School    for    Feeble-Minded   Youth, 

and  by  representatives  of  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, New  Jersey,  and  Indiana, 
and  by  others. 

At  another  session,  "Child  Saving 
Work  under  State  Supervision  and 
Child  Saving  Work  without  State 
Supervision"  will  be  discussed  by 
Mr.  Joseph  P.  Byers,  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  State  Charities  of 
Ohio,  and  others.  The  committee 
will  hold  a  joint  session  with  the 
committee  on  Juvenile  Reforma- 
tories and  Industrial  Schools,  at 
which  the  George  Junior  Republic 
will  be  discussed  by  Mr.  Thomas 


*  The  revised  schedule  of  sessions,  giving  the  date  of  each  meeting  of  the  Conference, 
will  be  published  in  the  next  number  of  Charities. 
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M.  Osborne,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Republic;  Mr. 
Theodore  F.  Chapin,  superintendent 
of  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys, 
Westboro,  Mass.;  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Bradley,  superintendent  of  the  Farm 
School,  Thompson's  Island,  Boston; 
Mrs.  Julia  E.  Work,  superintendent 
of  the  Work  Orphans'  Home,  Plymr 
outh,  Ind.,  and  others. 

At  the  general  session  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Reformatories 
ajid  Industrial  Schools,  on  Tuesday 
evening.  May  14,  Mr.  Edwin 
P.  Wentworth,  superintendent  of 
the  State  Reform  School  of  Maine, 
will  submit  the  report  of  the  com- 
xnittee  on  the  Origin  and  develop, 
ment  of  the  Juvenile  Reformatory. 
He  will  be  followed  by  Mr.  William 
G.  Fairbank,  superintendent  of  Con- 
necticut Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
in  a  paper  on  "Girls'  Reformatories 
and  their  Inherent  Characteristics." 

Beside  the  joint  session  with  the 
committee  on  Destitute  and  Neg- 
lected Children  already  mentioned, 
there  will  be  a  meeting  for  women 
superintendents  only,  in  charge  of 
Mrs.  L.  U.  de  Bolt,  superintendent 
of  the  Missouri  Industrial  Home  for 
Girls,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clohan, 
superintendent  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Industrial  School  for  Girls. 
Simultaneously  a  meeting  for  men 
superintendents  only,  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Lyman  D.  Drake,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Missouri  State  Re- 
form School,  will  be  held. 

At  a  meeting,  Saturday,  Mr. 
Franklin  H.  Nibecker,  superintend- 
ent of  the  House  of  Refuge,  Glen 
Mills,  Pa.,  will  present  a  paper  on 
**Some  Inquiries  Concerning  the 
Mental  Capacity  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quents." The  discussion  on  this 
paper  will  be  opened  by  Mrs.  Lucy 
N.    Sickles,    superintendent   of   the 


Michigan     Industrial     Home      for 
Girls. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  the  subject 
of  "Alcohol  as  a  Cause  for  Degen- 
eracy" will  be  presented  by  Mrs. 
Ophelia  L.  Amigh,  superintendent 
of  the  Illinois  Home  for  Juvenile 
Female  Offenders.  The  discussion 
at  this  meeting  will  be  opened  by 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clohan. 

At  a  Tuesday  meeting,  "Expan- 
sion as  Applied  to  Juvenile  Reform- 
atories" will  be  presented  by  Mr. 
C.  D.  Hilles,  superintendent  of  the 
Boys'  Industrial  School,  Lancaster, 
Ohio. 

At  another  meeting  a  paper  will 
be  read  by  Mr.  Ira  Otterson,  super- 
intendent of  the  New  Jersey  Reform 
School,  and  will  be  discussed  by  the 
section. 

Miss  Zilpha  D.  Smith,  general 
secretary  of  the  Associated  Char- 
ities of  Boston,  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  Needy  Families  in 
their  Homes.  Its  general  session, 
on  Monday  evening,  will  be  opened 
by  the  chairman.  Mr.  Jeffrey  R. 
Brackett,  president  of  Department  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  of  Balti- 
more, will  speak  on  "Present 
Opportunities  for  Training  in  Char- 
itable Work."  He  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  a  paper  on 
"Some  Problems  of  the  Family." 

This  committee  will  have  three 
section  meetings.  At  one  "Co- 
operation" will  be  the  subject,  and 
Miss  Mary  E.  Richmond,  general 
secretary  of  the  Society  for  Organ- 
izing Charity  of  Philadelphia,  will 
open  the  discussion.  At  another.  Dr. 
Lee  K.  Frankel,  superintendent  of 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities  of 
New  York,  will  speak  on  "Unusual 
Forms  of  Relief."  The  third  session 
will  be  devoted  to  friendly  visiting. 
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A  number  of  friendly  visitors,  each 
representing  a  different  society,  will 
tell  of  personal  experiences  in  visit- 
ing among  the  poor. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  general 
session  of  the  committee  on  the  In- 
sane will  consider  the  report  of  the 
committee  by  George  F.  Keene,  M.  D., 
superintendent  of  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  for  Insane,  on  "Public 
Policy  in  Treatment  of  the  Insane 
during  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
and  papers  by  A.  B.  Richardson, 
M.  D.,  superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Hospital  for  Insane,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  "What  Should 
be  the  Legal  Requirements  for 
the  Commitment  of  Insane  Persons 
to  Hospitals  for  the  Treatment  of 
their  Disease,"  and  by  L.  Pierce 
Clark,  M.  D.,  of  Craig  Colony,  New 
York,  on  "Some  Suggestions  for 
Colonies  and  Psychopathic  Hospitals 
for  the  Insane."  There  will  prob- 
ably also  be  a  section  meeting  of  this 
Committee. 

At  the  general  session  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Care  of  Feeble-Minded 
and  Epileptics,  W.  L.  Polglase,  M. 
D.,  superintendent  of  the  Michigan 
Home  for  Feeble-Minded  and 
Epileptics,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, will  report  on  the  "Evolu- 
tion of  the  Care  of  the  Feeble- 
Minded  and  Epileptics  during  the 
Nineteenth  Century."  There  will 
be  papers  by  A.  C.  Rogers,  M.  D., 
superintendent  of  the  Minnesota 
School  for  Feeble-Minded,  on 
"Legal  Restrictions  on  the  Marriage 
of  the  Unfit,"  and  by  Margaret  Ban- 
croft, of  the  Training  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded,  Haddonfield,  N.  J., 
on  "Classification  of  the  Mentally 
Deficient."  This  session  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday  morning. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on 
Treatment  of  the  Criminal  will  be 


presented  by  its  chairman,  Mr. 
Charlton  T.  Lewis,  president  of  the 
New  York  Prison  Association.  The 
subject  of  the  report  will  be  "How 
the  State  ought  to  Deal  with  Crime." 
The  general  session  of  this  commit- 
tee will  be  held  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on 
Legislation  Concerning  Charities 
will  be  presented  by  Prof.  W. 
W.  Folwell,  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  Its  subject  will  be  "Con- 
sideration of  Causes  and  of  the 
Relative  Value  of  National  and 
State  Legislation."  The  report  will 
be  discussed  by  Frederick  H.  Wines, 
LL.D.,  assistant  director  of  the  cen- 
sus; Prof.  Frank  A.  Fetter  of  Cor- 
nell University,  and  Mr.  Edward  T. 
Devine,  general  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety. 

On  Monday  morning.  Prof.  Frank 
A.  Fetter,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Division  of  Work  be- 
tween Public  and  Private  Charity, 
who  is  engaged  in  a  careful  study 
of  the  laws  and  practice  of  dif- 
ferent states  with  regard  to  the 
granting  of  public  subsidies  to 
private  charities,  will  submit  his 
report  at  the  general  session 
of  the  committee.  He  will  be 
followed  by  other  experts  on  this 
subject.  This  committee  will  also 
have  a  section  meeting  on  "The  Re- 
spective Spheres  of  Public  and  Pri- 
vate Charity  in  regard  to  Outdoor 
Relief." 

The  local  committee  will  ar- 
range for  an  excursion  by  boat  to 
Mount  Vernon  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. Arrangements  will  be  made 
as  usual  for  visits  to  institutions.  As 
far  as  possible  the  afternoons  will  be 
left  open  so  that  members  of  the  Con- 
ference may  go  wherever  they  wish. 


THE  VALUE  AND  THE  DIRECTION  OF  PLAY  IN 
INSTITUTIONS  FOR  CHILDREN. 


FRANCES  A.   KELLOR. 


UNIVERSITY     OF     CHICAGO. 


Notwithstanding  the  money,  time, 
and  energy  expended,  industrial  and 
manual  training  schools  and  reform- 
atories are  not  securing  proportion- 
ate results.  While  there  are  many 
reasons  for  this,  there  is  one  of  great 
importance  to  which  but  little  atten- 
tion has  been  directed.  This  is  the 
small  degree  of  time  and  attention 
given  to  physical  development. 

Rarely  do  these  institutions  for 
children  have  gymnasiimis  or  play- 
rooms. There  are  playgrounds  pro- 
vided, but  these  can  be  used  only  in 
pleasant  weather.  Gymnasiums  or 
playrooms  are  of  value  for  two  pur- 
poses: they  enable  special  work  to 
be  done  with  physically  defective 
children,  and  they  permit  games  to 
be  played  whenever  desirable.  Al- 
most all  of  the  recreation  is  now  se- 
cured out-of-doors  in  undirected 
play  and  games.  The  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  mental  and  manual 
training,  and  the  great  value  of 
games  is  ignored. 

Play,  as  expressed  in  games,  has 
a  four-fold  value,  all  of  which  are  of 
importance  in  these  institutions. 

First,  games  give  strength  and 
maintain  health;  this  represents 
their  physical  value.  From  visits 
to  numerous  institutions  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  kind  and  degree  of 
work  required  is  too  great.  The 
normal  amount  of  play  time  is  not 
allowed,  and  the  vitality  is  being 
drained  instead  or  reserved  for  the 
demands  of  labor  in  later  life.  The 
fact  that  institutions  must  con- 
tribute as  largely  as  possible  to  their 
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own  support  places  too  great  a  stress 
upon  labor.  Rarely  is  there  more 
than  one  hour  daily  allowed  for  play, 
and  in  some  girls'  institutions  it  is 
limited  to  less  than  half  an  hour,  and 
in  inclement  weather  is  omitted  alto- 
gether. Children  who  come  into 
these  institutions  need  play  more 
than  others,  because  many  times  they 
have  been  overworked,  are  struc- 
turally and  nervously  weak,  and 
have  poor  nutrition  and  depleted 
energy.  Many  have  physical 
diseases  and  defects  which  need  to 
be  overcome.  Healthful  play  is  one 
agency  in  building  up  the  child.  The 
games  can  be  carefully  graded  and 
arranged  so  as  to  gradually  build  up 
the  child  and  meet  the  especial  de- 
fects. The  physical  condition  of 
each  child  should  be  carefully  stud- 
ied and  his  recreation,  instead  of 
being  haphazard,  should  be  directed 
so  as  to  aid  in  the  general  upbuild- 
ing. 

In  addition  to  the  games,  the  play- 
room should  be  provided  with  simple 
apparatus,  as  a  punching  bag,  ladder, 
horizontal  bar,  and  swing  rings,  so 
that  the  child  could  be  given  indi- 
vidual work.  They  would  prove  of 
interest  and  would  strengthen  weak 
backs  and  arms  and  chests.  It  may 
be  argued  that  work  will  do  this. 
This  is  true,  if  work  can  be  made 
interesting  and  enthusing  and  can 
meet  the  especial  need  without  prov- 
ing a  strain  upon  other  parts  of  the 
system. 

The  second  great  advantage  in 
games  is  the  development  of  desired 
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mental  traits.  These  children  have 
often  had  but  little  training  which 
develops  these,  and  they  are  essen- 
tial for  a  successful  career  and  for 
good  citizenship. 

In  all  games  competition  is  stimu- 
lated, especially  where  teams  are 
formed.  The  competition  is  such 
that  individual  selfishness  must  be 
sacrificed  or  the  team  fails.  This 
is  the  first  step  in  subordination  to 
organization,  which  must  be  com- 
plete for  good  citizenship  later. 
Competition  stimulates  ambition,  a 
desirable  quality  for  success,  and  the 
greatest  enemy  of  indolence.  Self- 
control,  judgment,  and  reason  are 
required  in  all  games  of  more  than 
two  persons.  Imagination,  obser- 
vation, and  attention  are  among  the 
most  difficult  things  a  teacher  has  to 
bring  out,  and  games  can  be  of  much 
value.  Vanity,  quick  temper,  self- 
ishness, and  revenge  come  to  the  sur- 
face in  games  and  can  be  brought 
under  control  through  wise  direc- 
tion. Independence,  self-reliance, 
sense  of  responsibility,  are  among 
the  many  qualities  which  are 
strengthened.  Children  in  institu- 
tions tend  to  develop  a  spirit  of  imi- 
tation and  dependence  which  the 
healthful  influence  of  games  is 
needed  to  assist  in  overcoming. 
Workers  with  children  will  realize 
how  essential  all  these  qualities  are, 
and  how  much  effort  is  spent  in  de- 
veloping them. 

Upon  the  mental  side  may  be 
mentioned  also  the  value  of  games 
for  discipline.  In  all  team  work 
orders  must  be  obeyed,  and  the  pre- 
cision and  co-ordination  must  be 
accurate.  The  child  learns  to  use 
all  of  his  functions.  Again,  if  a 
playroom  is  available,  a  few  mo- 
ments' play  will  often  relieve  chil- 
dren who  are  restless  and  irritable 


and  who  break  rules,  only  because 
of  pent-up  energy,  and  because  no 
interesting  and  adequate  channel  is 
furnished  for  the  restless  thought 
A  single  march  or  drill,  an  interest- 
ing game,  serves  a  much  better  pur- 
pose than  punishment. 

As  the  child  needs  to  be  studied 
and  the  physical  work  given  accord- 
ing to  his  needs,  so  with  the  mental 
work.  There  are  games  which 
bring  out  certain  qualities.  A  child 
should  be  carefully  studied,  and  if 
he  is  found  defective  in  self-control, 
will-power,  or  is  vain,  or  quick  tem- 
pered, or  selfish,  he  should  be  placed 
in  games  which  will  best  correct 
these. 

The  third  function  of  games  is 
their  social  value.  First,  in  these 
playrooms  could  be  g^ven  public  en- 
tertainments for  the  institution.  In 
this  way  not  only  would  interest  be 
created,  but  certain  ideals  could  be 
presented.  A  child  soon  learns 
what  fair  treatment  and  clean  play 
mean,  and  he  models  his  action  upon 
the  ideals  presented.  Games  thus 
not  only  educate  the  children,  but  can 
be  conducted  so  as  to  present  moral 
ideals  and  inspire  a  love  for  clean 
play,  and  later  this  will  be  carried 
over  into  the  business  and  social 
world. 

In  the  second  place  there  are  some 
qualities  developed  which  are  of 
special  value  to  the  community. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
loyalty  (  which  is  so  essential  in  team 
and  class  contests  and  which  makes 
the  strong  state  and  nation),  en- 
thusiasm, honor,  courage,  persever- 
ance, justice,  all  of  which  aid  in 
'  making  the  individual  a  good  citizen. 

The  last  of  all  these  functions  is 
the  aesthetic.  This  may  seem  of 
but  little  value,  but  it  is  of  as  great 
importance     to     produce     agencies 
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which  beautify  as  those  which 
strengthen.  First,  things  need  to 
be  done  well  and  in  good  form  in 
play ;  it  is  none  the  less  true  in  bus- 
iness. Then  the  care  of  the  person, 
habits,  desire  for  a  good  appearance, 
must  often  be  developed  in  these 
children.  The  aesthetic  side  of 
g^mes  requires  that  these  be  brought 
out.  The  correction  of  awkward- 
ness, lack  of  dexterity,  bad  form  in 
walking  or  in  poise,  is  just  as  essen- 
tial to  the  child  in  the  institution  as 
in  the  home,  for  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  fill  a  high  position,  and  it  is 
the  institution  that  must  fit  him  to 
do  it  creditably. 

In  order  that  games  may  answer 
these  purposes,  no  great  expenditure 
is  needed.     The  ground  floor  of  any 
building  can  be  fitted  up  into  game 
rooms.     The  most  important  feature 
is  that  the  director  of  games  should 
have  the  training  which  would  en- 
able him  to  study  the  children  and 
give  them  the  games  which  would 
meet  their  needs.       These  games 
need  to  be  carefully  graded.     From 
elementary     drills     and     marches 
through  the  simpler  games  of  chase 
ball,  catch  ball,  hare  and  hounds,  etc., 
up  to  the  more  complex  games,  a 
careful    grading    must    be    made. 
Thus,  if  a  child  is  physically  weak, 
the  games  must  be  given  in  an  order 
to    gradually    overcome    this.       A 
vigorous  game  as  basket-ball  would 
only  cause  injury.     If  the  child  is 
mentally  weak,  games  of  slight  com- 
plexity would  need  to  be  given  first, 
as  the  detail  of  complicated  games 
could  not  be  grasped  at  first. 

That  this  field  is  a  neglected  one 
can  readily  be  seen  by  those  familiar 
with  the  work.  I  append  a  list  of 
the  more  complicated  games  which 
are  especially  valuable  in  developing 
these  four  sides  of  the  child.     Team 


and  class  work  is  especially  ad- 
visable, because  it  tends  to  fit  the 
child  for  action  in  relation  to  others. 
Many  of  the  simpler  games  bring 
out  these  qualities  in  lesser  degree. 
The  following  include  a  few  of  the 
games,  together  with  a  brief  out- 
line of  their  especial  value: 

Fencing — Cane  fencing  is  pref- 
erable. Physical,  quickness  and  ac- 
curacy of  movement,  co-ordination, 
arm  and  wrist  development,  steadi- 
ness; mental,  rapidity  of  thought,' 
originality  and  independence  of  con- 
cepts, perception,  judgment,  reason, 
control;  (Esthetic,  grace,  poise, 
rythm,  ease  of  recovery  in  physical 
movements. 

Tennis — Physical,  arm,  chest, 
and  back  development,  full,  easy 
movement,  exhilaration,  dexterity, 
training  of  sense  of  sight  and  touch ; 
mental,  perception  of  space,  calcula- 
tion, co-ordination,  quick  reaction; 
astketic,  grace  and  ease  of  movemcht. 

Croquet — Is  adapted  to  those  for 
whom  more  vigorous  games  are  not 
advisable.  It  is  suited  to  highly 
strung,  nervous  temperaments,  and 
should  precede  the  more  active 
games.  Its  physical  value  lies  in 
correction  of  curvatures  and  in  the 
eflfect  upon  the  nervous  system,  while 
it  gives  healthful  exercise.  Mental, 
precision,  judgment,  reason,  power 
of  analysis,  observation,  memory. 
Esthetic,  good  positions  in  stand- 
ing and  walking,  attention  to  per- 
sonal habits. 

Running — Physical,  back,  leg, 
and  chest  development;  mental,  co- 
ordination, freedom,  independence; 
asthctic,  rythm,  attitudes. 

Bowling — Physical,  development 
of  back,  arm,  loins;  mental,  ac- 
curacy, observation,  self-control ; 
cBSthetiCj   poise   and  good  positions. 

Archery — Physical,  development 
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of  sight  and  touch,  arm  and  back, 
delicacy  as  well  as  strength  of  move- 
ment, steadiness;  mental,  observa- 
tion, self-control,  perception  of 
space;  cesthetic,  poise  and  grace, 
position,  and  attention  to  detail. 
This  is  especially  valuable  in  de- 
veloping carefulness  and  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

Ball  —  Catch-ball,  hoop-ball, 
chase-ball,  and  all  minor  forms  of 
ball  playing.  Physical,  all-round 
muscular  development,  improved 
circulation,  habit  of  action  (valuable 
for  phlegmatic  natures),  outlets  for 
energy  in  especially  active  tem- 
peraments; mental,  attention,  obser- 
vation, alertness,  imagination,  co- 
ordination, increased  rapidity  in  re- 
actions, well-directed  expenditure 
of  energy.  All  forms  of  ball  play- 
ing are  especially  rich  on  the  phys- 
ical and  mental  sides,  and  only  with 
care  can  the  aesthetic  be  brought 
out. 

Where  it  is  possible  to  have  a  tank 
and  small  rowing  machine,  swim- 
ming and  rowing  should  be  added  to 
these  sports.     Swimming  is  unex- 


celled for  its  physical  exhilaration 
and  the  control  it  gives  over  the 
body,  and  rowing  on  machines  has 
much  value  in  muscular  develop- 
ment, rythm,  and  the  finer  physical 
accomplishments  which  come  with 
concerted  action. 

Wherever  the  games  admit  of 
public  contests,  and  all  but  rowing 
do,  there  is  the  social  value. 
Wherever  the  games  admit  of  team 
work,  where  the  individuals  must 
all  work  together  for  one  end,  then 
the  qualitifcs  of  value  socially,  as 
loyalty,  are  strongly  brought  out. 
Thus,  tennis  and  all  games  of  ball 
are  especially  valuable.  In  order 
that  the  children  shall  be  thrown 
freely  in  contact  with  each  other,  so 
that  they  may  learn  adjustment  and 
co-operation,  the  simple  games,  as  of 
tag,  hide  and  seek,  hurling  and 
throwing,  as  of  quoits,  should  be 
encouraged.  There  is  no  game  but 
what  has  some  value  in  one  of  the 
four  fields  indicated,  and  any  new 
game  can  be  tested  by  simply  watch- 
ing children  play  it  for  a  few  min- 
utes. 


FRANKLIN   H.  NIBECKER, 

SUPERINTENDENT  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE,   GLEN  MILLS,   PA. 


Certain  traditions  concerning 
recreation  in  industrial  and  manual 
training  schools  and  reformatories 
seem  to  have  eternal  li  f  e  in  the  popular 
mind.  And  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  the  rational 
conduct  of  special  schools  for  classes 
of  children  out  of  harmony  with  so- 
ciety, generalize  from  observation 
of  institutions  that  are  not  repre- 
sentative of  such  schools  as  a  class. 

Those  establishments  that  have 
sufficient   size   and    are   sufficiently 


painstaking  to  endeavor  to  work  out 
a  well  balanced  life  for  their  pupils 
should  be  looked  to,  and  not  the 
many  makeshifts  that  are  estab- 
lished for  no  particular  reason  and 
are  superfluous.  For  the  leading 
institutions  are  influencing  others 
all  the  time  by  ideas  that  control  the 
better  organized  and  are  being 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the 
smaller  and  less  well  equipped. 

It  is  better  to  speak  of  recreation 
than  play  when  considering  those 
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parts  of  the  regimen  of  a  child's  life 
which  are  intended  to  counteract  the 
strenuousness  of  occupation  in  study 
and  work.  Recreation,  as  a  term, 
is  preferred  to  play,  because  what  is 
called  play  may  very  easily  degener- 
ate into  real  work  so  far  as  its  effect 
upon  the  pupil's  mind  and  even  body 
is  concerned.  For  it  is  not  what  is 
done  so  much  as  how  it  is  done  and 
its  relation  to  the  occupation  of  time 
just  preceding,  that  makes  anything 
play  or  work.  Any  one  accustomed 
to  studying  children's  minds  while 
observing  their  hours  of  unrestraint 
will  recognize  that  the  most  labo- 
rious occupations,  that  are  classed 
as  common  labor,  are  sometimes 
purest  play,  and  also  that  play,  as 
sometimes  officiously  organized,  is 
the  most  laborious  of  work  without 
a  single  element  of  recreative  effect 
upon  the  child  mind  and  energy. 

The  function  of  recreation,  which 
is  pure  play,  is  mental  relaxation  from 
the  strain  of  directed  effort  that  re- 
quires forced  application  of  thought 
and  energy.      Physical  benefit,   of 
course,   may  be  looked   for  in  the 
bodily  exercise  which  is  the  natural 
expression  of  the  unrestrained  men- 
tal operations  of  childhood,  but  the 
great  and  prepondering  influence  is 
upon  the  mind,  restoring  its  elas- 
ticity, and  giving  opportunity  for  the 
expression  of  the  natural  tendencies 
toward    imagination    and    creation. 
Now  these  tendencies  can  not  have 
much  scope  where  there  is  too  much 
organization   or   direction.       Given 
the  opportunity,  the  facilities,  not 
too  complete,   and   the  encourage- 
ment, the  child  in  its  hours  of  recre- 
ative play  will  do  more  to  restore 
its  mental  balance  than  under  any 
set  methods  that  can  be  elaborated. 
The  older  the  pupils  are,  the  more 
naturally  will  they  gravitate  to  or- 


ganized recreation,  and,  if  the  means 
for  its  indulgence  are  given,  there 
will  be  small  lack  of  its  indulgence. 
When  other  schemes  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  child  are  introduced 
into  this  part  of  the  recreative  period, 
it  must  be  at  some  loss  of  the  bene- 
fit that  might  naturally  accrue.  The 
time  becomes  only  a  modified  kind 
of  disciplinary  training  such  as  are 
the  school  hours  and  work  hours. 
For  those  who  are  quite  young  or 
quite  immature,  the  time  given  to 
such    recreation   should   exceed   or 
equal  the  time  given  either  to  work 
or  study.     For  children  under  the 
age  of  ten  or  eleven  years,  four  or 
five  hours  occupation  a  day  is  suffi- 
cient, and  the  larger  portion  of  the 
remainder  should  be  given  ov,er  to 
pure  recreation  or  play.     For  those 
over  twelve,  four  hours  of  study, 
four  hours  of  suitable  physical  labor, 
and  the  major  part  of  another  pe- 
riod of  four  hours  of  recreative  play, 
makes  a  very  fair  daily  ration  to  keep 
up  to  a  high  standard  the  mfental 
and  physical  health  of  an  average 
child.       Under     no     circumstances 
should  the  occupation  at  work  and 
study  of  proper  subjects  for  such 
schools  as  we  are  considering  ex- 
tend over  more  than  eight  hours, 
and    consequently,    with   the   usual 
schedules  of  rising  and  retiring,  over 
six  hours  would  remain  for  meals 
and  recreation.       Outside  of  these 
hours  it  will  be  seen  that  there  still 
remains  considerable  time  each  day 
for  recreation  that,  while  not  pure 
care-free  play,   nevertheless  differs 
so  entirely  in  the  demands  it  makes 
upon  the  pupil's  mind  and  attention 
as  to  be  real  relaxation,  and  still 
may  be  organized  to  develop  quick- 
ness of  perception,  promptness  of 
response,  and  intelligent  concert  of 
purpose  and  action.     The  larger  the 
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number  of  units  involved  in  such 
exercise  the  better  the  effect  upon 
each  in  demonstrating  the  necessity 
and  efficiency  of  making  individual 
effort  a  part  of  a  combined  move- 
ment to  a  fixed  result. 

This  kind  of  recreation  is  found 
in  its  highest  form  in  military  drill 
and  class  calesthenics  in  the  gym- 
nasium. Where  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  pupils  are  found  for  battalion 
and  regimental  formations  to  be 
added  to  the  company  drill,  and 
where  monthly  competitive  drills 
are  held  for  the  honor  of  carrying 
the  colors  on  all  occasions,  even  to 
chapel,  the  military  drill  probably 
has  more  elements  to  commend  it 
than  any  other  one  kind  of  system- 
atized recreation,  but  the  classwork 
in  the  gymnasium  should  also  be  used 
where  possible.  Great  care  is  neces- 
sary in  the  use  of  such  recreations 
lest  they  become  unattractive,  and  so 
have  the  same  effect  upon  the  pupil's 
mind  as  work  does.  Consequently, 
as  little  allotted  time  as  possible 
should  be  given  to  them,  probably 
one  short  period  a  week,  which  a- 
wise,  tactful,  and  ambitious  care- 
taker will  supplement  with  frequent 
short  periods  at  irregular  intervals 
between  the  fixed  weekly  drills. 

For  the  systematic  training  of  the 
whole  body  something  more  than 
mere  recreative  work,  taken  out  of 
unoccupied  time,  is  necessary,  al- 
though the  pupils,  if  wisely  in- 
structed and  handled,  will  always 
look  upon  the  period  spent  in  the 
"gym"  as  recreation  time.  Every 
school  class  should  have  its  gym- 
nasium period  under  a  wise  in- 
structor, just  as  regularly  as  its 
reading  period,  and  the  time  will 
have  as  much  tonic  effect  upon  men- 


tal effort  as  a  romp  on  the  hilkidr 
or  an  excursion  to  the  woods. 

If  contests  in  all  athletic  cxr 
cises  both  with  and  without  appa- 
ratus are  carried  througfh  the  year 
between  companies  or  sub-divisioc. 
of  the  school,  great  zest  and  strr- 
ulus  will  be  given  to  the  gyi:> 
nasium  work.  Suitable  trofrfte 
suitably  inscribed  and  presented  wit- 
some  ceremony  will  have  an  cxcr 
lent  effect  if  permanently  displays, 
in  the  gymnasium. 

Of  course  all  schools  can  not  have 
all  of  the  facilities  for  carrying  oa 
in  its  entirety  such  a  scheme,  fes 
conscientious  effort  will  show  tha: 
the  same  notions  may  be  carried  ox 
in  a  modified  way  with  approx- 
mately  as  good  results. 

All  schools  can  give  the  time,  SI 
schools  can-  furnish  baseballs  and 
bats  and  footballs,  and  a  pennant. 
homemade,  if  necessary,  as  a  prize 
for  the  champion  club  of  the  scasoa 
All  schools  can  find  enoug'h  ground 
to  drill  upon,  and  any  intelligent 
enthusiast  can  fit  himself  to  teach 
military  drill.  All  schools  have 
a  room  large  enough  to  make  stand- 
ing room  for  at  least  fifty  boys  in 
calesthenic  exercises,  and  few  schools 
are  so  poorly  equipped  that  they  can 
not  msjce  sufficient  gfymnastic  appa- 
ratus for  efficient  work  if  too  poor 
to  buy  the  best. 

When  the  notion  that  hard  work- 
is  necessarily  systematic  and  com- 
plete exercise  has  been  finally  d^ 
posed  from  the  minds  of  managers, 
and  they  realize  that  as  much 
thought  is  required  to  properly  man- 
age the  recreative  side  of  school  life 
as  the  study  side,  or  the  work  side, 
no  doubt  more  will  be  done  in  the 
lines  indicated. 
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Boston    has    five    indoor 
#,I^ilm«.  gymnasiums.      The  first, 

at  East  Boston,  opened 
in  1897,  w^s  the  gfift  of  a  woman. 
The  next,  the  South  Boston  gym- 
nasium, opened  in  December, 
1899,  was  the  first  large  municipal 
gymnasium  in  the  country.  All  the 
gymnasiums,  outdoor  and  indoor, 
are  open  in  the  evening,  the  former 
being  lighted  by  electric  lights. 
There  are  regular  instruction  classes, 
no  fees;  hours  for  men,  women, 
boys,  and  girls. 

Many  boys'  clubs  and  some  girls' 
clubs  have  small  g3minasiums.  There 
is  a  small  outdoor  g3rmnasium  car- 
ried on  by  the  Ruggles  street  baptist 
church,  and  an  indoor  one  started 
by  Denison  house. 

Gymnasiums,   both   outdoor   and 

^  Synopsis  of  paper  : 

i.  Before  i860 : 
Libraries. 

Lowell,  as  a   pioneer   manufacturing 
town. 

it.  Savings  and  loans : 
Collection. 
Stamp  savings. 
School  savings. 
Savings  banks. 

Building  and  loan  associations. 
Philanthropic  loans. 

ill.  The  home: 

Building  laws. 

Rent  collection. 

Model  tenements. 

Model  lodging  houses. 

Separate  homes,  in  factory  villages  and 

otherwise. 
The  city  or  town  as  site  of  the  home  : 

City  sanitation  and  construction. 

*  '*  A  dividend  to  labor,"  index. 
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indoor,  have  sprung  up  within  the 
last  three  years  all  over  the  country. 
They  are  being  provided  by  em- 
ployers.* There  were  seven  out- 
door gymnasiums,  including  two 
private  ones,  more  or  less  under 
the  charge  of  the  New  York 
school  committee  last  summer,  and 
gymnastic  apparatus  is  included  in 
many  of  the  playgrounds  both  large 
and  small  in  other  cities. 

Such  apparatus  is  of  use  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  Besides  the  value  of 
the  physical  and  other  training  for 
which  it  affords  an  opportunity,  it 
has   two    principal   advantages    for 

city  playgrounds :  first,  it  is  a  great 
space-economizer,  accommodating 
more  boys  to  the  square  foot  than 
any  other  known  device.  The 
arboreal   instinct  is  still  strong  in 

Village  improvement. 
Factory  villages. 

iv.  The  children  : 

For  little  children : 
Vacation  schools. 
Summer  playgrounds. 
Outings. 

For  larger  boys  and  girls  : 
Playgrounds. 
Baths. 

Gymnasiums. 
Boys*  clubs. 
Trade  education. 

For  all  the  children  : 
School  improvement. 

V.  Grown  people: 

Parks. 

Social  resources. 

Educational  provisions. 

Modifying  of  industrial  conditions. 
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boys  below  twelve  and  they  swarm 
over  the  apparatus  like  flies.  Sec- 
ond, it  affords  the  shy  boy  who 
comes  to  the  playground  for  the 
first  time,  and  does  not  belong  to  any 
particular  gang,  something  which  he 
can  do. 

Certain  kinds  of  apparatus  are 
especially  popular  with  the  boys. 
Traveling  rings  will  be  used  to  the  full 

extent  of  their  capacity,  as  may  be 
seen  any  day  at  Seward  park,  New 
York.  Another  thing  the  boys  are 
fond  of  doing  is  to  stand  on  some 
steps,  jump  and  catch  a  swinging 
trapeze,  and  then  see  who  can  swing 
and  jump  the  furthest.  And  they 
are  also  very  fond  of  going  up  on  a 
ladder  and  sliding  down  on  a  pair  of 
poles.  It  is  very  important  that  there 
should  be  plenty  of  sand  under  the 
apparatus.  At  North  End  park  a 
committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
with  a  modest  supply  of  apparatus 
without  sand  under  it,  succeeded,  in 
two  weeks,  in  breaking  a  total  of 
seven  arms  belonging  to  six  boys, 
besides  probably  other  casualties  not 
reported.  The  city  boy  has  plenty 
of  daring,  but  does  not  seem  to 
know  what  he  can  do  and  what  he 
can't,  and  needs  to  have  more  look- 
ing after  than  people  brought  up  in 
the  country  can  readily  realize. 

Swings  are  also  very  popular. 
We  found  last  summer  at  North 
End  park  a  little  girl  swinging  at 
eleven  o'clock  who  said  she  had  oeen 
at  it  since  seven  and  was  indignant 
at  being  stopped:  but  it  is  rather  a 
form  of  hypnotism  than  an  exer 
cise. 

Taking  Boston  (for  which 

I  have  the  exact  figures)  as 
an  example  of  what  is  being  done  in 

*  Fourteen  arc  reported  as  having  skating 
and  Eftginfer,  March,  1891,  p.  99.  TThe  same 
grounds  as  part  of  park  system. 


Skating. 


the  way  of  skating,  the  first  interest 
(with  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
spasmodic  clearing  off  of  the  snow 
on  one  or  two  ponds)  began  to  be 
shown  in  1892  when  the  two  acres 
of  men's  g)rmnasium  at  Charles- 
bank  were  flooded  by  the  park  de- 
partment. At  present  there  are 
twelve  municipal  skating  places, 
nine  being  specially  flooded  for  the 
purpose  and  ten  of  them  regularly 
planed  with  a  horse-plane  (a  process 
first  introduced  on  Jamaica  pond 
in  the  year  1895)  and  all  except 
Jamaica  well  lighted  in  the  evening. 
About  eighty  acres  of  surface  are 
thus  kept  in  order.  The  attendance 
at  Charlesbank  and  Wood  island 
park  in  the  winter  of  1898-9  was 
81,100  and  14,500,  respectively. 
The  season  at  Charlesbank  for  eight 
years  has  averaged  twenty-five  days 
(varying  from  fourteen  to  forty- 
.seven)  of  actual  skating. 

Most  of  our  large  northern  cities 
now  make  some  provisions  for 
skating,^  clearing  off  the  snow,  plan- 
ing the  ice,  lighting  it  in  the  even- 
ing and  often  providing  shelters. 
Among  those  from  which  I  have  re- 
ceived special  reports  are  Chicago, 
with  fifteen  acres  cleared  andplaned, 
and  a  long  skating  season  of  sixty  or 
seventy  days;  St.  Paul,  with  five 
acres  and  a  season  averaging  eighty- 
two  days,  with  a  crowd  sometimes 
as  big  as  8,000;  Milwaukee  with 
seven  acres  on  the  river;  Detroit 
with  twelve  acres;  Minneapolis, 
Cleveland,  and  New  York. 

Skating  is  a  close  competitor  with 

as  part  of  the  park  system:  Municipal  Journal 
article  gives  only  eighteen  as  having  baU- 
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bathing  for  the  first  place  in  popu- 
larity and  value  among  municipal 
provisions  for  play  and  exercise. 
The  ponds  in  the  middle  of  a  city — 
even  those  whose  surface  is  planed 
every  morning — ^are  often  worn  by 
afternoon    or    evening    until    their 

surface  is  a  mixture  of  gravel  and 
soft  snow  :  and  they  look,   from  a 

little  height,  like  flypaper  at  a  sum- 
mer hotel. 

Coasting  is  allowed  in  Boston  on 
certain  streets  and  on  one  of  the 
hills  on  the  common,  sometimes  on 
other  parts  of  it.  There  was  a  time, 
in  Mayor  Prince's  administration, 
when  some  of  the  principal  walks 
were  iced  by  the  city  and  bridges 
built  across  them,  which  the  solid 
men  of  Boston  had  to  climb  on  their 
way  to  business  and  back,  but  one 
or  two  fatalities  resulted  in  the  giv- 
ing up  of  the  experiment. 

The  present  weak  spot  in 

Pity"i^y!idt.  ^^^    ^*^^'^     playground 
movement    is    the   play- 
ground    itself.      Large,      compara- 
tively suburban,  places   like  Frank- 
lin   field     are     useful     for     regular 

match  games  of  baseball  and 
football  between  high-school  and 
other  teams;  but  playgrounds  in 
crowded  districts  have  not  been 
a  success;  what  games  are  car- 
ried on  are  apt  to  be  mere  dis- 
organized running  about, — differ- 
ing in  no  respect  from  what  the  boys 
are  doing  in  the  neighboring  street, 
— varied  by  shooting  craps  and  the 
like.  And,  what  is  somewhat  strange, 
such  playgrounds  are  apt  to  be  de- 
serted, the  reason  seeming  to  be  that 
the  big  boys  interfere  with  the  little 
boys,  and  that  in  general  the  demand 
is  too  far  in  excess  of  the  supply. 
It  is  lik^  * — • —  *->  fill  a  tumbler  with 


a  fire-engine  hose.  Another  thing 
about  the  small  boys,  I  think,  is  that 
they  do  not  care  for  the  featureless 
playground  and  therefore  usually 
prefer  the  street,  or  the  back  yard  if 
they  are  so  lucky  as  to  have  one. 
It  is  a  g^eat  feat  to  be  able  to  knock 
a  ball  all  the  way  from  the  wood- 
shed over  the  chicken-house,  but  to 
knock  it  from  one  unnamed  point  in 
space  to  another  equally  imknown 
to  fame  is  far  less  satisfactory.  The 
thirty  acres  of  beautiful  lawn  at  the 
playstead  in  Franklin  park  has 
usually,  on  June  afternoons,  an 
average  of  one  boy  to  every  two 
acres,  at  times  when  boys  arc  playing 
in  the  neighboring  streets. 

The     first     model     play- 
Hall  NoMO  J     .      ^f.  ^ .  ^ 

the  First    ground    in   this    country, 

outside  of  the  sand-^ar- 
den  type,  was  the  Hull  house  play- 
ground in  Chicago,  300  by  100  feet 
with  an  L  about  50  by  50  feet, 
opened  in  1894,  It  in  a  neighbor- 
hood ground  combining  big  and 
little  children.  The  apparatus  is  for 
the  little  children,  consisting  of 
swings,  a  "  may-polc."  a  sand-pilr. 
paving  blocks,  and  benches.  The 
attendants  consist  of  an  expcricru  cd 
kindergartncr  and  a  policeman  de- 
tailed by  the  city,  who  usually  ra[>- 
tains  one  of  the  ball  nines.  The 
games  that  take  hold  and  arc  played 
spontaneously  arc  handball  and  in- 
door baseball,  the  latt'-r  bein^  a 
most  important  adaptation  of  base- 
ball for  city  conditions  by  the  substi- 
tution for  the  regular  ball  of  a  s^^ft 
ball  five  inelu's  in  diameter,  which 
diminishes  the  diamond  to  alxiut 
one-third  of  the  usual  size  and  dis- 
penses with  the  out-field.  This 
game  has  not  yet  l>ecorne  a  success 
further  east. 
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In  1896  a  larger  playground  was 
started  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Northwestern  university  settlement. 
Here  too  the  police  officer  was 
"a  father  to  the  boys,"  but  the  play- 
ground has  since  been  converted  to 
other  uses. 

In  June,  1898,  the  university  of 
Chicago  settlement  on  Gross  avenue 
started  a  playground  about  300  by 
125  feet  with  a  bad  clay  soil  and 
much  smell  from  the  stock-)rards. 
There  is  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  ap- 
paratus, including  various  kinds  of 
swings.  The  shelter  for  the  mothers 
and  "little  mothers"  is  furnished  with 
benches,  baby  carriages,  and  baby 
jumpers,  and  is  a  good  deal  of  a 
social  centre  where  fathers  come 
with  their  children  on  Sundays. 
The  bigger  boys  play,  as  usual,  noth- 
ing but  baseball,  and  prefer,  as  is 
also  usual,  the  "league"  to  the  big 
"indoor"  ball.  There  is  one  kinder- 
gartner  in  charge,  and  last  summer 
there  was  a  special  teacher  with  a 
class  for  little  children.  The  settle- 
ment has  charge  until  5  p.  m.;  after 
that  the  policeman  gives  the  older 
boys  and  gfirls  and  grown  people  the 
right  of  way.  The  ground  is  light- 
ed until  nine  o'clock. 

There  is  manual  training  and  dress- 
making, and  last  summer  parties  of 
boys  were  taken  on  nature  excursions 
twice  a  week.  Also  they  tried  grow- 
ing com  and  grass,  and  after  many 
vicissitudes  succeeded  in  keeping 
their  flower  garden  going,  which, 
considering  that  their  fence  "is  the 
kind  that  does  not  keep  people  out," 
is  a  not  unimportant  achievement, 
signifying  as  it  does  that  the  flowers 
have  taken  root  not  merely  in  the 
ground. 

There  is  a  public  bath  opposite  the 
playgrotmd  where  the  children  bathe 


several  times  a  wedc,  "making  a 
tremendous  difference  in  their  con- 
dition, tempers,  etc."  The  season  is 
June  25  to  October  i.  The  expenses, 
"exclusive of  the  gymnasium,"  which 
is  a  nine  thousand  dollar  plant  for 
indoor  work,  are  about  $125. 

A  commission  on  small  parks  act- 
ing under  a  resolution  of  the  Chicago 
city  council  of  November  6,  1899,  is 
engaged  in  laying  out  and  equipping 
five  playgrounds,  of  which  four  will 
be  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  public  schools  and  one  will  be  an 
athletic  field  intended  for  larger 
boys.  The  fencing,  shelters,  ap- 
paratus, and  putting  in  order  of  each 
is  expected  to  cost  about  $3,000. 
The  commission  reports  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  real,  playground  with 
proper  apparatus  attached  to  every 
school  house ;  further,  that  the  pub- 
lic school  ought  to  become  "a  social 
and  civic  centre,  a  resort  for  public 
education,  recreation,  and  entertain- 
ment." 

In  1898  a  model  playground  was 
started  in  Philadelphia,  of  which 
glowing  descriptions  have  been 
written  ;^  but  it  was  not  sufficiently 
supervised,  the  neighbors  com- 
plained that  it  became  a  resort  for  a 
disorderly  set,  and  the  city  turned  it 
into  a  park. 

In      1899,     ^^^     outdoor 

Pitraroundt.  recreation  league  of  New 

York     took     charge     of 

Seward     Park,     Hudsonbank,    and 

other  playgrounds,  and  put  in  ap- 
paratus and  regular  instructors.  At 
Seward  park  a  great  attraction,  al- 
wavs  surrounded  by  a  large  crowd 
of  'grown  men,  is  the  kindergarten 
platform.  One  of  the  matters 
about  which  the  league  has  taken 
special  pains  is  to  provide  for  the 
spectator,  in  order  that  fathers  and 


*  Sec,  for  instance,  Atlantic,  April,  1899.  p.  553 ;  Municipal  Affairs,  June,  i8q8. 
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mothers  may  come  there  and  that 
the  playground  may  be  a  neighbor- 
hood affair  and  not  merely  a  place 
for  the  boys.  A  peculiar  feature  at 
Seward  park  is  a  small  house  with 
some  rabbits  and  pigeons,  a  great 
attraction  with  the  children.  The 
league  has  also  introduced  basket- 
ball, medicine-ball,  and  quoits,  and 
it  has  athletic  competitions  between 
boys  from  the  different  grounds.* 

At  North  End  park  in 
^^    Boston    the    playground 

was  in  1900  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Massachusetts 
civic  league.  The  league  has  made 
it  its  leading  purpose  to  develop 
the  boys'  natural  spirit  of  loy- 
alty, and  to  turn  it  into  better 
channels,  through  the  great  nation- 
al games  which  have  the  deepest 
hold  on  their  will  and  imagina- 
tion. Besides  introducing  handball 
and  quoits,  which  are  especially  for 
the  grown  men,  the  league  has  done 
everything  it  can  to  modify  the  game 
of  baseball  by  using  lighter  and  soft- 
er balls  so  as  to  economize  space. 
But  Boston  boys  have  not  as  yet  been 
brought  to  feel  that  the  big  "indoor" 
ball  of  Hull  hpuse  fame  represents 
real  life,  and  the  game  is  still,  in  Bos- 
ton, a  country  game  ill  adapted  to 
city  use,  but  yet  our  best  siunmer 
game,  simply  because  it  has  the 
greatest  hold  on  the  boy. 

The  most  successful  game 
^mJ     ^^    Boston    is     football. 

One  of  the  instructors  for 
the  civic  league  writes  in  the  Church 
MiHiimt  for  December,  1900: 


"It  was  most  interesting  to  see  a 
group  of  boys,  new  boys,  Jews, 
blacks,  Italians,  and  Irish,  poring 
over  a  code  of  signals  or  trying  to 
master  a  new  play  with  the  zeal  of 
collegians.  It  was  evident  that 
they  were  deeply  interested  in  the 
new  game  and  that  they  thought  it 
superior  to  any  they  had  ever  known 
before.  The  papers  which  some  of 
the  boys  sold  contained  pictures  of 
the  famous  football  players,  and  the 
conversation  of  those  who  had  been 
active  in  athletics  on  their  own  field 
was  about  these  men,  some  admiring 
one  favorite  and  others  another.  A 
large  part  of  the  interest  they  had 
formerly  given  to  degrading  in- 
fluences was  now  expelled  by  legiti- 
mate and  wholesome  interests." 
Fifty  of  these  boys  were  taken  to  the 
Harvard-Indian  game. 

Boys  do  not  merely  play  football, 
they  think  and  dream  football.  It  is  a 
game  peculiarly  adapted  to  appeal  to 
the  spirit  of  heroism  and  to  the  sense 
of  loyalty, — the  two  great  moral 
powers  which  have  their  growth  in 
boyhood,  and  which  are,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  opportunity  for  such  games, 
at  present  being  forced  into  the  di- 
rections of  law-breaking  and  "the 
gang.***  It  is  not  for  his  bad  but 
for  his  heroic  qualities  that  the  boy 
admires  and  copies  the  young  tough. 
Give  these  qualities  their  legitimate 
means  of  expression  in  hard  organ- 
ized play,  and  breaking  and  enter- 
ing will  be  abandoned  as  an  inferior 


*  Compare  the  athletic  work  and  competitions  of  the  older  boyi  carried  on   10  con- 
nection with  the  vacation  schools  ;  New  York  vacation  school  report  for  1900,  pp.  ao-8. 

•  See  chapter  on  **the  Rang"  in  **the  city  wilderness,"  published  by  Sontfa  End  hoate, 
Boston. 
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form  of  sport.  Football  is,  more- 
over, though  originally  a  country 
game,  the  most  economical  of  space 
of  any  game  we  have.  For  match 
games,  it  is  true,  a  large  field 
is  required ;  but  for  the  regular 
practice  it  requires  no  more  area 
and  less  ^ead-room  than  either 
handball  or  basket-ball,  whicli  arc  its 
closest  rivals  as  space-economizers. 
The  best  boy  football  team  in  Bos- 
ton, outside  of  the  school  teams, 
does  all  its  practising  in  the  base- 
ment of  St.  Andrew's  chapel  in  a 
space  fifty-two  feet  long  by  thirty- 
one  feet  wide,  obstructed  by  six 
brick  pillars,  each  fifteen  inches 
square,  and  a  stairway.  The  team 
has  in  rcjoo  won  all  its  games,  ex- 
cept one  where  the  other  side  got 
mad  and  quit 

The  girls  are  still  a  weak 
Litt'oii.    PO'"t  everjrwhere.       We 
give  them  baths,  gymnas- 
tics, and  sewing.     But  in  ganies  the 
Spartan  young  woman  is  still  far  in 
the  lead. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  what  is 

done  by  people  who  have  gone  into 

the  playground  business  for  what 

there  is  in  it.      The  Wilmington, 

Del.,   street  railway  company  has, 

since  1890,  carried  on  Shellpot  park 

jurpose  of  increasing  travel. 

aity-six  acres  are  arranged 

;ball,  tennis,  rowing,  danc- 

ideviUe,  and   other  amuse- 

nd  there  are  three  pavilions 


and  a  restaurant.  The  park  is 
lighted  in  the  evening  and  every- 
thing is  free  but  "the  show."* 

Of  the  actual  effects  of  play- 
grounds, etc.,  we  have  as  yet,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  no  significant  statis- 
tical indications.'  Very  valuable 
testimony  has  been  given  by  Bos- 
ton police  captains  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions put  to  them  by  the  police  com- 
missioners on  two  separate  occasions. 
to  the  effect  that  the  baths  do  have 
a  considerable  effect  in  diminishing 
juvenile  law-breaking. 

The  summer  outing  and 
J"""iY  general  summer  exodus 
is  getting  to  be  a  most 
important  factor  in  child  life  in  cities. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Ufford  in  his  valuable 
study  of  the  statistics  gives  a  list'  of 
charities  which  in  1895  sent  a  total 
of  356,531  persons  out  of  town,  of 
whom  334,630  were  sent  for  one  day 
the  average  stay  of  these  21,901  be- 
ing 9.27  days.  The  total  cost  wa4 
$122,438.  Most  of  these  were  still 
sent  to  "homes"  (in  the  sense  which 
does  not  mean  home),  a  good  many 
to  private  families. 

The  Massachusetts  civic  league 
made  an  investigation  in  two  fairly 
representative  schools,  one  for  hoi's 
and  one  for  girls,  in  the  sununer  of 
1899,  and  found  that  of  546  boys 
answering,  121  were  at  home  all  the 
vacation,  while  the  remaining  445 
were  away  from  one  to  twelve  weeks, 
their  average  stay  being  two  and 
one-quarter  weeks.     Of  these  445, 

I,  December,  iSo^.  p  673. 
..t  York  vaotioD  schools,  p.  8$.     The  M*sia- 
y  of  ibe  Boston  siatUtics,  bu(  thoogh  (here  ha« 
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thirty-nine  went  on  the  "country 
week,"  sixty-seven  to  the  municipal 
camp  down  the  harbor/  and  21 1 
to  friends  and  relatives.  Of  533 
girls  answering,  208  were  at  home 
all  the  vacation,  and  the  remaining 
325  were  away  from  one  to  twelve 
weeks,  their  average  stay  being 
three  and  two-thirds  weeks;  sixty- 
three  went  on  the  "country  week," 
and  262  visited  relatives. 

The  favorite  amusement  of  the 
girls  was  "going  to  the  beach.'* 
(The  Boston  park  system  now  in- 
cludes about  five  miles  of  sea-beach, 
accessible,  some  of  it  by  electric  cars, 
and  some  of  it  by  steamers  down  the 
harbor,  within  an  hour  from  the 
heart  of  the  city.)  Car  rides  and 
bicycles  stand  high,  and  for  those  of 
the  right  age  the  vacation  school 
came  next  to  the  beach. 

A  great  problem  of  sum- 
mer charities  is  that  of 
Sunday-school    picnics.         Of    the 
above-mentioned     533     girls,     363 

went  on  from  one  to  ten  picnics 
^ach.  Those  who  did  not  go 
were  mostly  the  younger  ones. 
These  picnics  are  the  great  in- 
terrupters of  vacation  school  work; 
some  of  them  justify  the  interrup- 
tion, but  when  a  boy  belongs  to  half 
a  dozen  or  more  Sunday-schools  of 
different  denominations,  for  picnic 
purposes  only,  the  question  arises 
whether  the  churches,  in  extending 
their  religious  influence,  ought  not  to 
have  more  regard  for  the  morals  of 
the  children. 

In  Boston  there  are  excursions 
paid   for  with  the   income  of  the 


Randidge  fund,  left  to  the  city  for 
the  purpose.  Many  churches  and 
other  organizations,  and  some  fac- 
tories, have  summer  camps  and  cot- 
tages to  which  children  and  others 
are  sent.  Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant form  taken  by  the  summer  exo- 
dus is  in  the  little  "shingle  palaces" 
erected  along  the  beaches  accessible 
from  large  cities,  where  a  family 
can  go  and  camp  out  for  a  month  or 
six  weeks.  The  arranging  and  mak- 
ing accessible  of  such  places,  to 
yield  their  greatest  possible  social 
return,  would  be  a  fruitful  field  for 
philanthropy. 

"The  chairman  of  the  local  com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  fresh-air 
fund  in  one  village  community 
weighed  every  child  in  the  party  on 
arrival,  and  again  after  fourteen 
days  in  the  country.  The  average 
age  was  ten  years.  The  least  gain 
was  shown  in  a  four-year-old  boy, 
who  added  only  one  pound  to  his 
weight,  the  greatest  by  an  eleven- 
year-old  girl,  who  gained  nine 
pounds.  The  average  gain  for  the 
entire  party  was  four  and  nine- 
tenths  pounds."* 

These  children  come  to  the  coun- 
try with  a  more  complete  ignorance 
than  it  is  easy  to  imagine.  One  boy, 
after  watching  a  large  herd  of 
Aldemays,  asked,  "Say,  mister,  do 
you  have  to  buy  gum  for  all  them 
cows  to  chew?"  But  familiarity 
breeds  mutual  affection  between  the 
country  families  and  the  children, 
sometimes,  though  not  in  a  large 
percentage  of  cases,  resulting  in  the 
settling  of  the  child's  family  in  the 
country.^ 


•  See  Harper's  Bazar,  September  30.  1899,  illustrated  article. 

•  •*  The  poor  in  great  cities,"  p.  146.  See  also  interesting  testimony  from  physicians, 
fame,  pp.  142  and  144,  and  especially  Dr.  Annie  S..  Daniel,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on 
the  health  of  the  New  York  poor,  on  p.  147. 

•  For  a  good  account  of  the  New  York  fresh-air  fund,  see  **  the  poor  in  great  cities," 
Pp.  131  and  following.  It  was  started  in  1877  with  sixty  children,  and  in  1894  it  tent  out 
10,000  for  two  weeks  each  and  28,400  for  one  day  each. 
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THE  PRISON  AT  SMC  SIN6. 

The  Prison  Association  of  New 
York  has  addressed  a  memorial  to 
the  Legislature  appealing  for  the  im- 
mediate abolition  of  the  Siiig  Sing 
prison,  and  for  the  erection,  on  a 
suitable  site,  of  a  prison  constructed 
on  modem  sanitary  principles,  and 
urging  the  appointment  of  a  suitable 
commission  to  consider  what  steps 
are  necessary  for  the  immediate  re- 
construction or  centralization  of  the 
penal  institutions  of  the  state. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  in  Sing  Sing 
prison^  which  has  already  been  con- 


demned by  the  State  Board  of 
Health  as  "unfit  to  be  occupied  by 
human  beings,"  there  is  but  150 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  allowed  to 
each  prisoner,  while  in  the  best  mod- 
em prisons  the  cells  have  a  capacity 
of  1,000  cubic  feet,  are  accessi- 
ble to  sunlight,  and  are  propierly 
drained.  The  condition  in  Sing 
Sing  is  further  aggravated  by  the 
wretched  sanitary  conditions,  and 
the  necessity  for  placing  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  prisoners,  two  in  a  cell. 
The  air  space  is  thus  reduced  to  sev- 
enty-five cubic  feet  per  capita,  a 
condition  that  can  best  be  described 
as  "lung  starvation,"  and  one  that 
is  almost  certain  to  result  in  con- 
sumption. Every  prisoner  is  obliged 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  this  terrible 
infection,  and  the  memorial  justly 
terms  the  prison  a  "tuberculosis 
factory."  Between  700  and  800  in- 
mates are  discharged  from  this 
prison  every  year,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  seed  of  this  disease  is 
spread  through  the  community.  In 
the  words  of  the  report : 

"The  only  objection  which  has 
been  advanced  against  the  demoli- 
tion and  removal  of  Sing  Sing 
Prison  is  the  objection  of  cost. 
But  the  cost  of  building  a 
new  prison  to  accommodate  the 
entire  population  of  Sing  Sing 
would  not  be  more  than  twenty 
cents  per  capita  of  the  population  of 
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the  State  of  New  York,  as  the  in- 
come from  the  sale  of  the  present 
site  would  pay  for  the  site  of  a  prison 
with  ample  grounds.  In  a  wealthy 
State  like  New  York,  in  a  time  of 
prosperity,  the  pitiful  plea  of  pover- 
ty can  not  be  raised  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  a  great  public  duty  which  has 
been  postponed  year  after  year  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  ground,  and  will  be 
postponed  indefinitely  unless  the  pub- 
lic conscience  is  awakened.  But  a  tyro 
in  political  economy  may  easily  per- 
ceive that  the  proposed  saving  to  the 
state  in  postponing  this  urgent  duty 
is  altogether  fictitious.  It  is  not  eco- 
nomical to  turn  able-bodied  prisoners 
into  invalids  and  to  transfer  a  pris- 
on into  an  institution  for  the  gen- 
eration of  disease.  An  able-bodied 
prisoner  who  is  capable  of  earning 
his  own  support  while  in  prison  and 
of  contributing  something  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  family  becomes,  when 
infected  by  tuberculosis,  not  only  a 
charge  upon  the  state  while  in  pris- 
on, but  a  burden  upon  the  commun- 
ity when  he  comes  out.  What 
could  be  more  illogical  than  to  make 
an  appropriation  for  a  sanatorium 
for  tuberculosis  in  the  Adirondacks 
while  maintaining  at  Sing  Sing  a 
public  establishment  to  propagate 
the  disease?** 


THIRD  DISTRICT  CONFERENCE. 


The  conference  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Third  District  Com- 
mittee of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  in  their  office  at  297  Broome 
Street,  on  Wednesday,  March  27, 
was  well  attended.  The  subject 
of  the  conference  was  "Manual 
Training  and  Recreation."  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Dr.  James  P. 
Haney,  supervisor  of  Manual  Train- 
ing; Mrs.  Mary  E.  Williams,  super- 


visor of  Cooking;  Mr.  David  Wil- 
lard,  principal  of  Tombs  school ,  and 
Mrs.  S.  S.  Packard,  secretary  of  the 
"Little  Mothers* "  Aid  Association. 
Dr.  S.  S.  Bogert  presided. 

Dr.  Haney  emphasized  the  mean- 
ing of  manual  training  as  construc- 
tive work.  It  is  not  hand  trainii^ 
alone,  for  mental  training  must  in- 
evitably accompany,  and  even  pre- 
cede, the  acquisition  of  manual  skill 
The  Board  of  Education  has  decided 
to  provide  more  work-shops,  and  this 
training  will  be  carried  on  through- 
out the  entire  system  of  schools. 

Dr.  Haney  gave  an  interesting 
description  of  the  work  as  it  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  primary,  grammar, 
and  high  school  grades,  showing 
that  there  is  no. attempt  to  teach  a 
trade  to  any  of  the  pupils.  The  aim 
is  to  develop  the  power  to  design 
and  to  construct,  and  thus  afford  a 
foundation  for  the  study  of  any 
trade.  The  girls  are  taught  to  sew, 
having  a  four  years'  course  in  this 
work.  In  the  higher  grades  boys 
are  trained  in  the  thirty  workshops 
which  have  been  built  already,  and 
more  than  10,000  boys  are  now  do- 
ing the  work  there  provided. 

Mrs.  Williams  stated  that  cooking 
is  now  taught  in  thirty-three  de- 
partments of  the  public  schools,  six 
of  which  are  evening  schools,  and 
twenty-six  teachers  are  appointed  for 
this  instruction.  There  is  a  growing 
interest  in  the  teaching  of  cooking 
in  public  schools,  and  nine  new 
kitchens  are  soon  to  be  added,  with 
three  new  teachers  who  have  already 
been  nominated. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes 
both  the  theory  and  practice  of  cook- 
ery. The  pupils  are  taught  the  use 
of  disinfectants,  how  to  sterilize 
milk,  how  to  can  fruits,  and  how  to 
prepare  meals.     To  this  is  added  a 
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thorough  course  in  house-cleaning 
and  house-keeping,  with  special  at- 
tention to  drainage  and  other  sani- 
tary arrangements.  The  cost  of  this 
instruction  is  from  three-fourths  to' 
one  and  one-fourth  cents  per  les- 
son for  each  pupil.  One  lesson  of 
one  and  one-half  hours  each  week  is 
given  to  each  pupil.  As  an  evidence 
that  the  pupils  actually  learn  to  cook, 
samples  of  canned  fruit  were  pre- 
sented, which  had  been  kept  more 
than  a  year  in  the  most  perfect  man- 
ner. 

Mr.   David  Wttlard  devoted  his 
address  to  the  need  of  recreation  in 
a  boy's  life.     Many  boys  and  g^rls 
are   st«Lrted   wrong  simply  because 
they  have  no  proper  means  of  in- 
dulging their  desire  for  play,  save 
upon  the  street  and  by  playing  tru- 
ant.    In  school  nothing  but  passive 
instruction  is  given  to  the  boy.     He 
feels  a  strong  desire  to  engage  in 
some  active  employment,  and  when 
the   opportunity  arises  he   is  very 
often  willing  to  leave  school  and  ac- 
cept the  work.  Soon,  however,  his  boy 
nature  asserts  itself,   and  he  runs 
away  from  his  employer  because  he 
is  unable  to  resist  the  desire  for  play. 
Mr.    Willard    asserted    that    the 
only  proper  treatment  for  cases  of 
this  kind  is  to  give  the  boy  some 
work,  but  to  allow  him  at  the  same 
time  all  the  opportunity  for  play  that 
he  desires.     In  time  he  will  learn  to 
work  steadily  and  earnestly,  and  will 
lose  the  rebellious  spirit  that  is  sure 
to  be  engendered  by  depriving  him 
of  his  necessary  recreation.       Mr. 
Willard   illustrated   his   address  by 
many  references  to  his  work  among 
the  boys  in  his  school,  who  are  ac- 
corded all  the  privileges  set  forth  in 
his  theory  of  their  proper  care  and 
instruction. 

Mrs.  Packard  stated  that  the  "lit- 
tle mothers,"  who  are  cared  for  by 


the  "Little  Mothers'"  Aid  Associa- 
tion, are  taught  how  to  play  as  well 
as  how  to  work.  From  150  to  200 
children  receive  the  benefits  of  this 
admirable  institution.  They  are 
taught  how  to  care  for  the  little  ones 
left  in  their  charge  during  the  day 
while  the  mothers  are  at  work,  how 
to  care  for  the  home,  and  how  to  pre- 
pare simple  articles  of  food. 

The  next  conference  of  this  Com- 
mittee will  be  held  at  297  Broome 
Street,  at  4  p.  m.,  Wednesday,  April 
24.  The  subject,  "What  can 
Parents  do  to  Help  School  Teach- 
ers ?"  will  be  discussed  by  a  number 
of  school  teachers. 


A  LETTCR  FAVORING  THE  TENEMENT-HOUSE 

BILLS. 


Hon.  B.  B.  Odell, 

Executive  Chambers, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  I  accompanied  the 
Tenement-House  Commission  to  Al- 
bany, when  they  called  upon  you, 
and  also  to  express  views  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  proposed  law. 

I  am  told  by  the  President  of  the 
Commission  that  a  further  hearing 
is  to  be  given  on  the  subject  on 
Wednesday,  and  as  I  can  not  go  to 
Albany  at  that  time,  I  am  asked  to 
express  briefly  our  opinion,  as  build- 
ers, as  to  the  law. 

Thei«  are  two  important  points  to 
be  considered :  First;  will  the  law  as 
at  present  prevent  the  construction 
of  tenement-buildings,  by  the  aver- 
age builder,  at  a  cost  low  enough  to 
make  them  commercially  profitable? 
We  have  examined  the  law  carefully, 
and  we  are  clearly  of  the  opinion 
that  it  will  not  injuriously  obstruct 
the  building  of  legitimate  tenements. 
The  fact  should  be  met  boldly  that 
it  will  obstruct  the  building  of  a  class 
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of  tenements  very  numerous  now  in 
this  city,  but  which  are.  built  with 
entire  disregard  to  the  health  and  de- 
cent living  of  the  occupants.  No 
man  should  desire  to  build  such  tene- 
ments, and  the  city  should  take 
strong  ground  and  stop  their  further 
erection. 

The  second  point  is,  are  there 
provisions  in  the  law  which,  while 
legitimate  as  regards  tenement- 
houses,  are  inappropriate  and  in- 
jurious to  apartment-houses?  This 
involves  a  definition  as  to  what  is 
a  tenement-house  and  what  is  an 
apartment-house.  Such  a  definition 
is,  in  our  judgment,  impossible.  Be- 
tween the  finest  apartment  and  the 
lowest  tenement  is  an  enormous 
difference.  Between  the  best  tene- 
ment and  the  lowest  apartment  there 
is  little,  if  any,  difference,  and  hun- 
dreds of  buildings  called  apartment- 
houses  are  really  tenement-houses, 
pure  and  simple.  Any  law  which 
gave  special  privileges  to  apartment- 
houses  would  certainly  be  availed  of 
by  tenement  builders  constructing 
tenements  under  the  title  of  apart- 
ments. 

It  is  probable  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  in  the  law,  which 
may  not  be  in  it  at  present,  to  pro- 
tect legitimate  rights  of  men  who 
bought  property  and  prepared  plans 
for  buildings  prior  to  the  passage  of 
this  law  by  the  Legislature,  but  they 
should  not  be  protected  to  the  ex- 
tent of  permitting  them  to  go  on  and 
build  the  class  of  tenements  which  is 
now  universally  denounced  by  all 
disinterested  persons  and  officials. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  act  a  flood, 
amounting  to  hundreds,  of  plans  for 
tenements  have  been  filed  with  the 
Building  Denartment  to  secure  the 
rights  of  priority  before  your  ap- 
proval of  the  law.     Many  of  these 


plans  have  been,  no  doubt,  very 
hastily  prepared,  and  are  intended 
merely  to  hold  the  ground  of  prior- 
ity, to  be  subsequently  availed  of, 
sold,  or  abandoned,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that  my 
firm  has  been  conspicuous  in  con- 
structing the  better  class  of  model 
tenements  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  and  we  can  say  distinctly  that 
this  law  will  not  prevent  the  contin- 
uance of  the  same  class  of  work  or 
diminish  the  reasonable  commercial 
return  for  invested  capital  which  has 
been  hitherto  received  from  them. 

Respectfully  yours, 

( Signed)       Thomas  Sturgis. 


PENDING  LEGISUTION. 


The  following  bills  now  before  the 
Legislature  are  noted,  as  of  interest 
to  the  readers  of  Charities: 

By  Mr.  Dowling  in  the  Senate: 
For  the  incorporation  of  Saint 
Rose's  Settlement  of  the  Catholic 
Social  Union. 

By  Mr.  Davis  in  the  Assembly: 
Amending  the  consolidated  school 
law  in  reference  to  compulsory 
education. 

By  Mr.  Keenan  in  the  Assembly : 
Providing  for  recreation  piers  at 
the  foot  of  Broadway,  East  River, 
borough  of  Queens,  and  at  or  near 
the  foot  of  Perry  Street,  on  the 
Hudson  River. 

By  Mr.  Meister  in  the  Assembly : 
Providing  for  the  construction  of 
elevators  in  all  apartment  and  tene- 
ment-houses of  six  stories  or  more 
in  height. 

By  Mr.  Thorn  in  the  Assembly: 
Providing  for  the  manufacture  of 
certain  school  books  by  the  use  of 
convict  labor. 
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or  the  existing  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
of  Special  Sessions. 


A  children's  court. 

Section  1399.    The  board  of  city  magis- 
trates of  the  first  division  shall  assign  a 
separate  part  for  the  hearing  and  disposi- 
tion of  cases  now  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
said  magistrates  involving  the  trial  or  com- 
mitment of  children,  which  part  may  for 
convenience  be  called  the  children's  court; 
and  in  all  such  cases  the  magistrate  hold- 
ing said  court  shall  have  all  the  powers, 
duties,  and  jurisdiction  now  possessed  by 
the  city  magistrates  within  said  first  divi- 
sion.   Said  children's  court  shall  be  held 
by  the  several  magistrates  in  rotation  in 
such    manner   as    may   be   determined   by 
said  board,  and  shall  be  open  on  such  days 
and  during  such  hours  as  the  said  board 
shall    in    its    rules    provide.       Whenever, 
under  any  provision  of  law,  a  child  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  is  taken  before  a  city 
magistrate  in  the  first  division  sitting  in 
any  court  other  than  the  children's  court, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  magistrate  to 
transfer  the  case  to  the  children's  court,  if 
the    case   falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
said  court  as  herein  provided,  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  officer  having  the  child 
in  charge  to  take  such  child  before  that 
court,  and  in  any  such  case  the  magistrate 
holding  said  children's  court  must  proceed 
to  hear  and  dispose  of  the  case  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  it  had  been  originally  brought 
therein.       The  board   of  city   magistrates 
shall  appoint  a  clerk  for  the  children's  court 
and  such  assistants  as  may  be  necessary, 
whose  salaries  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board    of    Estimate    and    Apportionment. 
The  said  court  shall  be  held,  if  practicable, 
in  the  building  in  which  the  offices  of  the 
Department   of   Public   Charities    for   the 
examination  of  dependent  children  are  lo- 
cated, or  if  this  shall  not  be  practicable, 
the  court  shall  be  held  in  some  other  build- 
ing as  near  thereto  as  practicable,  to  be 
selected  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sink- 
ing Fund.    Nothing  herein  contained  shall 
afifect  any  provisions  of  law  with  respect  to 
the  temporary  commitment  by  magistrates 
of  children  charged  with  crime  or  held  as 
witnesses  for  the  trial  of  any  criminal  case. 


BELLEVUE     AND     ALUED     HOSPITALS     IN     THE 
CITY  OF  NEW   YORK. 

Section  692.    i.  On  the  first  day  of  July, 
nineteen  hundred  and  one,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  of 
the  City  of  New  York  over  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital and  the  Fordham,  Harlem,  and  Gouv- 
erneur  Hospitals  and  the  Emergency  Hos- 
pital in  East  Twenty-sixth  Street,  in  the 
City  of  New   York,   shall  cease,   and  the 
care,  management  and  control  of  such  hos- 
pitals shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  trus- 
tees, which  shall  on  said  date  succeed  to 
all    rights,    duties   and   powers   heretofore 
vested  in  said  Department  of  Public  Char- 
ities   so    far    as    concerns    said    hospitals. 
Said   board    of   trustees    shall    consist    of 
sev^n  residents  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
together  with  the  president  of  the  Board 
of    Public    Charities,    until    January   first, 
nineteen  hundred  and  two,  and  thereafter 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Charities,  ex- 
officio.    It  shall  be  known  as  the  "Board  of 
Trustees  of  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals." 
In  the  month  of  June,  nineteen  hundred 
and   one,   the   Mayor   of   the   City   of   New 
York  shall  appoint  one  resident  of  the  City 
of  New  York  to  serve  as  such  trustee  for 
the  term  of  one  year,  one  for  the  term  of 
two  years,  one  for  the  term  of  three  years, 
one  for  the  term  of  four  years,  one  for  the 
term  of  five  years,  one  for  the  term  of  six 
years,  and  one  for  the  term  of  seven  years, 
from  the  first  day  of  July,  nineteen  hundred 
and  one.    On   or  before  the  first  day  of 
June  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
office  of  any   trustee,  the   Mayor  shall  ap- 
point his   successor   for  the  full   term  of 
seven    years.       The    Mayor    shall    fill   any 
vacancy  in  the  board  caused  by  the  death 
of  a  trustee,  his  resignation,  removal  from 
the  city,  or  otherwise,  by  the  appointment 
of  a  trustee  to  hold  office  for  the  unex- 
pired   term.    Every    person    appointed    to 
serve  as  such  trustee  shall,  before  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  take  and  sub- 
scribe the  oath  of  office  prescribed  by  the 
constitution  of  the  state. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  making  the   ap- 
pointments aforesaid,  the  said  Mayor  shall 
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call  upon  the  president  or  other  executive 
head  of  each  of  the  following  organizations, 
to  wit:  The  United  Hebrew  Charities  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  the  Particular 
Council  of  New  York  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  in  New  York,  and  the 
New  York  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  to  present  a  list  of 
not  less  than  twice  the  number  of  persons 
to  be  appointed  members  of  said  board  of 
trustees,  to  fill  a  vacancy  or  otherwise. 
Notice  in  writing  of  the  dates  on  which 
appointments,  including  the  first,  to  said 
board  of  trustees  are  proposed  to  be  made 
shall  be  given  by  the  Mayor  to  each  of  said 
presidents  or  other  executive  heads  at  least 
five  days  prior  thereto,  and  such  list  of 
names  shall  be  so  presented  within  three 
days  after  the  receipt  of  such  notice.  Said 
presidents  or  other  executive  heads  may 
each  submit,  or  two  or  more  of  them  may 
jointly  present,  such  a  list  of  names.  Ap- 
pointments to  said  board  of  trustees  may 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Mayor  be  made 
from'  such  list  or  lists. 

3.  No  trustee  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
moval under  the  provisions  of  section  nine- 
ty-five of  this  act,  but  any  trustee  may  be 
removed  by  the  Mayor  upon  proof  either  of 
official  misconduct  or  neglect  of  duty  or  of 
conduct  which  tends  to  discredit  his  office, 
or  for  mental  or  physical  inability  to  per- 
form his  duties,  but  before  such  removal 
he  shall  receive  due  and  timely  notice  in 
writing  of  the  charges  and  a  copy  thereof, 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  a  hearing  on  like 
notice  before  the  Mayor  and  to  the  assist 
ance  of  cotmsel  on  said  hearing.  No  trus- 
tee shall  receive  pecuniary  compensation 
for  his  services  or  be  interested  directly  or 
indirectly  in  the  furnishing  or  performing 
of  work,  labor,  services,  materials  or  sup- 
plies of  any  kind  to  or  for  said  hospitals  by 
contract  or  otherwise.  No  trustee  shall 
hold  any  office  of  emolument  under  the 
city,  county,  state,  or  national  government, 
except  the  offices  of  notary  public,  or  com- 
missioner of  deeds,  or  offices  in  the  na- 
tional guard. 

4.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  of  the  City  of  New  York  shall  with- 
in thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act 
prepare  a  plan  for  the  separation  from  the 


Department  of  Public  Charities  of  the  said 
Bellevue  Hospital,  and  the  Fordham,  Har- 
lem,   Gouverneur,    and    Emergency    Hos- 
pitals.   Such  plan  shall  apportion  to  each 
of  said  hospitals  the  lands,  buildings,  fix- 
tures,   furniture,    and   other  appurtenances 
and    property,    and    the    books,    records, 
vouchers  and  other  papers  hitherto  used  in 
connection  with  or  for  the  purposes  of  said 
hospitals,   and   provide   in   detail    for   the 
transfer  thereof  to  said  board  of  trustees 
of     Bellevue     and     allied     hospitals     on 
the   first  day  of  July,   nineteen  hundred 
and   one.      It   shall   further  apportion   to 
each  of  said   hospitals,    the  employes   and 
subordinates     of     every     grade     in     the 
service    of    the    Department    of    Public 
Charities  who  shall  be  in  service  in  and 
about  the  said  hospitals  exclusively  on  said 
date.       To  enable'  said   Commissioners    to 
prepare  such  plan,  they  shall  have  access 
to  all  of  the  books  and  papers  which  are 
the  property  of  the  City  of  New  York  in 
the  custody  of  said  Department  of  Public 
Charities,  and  to  visit  said  hospitab,  and 
to  require  at  any  and  all  times  the  attend- 
ance before  them  of  the  Commissioners  oi 
Public  Charities  and  of  any  of  their  employes 
and  subordinates. 

5.  Said  board  of  trustees  shall  organ- 
ize within  ten  days  after  said  trustees 
are  appointed.  It  shall  annually  choose 
from  its  members,  at  a  regular  meeting 
to  be  held  in  the  month  of  July,  a  presi* 
dent  and  a  secretary  for  the  term  of  one 
year.  It  shall  establish  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  administration  and  govern- 
ment of  said  hospitals.  It  shall  administer 
the  moneys  appropriated  for  said  hospitals, 
subject  to  the  general  provisions  of  this 
act  relative  to  the  audit  and  pajrment  of 
claims.  Said  board  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  and  at  pleasure  to  remove  such 
superintendents,  medical  officers,  subordi- 
nate officers  and  other  employes  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  efficient  management 
and  conduct  of  said  hospitals,  subject  to 
the  civil  service  laws  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Municipal  Civil  Service 
Commission.  The  board  of  uusteet  shall 
keep  accurate  and  detailed  accounts,  in  a 
form  approved  by  the  Comptroller,  of  all 
moneys  received  and  expended  by  it,  the 
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sources  frpm  which  they  are  received  and 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  expended. 
It  shall  during  the  month  of  January  in 
each  year  transmit  to  the  Mayor  a  report  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  hospitals  under  its 
care  and  the  management  thereof  during 
the  year  ending  the  preceding  thirty-first 
day  of  December. 

6.  The  medical  board  of  Bellcvue  Hos- 
pital, and  allied  hospitals,  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  attending  and  consulting  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  of  said  hospitals  on  the 
first  day  of  July,  nineteen  hundred  and 
one.  They  and  such  successors  as  the 
board  of  trustees  may  appoint  shall  serve 
without  pectmiary  compensation,  and  shall 
hold  office  so  long  as  they  shall  perform 
their  duties  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
said  board  of  trustees.  Vacancies  occur- 
ring in  said  medical  board  shall  be  filled 
by  the  said  board  of  trustees  by  appoint- 
ment from  the  medical  profession  in  the 
City  of  New  York.  The  said  board  of 
trustees  shall,  on  nomination  of  the  said 
medical  board,  appoint  medical  and  surgi- 
cal house  officers  to  the  said  hospitals,  all 
of  whom  shall  serve  without  pecuniary 
compensation. 

7.  Any  person  injured  or  taken  sick  in 
the  streets  or  in  any  public  square  or  place 
within  the  City  of  New  York,  who  may 
not  be  safely  removed  to  his  or  her  home, 
may  be  sent  to  and  shall  be  received  in 
the  said  hospitals  for  temporary  care  and 
treatment,  irrespective  of  his  or  her  place 
of  residence.  The  said  board  of  trustees 
shall  provide  and  maintain  suitable  roonis 
or  wards  for  the  reception,  medical  exami- 
nation and  temporary  care  of  persons  al- 
leged to  be  insane. 

B.  The  said  board  of  trustees  may  permit 
the  reception  and  treatment  in  the  said 
hospitals,  of  persons  who  do  not  reside  in 
the  Gty  of  New  York,  provided  that  every 
person  so  receiving  treatment  shall  be  re- 
quired to  pay  such^sum  for  board  and  at- 
tendance as  may  be  fixed  by  said  board  of 
trustees,  and  provided  that  no  such  per- 
sons shall  be  received  to  the  exclusion  of 
patients  who  reside  in  said  city.  The  said 
board  of  trustees  shall  collect  and  pay  over 
all  such  moneys  to  the  chamberlain  once 
every  month,  and  the  amount  so  collected 
shall  be  paid  into  the  general  fund.  The 
said  board  of  trustees  shall,  upon  making 
*f»uph  payments  to  the  Chamberlain,  report 
the  same  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

9.  The  board  of  estimate  and  apportion- 
ment and  the  board  of  aldermen  shall  in 
each  year  appropriate  such  sum  as  in  their 
judgment  may  be  necessary  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  said  hospitals.    It  shall 


be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  thereof 
to  send  to  the  board  of  estimate  and  appor- 
tionment, on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
September  in  each  year,  an  estimate  in 

>cai  iu  liie  Same  manner  ana  K^i'^rai  loim 
writing  of  the  sum  needed  for  the  ensuing 
as  the  heads  of  departments  and  other 
boards  of  the  City  of  New  York  are  re- 
quired to  furnish. 

10.  Whenever  any  sick  person  in  Belle- 
vue  or  other  hospitals  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned shall,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  cease  to  be  a  proper  case  for 
treatment  therein,  said  board  may  cause 
such  person  to  be  transferred  to  tne  care, 
custody  and  control  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Charities,  who  shall  forthwith 
receive  and  care  for  such  person.  In  case 
any  sick  person  under  treatment  in  any  of 
said  hospitals  shall  die  while  under  the 
care  of  the  board  of  trustees,  the  latter, 
by  their  properly  designated  officer  or  em- 
ploy6,  may  call  upon  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Charities  forthwith  to  receive  and 
remove  the  body  of  such  person,  and  it 
shall  thereupon  be  the  duty  of  such  Com- 
missioner forthwith  to  receive  and  remove 
the  same  for  burial  or  other  proper  dispo- 
sition. The  cost  and  expense  of  such  re- 
ception, removal,  burial,  or  other  proper 
disposition  shall  be  borne  and  paid  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities. 
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[Weekly  Addenda  to  the  Edition  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Charities  Directory 
for  1901  (Eleventh  Edition).  In  this 
column  will  be  published  information  con- 
cerning new  societies,  changes  of  officers, 
changes  of  address,  etc.,  etc.  The  Directory 
is  published  by  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  I05  East  Twenty-second  Street. 
Cloth,  one  dollar.     736  pages.] 

Page  152. 

Italian  Benevotent  Society.  New  address, 
27  Hancock  Street.  Celestino  Piva,  presi- 
dent ;  Francesco  Zanolini,  treasurer ;  Fran- 
cesca  Torricellj,  agent. 

Page  154. 

Syrian  Benevolent  Society.  Mainuins 
jointly,  with  New  York  City  Mission  and 
Tract  Society,  a  day  school  at  95  Washington 
Street.  The  object  of  the  school  is  to  prepare 
Arabic-speaking  children  for  admission  to 
primary  department  of  public  schools.  Dr. 
Ameen  F.  Haddad,  president ;  Miss  Frances 
Cundall,  of  New  York  City  Mission,  in 
charge.      Miss  Mirian  Riesha,  assistant. 

Page  93. 

Transfiguration.  Conference  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  25  Mott  Street.  President,  Jacob 
Halk,  152  Leonard  Street. 
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At  the  hearing  before  Governor 
Odell,  on  Wednesday,  on  the  Tene- 
ment-House Bill,  the  relative  num- 
bers appearing  for  and  against  as 
compared  with  the  Senate  hearing 
were  reversed,  a  large  number  of 
"speculative  builders,"  or  "building 
brokers,"  or  "builders  for  the 
market,"  or  whatever  designation  is 
preferred,  appearing  on  this  occasion 
against  it.  Their  spokesmen,  how- 
ever, were  chiefly  the  same  persons 
that  have  opposed  all  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  movement  which  has 
culminated  in  the  excellent  bill  now 
in  the  Governor's  hands.  The  fol- 
lowing comment  from  the  New  York 
Titnes  illustrates  the  view  taken  of 
the  hearing  by  representative  public 
opinion : 

"  The  members  of  the  Tenement- 
House  Commission  have  received 
their  reward  for  the  prudence,  cir- 
cumspection, and  consideration  of  all 
interests  involved  which  they  have 
shown  throughout  their  public-spir- 


ited work.  In  fact,  the  Commission 
was  a  highly  expert  body,  in  respect 
that  every  interest  which  had  a  fair 
claim  to  be  represented  before  it  was 
represented  in  it.  By  this  means  H 
was  enabled  to  draw  a  measure,  or 
rather  a  series  of  measures,  which 
were  impregnable  against  any  at- 
tacks that  had  any  pretense  of  jus- 
tice, or  reason,  or  humanity,  or  pub- 
lic spirit. 

"  The  impregnability  of  the  meas- 
ures was  triumphantly  shown  at  the 
hearing  before  the  Governor  yester- 
day. In  defense  of  the  bill  were  ar- 
rayed philanthropists,  lawyers — ^not 
retained  lawyers — clergymen,  work- 
ingmen,  and  builders.  What  the 
opposition  was,  or  in  what  it  really 

consisted,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  dis- 
cover.   .    .    . 

"  Certainly  there  can  very  seldom 
have  been  a  hearing  upon  any  meas- 
ure of  public  importance  which  can 
have  impressed  a  disinterested  spec- 
tator as  more  one-sided  than  this. 
The  gravest  considerations  of  public 
health,  decency,  and  morality  were 
urged  upon  the  one  hand.  Upon  the 
other  there  was  nothing  affecting  the 
merits  of  the  measure  but  an  appre- 
hension that  what  has  heretofore 
been  an  excessively  profitable  form 
of  investment  in  real  estate  may 
cease  to  be  excessively  profitable." 


•  • 
• 


We  print  on  another  page  two  new 
sections  of  the  Charter  as  passed  by 
the  Legislature.  One  of  these  (sec- 
tion 692)  provides  for  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Hospitals  to  be  known  offi- 
cially as  the  "Board  of  Trustees  of 
Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals ;"  the 
other  (section  1399)  provides  for' 
the  establishment  of  a  Children's 
Court.  The  advantages  of  a  Chil- 
dren's Court  have  frequently  been 
pointed  out  in  these  columns,  and  at 
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present  it  remains  only  to  express  our 
gratification  that  this  section  of  the 
draft  as  prepared  by  the  Charter  Re- 
vision Commission  seems  likely  to 
become  law  in  the  near  future. 

We  have  expressed  our  doubt  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  separating  Belle- 
vue  and  the  reception  hospitals  from 
the  Charities  Department,  and  our 
opinion  that  improvement  should  be 
sought  rather  in  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  higher  standards 
in  those  hospitals  by  public  officials 
and  the  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession who  are  in  position  to  in- 
fluence their  administration.    Since, 
however,  the  Legislature  has  adopted 
the  recommendation  of  the  Charter 
Revision  Commission  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  earnestly  hope  that  the  great 
ga,ins  expected  by  the  advocates  of 
the  new  system  may  be  realized,  and 
that  what  is  left  of  the  Charities  De- 
partment will  not  sufifer  by  a  too 
complete  transfer  of  public  interest 
to   the   new    hospitals   department. 
The  new  department  is  not  to  be 
organized  until  January  i,  1902,  and 
the  appointments  will  therefore  be 
made  by  the  Mayor  to  be  elected 
next   fall.     Assuming  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  board  of  trustees  who  will 
conduct    the    hospital    solely    with 
reference  to  the  needs  of  its  patients 
and   of   the   city,    disregarding   all 
claims  of  politics,  rival  medical  in- 
terests, and  private  business  inter- 
ests, the  new  plan  may  well  turn  out 
to  be  an  ideal  one.     We  may  expect 
that  there  will  be  a  certain  healthy 
rivalry  between  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Bellevue  and  allied  hospitals 
oa  the  one  hand,  and  the  City,  Met- 
ropolitan,   Almshouse,    and    Kings 
.   County  hospitals  on  the  other,  the 
management  of  the  last  named  in- 
stitutions remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Charities. 


Among  the  changes  made  in  the 
revised  Charter  by  the  Legislature 
is  one  providing  that  any  private 
school  in  the  City  of  New  York,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, may  participate  through  the 
Board  of  Education  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  common  school  funds, 
in  the  same  manner  and  degree  as 
the  c  ^rnmon  schools  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  The  section  as  drafted 
by  the  Charter  Revision  Commis- 
sion provided  for  such  aid  to .  be 
given  to  the  school  maintained  by  the 
Ladies'  Home  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
near  the  place  usually  called  Five 
Points,  and  the  industrial  schools 
maintained  by  the  Children's  Aid 
Society.  The  clause  allowing  the 
same  appropriation  to  any  other  pri-* 
vate  school  which  might  be  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Education  was  add- 
ed by  Senator  Stranahan,  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  had  the  bill 
in  charge.  This  amendment  is  an- 
alogous to  the  Stranahan  Act  of 
1899,  authorizing  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  to  make 
appropriations  in  its  discretion  to 
private  charitable  institutions.  The 
present  amendment  is,  however, 
more  objectionable,  because  opening 
a  field  in  which  there  are  compara- 
tively few  precedents. 

Senator  Stranahan  contends  that 
the  amendment  is  meant  to  be  ap- 
plied only  to  private  charitable 
schools,  as  only  such  schools  can  be 
aided  in  this  way  without  violating 
the  Constitution  of  the  state. 


0  0 


The  following  extract  from  a  let- 
ter to  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety will  doubtless  awaken  an  echo- 
ing response  in  the  minds  of  many 
readers : 

"There  is  one  evil  against  which 
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I  wish  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  would  publicly  protest ;  that 
is  the  practice  on  the  part  of  troops 
of  little  boys  rushing  to  open  car- 
riage doors.  This  is  in  itself  a 
nuisance,  but  it  is  aggravated  by 
their  asking  for  pennies,  sometimes 
imder  the  pretense  of  selling  a  paper. 
These  boys  are  turning  into  perfect 
little  beggars.  People  bestow  a  good 
deal  upon  them  and  the  boys  make 
up  all  kinds  of  excuses  to  get  mon- 
ey, generally  all  false." 

The  Charity  Organization  Society 
has  no  hesitation  in  entering  its  pro- 
test against  the  encouragement  of 
child  begging  in  any  form  and 
against  the  encouragement  of  such 
begging  by  those  who  give  pennies 
for  useless  service  or  without  any 
service  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  given. 


•  • 

m 


By  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
P.  Huntington,  who  died  a  year  ago, 
bequests  of  $20,000  each  were  left 
to  the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  the  American 
Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home 
for  the  Friendless,  and  the  New 
York  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Ruptured  and  Crippled.  The  ap- 
praisers appointed  to  pass  upon  the 
amount  of  the  estate  subject  to  the 
inheritance  tax  reported  that  these 
institutions  should  pay  the  tax. 

Surrogate  Thomas,  on  April  6, 
handed  down  a  decision  holding 
these  charitable  bequests  exempt 
from  taxation.  In  his  decision  the 
Surrogate  mentions  the  fact  that 
three  of  the  institutions  are  exempt 
from  taxation  by  special  act  of  the 
Legislature.  Iiidependent  of  the 
conditions,  he  says,  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  tax  on  property 
and  the  tax  on  the  transfers  of 
property,  and  holds  that,  regardless 


of  the  law  of  1900,  these  institutions 
are  exempt  from  taxation  because  the 
preliminary  portion  of  the  Transfer 
Tax  law,  which  says  that  institutions 
whose  real  and  personal  property  is 
exempt  from  taxation  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  transfer  tax,  is  not  re- 
pealed. 


m  • 
m 


Governor  Van  Sant  of  Minnesota 
has  appointed  the  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Control  provided  for 
by  recent  legislation.  Mr.  S.  W. 
Leavitt  of  Litchfield  is  named  as 
president  and  will  serve  for  two 
years.  Mr.  W.  E.  Lee  of  Long 
Prairie  is  appointed  for  four  years, 
and  Mr.  C.  A.  Morey  of  Winona  for 
six  years.  Hereafter  the  members 
of  the  Board  will  hold  office  for  six 
years.  Under  the  new  law  the 
Board  will  have  charge  of  all  the 
state  institutions  and  supervisory 
control  of  the  University  and  State 
Normal  Schools.  The  Soldiers* 
Home  is  exempted  from  the  man- 
agement of  the  Board. 


m  • 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  at  the  instance  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  Buffalo,  providing  for  a 
system  of  probation  for  juvenile 
offenders.  The  bill  specifies  that  a 
committee  of  five  men  shall  be  desig- 
nated to  take  charge  of  such  bo)rs  as 
are  allowed  to  go  on  suspended 
sentence  when  convicted  of  the  first 
oflfense.  This  commission  is  to  serve 
without  pay. 


m  m 
m 


The  fourth  of  the  Monthly  Con- 
ferences held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society 
will  convene  in  the  Assembly  Hall . 
of  the  United  Charities  Building, 
105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  on 
Tuesday,  April  16,  at  1 1  a.  ic.     The 
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following  program  will  be  presented : 
"Are  working  women's  and  girls' 

clubs  beneficial  in  their  influences? 

Do  they  induce  discontent  with  the 

home  life?"    Miss  Grace  Dodge. 
"Should  clubs  provide  classes  for 

the    instruction    of    members,    or 

should  they  be  purely  social?"  Miss 

Virginia  Potter. 

"Inexpensive  amusements  for  the 

people.    The  drama — ^music."    Mr. 

Seth  T.  Stewart. 


WASHINGTON  PROGRAM-SCHEDULE  OF 
MEETINGS. 


Thursday  Evening,  May  9,  GEN- 
ERAL Session — Opening. 

Friday  Morning,  May  ip,  GEN- 
ERAL Session — Business.  Section 
Meetings — Juvenile  Reformatories, 
Private  Meetings  of  Superintendents. 
Needy  Families  in  their  Homes, 
"  Co-operation." 

Friday  Evening,  May  10,  GEN- 
ERAL Session — Destitute  and  Neg- 
lected Children. 

Saturday  Morning,  May  11, 
General  Session  —  Legislation 
concerning  Charities.  SECTION 
Meetings  —  Destitute  and  Neg- 
lected Children,  **  Boards  of  Guard- 
ians."  Juvenile  Reformatories, 
"Mental  Capacity  of  Juvenile  De- 
linquents.'* Division  between  Public 
and  Private  Charity,  "  Outdoor 
Relief." 

Saturday  Evening,  May  11, 
General  Session — Insane. 

Sunday  Morning,  May  12,  CON- 
FERENCE Service  and  Sermon. 

Monday  Morning,  May  13,  GEN- 
ERAL Session — Division  of  Work 
between  Public  and  Private  Chari- 
ties. Section  Meetings — Desti- 
tute and  Neglected  Children,  and 
Juvenile  Reformatories  in  joint 
session  with  "George  Junior  Re- 
public." Needy  Families  in  Homes, 
"  Unusual  Forms  of  Relief.'* 

Monday      Afternoon,     May     13, 


Section  Meeting — Juvenile  Re- 
formatories, '*  Alcohol  as  a  Cause  of 
Degeneracy." 

Monday  Evening,  May  13,  Gen- 
eral Session — Needy  Families  in 
their  Homes. 

Tuesday  Morning,  May  14,  GEN- 
ERAL Session — Feeble-minded  and 
Epileptic.      Section  Meetings — 

Destitute,  etc.,  Children,  "State 
Supervision."  Juvenile  Reform- 
atories, "  Expansion  as  applied  to 
Juvenile  Reformatories."  Insane. 

Tuesday  Evening,  May  14,  GEN- 
ERAL Session — Juvenile  Reform- 
atories. 

Wednesday  Morning,  May  15, 
General  Session — Treatment  of 
Criminal.  Section  Meetings — 
Juvenile  Reformatories,  Paper  by 
Ira  Otterson.  Needy  Families  in 
Homes,  **  Friendly  Visiting." 

Wednesday     Evening,    May    15, 

General  Session — Closing. 

The  headquarters  of  the  confer- 
ence will  be  at  the  Ebbitt  House. 
TheColumbian  University  has  offered 
its  buildings  to  the  Conference  for 
its  use. 

The  usual  special  rates  of  a  fare 
and  one-third  will  be  given  by  the 
railroads. 

The  National  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Epilepsy,  of  which  Wiljiam 
P.  Letchworth,  LL.  D.,  is  president, 
will  hold  its  annual  session  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  afternoons  of  May  14 
and  15. 

Immediately  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Conference,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Officers  of  American  Insti- 
tutions for  Feeble-Minded  will  hold 
its  annual  session  in  Baltimore. 


THE  HOUSINe  PROBUM. 


The  movement  for  housing  re- 
form in  Kansas  City,  which  was 
inaugurated  some  months  ago^  by  the 
Associated  Charities  and  o^ers,  has 
begun  to  bear  fruit 

A  company  is  being  formed  to 
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build  small  cottages  on  a  tract  of 
land  three  miles  out  in  Kansas  on  the 
Leavenworth  Electric  Line.  Free 
transportation  for  one  year  has  been 
secured  for  the  heads  of  families, 
and  after  this  period  a  five-cent  fare 
is  to  be  charged.  It  is  expected  that 
this  road  will  bring  the  men  to  their 
work  in  fifteen  minutes.  About 
twelve  families  will  move  out  of  the 
city  this  spring.  Each  will  have 
one-half  an  acre  of  land  and  the 
houses  will  be  sold  to  them  on  the 
installment  plan  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company  of  New  York  sells  its 
houses.  This  colony  of  working 
men  will  be,  in  the  main,  common 
laborers  in  the  packing  houses,  who 
are  earning  about  $1.50  a  day.  The 
cottages  will  have  three  and  four 
rooms,  each  with  one-half  an  acre  of 
land,  and  will  cost  from  $450  to 
$600.  The  families  that  will  move 
out  to  the  cottages  are  now  living 
in  what  is  known  as  the  "Patch" 
and  in  other  parts  of  "West  Bot- 
toms" in  the  packing-house  district, 
where  the  housing  conditions  and 
the  general  environment  are  very 
bad. 

The  tenement-house  committee  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Bos- 
ton makes  public  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  report  made  to  the  com- 
mittee by  Mr.  Edward  H.  Chandler, 
secretary  of  the  club : 

"Nearly  three  years  ago  Mr.  H. 
K.  Estabrook  issued  a  report  entitled 
"Some  Slums  in  Boston,"  in  which 
sixty  eight  typical  unsanitary  houses 
were  definitely  described  or  referred 
to.  Since  the  report  was  issued  a 
considerable  number  of  changes 
have  been  made  in  these  houses.  A 
recent  investigation  shows  their  pres- 
ent condition  to  be  as  follows: 

"Of  the  sixty-eight  houses  eigh- 


teen have  been,  or  are  now  being, 
demolished.  These  are :  Ten  houses 
at  26  and  30  Fleet  Street,  where 
the  Piscopo  tenement-house  now 
stands;  8  East  Street-Place,  four 
houses  on  Gouch  Place,  off  Norman 
Street;  two  houses  at  14  South  Mar- 
gin Street,  and  109  Albany  Street. 
Four  more  of  the  houses  have  dis- 
appeared in  the  process  of  remodel- 
ing. Of  the  remaining  forty-six 
houses  twenty-one  have  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  cutting  of  airshafts 
and  by  improved  pltunbing.  The 
other  twenty-five  are  in  much  the 
same  condition  as  three  years  ago. 
Six  or  seven  of  them  are  now  stand- 
ing vacant  by  order  of  the  Board  of 
Health. 

"At  least  fifteen  of  the  forty-six 
houses  should  be  speedily  demol- 
ished, either  because  they  are  in 
themselves  hopelessly  bad  or  for  the 
sake  of  the  surrounding  houses.  .  .  . 

"In  selecting  the  particular  houses 
mentioned  in  his  report,  Mr.  Esta- 
brook disclaimed  any  attempt  to 
designate  the  sixty-eight  most  un- 
sanitary houses  in  the  city.  He  pre- 
sented typical  houses  and  asserted 
that  they  merely  represented  many 
others.  So  in  this  report  there  is 
no  intention  of  designating  particu- 
lar houses  as  the  worst  in  the  city. 
They  are  chosen  as  showing  the  con- 
tinuing necessity  for  the  removal  as 
well  as  the  repair  of  buildings  in 
which  human  beings  can  not  lead 
healthy  lives. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Board  of 
Health  has  exercised  its  right  to 
remove  unsanitary  buildings  g^ven  it 
in  the  act  of  1897,  in  a  commendable 
manner.  During  1898,  1899,  and 
1900,  146  houses  have  been  actually 
demolished,  besides  a  considerable 
number  of  sheds  and  stables.  And 
the  resulting  improvement  has  been 
manifest. 
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"Not  until  the  present  time  has  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act  of  1897 
been  tested.  But  a  suit  is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Court  of  Equity  by  which 
the  lessee  of  certain  stables  desires 
to  prevent  the  Board  from  carrying 
out  its  order  that  the  stables  be  taken 
down.  Hitherto  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Board  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  demolishing  a  building 
which  has  been  ordered  down,  but  to 
pay  no  damages.  What  will  be  the 
custom  in  future  depends  on  the  out- 
come of  the  suit. 

"The  tenement-house  canvass  now 
being  made  throughout  the  city  will 
furnish  detailed  information  con- 
cerning the  character  and  present 
sanitary  condition  of  every  house, 
with  number  of  rooms,  families,  and 
lodgers  in  each,  as  well  as  the  air 
space,  ventilation,  and  light.  With 
this  carefully  collected  information 
in  hand,  it  ought  to  be  possible  for 
the  Board  of  Health  to  destroy  or 
remodel  within  a  comparatively 
short  time  every  unhealthy  tenement- 
house  in  the  city.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  the  heartiness  with  which  public 
sentiment  will  sustain  such  a  crusade 
against  slums.' 
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The  London  County  Council  has 
decided  to  buy  225  acres  of  land  on 
which  to  buitd  workmen's  houses  to 
accommodate  42,500  persons.  The 
cost  will  be  £1,500,000.  The  houses 
will  "be  erected  in  Tottenham,  a 
northwestern  suburb  of  London, 
where  considerable  building  land  is 
available.  It  is  proposed  to  erect 
5,779  cottages.  The  rents  will  range 
from  six  shillings  a  week  for  a  cot- 
tage of  three  rooms  and  kitchen,  to 
one-half  guinea  for  five  rooms  and 
kitchen.  Workmen  can  obtain  rail- 
way tickets  in  this  district  for  one- 
fourth  of  the  ordinary  fare. 


During  the  month  of  March  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities  received 
534  new  applications,  an  increase  of 
97  over  the  corresponding  month  of 
the  preceding  year.  There  were 
3,727  recurrent  applications,  or 
1,670  more  than  during  March, 
1900.. 

During  the  six  months  ending 
March  31,  there  were  21,238  recur- 
rent applications,  as  compared  with 
12,668  during  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  last  year. 

During  the  past  month,  transpor- 
tation to  Europe  was  furnished  to 

53  persons,  and  domestic  transporta- 
tion to  42  persons.  Lodgings  were 
given  to  49,  meals  to  169,  and  orders 
for  groceries  to  115. 

The  report  of  the  Medical  Bureau 
shows  that  the  number  of  doctors' 
visits  for  February  was  1,201,  or 
nearly  three  times  the  number  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
The  number  of  nurses'  visits  for 
March  was  2,425,  as  compared  witl\ 
854  during  March  of  last  year.  The 
number  of  prescriptions  compounded 
was  1,212,  or  760  more  than  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

The  pensions  disbursed  during 
March  amounted  to  $1,964.50,  the 
cash  relief  was  $4,784.90,  transpor- 
tation, $2,312.27;  medical  relief, 
$1,348.27;  relief  supplies,  including 
coal,  board,  lodgings,  and  meals, 
$1,101.75;  supplies,  including  shoes, 
clothing,  stoves,  and  sundries,  and 
exclusive  of  salaries,  $1,054.49. 

The  total  amount  of  receipts  from 
October  i,  1900,  to  April  i,  1901, 
was  $162,439.72.  The  disburse- 
ments for  the  same  period  amounted 
to  $152,788.96. 
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C  0.  8.  STATISTICS  FOR  MARCH,  1901. 


ccimuLoma 


FsfeRUARV,  I90X 

March,  1900...., 


New  Cases  Re- 
corded in  Registrm- 
tion  Btireau. 


154 
67s 


Calls  from  Appli- 

canu  in  Application 

Btireau. 


1369 

i,8«7 
1,306 


Relief 

Obtained  in 

Trust 


91,649.00 

«.73«.75 
877.8! 


Reports  frooi 

Raffistratioo 

Bureau. 


697 

63« 

770 


oisTiiCT  omas. 


Cases  in  Charge. 

New  Cases. 

Visiuby 
District  Agents. 

Consulutions 

at 

Offices. 

Cases  Treated 

by  Friendly 

Visiution. 

•tarcfc,  1901 

1394 

»«5a4 

X»409 

196 
flja 

143 

2,771 

»,486 
•,7«7 

621 

654 
760 

144 

Fbbruarv,  iqoi.... 
March,  xuoob* 

146 

a«5 

WOOOYAID.                                                    1 

BtANCN  WOOOYAID. 

Men  with 
Homes. 

Homeless 
Men. 

Cords  of 
Wood  Sold. 

Men  with 
Homes. 

Cords  of  Wood 
Sold. 

MAfCHa  IvUl  ••••.•••.. 

804 

i,6ox 
1,358 

634 

608 

459 

246K 
a4aK 
303A 

262 

337 
337 

^ 

Pbsruary,  1901 

March,  zooo 

UIMORY. 

WOIKIOOM  rot  UNSKNIED  WOMEN. 

Women 
Employed. 

Days'  Work 
GiTcn. 

Receipu  for 
Work  Done. 

Days'  Work.     Women 
with  Homes. 

Homeless  Women. 

Mflrdi.lOOl 

99 

'11 

422^ 

388g 

$716.71 

8aa.xx 

291 
305 

2 

February,  190X 

March.  1000. 

a 
* 

1 

77 

....      , 

»^/ 

PENNY  PROVBCNT  riMft. 

Stamp  Stations. 

Depositors. 

Deposits. 

•tardbtlOOl 

900 

3«> 
300 

79,010 

76/>io 
69>3«a 

$99366.00 

Fksruary,  ioox 

50.46X-40 

March,  1900 

THE  WEEK  ENDING  APRI.  6. 


The  work  of  the  District  Com- 
mittees of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  during  the  week  mider  re- 
view may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Reports  made,  33;  amount  ex- 
pended as  intermediary  on  account 
of  special  cases,  $477.33.  Ninety 
Woodyard  tickets  and  8  Workroom 
tickets  were  distributed.  Work  was 
secured  at  the  Laundry  for  9  women. 


The  new  district  cases  numbered  23. 
The  total  number  of  cases  in  the  dis- 
trict offices  during  the  week  was  i,- 
148. 

At  the  Joint  Application  Bureau 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  there  were 
but  48  new  applications,  of  whom  16 
had  homes  in  the  city.  The  recur- 
rent applications  numbered  24.  Fif- 
ty-eight of  the  ai^licants  wete  ad* 
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vised  and  directed  only.  The  total 
number  of  calls  from  applicants  was 

235- 

At  the  Registration  Bureau  of  the 

Charity  Organization  Society  rec- 
ords were  opened  for  83  new  famil- 
ies, and  51  records  were  reopened  for 
families  who  had  previously  been 
known  to  the  Society.  There  were 
106  requests  for  information  and 
152  confidential  reports  were  sent 
out.  The  visits  made  by  the  investi- 
gating agents  numbered  541.  Eighty 
new  cases  and  9  old  cases  were  in- 
vestigated. 

At  the  Woodyard,  employment 
was  given  to  men  with  homes  in  the 
city  who  presented  172  tickets,  and 
to  homeless  men  who  brought  105 
tickets.  Sixty-six  and  one-quarter 
cords  of  wood  were  sold.  Women 
were  given  emplo3mient  in  the 
Workrooms  amounting  to  26  days' 
work,  for  which  cash  payments  were 
made  amounting  to  $10.40.  In  the 
Laundry  34  women  were  employed 
for  periods  aggregating  122  days, 
the  value  of  the  work  done  amount- 
ing to  $182.61. 


• 


During  the  week  ending  April  6, 
the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  received  46 
cases,  all  being  applications  for  re- 
lief. Eight  applied  personally  at  the 
Joint  Application  Bureau.  The  dis- 
bursements for  food  supplies  were 
$347.05;  rent  paid  for  applicants, 
$40.25;  and  other  relief,  including 
transportation,  coal,  cash  for  sun- 
dries, etc.,  $117.46,  making  a  total 
expenditure  of  $504.76  for  relief. 
The  visitors  made  846  visits,  and 
provided  16  days'  work  in  the  Work- 
rooms for  women,  5  days'  Wood- 
yard  work  for  men,  and  52  orders 
of  sewing  from  the  Sewing  Bureau. 
From  the  Storeroom  were  furnished 
103  garments,  old  and  new,  and  24 


pairs  of  new  shoes.  Thirty-eight 
nights'  lodgings  and  104  meals  were 
furnished  homeless  men  and  women. 

At  the  People's  Baths,  2,016  baths 
were  taken  during  the  week  ending 
April  7;  1,581  by  men,  150  by 
women,  and  285  by  children.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  March  8,103  baths 
were  taken,  an  increase  of  246  over 
the  corresponding  period  in  1900. 

During  the  month  of  March  the 
visitors  made  4,978  visits,  and  the 
disbursements  for  relief  were  as  fo}- 
lows:  Food  supplies,  $1,688.13; 
rent  paid  for  applicants,  $205,25; 
cash  for  sundries,  $225.15 ;  transpor- 
tation, $60.45;  clothing  purchased, 
$33>35;  coal,  431^  tons,  $240.20; 
shoes,  108  pairs,  $118.55;  medicines 
and  surgical  appliances,  $6.80; 
meals,  542,  $54.25;  lodgings,  181 
nights,  $28.95;  furniture,  bedding, 
etc.,  $15.82;  paid  for  labor  in  Sew- 
ing Bureau,  $282.40 ;  paid  for  Work- 
room tickets,  $99.50;  paid  for  Wood- 
yard  tickets,  $40.00;  total,  $3,- 
098.26. 

From  the  Storeroom  662  gar- 
ments were  furnished  and  104  pairs 
of  new  shoes.  The  cases  received 
during  the  month  numbered  350,  of 
which  78  came  through  the  Joint 
Application  Bureau. 

At  Hartley  House  the  social 
events  of  the  week  March  25-30 
were  the  piano  recital  given  by  the 
pupils  of  the  music  classes,  and  the 
closing  exercises  of  the  girl's  gym- 
nastic clubs.  The  latter  gave  an  ex- 
hibition on  Friday  night  which  was 
much  enjoyed  by  a  number  of  in- 
vited friends. 


<»  ♦ 


At  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties, during  the  week  under  review, 
the  whole  number  of  applications 
was  181,  of  which  number  39  were 
new. 

In  the  Woodyard  of  the  Bureau 
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46  different  men  were  employed, 
of  which  number  12  were  g^ven  em- 
ployment for  the  first  time.  In  the 
Laundry,  employment  was  furnished 
to  75  dififerent  women.  Seventy- 
seven  women  were  employed  in  the 
Workrooms. 

During  the  month  of  March,  873 
applications  were  received.  Of  this 
number,  209  were  new.  The  whole 
number  of  beneficiaries  enrolled  by 
the  Bureau  was  557. 

The  inquiries  received  and  an- 
swered numbered  207.  The  agents 
of  the  Society  made  572  visits  of 
investigation. 

Employment  was  supplied  to  505 
persons  in  the  Bureau  or  in  other 
ways.  The  payments  for  work  by 
the  Bureau  amounted  to  $1,558.61. 

During  the  month  of  March  the 
Agency  for  Providing  Situations  for 
Mothers  with  Infants,  maintained  by 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
provided  31  situations  in  the  country 
for  destitute  mothers  with  their  chil- 
dren. 

During  the  same  month  the  Asso- 
ciation placed  7  children,  varying  in 
age  from  9  months  to  10  years,  re- 
ceived from  3  different  counties,  in 
free  permanent  homes.  Three  chil- 
dren under  the  care  of  the  Associa- 
tion were  legally  adopted  during  the 
month. 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Associat'on  and  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor  placed  8  found- 
lings received  from  the  Commission- 
ers of  Public  Charities  of  Manhat- 
tan and  the  Bronx  and  of  Brooklyn 
and  Queens  in  carefully  selected 
boarding-homes  in  the  country. 

At  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities,  48  persons  were  sent  to 


the  Almshouse,  aiid  5  tb  l^e  State 
Almshouse  at  Flatbiish,  to  be  cared 
for  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
Six  children  under  two  ycailS'pf  age 
and  8  over  two  years  were  sent  to 
the  Infants'  Hospital  on  Randall's 
Island.  In  the  week  previous,  6 
children  under  two  years  and  7  over 
two  were  sent  to  this  hospital. 

At  the  office  of  the  examining 
physician  for  outdoor  poor,  224 
persons  were  examined,  as  against 
251  for  the  previous  week.  The 
number  of  hospital  cases  sent  out 
foi*  investigation,  superintended  by 
Mr.  C.  F.  Vollers,  njumbered  238,  as 
against  295  for  the  last  week  in 
March. 

At  Bellevue  Hospital  there  were 
admitted  270  m«i,  144  women,  9 
boys,  and  4  girls,  making  a  total  of 
417  persons.  The  number  dis- 
charged was  400,  and  the  number  of 
deaths,  40.  There  remained  in  the 
hospital,  on  April  8,  823  patients. 
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Japanese  Art  Objects, 

Novelties  in  Silks  for  Ladies'  Usi. 
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Pillow  Covers,  Etc., 
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™*'^NT*  examination.     These  selected  essays 

_    „       ^  were  carefully  examined  by  the  jury, 

Jui;  ■™"'  *'  ™"|' ""«  *"=  "=" 

rMlci.rA;,yniLJi'm,.:::: :::::. 'Z  *°»"Jo'  5''')  closer  examination 

„Tli^  gfg^  lln«"                                33a  "^y  ^  sub-committee  of  live  members, 

I».r««rUi1*»thly  Co«hr««:...'.'...'.'!.'  33J  "'""  ^"''-    ^-    FrUnkel  of  Berlin  as 

Ito  frobatlM  Law  in  Rlrade  lilaad 335  ciiairman.     After  Careful  considera- 

Sanitarv  ReFoKM 336  tion  this  committee  came  to  the  con- 

ADAPTATION   op   ORGANIZED  ClIARITY  TO  clusioU     that     Dr.      KtlOpf'S     WOrk     SO 

Small  Communities 336  much  surpassed  all  the  Others  in  ex- 

Trnrm.nt.Hou..  erbhit  at  Vonkers..  337  cellence  that  it  should  be  awarded 

»*»~*;^'~' M'  the  Congress  prize. 

ZwLIXaikIib::::::;. ;::::;:  Z  ,  ■"  'jc  present  edition,  translated 

from  the  Oerman  by  the  author,  who 

is  in  eeneral  medical  practice  in  New 
"  «v«LU«UKA«»MO..  York  City,  there  have  been  several 
.   Di.  s.  A.  KNOPF'S  pmzB  EssAV.  modifications  to  adapt  it  to  the  so- 
T^     r-    .    T^  — 77                  i.T'  t^isl  conditions  of  this  country.     The 
Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf  s  essay  on    Tu-  ^^thor  hopes  that  the  time  is  not  far 
berculosis  as  a  Disease  of  the  Mass-  distant    when    America,    like    Ger- 
es and  How  to  Combat  it"  has  been  many,  will  have  a  ministry  of  medi- 
published  by  Mr.  Firestack,  200  West  cal  affairs,  with  a  cabinet  officer  at 
Ninety-sixth  Street,  New  York,  five  ^'^^  ^^^^,  administering  one  homo- 
,-..                               ,  geneous  law  for  the  entire  country, 
previous  editions  m  as  many  Ian-  ^^en  all  the  state,  county,  and  city 
ffuages  having  been  already  prmted  boards  of  health  will  look  to  Wash- 
in  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Italy,  ington,  the  seat  of  the  Secretary  of 
and    Russia.      This    essay,    which  Public  Health,  as  their  supreme  head 
makes    a    pamphlet    of    eighty-six  and  guide  in  medical  and  sanitary 
pages,   was  awarded    the  prize  of  matters.     In  the  meantime  it  is  nec- 
$1,000  bv  the  International  Tuber-  essary  for  each  state,  county,  and 
culosts  Congress  which  convened  at  city  to  do  the  best  it  can. 
Berlin  in  May,  1899.     The  Congress  The  motto  of  the  essay  explain- 
had  decided  that  the  prize  might  be  ing  its  general  purpose  is  as  fol- 
divided    in   case    two    essays    were  lows:  To  combat  consumption  as  a 
deemed  to  deserve  it.     Eighty-one  disease  of  the  masses  successfully 
essays    were    submitted,    of    which  requires  the  combined  action  of  a 
twenty-six  were  selected  for  closer  wise  government,  well-trained  phy- 
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sicians,  and  an  intelligent  people. 
The  present  work  is  intended  to  give 
exactly  the  facts  needed  by  an  in- 
telligent people  and  is  not  intended 
for  the  well-trained  physician ;  all  of 
the  things,  in  other  words,  which  the 
layman  needs  to  know  are  told,  while 
the  things  that  it  would  be  better  for 
him  not  to  know  or  not  to  think  that 
he  knows  are  left  out.  The  chap- 
ters are  short  and  well-described  in 
their  titles,  although  the  reason  for 
their  arrangement  in  the  precise 
order  adopted  is  not  always  obvious. 
For  example,  the  chapter  entitled 
"What  are  the  main  signs  and  symp- 
toms of  the  beginning  of  tuberculo- 
sis, or  consumption,"  appears  as 
Chapter  XVIII,  after  chapters  dis- 
cussing what  must  be  done  to  check 
the  spread  of  consumption,  etc. 

In  g,  book  of  this  kind,  however, 
there  are  no  serious  objections,  and 
possibly  some  advantages  in  follow- 
ing the  plan  traditionally  supposed 
to  be  characteristic  of  Emerson,  of 
writing  detached  chapters,  or  even 
paragraphs,  which  may  be  read  or 
reprinted  in  any  order  you  please, 
or  even  quite  independently.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  we  may  take  the 
liberty  of  using  some  of  them  in 
this  way  for  our  own  columns. 
Every  one  of  the  thirty  chapters 
touches  upon  practical  questions  of 
direct  interest  to  the  average 
citizen,  and  of  the  greatest  spe- 
cial interest  to  friendly  visitors, 
professional  charity  workers,  and 
others  who  come  in  any  wa^  into 
direct  contact  with  the  poor  in  their 
homes.  How  to  detect  consump- 
tion, how  to  overcome  an  acquired 
predisposition  to  it,  how  .seemingly 
unhealthy  occupations  may  be  made 
relatively  harmless,  how  one  may 
even  overcome  a  hereditary  disposi- 
tion to  consumption,  precisely  what 


must  be  done  to  check  the  spread 
consumption  through  the  expect' ra- 
tion of  pulmonary  invalids,  wt^ 
part  should  be  taken  by  legislat:  - 
and  by  private  philanthropy;  i 
these  and  scores  of  other  questxc 
of  equal  interest  and  importance  i:: 
discussed  intelligently  and  helpfu 

The  author  is  especially  to  a 
commended  for  refusing  to  publ>: 
the  work  in  an  expensive  form  an*! 
for  insisting  that  those  who  wish  t 
distribute  it  entire  in  large  quani 
ties  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  •: 
so  without  incurring  undue  cxpcnst 
The  price  of  the  publication  in  paper 
is  twenty-five  cents,  and  it  is  supplie. 
to  boards  of  health,  societies,  dea- 
ers,  etc.,  in  quantities,  express  pir 
paid,  for  twenty  cents  each  in  kt- 
of  from  ten  to  fifty  copies,  or  at  t* 
teen  cents  each  in  quantities  of  roo:: 
than  fifty  copies.  The  cloth  editir 
costs  fifty  cents,  or,  in  quantities 
thirty-five  cents. 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  WITHOin^  OmCL 


FROM   THE        EVENING    POST. 

The  achievement  of  the  great  rt- 

forms  recommended  by   the  Ttat- 

ment-House    Commission,    througi: 

the  approval  of  their  proposed  code 
of  laws  by  Governor  Odell,  April  i:. 
and  the  early  establishment  of  th 
Tenement-House  Department  of  the 
city  government  under  the  new  char- 
ter, is  an  event  of  much  more  thii 
local  importance.  While  the  ne- 
cessity for  such  legislation  grew  pri- 
marily out  of  conditions  existing  ir. 
New  York  City,  and  most  flagrantir 
in  the  Borough,  of  Manhattan,  tk 
laws  apply  equally  to  Buflfalo,  the 
other  one  of  "cities  of  the  first  class,'' 
where  evils  demanding  like  correc- 
tion have  already  developed.     More- 
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over,  the  example  set  by  New  York 
in  this  matter  must  challenge  nation- 
al attention,  and  secure  imitation  in 
other  large  cities  where  the  tene- 
ment-house problem  is  already  be- 
coming serious. 

One  feature  of  this  most  laudable 
movement  now  crowned  with  suc- 
cess merits  particular  attention  amid 
the  general  felicitations.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Tenement-House  Com- 
mission have  rendered  a  great  pub- 
lic service,  but  they  have  done  it 
without  holding  public  office.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  people  have  gen- 
erally come  to  regard  the  expression, 
public  servant,  as  signifying  a  man 
who  holds  a  position  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice, such  as  that  of  Legislator,  Con- 
gressman, Judge,  Mayor,  or  Grovern- 
or.  In  like  manner  such  a  phrase 
as  "the  opportunity  to  render  public 
service*'  is  ordinarily  interpreted  as 
meaning  the  chance  to  fill  an  office 
of  some  sort. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  history  of  this 
Tenement-House  Commission  shows 
that  a  man  may  do  work  of  immense 
value  to  the  community  without 
holding  any  office,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term.  The  act  consti- 
tuting it  provided  that  it  should  be 
the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to 
"make  a  careful  examination  into 
the  tenement-houses  in  cities  of  the 
first  class,  their  condition  as  to  thejcon- 
struction,  healthfulness,  safety,  rent- 
al, and  the  effect  of  tenement-house 
life  on  the  health,  education,  savings, 
and  morals  of  those  who  live  in 
tenement-houses,  and  all  other  phases 
of  the  so-called  tenement-house 
question  in  these  cities  that  can  af- 
fect the  public  welfare" ;  and  that  they 
should  make  a  full  report  of  their 
work  to  the  Legislature,  with  such 
recommendations  as  they  deemed 
wise,  "to  enable  the  best  and  highest 


possible  condition  for  tenement- 
house  life  in  said  cities  to  be  at- 
tained." For  all  of  which  services 
it  was  further  provided,  "the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  receive 
no  compensation." 

This  was  a  task  of  immense  diffi- 
culty. It  involved  laborious  inves- 
tigation of  a  host  of  buildings,  in 
order  that  the  Commissioners  might 
know  by  personal  inspection  what 
the  average  tenement-house  really  is. 
It  required  a  careful  study  of  the 
whole  question  of  constructing  such 
a  building  with  a  view  to  its  being 
at  once  safe,  healthful,  and  at  the 
same  time  "commercially  practica- 
ble," as  a  current  expression  runs. 
It  demanded  a  thorough  inquiry  into 
the  question  how  far  the  education, 
savings,  and  morals,  as  well  as  the 
physical  well-being,  of  the  tenement- 
house  population  are  affected  by  ex- 
isting conditions,  and  how  far  im- 
provement in  those  respects  may  be 
promoted  by  changes  in  the  laws 
governing  their  construction  and  oc- 
cupancy. It  proved  to  involve  a 
most  important  feature  of  the  war 
against  vice  in  this  city,  because  it 
was  found  that  the  distribution  of 
the  social  evil  through  the  crowded 
districts  of  the  city  is  largely  due  to 
the  lack  of  provisions  in  the  old  laws 
by  which  decent  moral  as  well  as 
physical  conditions  in  tenement- 
houses  can  be  compelled. 

The  Commissioners  were  busy 
men.  They  included  representatives 
of  the  architects,  builders,  lawyers, 
physicians,  merchants,  philan- 
thropists, and  "organized  labor"  of 
the  metropolis.  Among  them  were 
men  who  have  dealt  practically  and 
successfully  with  the  problem  of 
constructing  tenement-houses  which 
are  decent  and  at  the  same  time 
profitable,    a    man    who    had    been 
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Health  Commissioner  of  the  old  city 
of  New  York,  and  another  who  had 
been  chief  of  the  Fire  Department. 
Whatever  their  occupations,  they 
were  all  men  who  were  engrossed 
with  their  private  affairs,  and  who 
found  it  a  hard  sacrifice  to  give  what 
amounted .  to  months  of  their  val- 
uable time  in  visiting  tenement- 
houses,  oftentimes  in  the  heat  of 
sunmier,  examining  experts,  study- 
ing the  results  of  experiments  in 
dealing  with  this  problem  in  large 
cities  abroad,  considering  all  of  the 
complex  conditions  involved.  Yet 
they  went  through  all  this  unpaid 
labor  and  vexation  not  only  with- 
out complaint,  but  with  more  than 
the  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  of  a 
young  politician  holding  his  first 
salaried  office. 

The  Tenement-House  Commis- 
sioners are  in  the  public  eye  to-day 
because  the  results  of  their  labors 
have  just  found  their  way  into  the 
statute  book.  But  this  body  is  only 
one  of  a  number  that  might  be  named 
whose  members  have  rendered  like 
laborious  but  unpaid  service.  Among 
these  the  Charter  Revision  Com- 
mission ought  to  be  mentioned 
specifically,  because  the  results  of  its 
arduous  work  are  just  now  under 
consideration — results  the  excellence 
of  which  must  not  be  obscured  by 
the  tampering  of  legislative  med- 
dlers and  muddlers,  for  several  great 
principles  which  they  have  incor- 
porated in  the  Charter  are  certain 
to  remain,  whatever  the  fate  of  the 
jobs  that  the  politicians  have  tried 
to  work  into  it.  Nor  must  we  fail 
to  name  also  the  Committee  of  Fif- 
teen, whose  unselfish  performance  of 
most  disagreeable  work  commands 
the  admiration  of  all  right-minded 
people. 

There  is  un  '  arrowing 


recognition  by  public-spirited  cr 
izens  of  the  obligation  to  render  pd:* 
lie  service  through  other  channel 
than  those  of  public  office.  This :; 
true,  the  coimtry  over,  as  it  would  k 
easy  to  cite  many  illustrations  !> 
prove.  It  is  a  most  hopeful  sign  <  • 
the  times. 


••TME  BREAD  UNE.' 


The  Charity  Organiiation  protests  afa»: 
*'lhc  bread  line" — says  ii  encourages  mrzi. 
cancy. 

This  line,  which,  before  twelve  o'cloc. 
every  night,  may  be  seen  stretching  to  :k 
door  of  a  well-known  restaurant,  sometxEt^ 
numbers  several  hundreds  of  miserable-loot 
ing  men,  each  one  of  whom  receives  a  ct; 
of  coffee  and  a  chunk  of  bread. 

That  cup  of  coffee,  which  may  be  obfasce: 
without  any  red  tape  formalities — altbov^ 
often  deariy  earned,  heaven  knows,  by  tot; 

« 

standing  in  that  sorry  line  through  c- 
clement  nights — saves  many  an  unfonoosir 
on  the  verge  of  suicide  from  banger  ac: 
despair. 

The  fact  that  men  idle  from  choice  ca? 
sponge  upon  this  charity  is  an  evil  far  oa- 
weighed  by  the  good  conferred  upon  dtose 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  ofm,  mt. 
stranded,  penniless  and  starving,  in  tks 
great  city. 

Then,  too,  **  hunger  knows  no  Sabbatk 
although  our  city  organizations  for  hdpm^ 
the  poor,  as  well  as  many  private  ones,  ob- 
serve the  day  by  shutting  their  doors  agaias 
the  homeless  and  hungry.  Until  there  a 
an  entire  reconstruction  of  our  city's  med- 
ods  in  dealing  with  the  unfortunates  of  i. 
classes,  and  at  least  one  central  house  l- 
ways  open  to  aid  the  starving,  there  shoo^ 
be  commendation,  not  censure,  for  ''tk 
bread  line.** 

This  particular  protest  of  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  was  not 
against  "the  bread  line,"  but  against 
a  benefit  concert  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  fund  to  g^ve  "food,  beds, 
and  clothing"  to  the  men  who  stand 
in  the  bread  line,  and  to  those  who 
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stand  on  the  comer  of  Twenty-sixth 
Street  and  Broadway  asking  people 
to  supply  them  with  free  lodgings. 

Referring  to  the  demand  for  "one 
central  house  always  open  to  aid  the 
starving,"  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Application  Bureau  conducted  jointly 
by  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety and  the  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
is  in  fact  open  daily  from  9  a.  m. 
until  midnight,  and  during  the  night 
hours  it  is  open  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days also.  To  this  office  any  unfor- 
tunate of  any  class  who  is  homeless 
and  hungry  may  come  with  reason- 
able assurance  of  obtaining  the  as- 
sistance which  he  needs.  Whether 
such  assistance  should  take  the  form 
of  meals  and  lodgings  in  a  private 
restaurant  and  lodging-house  or  of 
reference  to  the  city  lodging-house, 
in  which  lodgfings  are  given  quite 
equal  in  quality  to  those  provided 
in  the  cheap  lodging-houses,  besides 
being  accompanied  by  a  bath,  and  at 
least  as  much  food  as'  is  obtained  by 
standing  in  the  "bread  line,"  is  deter- 
mined by  a  responsible  agent  whose 
business  it  is  to  know  thoroughly  the 
character  and  the  needs  of  people 
who  make  such  applications.  The  red 
tape  formalities  present  in  this  proc- 
ess of  selection  and  discriminating 
care  are  only  such  as  are  justified  by 
experience,  and  no  "reconstruction 
of  our  city's  methods,"  however 
''entire"  it  may  be,  can  entirely 
eliminate  them  without  increasing 
the  number  of  "stranded,  penniless, 
and  starving"  in  this  great  city.  To 
attract  vagrants  to  the  city  or  to 
make  life  easier  for  the  man  who 
lives  without  regular  work  is  objec- 
tionable ;  those  who  are  thus  attract- 
ed are  often  more  than  an  annoy- 
ance, for  the  criminal  instinct  is  fre- 
quently   even    more    prominent    in 


them  than  the  pauper  instinct.  We 
assume  that  this  result  is  not  de- 
sired by  the  newspaper  which  takes 
exceptions  to  our  views. 

Our  opinion  is  that  any  plan  for 
raising  a  fund  to  gfive  away  food, 
clothing,  or  money  to  all  comers  at 
a  specified  hour  and  place  is  to  be 
unreservedly  condemned,  and  that  it 
is  no  kindness  to  tempt  people  to  ig- 
nore the  normal  and  reasonable  op- 
portimties  for  earning  a  livelihood. 
We  sympathize  with  the  motives 
which  lead  people  with  charitable 
impulses  to  supply  the  necessities  of 
life  to  those  who  are  in  need,  but  the 
"soup  kitchen"  method  of  doing  this 
causes  the  need  literally  to  grow  by 
what  it  feeds  on. 


THE  FOURTH  MONTHLY  CONFERCNa. 


The  Assembly  Hall  of  the  United 
Charities  Building  was  filled  on  the 
occasion  of  the  fourth  of  the  monthly 
conferences  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, Tuesday,  April  16.  The  fol- 
lowing program  was  presented: 

1.  "Are  working  women's  and 
girls'  clubs  beneficial  in  their  in- 
fluences? Do  they  induce  discon- 
tent with  the  home  life?"  Miss 
Grace  Dodge. 

2.  "Should  clubs  provide  classes 
for  the  instruction  of  members,  or 
should  they  be  purely  social  ?"  Miss 
Virginia  Potter. 

3.  "Inexpensive  amusements  for 
the  people.  The  drama — music." 
Mr.  Seth  T.  Stewart.  Miss  Kate 
Bond,  chairman  of  the  Conference 
Committee,  presided. 

Miss  Dodge  asserted  that  work- 
ing women's  clubs  exert  a  very 
beneficial  influence  upon  their  mem- 
bers in  many  respects,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  by  increasing  the  appre- 
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ciation  of  home,  and  the  desire  and 
ability  to  improve  home  surround- 
ings. She  read  a  number  of  state- 
ments from  mothers,  who  had  them- 
selves been  club  women,  highly  com- 
mending the  influence  of  the  club 
upon  their  own  lives  and  the  lives 
of  their  daughters. 

Miss  Dodge's  picture  of  the  bright, 
cheery  clubrooms  and  the  oppor- 
tunities there  offered  the  girls  to  as- 
sociate with  their  friends,  the  in- 
struction afforded  in  the  various 
classes,  and  the  elevating  influence 
manifesting  itself  in  the  outward 
dress  and  inward  character,  must 
have  convinced  her  audience  that 
such  clubs  are  beneficial  in  their  in- 
fluences, and  not  out  of  harmony 
with  the  best  of  home  life. 

"The  ideal  club  must  reach  all 
sides  of  its  members,"  said  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Potter  in  opening  her  address. 
"Many  of  the  members  of  working 
women's  and  girls'  clubs  have  no  op- 
portunity to  improve  their  minds  or 
to  acquire  knowledge  to  fit  them- 
selves for  the  duties  of  life  save  in 
these  clubs.  The  question  then  is 
not  whether  classes  shall  be  formed, 
but  rather  what,  and  how  many, 
classes  there  shall  be." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  classes  are 
very  prominent  features  of  working 
women's  clubs.  Each  club  is  self- 
governing,  and  the  members  form 
such  classes  as  they  may  desire. 
The  most  common  and  popular 
classes  are  those  in  dressmaking, 
millinery,  cooking,  domestic  science, 
dancing,  and  physical  culture.  In 
some  clubs  instruction  is  given  in 
bookkeeping,  typewriting  and  sten- 
ography, embroidery,  singing,  and 
elocution. 

The  cost  of  instruction  is  borne 
by  the  members  of  the  class,  and  no 
class  can  be  formed  until  a  sufficient 


number  have  enrolled  to  make  it  self- 
supporting.  The  work  is  often 
lacking  in  thoroughness,  but  this,  as 
Miss  Potter  explained,  is  due  to  the 
girls  being  so  tired  at  the  end  of 
their  day's  work,  and  also  to  the 
limited  time  they  can  devote  to  the 
lessons.  When  instruction  is  pre-  . 
sented  in  a  live  and  interesting  man- 
ner, it  is  readily  assimilated,  how- 
ever, and  accomplishes  a  great  deal 
for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
club  women. 

Mr.  Seth  T.  Stewart  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  state  had  assumed  a 
practical  monopoly  of  education,  and 
is  bound,  therefore,  to  make  such 
provision  as  will  educate  a 'man  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  To 
this  end  there  must  be  provision  for 
more  than  simply  intellectual  culture 
and  training. 

To  afford  amusement — ^that  is,  di- 
version and  recreation — to  the  small- 
er children,  Mr.  Stewart  advocated 
the  use  of  parks,  kindergarten  play- 
grounds, and  sand  courts,  which 
should  be  placed  in  all  the  city  parks. 
For  older  children,  botanical  and  zo- 
ological gardens,  recreation  piers, 
gymnasiums,  and  excursions  to  the 
fields  and  forests  should  be  brought 
into  use,  and  for  others  amusements 
should  be  afforded  in  the  school- 
houses  and  churches,  and  their  at- 
tention directed  to  the  museimis  and 
aquaria. 

Mr.  Stewart  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  scholastic  excursions 
as  conducted  by  schools  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  in  some  degfree 
by  those  in  Boston,  the  summer 
school  in  Chicago,  and  the  New  York 
vacation  schools.  He  approved  very 
strongly  of  these  outings,  and  would 
combine  with  them  games,  wheelings 
and  athletic  tournaments. 

Instruction  in  music,  he  thought^ 
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might  be  conducted  on  the  plan 
adopted  in  Cincinnati  as  early  as 
1 89 1.  In  that  city  twenty-five  even- 
ing music  classes  have  been  formed 
and  are  successfully  maintained. 


all  other  obligations  exacted  in  the 
agreement  must  be  faithfully  com- 
plied with,  and  submitted  to  the  pro- 
bation officer. 


THE  PROBATION  UW  IN  RHODE  ISUND. 


The  enforcement  of  the  probation 
law  in  Rhode  Island  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Correction.  There  is  a  state  proba- 
tion officer,  Mr.  Walter  R.  Wight- 
man,  who  looks  after  the  male  adult 
cases  that  come  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  also  several  local  officers. 
Mr.  Wightman  says  that  the  present 
law,  which  was  passed  in  1899,  has 
worked  with  marked  success.  Since 
the  law  went  into  operation,  825 
persons,  young  and  old,  have  been 
allowed  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 

probationers.  Of  the  240  women 
and  girls  who  were  placed  on  proba- 
tion in  Providence,  less  than  20  have 
been  surrendered  to  the  court.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  only  34  out  of  521, 
the  entire  number  of  probationers  in 
the  state,  were  returned  to  the  court. 
During  the  same  period  190  boys, 
ranging  from  10  to  16  years  of  age, 
were  placed  in  the  custody  of  proba- 
tion officers,  and  only  20  were  re- 
turned to  the  court  to  receive  sen- 
tence. 

The  probationer  is  given  a  card 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  which 
serves  as  a  gentle,  but  firm,  reminder 
that  an  offense  has  been  committed, 
for  which  the  punishment  has  been 
only  provisionally  remitted.  Not 
only  must  a  satisfactory  account  of 
behavior  during  probation  be  ren- 
dered, either  by  letter  or  in  person, 
as  often  as  is  deemed  necessary,  but 
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Pages  157  and  168. 

The  work  of  the  Cliildrea'9  Fold  and  that 
of  the  Shepherd's  fold  is  now  consolidated. 
The  institution  for  boys  is  at  Elmsford, West- 
chester County,  N.  Y.,  and  for  girls  at  155th 
Street  and  St.  Nicholas  avenue.  The  officers 
are  Charles  B.  Meyer,  president,  99  Cedar 
Street ;  C.  W.  Maury,  treasurer,  20  Broad 
Street ;  George  C.  Kobbe,  secretary,  44  Wall 
Street. 

Page  433. 

Ascension  R.  C.  Church,  West  107th  Street 
and  Amsterdam  Avenue.  The  Rev.  E.  M. 
Sweeney. 

Page  482. 

Society  for  the  Aid  off  Friendless  Women 
and  Children«  20  Concord  Street.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Mrs.  Franklin  W.  Hopkins,  presi- 
dent, 210  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Page  689. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Man- 
hattan, page  293.     Omitted  from  index. 


Classified  Advertisements. 

Advertisemtnts  under  this  head^  two  lintt  0r  tnort 
witkoMt  display^  to  cents  a  line. 

THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
appeals  for  $40  to  aid  a  German  widow  seventy- 
three  year*  old.  Her  husband,  who  was  an 
engraver,  has  been  dead  for  thirty-five  years,  and  she 
has  «upported  herself  by  dressmaking  and  sewing 
until,  owing  to  sickness,  she  is  no  longer  able  to  do  so. 
She  is  now  awaiting  admission  to  a  home,  and  the 
money  for  which  appeal  is  made  is  to  be  used  to  meet 
her  living  expenses  until  she  is  received. 

The  Society  also  appeals  for  $39  to  pay  rent  during 
the  summer  months  for  a  deserving  German  widow 
who  has  three  children,  the  oldest  but  nine  years.  She 
has  been  moved  from  an  undesirable  tenement  to 
healthy,  cheerful  rooms,  and  while  she  is  making  all 
possible  exertion  for  herself,  she  can  not  cam  sufficient 
to  supply  the  needs  of  her  family. 

Any  money  for  these  cases  sent  to  the  Chsrity  Or- 
ganization Society.  105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  will 
be  duly  and  publicly  acknowledged. 


J 
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Sanitary  reform  is  in  the  air. 
Fresh  air  and  sunlight  are  increas- 
ingly in  evidence  as  specifics,  not 
only  for  disease  and  filth,  but  also 
for  pauperism  and  vice.  The  most 
conspicuous  official  recognition  of 
their  value  for  the  current,  year  is  the 
report  of  the  New  York  Tenement- 
House  Commission;  but  statute 
books,  magazine  and  newspaper 
columns,  and  volumes  of  proceed- 
ings of  medical  and  philanthropic 
bodies  are  enlivened  and  enriched  by 
welcome  indications  of  a  new  attitude 
toward  these  agencies,  rightly  called 
God's  greatest  gifts  to  man. 

The  Forum  for  April  contains  an 
article  on  the  English  Poor  Law  by 
the  former  chairman  of  the  Work- 
house Committee  of  Liverpool,  con- 
demning recent  changes  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  English  Poor 
Law,  and  emphasizing,  in  contrast 
with  these  changes,  the  necessity  of 
sanitary  legislation,  the  checking  of 
overcrowding  and  the  prevention  of 


the  one  hundred  thousand  deaths 
which  occur  each  year  in  England 
from  preventable  causes. 

A  letter  published  in  one  of  the 
daily  newspapers  protests  against 
the  acceptance  of  one  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie's libraries,  on  the  ground  that 
improved  sanitation  is  far  more  es- 
sential than  the  maintenance  of  such 
a  library  even  when  the  building  is 
given. 

The  suggestions  recently  published 
in  our  own  columns  for  the  benefit  of 
volunteer  workers  making  sanitary 
inspections  have  attracted  widespread 
attention. 

One  of  the  great  crusades  of  the 
immediate  future  is  to  be  that 
against  consumption  wherein  again 
the  principal  weapons  are  light  and 
sunshine,  coupled,  of  course,  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  with  medical  advice  and 
with  reasonable  precautions  against 
the  original  infection.  The  true 
philanthropist  is  the  one  who  makes 
possible  a  free  and  abundant  supply 
of  light  and  oxygen  in  the^  living, 
working  and  sleeping  rooms  of  all. 
There  is  need,  however,  for  another 
philanthropist  to  teach  rich  and  poor, 
landlord  and  tenant,  physician  and 
patient,  legislator  and  citizen,  the 
value  of  air  and  light. 


«  « 


At  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  held  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  1899,  there  were  frequent 
inquiries,  as  there  usually  are  at  the 
National  Conference,  concerning  the 
adaptation  of  organized  charity  to 
small  communities.  In  the  interval 
since  that  meeting  the  secretary  of 
the  Associated  Charities  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  has  collected  information  con- 
cerning the  actual  conditions  in 
eighty-three  cities  of  Ohio  of 
a  total  of  ninety  from  which 
information  was  sought.      In  Jan- 
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uary,  1900,  the  average  popu- 
lation of  these  cities  was  10,200. 
The  restilts  obtained  were  submitted 
to  the  Tenth  Annual  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  at  Dajrton 
in  October,  1900. 

Fifty-seven  correspondents  gave 
the  name  of  some  society  in  their  re- 
spective towns  that  claimed  to  look 
after  the  poor  in  their  homes  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Twelve  re- 
ported that  they  had  no  such  society 
and  an  equal  number  did  not  answer 
this  question.  The  principal  "recog- 
nized private  charitable  organiza- 
tions" in  fifty-two  cities  were  as  fol- 
lows: Women's  Relief  Corps,  four- 
teen cities ;  King's  Daughters,  four ; 
various  relief  and  benevolent  so- 
cieties apparently  not  affiliated  with 
any  religious  organization,  twelve; 
Needle- work  Guild,  two ;  Associated 
Charities,  so-called,  twelve;  Dorcas 
Society,  three;  Humane  Society, 
two;  Women's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  one;  Young  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  one; 
City  Mission,  one. 

Forty-one  cities  answered  the 
questions  concerning  the  scope  of 
their  work.  The  purpose  of  one  is 
"to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
poor;"  thirty-three  are  for  general 
relief ;  three  for  relief,  but  especially 
for  children.  One  of  the  principal 
objects  of  a  certain  society  is  "con- 
solidation of  all  relief  societies." 
One  is  organized  to  make  new  gar- 
ments for  the  poor;  one  looks  after 
the  interests  of  the  sick  poor,  while 
one  says  with  some  degree  of  am- 
biguity that  "their  society  does  what 
associated  charities  usually  do." 

It  was  discovered  that  men  are  the 
directors  or  principal  officers  in 
twelve  of  the  twenty-eight  societies 
which  were  organized  for  the  definite 
purpose  of  caring  for  the  poor  of  the 


community.  Twelve  have  only 
women  on  their  official  boards,  while 
the  remaining  four  have  men  for 
treasurers  or  other  positions  not  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  manage- 
ment. The  twenty  remaining  so- 
cieties from  which  information  was 
obtained  regarding  their  list  of  offi- 
cers are  in  charge  of  women,  but  in 
none  of  these  societies  apparently 
was  the  general  relief  of  the  poor  the 
primary  pturpose  of  the  organization. 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Fay's  paper  was 
supplemented  by  another  from  Mr. 
W.  S.  Eagleson,  superintendent  of 
the  Associated  Charities  of  Coltun- 
bus  on  the  Need  of  a  State  Com- 
mittee on  Organization  of  Asso- 
ciated Charities.  This  Committee 
after  discussion  was  duly  appointed 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Fay. 
The  duty  of  the  Committee  is  de- 
scribed as  follows:  To  create  a  de- 
sire for  improved  conditions  in  char- 
itable work ;  to  meet  this  desire  by 
furnishing  literature  and  informa- 
tion ;  to  advise  with  existing  organi- 
zations in  various  cities  and  to  in- 
fuse into  them  the  proper  spirit ;  and 
to  act  as  a  bureau  of  information 
upon  questions  which  may  perplex 
those  who  are  new  in  the  work  of 
organized  charity. 


A  tenement-house  exhibition  was 
held  at  the  Woman's  Institute,  in  Yon- 
kers,  last  week.  The  exhibit  con- 
sisted of  models  of  some  of  the  worst 
of  New  York's  tenement-houses, 
and  models,  also,  of  the  more  im- 
proved blocks  of  tenement-houses 
for  the  poor.  Many  large  photo- 
graphs were  exhibited  to  show  the 
contrast  in  the  conditions  in  which 
people  live  in  these  houses.  The 
conditions  under  which  the  poor  are 
housed  in  various  other  cities  of  this 
country  and  in  some  cities  in  Eng- 
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land,  Scotland,  and  other  European 
countries,  were  shown  by  hundreds 
of  other  photographs.  The  models 
and  pictures  displayed  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  New  York  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society,  which  loaned 
them  to  the  Institute  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

On  Monday  evening,  April  8,  an 
address  was  made  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
Veiller,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Tenement-House  Commission.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Veil- 
ler  said:  "It  seems  unnecessary  for 
tenement-houses  to  exist  in  a  city  of 
the  size  of  Yonkers.  The  tenement 
itself  is  a  bad  thing.  Chicago  has 
no  tenement-house  problem ;  Detroit 
has  none,  for  it  is  a  city  of  small 
homes.  Yet  in  Yonkers  a  large 
number  of  tenements  of  the  New 
York  style  have  already  been  built, 
and  Jhe  number  is  said  to  be  con- 
stantly increasing."  To  avert  this 
tendency  toward  the  creation  of 
slum  conditions,  Mr.  Veiller  advised, 
not  a  reform  movement  by  the  erec- 
tion of  model  tenements,  but  an  ef- 
fort to  secure  laws  that  will  prohibit 
the  putting  up  of  bad  tenements. 
He  said:  "It  is  within  your  power 
now  to  decide  whether  you  will  have 
a  decent  city  or  a  slum  city ;  a  city  of 
homes  or  a  city  of  tenements.  The 
results  may  not  be  immediate,  but  if 
you  see  the  good  results  in  ten  or 
twenty  years  you  may  be  satisfied. 
Get  the  right  kind  of  building  laws 
and  then  see  that  they  are  enforced." 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the 
Pauper  Institutions  Trustees  of  the 
City  of  Boston,  for  the  year  ending 
January  31,  1901,  has  recently  been 
received.  The  report  reviews  the 
effort  which  has  been  made  to  check 
vagrancy  through  offering  commit- 
ment to  the  State  Farm  at  Bridge- 


water,  instead  of  allowing  the 
vagrants  easy  admission  to  the  Alms- 
house on  Long  Island  during  a  few 
cold  months.  The  result  has  been 
a  decrease  in  the  applications  made 
for  admission  to  the  Almshouse  to 
such  an  extent  that  there  has  been  a 
distinct  loss  in  the  able-bodied  help 
about  the  institution,  which  has  in- 
creased the  per  capita  cost  of  main- 
tenance. The  second  time  applica- 
tion is  made  for  admission  to  the 
Almshouse,  the  applicant  may  be 
committed  to  the  State  Farm  for  a 
minimum  period  of  nine  months, 
where  he  is  subject  to  strict  disci- 
pline. 


Senator  Chilton's  bill,  prohibiting 
the  marriage  of  insane,  epileptic,  and 
idiotic  persons,  and  requiring  a  med- 
ical certificate  for  all  applicants  for 
marriage  licenses,  has  passed  both 
houses  of  the  Minnesota  Legislature. 
Amendments  were  adopted  making 
the  physician's  certificate  not  quite  so 
sweeping  as  it  had  been  originally, 
and  to  permit  the  marriage  of  any 
feeble-minded  person  over  forty-five, 
the  bill  originally  having  extended 
such  permission  only  to  women. 


The  Iowa  State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections,  which 
convened  in  Red  Oak,  April  4  to  6, 
was  well  attended,  and  a  source  of 
help  and  encouragement  to  the  char- 
ity workers  of  the  state.  The  next 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Iowa  City, 
the  date  not  having  been  fixed. 


«  « 


A  supplemental  tenement-house 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  Legislature 
on  April  15  by  Senator  White.  It 
modifies  the  bills  recently  passed  by 
providing  that  all  plans  for  tene- 
ments filed  up  to  April  12  shall  be 
valid  if  in  compliance  with  the  old 
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law,  if  excavations  are  commenced 
by  May  i,  and  if  the  first  tier  of 
beams  are  in  place  by  August  i. 
The  supplemental  bill  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  use  of  fireproof  wood 
in  tenements  and  does  away  with  the 
provision  in  the  present  law  requir- 
ing every  lavatory  to  open  upon  a 
hallway.  Senator  White  asked  that 
the  bill  go  to  a  third  reading  without 
reference.  Objection  was  made, 
and  it  went  to  the  Cities  Committee. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  last  week,  President 
William  R.  Stewart  of  New  York 
and  Vice-President  Enoch  V.  Stod- 
dard of  Rochester  were  unanimous- 
ly re-elected,  the  former  for  the 
ninth,  and  the  latter  for  the  eighth, 
consecutive  term. 

The  Stony  Wolde  Sanatorium 
Building  Fund  Committee  was  able 
to  report  on  April  15  that  $27,063.81 
had  been  raised  for  the  building  to 
be  erected  for  the  tuberculous  pa- 
tients of  New  York. 

The  House  of  Lords  of  England 
passed  a  bill,  March  15,  providing 
that  habitual  drunkenness  shall  be 
treated  as  persistent  cruelty,  and 
shall  entitle  a  wife  to  divorce.  The 
sale  of  liquors  to  inebriates  is  pro- 
hibited. 

The  Rev.  William  E.  McCord, 
headworker  of  the  Union  Settle- 
ment since  its  inception,  has  resigned 
his  place  to  enter  upon  pastoral 
work.  Mr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall, 
president  of  the  Council  of  the  Union 
Settlement  Association,  announces 
that  the  vacancy  has  been  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Gaylord 
Starin  White,  minister  of  the  City 
Park  Branch  of  the  First  Presby- 


terian Church  of  Brooklyn,  who  will 
assume  his  new  duties  next  month. 


*  * 


The  Loomis  Sanatorium,  Sullivan 
County,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  had 
built  an  addition  in  the  form  of  a 
charitable  annex.  The  patients  in 
this  part  of  the  institution  are 
charged  $5  a  week  and  receive 
— over  and  above  their  board, 
lodging,  medical  attendance,  medi- 
cines, and  laundry — the  same  treat- 
ment in  the  way  of  scientific  cure 
and  supervision  as  in  the  main 
sanatorium.  The  deficit  between 
the  $5  a  week  charged  to  the  pa- 
tients and  the  actual  cost  of  main- 
tenance is  made  up  by  a  maintenance 
fund  raised  annually  by  subscription. 
Dr.  J.  Edward  Stubbert,  physician 
irk  charge  at  the  main  sanatorium, 
visits  the  annex  once  a  week  as  con- 
sulting physician,  while  two  of  its 
resident  house  physicians  constitute 
the  regular  visiting  staff,  making 
daily  visits  and  keeping  regular 
office  hours  at  the  annex.  The 
nurses  are  furnished  from  the  train- 
ing school  at  the  main  sanatorium. 
The  annex  has  a  capacity  for  twenty- 
four  patients,  and  at  present  con- 
tains twelve.  It  is  hoped  that  funds 
may  be  raised  to  enlarge  the  insti- 
tution, so  that  many  more  patients 
may  be  cared  for.  The  various 
medical  examiners  for  the  main 
sanatorium  will  also  examine  appli- 
cants for  admission  to  the  annex, 
but  the  rules  for  receiving  only  in- 
cipient cases  are  even  more  rigor- 
ously enforced  in  the  case  of  the  lat- 
ter establishment  than  in  that  of  the 
former. 


*  * 


The  Fellow  Citizenship  Associa- 
tion of  the  East  Side  House  Settle- 
ment held  a  meeting,  April  1 1,  at  the 
Settlement   House,   at  the   foot  of 
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East  Seventy-sixth  Street.  The  top- 
ic for  discussion  was,  "The  Needs  of 
Our  Neighborhood."  This  neigh- 
borhood comprises  the  district  east 
of  Lexington  Avenue,  between  Six- 
ty-fifth and  Eighty-third  Streets. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  F. 
L.  Foster,  the  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation; Mr.  E.  P.  Wheeler,  Mr. 
Clarence  Gordon,  Mr.  M.  L.  Schal- 
lek,  Mr.  F.  Clune,  Mr.  G.  A.  Weiss, 
and  Dr.  F.  H.  Dillingham.  Letters 
were  read  from  the  Hon.  Miles  M. 
O'Brien,  Commissioner  Michael 
Murphy,  and  others. 

Mr.  Clarence  Gordon  stated  that 
the  district  under  consideration  con- 
tained a  population  of  103,005. 
With  seven  public  schools,  seventeen 
churches,  and  216  saloons  in  the  dis- 
trict, this  means  that  there  is  one 
public  school  for  every  14,715  per- 
sons, one  church  for  659,  and  one 
saloon  for  476. 


*  * 

* 


Dr.  Samuel  G.  Smith  of  St. 
Paul  will  speak  on  May  9,  the  open- 
ing night  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correction,  on 
"The  Heart  of  the  Problem." 


«  * 


Ground  has  been  broken  for  a 
new  hospital  at  the  Hebrew  Orphan 
Asyliun.  At  the  present  time  the 
hospital  facilities  are  in  the  main 
building.  The  new  hospital  will 
have  separate  wards  for  various 
diseases,  and  occupy  a  site  at  a  con- 
venient distance  from  the  other 
buildings.  It  is  also  to  be  a  quar- 
antine station  for  new  inmates.  The 
cost  will  be  about  $80,000. 


* 


Dr.  William  H.  Allen,  who  has 
been  an  instructor  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  appointed 
General  Secretary  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association   of   New 


Jersey.  Dr.  Allen  will  attend  the 
Summer  School  in  Philanthropic 
Work  in  New  York  City,  and  will 
spend  the  following  month  in  study- 
ing methods  cefore  entering  actively 
upon  the  duties  of  his  new  position 
on  September  i.  Dr.  Allen  is  a 
graduate  of  Carleton  College,  and 
has  had  graduate  study  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  Chicago,  Leipsic,  Berlin, 
and  Pennsylvania,  taking  his  Ph.  D. 
at  the  latter  institution. 


*   it 


The  Assembly  has  passed  Senator 
Hennessey's  bill  providing  for  the 
construction  of  a  hospital  by  New 
York  City,  in  the  borough  of  the 
Bronx,  the  cost  not  to  exceed  $200,- 
000. 

Senator  Wilcox's  bill  providing 
for  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Parole 
to  parole  prisoners  confined  in  the 
state  prisons  and  the  Eastern  Re- 
formatory at  Elmira  has  passed. 
The  parole  officers  are  to  assist 
paroled  prisoners  in  obtaining  em- 
ployment and  to  visit  and  exercise 
supervision  over  them.  The  salary 
of  the  parole  officers  is  not  to  exceed 
$1,200. 


*  * 


The  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Lizzie  A. 
Mascho- Williams,  filed  for  probate 
April  4,  bequeaths  $10,000  to  St. 
Rose's  Free  Home  for  Incurable 
Cancer,  426  Cherry  Street,  and 
$5,000  to  the  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor  for  the  Home  for  the  Aged  at 
Bushwick  and  De  Kalb  Avenues, 
Brooklyn. 


*  « 


The  Benevolent  Society  of  Divine 
Providence,  with  its  principal  office 
in  New  York  City,  made  application 
April  I  to  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities for  permission  to  incorporate. 
The  objects  of  the  proposed  cor- 
poration are  the  care  and  education 
of  the  orphan  and  other  destitute 
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children  of  Cuba.  The  directors  are 
Archbishop  Corrigan,  Bishop  Far- 
ley, Messrs.  John  D.  Crimmins, 
Joseph  F.  Daly,  George  D.  Mackey, 
James  McMahon  of  New  York  City, 
and  Bishop  Sbaretti  of  Havana. 


*  ^ 


The  New  York  Mission  and 
Tract  Society  has  completed  plans 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Day  Nurs- 
ery at  632  Fifth  Street.  As  soon  as 
suitable  temporary  quarters  can  be 
secured  for  the  work  of  the  nursery, 
the  building  now  occupied  will  be 
torn  down  and  a  new  structure 
erected.  The  new  building  will  be 
fireproof  throughout,  and  special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  sanitary 
arrangements,  which,  on  account  of 
the  low  land  upon  which  the  build- 
ing is  built,  have  hitherto  been  un- 
satisfactory. The  new  building, 
when  completed,  will  cost  $25,000. 


*  « 


The  taxes  levied  on  legacies  to  re- 
ligious, literary,  charitable,  or  educa- 
tional societies  of  institutions,  by  the 
War  Revenue  Law,  have  been  dis- 
continued since  the  passage  of  the 
amendment  to  that  measure  on 
March  2.  Bills  are  now  pending  in 
the  New  York  Legislature  providing 
for  the  abolition  of  similar  taxes  un- 
der existing  state  law. 


A  SUCCCSSrUL  EXPCRIMCNf. 


In  December,  1897,  the  daily 
press  published  extracts  from  the  re- 
port of  the  New  York  County  Visit- 
ing Committee  of  the  State  Char- 
ities Aid  Association  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  public  charities  of  this 
city  during  the  preceding  year.  One 
of  those  statements  attracted  wide- 
spread attention.  It  was  to  the  ef- 
fect that  of  366  infants  under  six 


months  of  age,  admitted  to  the  In- 
fants' Hospital  during  the  year  1896, 
but  twelve  remained  alive  on  April 
15,  1897,  a  mortality  rate  of  ninety- 
six  and  seven-tenths  per  cent 

One  generous  woman,  distressed 
at  the  thought  of  so  much  suffering 
on  the  part  of  the  innocent  and  help- 
less, offered  to  contribute  $1,000 
towards  some  plan  for  improving 
the  condition  of  these  children,  par- 
ticularly the  foundlings,  among 
whom  the  mortality  had  always  been 
higher  than  among  any  other  class. 
Other  friends  came  forward,  one  of 
whom  has  contributed  $500  each 
year.  The  plan  suggested  by  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  was 
that  the  foundlings  should  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  possible  after  their 
reception  at  the  Infants'  Hospital 
to  carefully  selected  country  fam- 
ilies, who  should  be  paid  a  reason- 
able sum  for  their  care,  and  that  as 
soon  as  the  children  became  healthy 
and  strong,  they  should  be  provided, 
if  possible,  with  permanent  homes  by 
adoption.  This  plan  had  been  in 
very  successful  operation  for  many 
years  in  Massachusetts  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
was  also  interested  in  any  endeavor 
to  arrest  such  a  death  rate,  and  a 
joint  committee  of  the  two  societies 
was  appointed.  This  Committee 
submitted  to  Hon.  John  W.  Keller, 
then  recently  appointed  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Charities  for  the 
boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  an  offer  to  transfer  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  foundlings  to  se- 
lected boarding  homes  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Commissioner  promptly 
accepted  the  offer,  agreeing  to  pay 
$2  per  week  per  capita  towards  the 
board  of  the  children,  the  Committee 
to  meet  the  additional  expense  for 
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board,  to  provide  the  services  of  an  the  minds  of  the  Committee  whether 
agent,  meeting  her  salary  and  ex-  the  greater  favor  is  conferred  upon 
penses,  and  also  the  expenses  for  the  homeless  child  or  upon  the  child- 
medicines,  special  foods,  physicians'  less  home,  when  the  two  are  brought 
services,  undertakers'  services,  cloth-  together. 

ing,    printing,    etc.      The    number  The  valuable  results  of  the  work 

under  the  care  of  the  Committee  was  have  been  promptly  recognized  by 

not  to  exceed  twenty-five  at  any  one  the  public  authorities,   and   it  has 

time.  been  extended  from  time  to  time  at 

The  work  was  begun  in  April,  their  request. 

1898.       During  the  first  year  the  

mortality  was  much  less  than  it  had  PtNWNGJLEGlSUTlON. 

previously  been  in  the  Infants'  Hos-  ^he  following  bills  of  interest  to 

pital.     A  still  further  reduction  was  ^^^^^^^  ^f  Charities  are  now  pend- 

secured  during  the  second  and  third  ^      j^  ^^e  Legislature : 

years        The  mortality  among  the  %    ^^  j^urass  in  the  Assembly: 

foundlings  boarding  under  the  care  providing  for  the  establishment  of 

of  the  Committee  has  been  as  fol-  ^  p^^lic  park  in  the  Sixteenth  Ward 

*^^^  •                                        Mortality  ^^  ^^^  Borough  of  Manhattan,  to  be 

During  the  year  endinsr  March  31, 1899... SSA  percent!  knOWn   aS   GrCCnwich   Park. 

During  the  year  ending  March  31,  iQoo...3itSr  -n       -h/r        tt                       '^io^ 

During  the  year  ending  March  31. 1901...  i8A  "  By  Mr.  Heunessy  lu  the  Senate: 
As  to  the  second  part  of  its  work.  For  the  cancellation  and  annul- 
the  providing  of  carefully  selected  "i^nt  of  assessments  for  public  im- 
permanent homes  by  adoption,  the  provements  against  the  real  estate 
Committee  has  been  equally  sue-  oi  religious  corporations  in  the 
cessful.  The  number  of  children  borough  of  the  Bronx, 
placed  in  free  permanent  homes  has  By  Mr.  Trainor  in  the  Senate  and 
been  as  follows :  by  Mr.  Sullivan  in  the  Assembly : 

During  the  year  ending  March  3M899 ,  ^^^     the     incorporation     of     the     In- 

nlirlSS  l£!  JiJr  !«3!;f  SJJIJh  ^'' '^ '^  ebriate's  Home  for  New  York  City, 

Liuring  the  year  ending  March  31, 1901 32  •          r        «      r          1               • 

—  and  to  provide  funds  for  the  mam- 
It  has  been  found  that  there  are  ^^^^^^e  thereof. 

large  numbers  of  childless  families  ^^  y^^  ^^DING  apwl  I3. 

— many  of  them  in  very  comfortable  

circumstances  —  who  are  not  only  As  compared  with  the  numbers 
willing  but  anxious  to  receive  these  who  applied  for  work  at  the  Wood- 
children  into  their  hearts  and  homes,  yard  during  the  winter  months,  com- 
as their  very  own.  In  fact,  this  paratively  few  are  now  seeking  such 
feature  of  the  work  has  been  a  source  employment.  During  the  week 
of  continual  surprise  and  delight  to  under  review,  232  Woodyard  tickets 
all  connected  with  it.  The  excellent  were  presented.  In  the  Workrooms, 
character  and  circumstances  of  the  60  days'  work  were  provided.  The 
families,  the  heartiness  of  the  wel-  women  were  each  given  forty  cents 
come  they  have  extended  to  the  chil-  in  cash  and  their  dinner  for  their 
dren,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  work.  The  Laundry  employed  38 
the  strongest  attachments  have  been  women  for  periods  aggfregating 
formed,  are  most  gratifying.  It  131^  days.  The  value  of  the  work 
has  come  to  be  an  open  question  in  done  amounted  to  $195.68. 
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The  Registration  Bureau  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  an- 
swered 88  requests  for  information, 
and  sent  out  114  confidential  re- 
ports. Records  of  1 1 1  new  families 
were  enrolled,  and  68  old  record 
cases  were  reopened.  The  investi- 
gating agents  made  492  visits. 

At  the  Joint  Application  Bureau 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  new  appli- 
cations were  received  from  18  fam- 
ilies and  recurrent  applications  from 
8  families,  with  homes  in  the  city. 
The  applications  from  homeless  per- 
sons numbered  37,  of  whom  5  were 
new. 

In  the  District  Offices,  12  new 
cases  were  enrolled  during  the  week 
under  review,  and  the  total  number 
of  cases  under  the  care  of  the  Dis- 
trict Committees  was  1,285.  Four- 
teen Workroom  tickets  and  125 
Woodyard  tickets  were  distributed, 
and  employment  in  the  Laundry  was 
furnished  to  9  women.  The  mon- 
ey expended  as  intermediary  on  ac- 
count of  special  cases  amounted  to 
$171.32. 


During  the  week  ending  April  13, 
the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  received  73 
cases,  ID  of  which  came  through  the 
Joint  Application  Bureau.  Of  the 
total  number  52  were  applications 
for  relief,  21  being  requests  for  in- 
vestigation only.  The  disburse- 
ments for  relief  amounted  to 
$464.56,  being  $285.75  for  food  sup- 
plies, $17.25  rent  paid  for  appli- 
cants, $18.65  transportation  fur- 
nished, and  $142.91  for  other  relief, 
including  cash  for  sundries,  furni- 
ture purchased,  coal,  meals,  lodg- 
ings, etc.  From  the  Storeroom,  19 
pairs  of  new  shoes  were  furnished. 


and    147   garments,   old   and   new. 
The  visitors  made  955  visits. 

At  the  People's  Baths,  2,294  baths 
were  taken  during  the  week  ending 
April  14;  1,792  by  men,  206  by 
women,  and  296  by  children. 


The  whole  nimiber  of  applicants 
at  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Char- 
ities during  the  week  ending  April 
13  was  214,  of  whom  36  had  never 
before  been  on  the  records  of  the  So- 
ciety. Of  the  whole  number,  37 
were  single  men,  19  single  women, 
80  married  persons,  47  widows,  9 
widowers,  and  22  deserted. 

In  the  Woodyard,  emplo)rment 
was  furnished  to  53  men.  Seventy- 
five  women  were  employed  in  the 
Laundry,  3  of  them  for  the  first 
time.  In  the  Workrooms  for  un- 
skilled women,  82  women  were 
given  employment,  of  whom  17  re- 
ceived such  employment  for  the  first 
time.  The  Bureau  procured  for  its 
beneficiaries,  outside  of  its  own  in- 
dustrial department,  99  days'  work. 


From  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  60  persons  were  sent  to 
the  City  Almshouse  and  27  to  the 
State  Almshouse  at  Flatbush,  to  be 
cared  for  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities.  Eight  children  over  2 
years  of  age  and  27  under  2  were 
sent  to  the  Infants'  Hospital  on  Ran- 
dall's Island.  The  number  of  hos- 
pital cases  sent  out  for  investiga- 
tion was  256.  Seventeen  railway 
transportation  tickets  were  granted. 

At  the  office  of  the  examining 
physician  for  outdoor  poor,  308  pa- 
tients were  examined.  Of  these  168 
were  sent  to  the  City  Hospital,  67 
to  the  Metropolitan  Hospital,  22  to 
the  Dispensary,  7  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Outdoor  Poor,  30  to 
Bellevue  Hospital,  i  to  Willard 
Parker  Hospital,  5  to  the  Colored 
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Home  and  Hospital,  and  8  returned 
home. 

Superintendent  George  W.  Blair 
of  the  Department  of  Outdoor  Poor 
states  that  there  are  practically  no 
vacancies  in  the  medical  and  surgical 
wards  of  the  city's  hospitals. 

The  Cornell  Medical  Dispensary 
has  treated  about  150  patients  per 
day  during  the  past  week.  The  dis- 
pensary was  opened  on  January  7, 
and  since  that  time  it  has  treated 
some  2,100  patients. 

At  Bellevue  Hospital,  504  persons 
were  admitted  and  475  discharged 
The  number  of  deaths  was  35.     On 
April  15  there  remained  under  treat- 
ment in  the  hospital  807  patients. 

* 

The  report  of  the  examiners  of 
cases  in  private  hospitals  for  whom 
application  had  been  made  for  pub- 
lic support  is  at  hand  for  the  quarter 
ending  March  31,  1901.  The  re- 
port shows  that  out  of  3,698  cases 
investigated,  2,797  were  approved 
and  901  disapproved.  St.  Francis 
Hospital  had  336  cases  that  were 
approved  and  91  that  were  disap- 
proved ;  Mt.  Sinai,  326  cases  ap 
proved  and  119  disapproved;  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital,  253  cases  ap- 
proved, 51  disapproved;  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital,  240  cases  approved,  57 
disapproved;  Flower  Hospital,  213 
cases  approved,  9  disapproved ;  New 
York  Post  Graduate  Hospital,  190 
cases  approved,  62  disapproved;  J. 
Hood  Wright  Hospital,  174  cases 
approved,  33  disapproved. 

Of  the  901  cases  disapproved,  the 
reasons  were  as  follows:  Non-resi- 
dents, 124;  immigrants,  49;  un- 
known at  residence  given,  145;  in- 
sufficent  history,  139;  able  to  pay, 
200;  referred  to  Department  hos- 
pitals, 6;  not  emergency,  230;  de- 
clined treatment,  8. 


HENRY    ARDE5N, 

Japanese  Art  Objects, 
Novelties  in  Silks  for  Ladies'  Use, 
Silk  Crepes  and  Grass  Linens, 
Pillow  Covers,  Etc., 

38  WEST  2SD  STREET. 


New  York  Medical  College 
and  Hospital  for  Women, 

19  WEST  lOist  STREET, 
BetwMfl  CMtral  Park  West  Md  HnhuUmm  A 


maintains: 

(z.)— The  onlj  college  in  the  State  ezchishreW  for 
the  education  of  fM^M^M  in  medicine.  Dr.  M.  Bbixk 
Brown,  Dean. 

(a.)— A  hospital  (medical  and  surgical)  for  women 
and  children.  Patients  charged  according  to  ability 
to  ^y,  or  free  if  necessary ;  supported  by  board  of 
patients  and  voluntary  contributions. 

C3.)— Dispensary  for  women  and  children;  open  from 
9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  pi.  Women  physicians  only  in 
attendance. 

(4.)— Obstetrical  out  department ;  staff  of  so  women 
physicians  attend  the  nerdy  poor  women  in  their  own 
homes  during  confinement.  Cards  for  free  attendance 
may  be  obtained  from  the  resident  phjrsidan. 

Mmry  Knox  Boblnson,  President. 
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jThc  House  of  Rpstj 

I      FOR  CONSUMPTIVES,       f 

I  40  Broathvayr  New  York  City.    | 

S  WooDBURV  G.  Lancdon,  President.  5 

2         Lbwis  G.  Morris,  Vice-President.  S 

£  Howard  Townsend,  Secretary,  g 

S  Andrew  C.  Zabriskib,  Treasurer  S 

S  S 

S  TRUSTEES t  \ 

?  Woodbury  G.  Langdon.  Tames  Pott,  Robert  • 
E  Watte,  M.D.,  Lewis  G.  Morris,  Wm.  Harold  = 
S  Brown,  F.  Aug.  Schermerhorn,  Andrew  C.  Za.  • 
EbrisKie,  C.  Vanderbilt,  Rev.  Ed  i  und  Guilbcrt.S 
5D.D.,  P.  Cooper  Hewitt.  Robert  B.  Suckley,| 
:  Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  D.D.,  Howard  Townsend,  5 
:  Chas.  Frederick  Hoffman,  H.  C.  von  Post,  Hen-  S 
E  ry  C.  Montgomery.  S 

i  The  Trustees  desire  to  call  the  attention  \ 
\  of  the  public  to  the  fact  that  this  corpora-  S 
r  tion  maintains  its  organization,  and  that  \ 
Eits  place  of  business  is  a^  40  Broadway,: 
S  New  York  City.  It  is  prepared  to  receive  | 
E  and  use  all  donations  or  legacies,  and  to  | 
E  apply  the  sarae  to  the  care  of  Consnmp-  \ 
S  tives  and  persons  affected  with  other  bron*  S 
E  chial  and  pulmonary  complaints.  i 
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PmilUJUd  Evrry  Saturday  Two  Dalian  a    Yiar 

Vol,  VI                                    April  17,  1901  No.  17 

COMIIWIS  discovered  evidence,  however,  show- 

ing  that  New  York  estabHshed  a  pub- 

i!!!"!!'^  ^^af!^  "  ***^-  "'  lie  almshouse  as  early  as  1655,  when 

2:^  Of  S  ni;rSfc.^i.  Pfci.  '^  ^he  population  of  the  town  was  about 

,,awplj  1^,^  1,000,  and  that  it  was  probably  lo- 

A  JawU  frotactory ''....  349  cated  between  Astoria  and  Bowery 

TtiESARCKANT  Portrait  OF  Mr.  Loch- 3sa  Bay  Beach,  on  Long  Island.     The 

An  Unhusinessuke  Financial  Report..  353  evidence  is  found  in  a  minute  of  the 

The  Penny  Provident  Fund 354  Council  of  New  Amsterdam  on  the 

Thh  Brooklyn  Bureau  OF  Charities...  355  application  of  the  Overseers  of  the 

Tfc»  jMNito  CMirt  Law  ta  IKmI. 358  p^or  relative  to  land  on  Long  Island. 

^I^t:*.^!!!:'**!:!.*-!-*^-'' '"  which  reads  as  foUows: 

ft^WkbidtogApriiao..., 3S9  Thursday,  the  3d  of  June,  1655. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Johannes  Mee-apo- 

IK  ™sr  ™tlC  ullSWWSt  l«  AMBdC..  ^^,^^  „i„is,„  here,  and  Johannis 
de  Peyster,  deacon  and  schepen  of 

The  credit  for  the  first  public  alms-  this  city,  appeared  before  the  coun- 

house  established  in  this  country  has  cil  and  stated  in  behalf  of  the  Board 

formerly  been  supposed  to  belong  to  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor  in  this  city 

Boston.     Mr.  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  that  said  board  had  some  time  agv 

secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Char-  ^"S^^*  ^°\  the  behalf  and  best  of  the 

.  .       .    ,  .                     ,          .  ,    .  „,  poor  a  certain  bouwery  situate  on  tlie 

■ties,  in  his  monograph,  entitled    In-  ^ther  side  of  Hell  Gate,  and  that  the 

stitutional  Care  of  Destitute  Adults,"  Honorable   Director-General    Petrns 

which  was  recently  published  in  the  Stuyvesant  had  given  to  the  board  a 

Charities  Review,  tells  how  Mr.  P'^ce  of  land  near  the  said  bouwery. 

Henry   Webb   bequeathed   £100   in  ^^''^'^  ^""^'^  ^^^y  intended  in  time 

,iic^  1..1...            £  -n    ^        it  to   turn    into   a   new   plantation   or 

IDOO  to  the  town  01  Boston,  to  be  1                   1        ^  j>  H             1     * 

ly  I.  s  i,««u  u.  iJu=L«i.,  lu  uc  ixjuwery,  when  God  s  blessing  had 

used  in  caring  for  the  poor,  with  increased  their  stock  of  cattle.  They 

which   money    a    public    almshouse  find  now,  however,  that  this  piece  of 

was  maintained.  land  or  a  part  of  it  had  afterward 

At  the  time  the  monograph  was  '>«^"  S'"'^"  to  one  Abraham  Rycken, 

written,  Mr.  Hebberd  had  been  un-  *'"*  ^^  ^^^  f  "^  ^^^'  ^'"i'f^"  "^  f  '^''J 

. ,         _    .            ,      r        .  maxi,  who  has  no  more  than  what  he 

able  to  find  records  of  such  an  in-  ^^^  ^arn  with  his  hands,  they  are 

stitution  m   New  York  at  a  date  neither  able  nor  willing  to  disturb 

earlier  than  1734.     He  has  recently  him;  yet  they  have  cause  to  remon- 
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strate,  because  the  said  Abr.  Rycken 
closed  up  and  fenced  in  a  public  road, 
which  had  been  in  use  as  such  for 
many  years,  to  the  great  prejudice 
and  disadvantage  of  the  said  bouw- 
ery  of  the  poor.  They  request  there- 
fore most  respectfully  that  the  said 
Abr.  Rycken  be  directed  and  ordered 
to  remove  the  posts  and  rails  or  palli- 
sades  erected  by  him  and  to  make 
the  road  and  then  leave  it  as  it  has 
been  formerly  and  long  before  he 
came  there. 

They  give  also  to  understand  that 
the  small  island  obliquely  opposite 
the  said  poor  farm,  commonly  called 
Hulicken  or  Borger  Joris's  Island, 
would  be  very  suitable,  useful,  and 
profitable  to  their  board  for  the  pas- 
turing of  their  pigs  and  cattle,  and 
requested,  therefore,  that  if  it  had 
not  been  given  to  others  it  might  be 
granted  and  given  to  the  board  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

The  honorable  council  reply  that 
a  committee  shall  be  appointed  to 
proceed  and  inspect  the  road  closed 
up  by  Abraham  Rycken;  as  to  the 
island,  it  has  been  granted  away  a 
long  time  ago. 

Done  at  New  Amsterdam  in  N.  N. 
Date  as  above. 


CHARITABLE  USES  AND  TRUSTS. 

An  interesting  decision  relative 
to  charitable  bequests  and  trusts  has 
"been  handed  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Jules  Racine 
and  Richard  A.  Schnabel,  as  execu- 
tors of  and  trustees  under  the  last 
will  and  testament  of  John  Daniel 
Brez,  deceased,  plaintiffs,  versus 
Elizabeth  Aline  Gillet  and  John  C. 
DaVies,  as  Attornev-General  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  defendants. 


William    H.     Willis,     Esq.,    as 

referee,    rendered    the    decision   of 

which  the  synopsis  is  given  below, 
and  from  which  there  was  no  appeal. 
In  his  statement  he  reviewed  the 
history  of  the  doctrine  of  Charitable 
Uses  and  Trusts  with  respect  to  in- 
definiteness,  uncertainty  *  of  bene- 
ficiary, and  perpetuity.  He  notes 
also  the  extent  to  whidh  the  English 
rule  has  been  adopted  in  New  York 
and  its  gradual  repudiation.  In  the 
decision  it  is  held  that: 

The  statute  of  1893  restored  the 
English  doctrine,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  full  power  to  administer 
charitable  trusts  indefinite  as  to 
beneficiaries  and  uncertain  as  to 
trustees;  it  may  apply  the  cy  pres 
doctrine  to  approximate  the  inten- 
tion of  testator. 

A  bequest  of  "one  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  poor  of  New  York,"  up- 
held as  the  gift  of  a  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Supreme  Court. 

A  direction  to  executors  and 
trustees  to  apply  the  residue  of  tes- 
tator's estate  "to  purposes  of  charity 
or  religion  of  the  Protestant  faith 
only;  or,  better  still,  to  education 
and  art  applied  to  industry.  .  .  . 
Said  income  to  be  devoted  and  dis- 
tributed by  said  executors  or 
trustees,  or  by  a  society  to  be  or- 
ganized for  that  purpose,  accord- 
ing to  their  best  judgment  and  the 
wants  of  the  times,"  upheld  as  a 
perpetual,  public,  or  charitable 
trust,  with  discretionary  power  in  the 
executors  as  trustees,  to  determine, 
within  the  general  limits  indicated, 
the  purposes  to  which  the  income 
of  the  fund  should  be  applied,  and 
with  power  to  substitute  as  trustee 
of  such  trust  a  duly  incorporated 
society  authorized  to  receive  the 
fund. 
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PKLIMIN4RY  PROGRAM  OF  THE  SUMMER 
SCHOOL  IN  PIHL4NTNR0PIC  WORK. 


CONDUCTED    BY    THE    CHARITY    OR- 
GANIZATION  SOCIETY   IN   NEW 
YORK   CITY. 


JUNE   17  TO  JULY  27,    I9OI. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  in  the 
Library  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  in  the  United  Charities 
Building,  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-second  Street,  New  York, 
at  8.30  o'clock,  six  mornings  in  the 
week.  The  first  half  hour  will  be 
devoted  to  discussion  of  the  pre- 
ceding day's  work. 

Monday,  June  17 — 8.30  a.  m. 
Preliminary  meeting  for  registra- 
tion. 

10  A.  M.  Visit  to  the  Application 
Bureau,  United  Charities  Building. 

8  p.  M.  Social  meeting  in  the  Li- 
brary. Opening  addresses:  "The 
Purposes  of  the  School."  Mr.  Rob- 
•ert  W.  de  Forest,  president  of  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization 
Society. 

"Requirements  for  Social  Service." 
The  Rev.  James  M.  Pullman,  D.D., 
president  of  the  Associated  Char- 
ities, Lynn,  Mass. 

Tuesday,  June  18 — 9  a.  m. 
"What  a  Charity  Worker  is  Ex- 
pected To  Do."  Mr.  Frank  Tucker, 
general  agent  of  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor. 

"The  facilities  available  to  mem- 
bers of  the  school  in  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  in  the  United 
Charities  Building,  and  in  the  city." 
Mr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  general 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society. 

10.30.  Visit  to  the  Registration 
Bureau,  United  Charities  Building. 


11.30.  Assignments  to  District 
Work. 

THE   TREATMENT    OF    NEEDY    FAMI- 
LIES  IN   THEIR   HOMES. 

Three  weeks  to  this  topic.  Dr. 
Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  president  of  the 
Charities  Commissioners  in  Balti- 
more, in  charge  during  the  first  week. 

Wednesday,  June  19 — "The  Right 
View  of  the  First  Request  for  Aid"  : 
( a. )  "The  First  Interview  in  the  Of- 
fice." Mrs.  F.  P.  Strickland.  (6.) 
"The  First  Interview  in  the  Home." 
Mrs.  E.  V.  H.  Mansell.     Discussion. 

Thursday,  June  20 — "The  Uses 
and  Limitations  of  Investigation." 
Dr.  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett.  Discus- 
sion and  visits  by  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  school  with  the  agents 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 

Friday,  June  21 — A  discussion  of 
the  standard  of  living  and  the  distri- 
bution of  income  among  the  poor. 

Saturday,  June  22 — Summary  of 
the  work  of  the  preceding  week  by 
members  of  the  school. 

Monday,  June  24 — "The  Inculca- 
tion of  Right  Habits  of  Life  in  the 
Family,  through  the  Teaching  of 
Children" :  (a.)  "The  Formation  of 
Right  Ideals  Among  Girls."  Miss 
Grace  Dodge,  president  of  the  Work- 
ing Girls'  Association.  1(fc.)  "The 
Formation  of  Right  Ideals  Among 
Boys."  Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds, 
head  worker  in  the  University  Set 
tlement. 

Tuesday,  June  25 — ^A  discussion 
of  emplo)rment  and  industrial  train- 
ing, with  reports  by  members  of  the 
school  upon  selected  institutions. 

Wednesday,  June  26 — "Unusual 
Forms  of  Aid."  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frank- 
el,  superintendent  of  the  United  He- 
brew Charities.  A  discussion  of 
the  uses  and  limitations  of  material 
relief — ^when  to  give  it,  where  to  se- 
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cure  it,  etc.     A  discussion  of  public 
outdoor  relief. 

Thursday,  June  2j — "The  Treat- 
ment of  Sickness  in  the  Home." 
Miss  Lilian  D.  Wald,  head  worker  in 
the  Nurses'  Settlement. 

Friday,  June  28 — ^'The  Develop- 
ment of  Habits  of  Thrift."  Ad- 
dresses, and  a  study  of  the  Penny 
Provident  Fund  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society.  A  report  in 
detail  upon  one  of  the  savings  banks. 

Saturday,  June  2Q — "The  Eradi- 
cation of  Tuberculosis."  Dr.  Her- 
mann M.  Biggs,  bacteriologist  of 
the  Department  of  Health',  New 
York.  Summary  and  review  of  the 
week. 

Monday,  July  i — "The  Develop- 
ment and  Organization  of  a  Dis- 
trict Committee."  Miss  Mary  E. 
Richmond,  general  secretary  of  the 
Society  for  Organizing  Charity, 
Philadelphia. 

Tuesday,  July  2 — "How  to  Help 
Others  to  do  Personal  Work."  Miss 
Zilpha  D.  Smith,  general  secretary 
of  the  Associated  Charities,  Boston. 

Wednesday,  July  ? — "The  Co- 
operation of  Charitable  Societies" : 
(a.)  "In  Dealing  with  Families." 
Miss  Mary  Wilcox  Brown,  general 
secretary  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  Baltimore.  (&.)  "In 
Dealing  with  Civic  and  Legislative 
Matters."  Mr.  Edward  T.  Devine, 
general  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization   Society. 

Thursday,  July  4 — Visit  to  one 
of  the  charitable  institutions  out  of 
the  city. 

Friday,  July  5 — "Co-operation  of 
Pastors  and  Churches  with  each 
Other  in  Philanthropic  Work."  Mr. 
Frederi<p  Almy,  general  secretary 
of  the  Qiarity  Organization  Society, 
Buffalo. 

Saturday,  July  6 — An  address  by 


Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis.     Summary  and 
review  of  the  week. 

THE  CARE  OF  DEPENDENT,  NEGLECT- 
ED, AND  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN. 

One  week  to  this  topic.  Mr. 
Homer  Folks,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion, in  charge.  Visits  will  be  made 
to  several  typical  institutions. 

Monday,  July  8 — *  Institutional 
and  Placing-out  Methods  in  Caring 
for  Children."     Mr.  Folks. 

Tuesday,  July  p — **When  Chil- 
dren should  be  Removed  from  their 
Homes."  Mr.  E.  J.  Butler,  New 
York. 

Wednesday,  July  10 — "The  Care 
of  Neglected  and  Wayward  Chil- 
dren." Mr.  Charles  L.  Birtwell,  sec- 
retary of  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
Boston. 

Thursday,  July  11 — *Tossible  Im- 
provements in  Institutional  Care  of 
Children."  Mr.  Walter  S.  UflFord, 
superintendent  of  inspection  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Friday,  July  12  —  "Children's 
Courts  and  Probation  Systems."  A 
discussion  of  the  systems  in  Chicago 
and  in  Boston. 

Saturday,  July  /j — Summary  and 
review  of  the  week. 

MEDICAL  CHARITIES. 

Two  days  to  this  topic — Mon- 
day, July  15,  and  Saturday,  July  20. 
Dr.    Silas    F.    Hallock   in   charge. 

Monday,  July  i^ — A  discussion 
of  the  proper  sphere  of  the  state  and 
of  private  effort  in  medical  charity. 
Visits  to  selected  public  institutions, 
and  reports  from  members  of  the 
school. 


THE 


CARE        OF 


INSTITUTIONAL 
ADULTS. 

Four  days  to  this  topic — ^July  16 
to  July  19.     Prof.  Samuel  McCune 
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Lindsay  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  charge. 

Tuesday,  July  i6 — "The  Influence 
of  Politics  upon  the  Management 
of  Institutions."  Professor  Lind- 
say. 

Wednesday,  July  17 — "The  De- 
velopment of  the  Almshouse."  Miss 
Mar>'  Vida  Clark,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion. Visit  to  the  Almshouse  on 
Blackwell's  Island. 

Thursday,  July  /*— "The  Need 
for  Permanent  Custodial  Care  of  the 
Feeble  Minded." 

Friday,  July  ig — "The  Means  of 
Effective  Reform  in  the  Lives  of 
Prisoners."  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Bar- 
rows, secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Prison  Association. 

Saturday,  July  20 — "The  Preven- 
tion of  Contagion  in  Crowded  Sec- 
tions." Summary  and  review  of  the 
week. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Three  days  to  this  topic  Mr. 
Edward  T.  Devine  in  charge. 

Monday,  July  22 — "The  Exten- 
sion of  State  and  Municipal  Action 
in  New  York  involving  the  Welfare 
of  Crowded  Sections."  Mr.  Robert 
W.  de  Forest,  president  of  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society. 
"The  Statistical  Method  as  Applied 
to  Philanthropic  Work."  Prof. 
Richmond  Mayo-Smith,  Columbia 
University.  Visits  to  vacation 
schools,  public  playgfrounds,  recrea- 
tion piers,  etc. 

Tuesday,  July  2^ — "Changes  aris- 
ing from  Experience  in  the  Ideals  of 
the  Settlement  Worker."  Mrs.  Mary 
K.  Simkhowitch,  head  worker  in 
Friendly  Aid  House.  Visits  during 
the  course  will  be  made  to  several  of 
the  settlements. 

Wednesday,  July  24 — "The  Hous- 
ing Problem  in  American   Cities." 


Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller,  secretary  of 
the  New  York  State  Tenement- 
house  Commission.  "Private  En- 
terpi'ise  in  Tenement  Building." 
Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  president  of 
the  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company.  Visits  to  the  crowded 
neighborhoods  and  to  improved 
dwellings.    • 

Thursday,  July  25 — "The  Organi- 
zation of  State  Boards  of  Charity." 

Friday,  July  26 — "The  Scope  and 
Purpose  of  a  Charity  Organization 
Society." 

Saturday,  July  27 — Qosing  visits 
and  reports.  Discussion,  with  op- 
portunity for  questions,  will  follow 
each  address. 


A  JEWISH  PtOTECTOSY. 


In  an  editorial  note  the  American 

Hebrew    for    April    19    comments 

upon  the  movement  for  a  Jewish 

protectory,  as  follows : 

'  "The  movement  for  a  Jewish  pro- 
tectory IS  progressing  favorably  and 
with  commendable  caution.  There 
are  many  matters  connected  with  it 
that  make  the  utmost  deliberation 
wise,  in  order  that  mistakes  may  be 
avoided  and  the  institution  founded 
along  proper  lines.  Thus  it  is 
deemed  desirable  to  avoid,  if  possi- 
ble, the  organization  of  any  new  so- 
ciety for  its  management;  yet  it  is 
the  general  opinion  that  the  one  so- 
ciety which  discovered  the  real  need 
of  the  protectory,  the  Jewish  Pris- 
oners' Aid  Society,  should  not  be  in 
charge  of  it,  as  it  is  pre-eminently 
desirable  to  avoid  the  suggestion  of 
the  criminality  of  children  received 
in  it,  which  would  be  unavoidable 
because  of  its  name;  then  there  is 
the  danger  of  bringing  in  contact 
children  who  have  shown  really 
criminal    instincts   with   those   who 
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^^hve  come  in  conflict  with  the  law 
f/jf  ntjtnt  petty  offense  not  showing 
criminal  tendencies  on  the  part  of 
the  child.  There  is  also  to  be  con- 
sidered the  value  of  the  new  charter 
provisions  concerning  juvenile  courts 
and  the  parole  of  children  guilty 
of  first  offenses,  to  the  custody  of 
individuals  who  will  take  a  personal 
interest  in  their  career  and  guide 
them  aright ;  surely  better  than  com- 
mittal to  any  institution.  These  are 
some  of  the  ideas  that  were  brought 
out  at  a  preliminary  meeting  held 
this  week  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  Protectory  into  existence, 
and  they  will  receive  the  careful 
attention  of  a  special  committee  ap- 
pointed to  take  up  the  matter  for 
early  action.*' 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  what  is  now  being  done  by 
Jewish  institutions  for  dependent 
children. 

In  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guar- 
dian Society  on  March  i,  1901, 
there  were  906  children,  of  whom 
there  were:  Orphans,  28;  half- 
orphans,  371;  parents  living,  449; 
unknown,  or  not  stated,  58. 

In  case  of  this — the  largest  Jew- 
ish institution  in  the  city — ^more 
than  half  of  the  children  whose 
antecedents  are  known  have  both 
parents  living.  In  the  Hebrew 
Orphan  Asylum — the  other  large 
Jewish  institution— of  the  784  chil- 
dren, over  700  are  half  orphans. 
The  children  whose  parents  are  liv- 
ing but  unable  adequately  to  care 
for  them  are  already  well  provided 
for,  with  the  exception  of  one  class ; 
namely,  the  Jewish  children  who 
have  committed  actual  offenses,  or 
whose  moral  training  has  been  so 
sadly  neglected  that  they  need  the 
discipline  which  can  only  be  af- 
forded by  an  out-and-out  reform- 
atorv  institution. 


With  all  due  regard  to  the  worthy 
managers  of  such  institutions  as  the 
Catholic  Protectory  and  the  Juvenile 
Asylum,  every  Hebrew  should  be 
grateful  that  he  has  had  no  part  or 
lot  in  establishing  a  juvenile  reform- 
atory on  these  lines,  for  notwithstand- 
ing many  excellent  features  of  these 
institutions  there  is  one  which  no 
one  can  commend;  they  receive  not 
only  destitute  and  neglected,  but  also 
wayward  and  criminal  children  who 
have  committed  actual  offenses  and 
who  are  sent  for  disciplinary  and  re- 
formatory treatment.  These  diverse 
classes  of  children  commingle  with 
one  another,  and  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  good  will  improve 
the  bad,  but  the  reverse.  Further- 
more, when  the  child  who  is  com- 
mitted for  destitution  leaves  the  in- 
stitution and  returns  to  the  com- 
munity, he  is  known  as  one  who 
has  been  in  a  correctional  institu- 
tion, and  the  presiunption  is  that  he 
was  committed  there  for  reform- 
atory discipline.  What  more  tm- 
necessary  and  deplorable  wrong 
could  be  done  to  an  innocent,  desti- 
tute child? 

Two  courses  are  open  to  those  who 
object  to  the  present  practice  in  re- 
gard to  Jewish  children :  to  establish 
a  Jewish  juvenile  reformatory  to  re- 
ceive only  those  children  who  are 
convicted  of  criminal  offenses  or 
who  are  proven  to  be  so  incorrigible 
as  to  be  beyond  the  restraining  in- 
fluences of  the  Jewish  orphan  asy- 
lums;, or  to  endeavor  to  secure  for 
Hebrew  children  committed  to  Prot- 
estant or  public  institutions — such  as 
the  Juvenile  Asylums,  the  House  of 
Refuge,  and  the  State  Industrial 
School — the  prix-ileges  to  which  they 
believe  them  to  be  entitled,  and  to 
protect  them  from  influences  which 
would  wean  them  from  their  own 
religious   faith.       There  are  public 
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institutions  in  which  the  religious  ob- 
servances off  Protestant,  Catholic, 
and  Hebrew  are  carefully  respected, 
in  which  every  inmate  is  afforded 
the  spiritual  administrations  of  min- 
ister, priest,  or  rabbi  according  to 
his  preference,  and  from  which  they 
are  placed  in  families  either  of  their 
own  kin,  or  others  of  their  own  re- 
ligious faith.  If  this  can  be  secured 
for  the  small  number  of  Jewish  juve- 
nile offenders  who  are  now  sent  to 
the  Juvenile  Asylum,  is  it  not  a  more 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem 
than  the  creation  of  a  new  institution 
with  all  the  tendencies  to  which  in- 
stitutions are  more  or  less  subject? 
By  no  means  all  of  the  Jewish 
children  who  now  enter  the  Juvenile 
Asylum  are  wayward;  many  are  re- 
ceived at  that  institution  upon  sur- 
render by  their  parents  for  alleged 
destitution.  Against  this  the  He- 
brews protest  with  much  force; 
but  they  'will  not  obviate  it  by 
creating  a  new  juvenile  institu- 
tion. Either  the  Juvenile  Asylum 
managers,  who  no  doubt  are  reason- 
able men,  may  be  influenced  to  vol- 
untarily discontinue  the  reception  of 
Jewish  children  upon  surrender,  or 
some  regulation  by  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  or  legislation  may  be 
secured  by  which  these  destitute  chil- 
dren may  be  sent  to  the  Hebrew  Or- 
phan Asylum  or  the  Sheltering 
Guardian  Society.  For  the  very 
small  number  of  Jewish  children  who 
offend  against  the  law  the  desirabil- 
ity of  a  new  institution  is  doubtful. 

H.  F. 


The  trusteesof  TeachersXollege  of 
Columbia  University  have  announced 
the  receipt  of  a  gift  of  $100,000 
from  a  New  York  man  and  his  wife, 
whose  names  have  not  been  made 
public.  Under  the  conditions  of  this 
gift  the  entire  amount  is  to  be  ex- 


pended in  the  erection  and  equip- 
ment of  a  free  school  in  tht  neigh- 
borhood of  the  College.  The  build- 
ing will  provide  rooms  and  suitable 
equipment  for  the  regular  instruc- 
tion of  fifty  children  in  the  kinder- 
garten, 240  children  in  eight  elemen- 
tary grades,  and  for  special  classes 
in  sewing,  cooking,  manual  trainings 
music,  etc.  There  will  also  be  a 
gymnasium,  baths,  library,  reading- 
room,  and  accommodations  for  even- 
ing classes,  club  meetings,  and  sociaF 
gatherings  for  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood.  A  significant  request 
of  the  donors  is  that  living-rooms 
be  provided  for  four  or  five  resident 
officers,  at  least  two  of  whom  shall 
be  trained  settlement  workers,  ap- 
pointed on  the  nomination  of  the 
Council  of  the  University  Settle- 
ment Society  of  New  York  City. 
This  gift  will  permit  the  Teachers^ 
College  to  undertake  experimental 
studies  in  the  adaptation  of  public- 
school  work  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. 
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In  the  Committee  Room  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  has 
been  placed  an  admirable  photog^raph 
of  the  Sargent  portrait  of  Mr.  C.  S. 
Loch,  secretary  of  the  London  Char- 
ity Organization  Society.  In  this 
connection  the  following  paragraph 
from  the  brief  address  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Bousfield  on  the  occasion  of 
the  presentation  of  this  portrait  will 
be  of  intere$t: 

"Out  of  the  s  thirty  years  that  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  has 
existed,  Mr.'  Loch  has  been  secretary 
for  twenty-five  years;  a  permanent 
influence  has  been  created  by  his 
great  ability  and  fostered  by  his  per- 
severance. His  faith  in  the  princi- 
ples which  he  has  constantly  advocated 
has  enabled  him  to  move  mountains. 
He  has  sometimes,  almost  alone, 
pressed  on  the  public  that  no  merely 
sentimental  attempt  to  alleviate  the 
evils  of  degradation  and  pauperism 
will  have  any  eflfect  unless  it  be  di- 
rected to  place  the  individual  con- 


cerned in  a  self-respectmg  and  more 
self-supporting'  state.  Mr.  Loch 
has  gradually  gathered  around  him 
in  his  work  at  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  a  large  body  of  men  who 
share  his  faith.  They  feel  gratitude 
and  affection  towarc^s  him  for  the 
encouragement  and  inspiration  which 
he  has  given  them  in  their  work,  and 
his  influence  has  extended  to  every 
part  of  the  world  in  which  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty  in  large  centres  of 
population  are  being  seriously  faced. 
They  are  convinced  that  the  princi- 
ples and  policy  with  which  his  name 
is  identified  are  founded  on  a  high 
ideal  of  charity,  a  lofty  conception 
of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and 
a  just  recognition  of  the  methods  by 
which  its  nobility  may  be  redeemed 
in  the  face  of  poverty  and  distress. 
Mr.  Loch  has  created  a  new  and  noble 
ideal  of  charity.  It  is  inevitable  that 
there  shall  be  lapses  into  a  lower 
level,  but,  in  spite  of  all,  a  great  per- 
manent advance  has  been  secured  by 
his  efforts.  Mr.  Loch  has  many 
friends,  who  all  look  back  with  grat- 
itude to  the  day  when  he  was  first 
connected  with  the  Society.'' 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
making  the  presentation  referred  to 
the  constant  danger  of  misapprehen- 
sion and  misunderstanding  in  the 
educational  work  of  a  society  of  which 
the  purpose  is  to  organize  charity 
itself,  and  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Loch 
had  been  steadfast  in  maintaining 
the  principles  of  the  Society— that  it 
is  a  duty  when  charity  is  ^sked  for 
and  given  to  ascertain  the  circum- 
stances, and  that  if  there  is  one  thing 
more  certain  than  another  in  helping 
those  in  need  it  is  that  you  mu,st  have 
their  own  co-operation  in  helping 
themselves,  or  you  may  as  well  throw 
your  money  into  the  sea.  Unless, 
they  themselves  help  in  the  task,  jrou 
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financial  statement,  as,  to  be  raised, 
less  credit,  contemplated,  etc. 

It  is  in  thorough  keeping  with  the 
two  features  of  the  report  to  which 
we  have  called  attention  that  the  fol- 
lowing claim  is  advanced  im- 
mediately after  the  above  "financial 
statement" :  "The  Charity  Reports 
of  all  the  prominent  works  of  Amer- 
ica and  Europe  come  before  us,  and 
we  unhesitatingly  state  that  many 
organizations  touching  only  one 
branch  of  our  work  are  carried  on  at 
a  greater  expense."  We  have  puz- 
zled over  this  sentence  in  vain.  We 
had  not  supposed  that  the  amount 
of  expense  involved  in  any  organiza- 
tion depended  upon  the  number  of 
branches  of  any  other  work  which 
it  "touches,"  but  had  supposed  that 
it  depended  rather  upon  the  amount 
and  the  essential  character  of  the  or- 
ganization's own  work.  The  sen- 
tence obviously  has  no  meaning. 

We  are  far  from  wishing  to  dis- 
courage the  workers  in  the  organiza- 
tion from  whose  report  the  above 
extracts  are  taken,  but  we  do  trust 
that  before  publishing  another  report 
they  will  consider  what  people  wish 
to  know  when  they  examine  a  re- 
port ;  and  we  trust  also  that  if  their 
work  is  continued,  they  will  recog- 
nize the  desirability  of  publishing 
a  financial  statement  at  more  fre- 
quent intervals. 


*  m 

* 


The  following  resolution  has  been 
entered  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Cen- 
tral Council  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society: 

The  Central  Council  records  with 
sorrow  the  death  of  Joseph  Thoron, 
who  was  a  vice-president  of  the  So- 
ciety for  fifteen  years  and  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Central 
Council,  and  was  prominently  identi- 


fied with  many  charitable  enter- 
prises of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Thoron's  vice-presidency  in  the 
Society  was  partially  representative 
in  character  and  associated  with  his 
presidency  of  the  French  Benevolent 
Society.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Superior  Council  of  the  Society  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  one  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  French  Orphan  Asyliun, 
and  was  identified  with  other  good 
works,  and  especially  those  which 
were  conducted  under  Roman  Cath- 
olic auspices.  Mr.  Thoron  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Xavier  Union, 
which  later  became  the  Catholic 
Club,  and  served  as  its  president  for 
seven  successive  terms. 

The  Charity  Organization  Society 
places  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Cen- 
tral Council  this  testimony  of  his 
public  spirited  life,  and  extends  to 
the  other  charitable  societies  with 
which  he  was  identified  its  sympathy 
in  their  loss  of  a  valuable  and  use- 
ful worker. 

• 

The  annual  report  of  the  Penny 
Provident  Fund  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  of  the  City  of 
New  York  for  the  year  ending  Jan- 
uary 31,  1 90 1,  shows  that  the  depos- 
its made  during  the  year  amounted 
to  $94,110.99,  and  the  withdrawals 
to  $93,735.70.  Mr.  Otto  T.Bannard, 
in  his  report,  as  treasurer,  says : 

"The  testimony  that  comes  to  us 
from  every  direction  as  to  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Penny  Provident  Fund 
causes  us  to  review  our  year's  work 
with  a  marked  degfree  of  gratifica- 
tion. If  we  could  publish  all  the 
well-learned  lessons  in  thrift,  all  the 
habits  of  saving  acquired ;  if  it  were 
as  easy  to  sum  up  beneficent  results 
as  it  is  to  sum  up  statistical  figures, 
all  those  whose  interest  in  their  fel- 
lowmen  has  made  the  Penny  Provi- 
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dent  Fund  the  power  for  good  it  has 
become,  would  feel  amply  repaid  for 
aD  their  efforts. 

"In  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Beaman  the  Penny  Provident  Fund 
has  sustained  a  g^eat  loss.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  committee  of  the 
Fund  since  its  organization,  and  a 
warm-hearted,  loving  friend  of  all 
good  works  and  wise  philanthropy, 
ready  to  act  efficiently  and  zealously 
whenever  called  upon.^' 


In  signing  a  bill  making  an  appro- 
priation for  the  Northern  Institu- 
tion for  Deaf-Mutes  at  Malone, 
Governor  Odell  wrote  a  memoran- 
dum in  which  he  says: 

"I  have  given  careful  considera- 
tion to  this  bill  and  have  concluded 
to  approve  it.  The  fact  that  there 
are  similar  institutions,  about  a 
dozen  in  number,  over  which  the 
State  has  no  jurisdiction  except 
through  occasional  visitations  of  the 
State  Board,  and  that  the  control  is 
entirely  and  solely  within  themselves 
as  in  private  corporations,  leads  me 
to  believe  that  the  State  should,  if 
it  is  intended  to  contribute  State 
moneys,  exercise  a  proper  responsi- 
bility as  to  their  management. 
While  I  am  inclined  to  withhold  ap- 
proval from  the  bill,  to  do  so  would 
probably  seriously  interfere  with 
the  work  which  this  institution  is 
doing,  and  as  I  have  no  desire  to 
so  interfere,  I  have  decided  to  ap- 
prove the  measure  and  trust  to 
future  legislation  to  provide  the 
regulations  suggested.*' 

m   m 
♦ 

Mr.  William  H.  Gratwick  was  ap- 
pointed on  April  15,  by  Governor 
Odell,  to  be  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  in  place  of  Mr. 
Putnam,  who  had  resigned.       Mr. 


Gratwick  graduated  from  Harvard 
University  in  1892,  and  then  took  a 
two  years'  graduate  course  in  sociol- 
ogy, which  was  interrupted  by  the 
illness  and  death  of  his  father. 
Since  that  time  Mr.  Gratwick  has 
conducted  the  large  business  of  his 
father  in  lumber  and  shipping,  but 
has  found  much  time  for  charitable 
work.  He  is  much  interested  in 
penology,  and  has  visited  nearly  all 
the  prisons  of  importance  in  New 
England. 

Mr.  John  G.  Agar  of  New  York 
City  has  been  named  to  represent 
New  York  County,  in  place  of  Mr. 
Eugene  A.  Philbin,  resigned. 


0 


The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 
and  the  Brooklyn  Union  for  Chris- 
tian Work  have  been  merged,  and  the  * 
property  is  to  be  held  by  a  board 
upon  which  are  to  be  represented 
members  from  Ihe  boards  of  both 
institutions.  The  property  of  the 
Union  for  Christian  Work  is  to  be 
held  and  managed  by  the  new  Board 
of  Trustees.  The  name  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Bureau  of  Charities  will  probably 
be  retained,  and  there  will  be  very 
little,  if  any,  change  in  the  work  of 
this  organization  as  now  conducted. 

The  Brooklyn  Union  for  Christian 
Work  was  organized  in  1866  and  in- 
corporated in  1871.  It  organized 
and  maintained  the  first  really  free 
circulating  library  in  Brooklyn,  and 
of  late  years  this  branch  of  the  work 
of  the  Union  has  been  its  main 
feature. 


The  Thirty-first  Annual  State 
Convention  of  County  Superintend- 
ents of  the  Poor  will  be  held  in 
Buffalo,  June  11  to  14.  Methods 
and  details  in  public  and  private 
charity  work  will  be  subjects   for 
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discussion,  but  special  consideration 
will  be  g^ven  at  this  meeting  to  pre- 
ventive work  in  all  its  various  feat- 
ures. The  Committee  on  Topics 
for  Discussion  are  of  the  opinion 
that  routine  work  should  receive 
less  attention  in  such  conventions, 
and  thatdiscussionson  the  features  of 
preventive  work  should  be  more  gen- 
erally introduced.  The  Committee 
make  the  suggestion,  accordingly, 
in  their  printed  announcement,  that 
members,  and  especially  super- 
intendents, inform  themselves  more 
perfectly,  not  so  much  how  to  save  a 
dollar,  as  how  to  prevent  men, 
women,  and  children  from  finding 
a  place  on  the  pauper  roll.  They 
are  asked  to  give  the  convention 
some  advanced  ideas  with  respect  to 
this  plan  of  work. 


m  0 

0 


At  the  first  annual  reception  of  the 
Clara  de  Hirsch  Home  for  Working 
Girls,  at  No.  225  East  Sixty-third 
Street,  on  April  17,  the  usual  after- 
noon classes  in  sewing,  machine 
operating,  cooking,  and  millinery 
were  in  operation.  These  and  the 
evening  classes  were  represented  by 
exhibits  of  work  done  during  the 
year. 

The  work  was  started  in  1897, 
and  the  present  home  was  opened  in 
1899.  There  are  now  fifty  boarders 
and  forty  members  of  the  training 
school..  Fourteen  members  of  the 
school  are  receiving  a  course  in 
household  work  and  fitting  them- 
selves for  domestic  service.  Only 
girls  whose  salaries  average  $6  a 
week  or  less  are  admitted  as  board- 
ers to  the  institution. 


♦  ♦ 


Mrs.  Mary  McCann,  who  for  the 
past  five  years  has  been  obtaining 
money  from  many  charitable  persons 
by  means  of  begging  letters,  was 


sentenced  in  the  Court  of  Special 
Sessions,  April  11,  to  one  year's  im- 
prisonment. Scores  of  these  letters 
have  reached  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  from  those  to  whom 
they  were  addressed  with  inquiries 
concerning  the  writer.  She  had  re- 
duced her  begging  to  a  system,  and 
gained  a  large  income  from  it. 


The  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
New  York  State  Reformatory  at 
Elmira  have  appointed  Dr.  F.  W. 
Robertson  to  be  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  institution.  Dr.  Robert- 
son has  been  acting  general  super- 
intendent since  Mr.  Brockway's  re- 
tirement from  active  duty  last  July. 


m  m 


An  attractive  circular  announc- 
ing the  officers  and  committees  of 
the  Second  New  York  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction, 
which  will  be  held  in  November, 
probably  either  in  New  York  City  of 
in  Albany,  has  been  distributed.  The 
pamphlet  contains  also  a  classified 
list  of  references  suggested  for  read- 
ing in  preparation  for  the  confer- 
ence. A  half  dozen  or  more  stand- 
ard treatises  are  mentioned  under 
each  of  the  divisionsof  the  conference 
work,  which,  if  read,  should  do  much 
to  increase  the  interest  and  value  of 
the  papers  and  discussions  to  be  pre- 
sented. 


♦  ♦ 


The  Fourth  National  Conference 
of  the  National  League  of  Women 
\\'orkers  will  be  held  at  the  Pan^ 
American  Exposition  in  Buffalo, 
August  27  to  30.  Delegates  to  this 
meeting  will  be  authorized  to  act  for 
the  five  recognized  associations  of 
working  women's  clubs;  namely, 
those  in  Connecticut,  Long  Island, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania.     Three  morning  ses- 
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sions  will  be  held,  closing  at  noon,  so 
that  the  delegates  may  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  at  the  Exposition. 
The  program  will  deal  almost  entire- 
ly with  Club  problems. 


0 


The  Stony  Wold  Sanatorium  has 
been  passed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  and  is  about  to  be  incor- 
porated. Lake  Kushaqua  has  been 
chosen  as  the  site  for  the  new  sana- 
torium. Those  interested  in  the 
movement  have  already  raised  $25,- 
000  and  are  anxious  to  begin  build- 
ing this  spring,  but  must  have  twice 
that  amount  before  they  can  do  so. 


The  bin  framed  by  Senator  Davis, 
appropriating  $100,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  site  for  the  proposed  State 
Hospital  for  Consumptives,  has  been 
amended  so  that  no  site  shall  be 
purchased  without  the  consent  of  a 
board  of  review,  consisting  of  Gov- 
ernor Odell,  Senator  Elsberg,  and 
Speaker  Nixon.  The  bill  in  its 
amended  form  came  up  near  the 
close  of  the  legislative  session,  and 
passed  both  houses. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Distrib- 
uting Committee  of  the  Hospital  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday  Association, 
April  19,  the  treasurer  reported  that 
the  collections  for  1900  amounted  to 
more  than  $75,000,  an  increase  of 
$5,000  over  the  preceding  year.  Of 
the  amount  collected,  $11,000  was 
designated  for  particular  institutions 
by  the  givers.  After  deducting 
$3,000  for  expenses,  the  sum  of 
$61,000  was  distributed  among  the 
thirty-eight  hospitals  and  institutions 
of  the  Association. 


A  monthly  conference  was  held 
in  the  office  of  the  Third  District 
Committee,   Wednesday,   April   24, 


at  which  the  following  topic  was 
discussed  by  a  number  of  school 
teachers  and  others:  "What  can 
Parents  do  to  Help  School  Teach- 
ers?'* Light  refreshments  were 
served,  and  this  last  of  the  confer- 
ences for  the  )rear  was  a  thoroughly 
enjoyable  occasion.  A  more  ex- 
tended report  will  be  printed  in  a 
later  issue. 


«  « 


Superintendent  E.  G.  Cooley,  of 
the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  states 
that  there  are  200  crippled  children 
in  that  city,  of  whom  but  40  are  at 
present  receiving  instruction.  It  is 
the  hope  and  intention  of  the  Board 
of  Education  to  provide  schools 
which  may  be  accessible  to  all  these 
unfortunates.  At  present  there  is 
one  school  of  this  kind,  consisting  of 
three  rooms,  and  having  a  member* 
ship  of  43  pupils.  The  children  arc 
transported  to  and  from  the  school 
by  means  of  buses  furnished  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  teachers 
have  general  supervision  of  the 
physical  wants  of  the  children. 


m   m 


The  Loomis  Sanitarium  for  Con- 
sumptives, at  Liberty,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  presented  with  the  plant  of  the 
Liberty  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Company,  by  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan, who  purchased  the  property  for 
$40,000.  This  gift  will  save  the 
sanitarium  several  thousand  dollars 
annually,  since  it  will  save  the  for- 
mer expense  for  light,  and  in  addi- 
tion the  profit  accruing  from  the  op- 
eration of  the  plant  in  the  village  will 
go  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  sanitarium. 


m  m 


The  free  public  baths  on  Riving- 
ton  Street,  which  have  remained  so 
long  half  finished,  were  opened  dur- 
ing the  last  week  in  March.     In  the 
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first  ten  days  they  were  patronized 
by  more  than  15,000  persons. 


• 


By  the  will  of  Mr.  Edward  H. 
Kendall,  an  architect  of  No.  32  East 
Seventy-fifth  Street,  a  legacy  of 
$5,000  is  left  to  the  House  of  the 
Holy  Comforter,  Free  Church  Home 
for  Cripples,  on  Second  Avenue. 


♦  * 


The  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Congress  of  Tuberculosis 
will  be  held  at  the  Grand  Central 
Palace  on  May  15  and  16,  in  joint 
session  with  the  Medico-Legal  So- 
ciety of  New  York.  A  dinner  will 
be  given  for  the  members  and  guests. 


The  probation  officer  of  Essex 
County,  N.  J.,  who  was  appointed 
last  April,  gives  the  following  sum- 
mary of  his  work : 

He  has  121  oflfenders  on  proba- 
tion, of  whom  73  are  men,  35  boys, 
and  3  women.  Only  6  have  been 
sent  to  prison  and  2  to  the  State 
Home  for  Boys.  The  collection  from 
fines  has  been  $1,223.41.  Those 
upon  probation  are  obliged  to  report 
to  the  officer  every  week,  personally 
or  by  letter,  and  to  pay  their  fines 
whenever  they  have  work.  Mostof  the 
offenders  are  married  men,  who  are 
not  only  supporting  their  families, 
but  paying  their  fines  as  well. 

In  this  connection  a  correction 
should  be  made  of  the  statement  in 
the  April  magazine  number  of  Char- 
ities to  the  effect  that  a  bill  was  then 
pending  in  the  Legislature  of  New 
Jersey  for  the  establishment  of  the 
probation  system.  The  system  is 
already  in  successful  operation  as  the 
above  report  indicates. 


4» 


Mayor  Van  Wyck  gave  a  hearing 
April  24  on  the  bill  recently  passed 
by  the  Legislature  incorporating  the 


Inebriates'  Home  of  New  York  City. 
Several  were  heard  in  opposition  to 
the  bill,  while  only  one  present  spoke 
in  favor  of  it.  The  Mayor  assured 
the  opponents  of  the  measure  that  it 
** would  surely  die." 


THE  JUVENU  COURT  UW  IN  ILUNOIS. 


The  operation  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  in  Chicago  for  a  year  and  a 
half  has  made  it  apparent  that  the 
act  under  which  the  Court  was  es- 
tablished should  be  amended  in  some 
of  its  provisions.  A  bill  prepared  by  the 
Hon.  Harvey  B.  Hurd,  and  which  is 
now  pending  in  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture, contains  amendments  in  these 
particulars,  as  reported  by  the  Juve- 
nile Record: 

( I. )  Many  adults  beg,  using  chil- 
dren to  arouse  sympatfiy,  and  the 
children  can  hardly  be  reached  by 
the  present  act.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment,  any  child  accompan)ring 
another  person  begging  may  be 
found  dependent. 

(2.)  The  lack  of  a  good  defini- 
tion of  delinquency  in  the  present 
law  is  apparent  and  the  amendment 
is  intended  to  include  all  children 
that  are  in  need  of  government  and 
care.  Heretofore  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  committed  a  crime  or 
misdemeanor.  Under  the  present 
law  and  the  proposed  amendments 
the  child  and  its  parents  are  brought 
into  court  and  the  inquiry  is  as  to 
all  the  surroundings  and  what  is  for 
the  child's  highest  and  best  interest. 

(3.)  The  Court  has  found  diffi- 
culty in  placing  children  defective  in 
health.  It  is  desired  to  give  the 
Court  power  so  that  the  child  may 
be  committed  to  any  public  institution 
or  any  private  institution  willing  to 
receive  it  without  charge,  for  needed 
medical  or  surgical  treatment. 

(4.)  The  present  law  does  not  en- 
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tirely  eliminate  crime.  This  amend- 
ment proposed  strikes  out  "Or  if 
found  guilty  of  a  crime."  The  state 
simply  assumes  parental  care  and 
control  when  necessary,  and  to  do  so 
need  not  accuse,  try  for,  or  convict 
of  crime. 

(5.)  A  cardinal  virtue  of  this  law 
is  that  it  legalizes  surrender  of  chil- 
dren by  parents  to  accredited  socie- 
ties and  permits  the  Court  to  award 
children  to  the  custody  of  such  ac- 
credited societies.  This  needed  pro- 
tection to  foster-parents  depends  up- 
on the  method  of  accrediting  such 
societies.  Under  the  present  law  it 
is  not  very  clear  how  this  should  be 
done.  The  proposed  amendment 
safeguards  this  important  matter. 

(6.)  Experience  shows  that  often 
parents  are  much  at  fault.  A  new 
section  which  is  added  to  the  old  law 
will  enable  the  Court  to  compel  such 
as  the  Court  deems  able  to  support 
their  children  wherever  placed. 


rRESH-AIR  WORK  OF  THE  ASSOCUTION   FOR 
IMPROVING  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR. 


The  fresh-air  work  of  the  Associ- 
ation for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor  will  begin  on  June  i, 
when  Sea  Breeze,  at  Coney  Island, 
will  be  opened  to  receive  convales- 
cent and  debilitated  women,  children, 
and  babies.  Through  the  generos- 
ity of  a  few  friends  a  new  two-story 
pavilion  forthe  use  of  the  day  parties 
is  now  being  erected.  The  lower  floor 
will  be  used  for  luncheon  purposes 
and  the  upper  floor  will  be  devoted 
to  mothers  with  sick  babies  who  can 

only  leave  their  homes  for  the  day. 
Hammocks,  couches,  cribs,  and  baby 
carriages  will  be  provided  and  a 
trained  nurse  will  be  in  attendance. 


The  pavilion  is  forty  by  eighty-five 
feet,  and  is  so  located  on  the  beach 
as  to  catch  every  breath  of  summer 
breeze.  Eighty  new  bathing-houses 
will  be  built  in  time  for  the  bathing 
season.  Mr.  Tucker,  the  general 
agent,  says  they  ought  to  have  150 
new  ones,  but  the  funds  in  hand  will 
not  permit  of  so  many  being  put  up 
now.  Nothing  is  more  beneficial 
and  gives  greater  pleasure  to  those 
going  on  excursions  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor  than  the  ocean  bath. 
The  plans  for  the  coming  summer 
contemplate  five-day  parties  each 
week,  beginning  the  latter  part  of 
June.  Mr.  Tucker  says  that  last 
summer  the  limit  of  their  capacity 
was  reached  during  July  and  August. 
The  number  of  applications  has  in- 
creased steadily  each  year,  making 
the  work  of  selection  more  and  more 
difficult.  Every  application,  either 
for  a  day  outing  or  a  term  visit,  is 
carefully  investigated  to  determine 
the  need.  The  Association's  Fresh- 
air  Committee  and  executive  officers 
are  proud  of  the  results  of  this  care- 
ful method  of  selection,  as  they  be- 
lieve that  they  do  reach  those  in  the 
greatest  need. 


THE  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  20. 


The  report  of  the  Laundry  main- 
tained by  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  at  516  West  Twenty-eighth 
Street  shows  a  gratifying  increase 
in  the  amount  and  value  of  the  work 
done  during  the  week  under  review. 
Forty-two  women  were  given  em- 
ployment for  periods  aggregating 
14^/^  days'  work.  The  value  of 
the  work  done  afnounted  to  $227.05. 
In  the  Workrooms,  49  days'  work 
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were  given,  for  which  cash  pay- 
ments were  made  amounting  to 
$19.60.  At  the  Woodyard,  employ- 
ment was  furnished  to  men  with 
homes  in  the  city  and  to  homeless 

men  who  presented  134  and  64 
tickets,  respectively.  Ihe  wood 
sold  amounted  to  66^  cords. 

The  number  of  new  cases  under 
the  care  of  the  District  Committees 
during  the  past  week  was  23.  The 
total  number  of  cases  treated  was 
1,053.  Woodyard  tickets  were  sup- 
plied at  the  District  Offices  to  98 
persons,  and  Workroom  tickets  to 
1 2  persons.  Employment  was  pro- 
cured in  the  Laundry  for  8  women. 
1  he  money  expended  for  relief  by 
the  district  agents  as  intermediaries 
amounted  to  $417.85. 

At  the  Joint  Application  Bureau 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  there 
were  260  calls  from  applicants,  of 
whom  79  were  advised  and  directed 
only.  The  calls  from  homeless 
cases  under  treatment  numbered  59. 
By  families  haying  homes  in  the 
city  there  were  64  new  applications, 
and  17  applications  from  those  pre- 
viously known  to  the  Society. 

At  the  Registration  Bureau  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
127  requests  for  information  were 
answered,  and  141  confidential  re- 
ports sent  out.  Records  were  opened 
for  III  new  families,  and  old  records 
reopened  for  70  more.  The  agents 
of  the  Investigation  Department 
made  507  visits,  investigating  10 1 
new  and  18  old  cases. 

At  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Char- 
ities the  whole  number  of  applica- 
tions received  was  212,  of  whom  48 
applied  for  the  first  time.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  applicants,  23  were 


single  men,  15  single  women,  iii 
married  persons,  32  widows,  8 
widowers,  and  23  deserted .  persons. 
At  the  Woodyard  of  the  Bureau 
there  were  employed  32  men,  of 
whom  14  were  given  employment 
for  the  first  time.  At  the  Laundry, 
yy  different  women  were  employed, 
of  whom  only  one  was  given  em- 
ployment for  the  first  time.  In  the 
Workrooms,  88  different  women 
were  employed,  7  of  them  for  the 
first  time.  Aside  from  the  work 
given  in  the  Bureau,  94  days'  work 
were  secured  through  other  sources. 


During  the  week  ending  April  20 
the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  received  48 
cases,  all  applications  for  relief. 
Eleven  of  these  were  personal  re- 
quests at  the  Joint  Application 
Bureau.  The  disbursements  for 
food  supplies  were  $265.50;  rent 
paid  for  applicants,  $75;  and  other 
relief,  including  cash  for  sundries, 
medicines,  transportation,  $132.76, 
making  a  total  expenditure  of 
$473.26  for  relief.  Thirty-seven 
nights'  lodgings  were  furnished, 
and  113  meals.  From  the  Store- 
room, yy  garments  were  provided, 
and  15  pairs  of  new  shoes.  The 
visitors  made  850  visits. 

At  the  People's  Baths,  1.75 1 
baths  were  taken  during  the  week 
ending  April  21;  1,394  by  men, 
147  by  women,  and  210  by  children. 

HENRY    ARDEN, 

Japanese  Art  Objects, 
Novelties  in  Silks  for  Ladies'  Use. 
Silk  Crepes  and  Grass  Linens, 
Pillow  Covers,  Etc, 

38  WEST  22D  STREEX. 
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A  short  Act,  making  tern- 
Ptnii^V  por^fy  provision  for  the 
granting  of  old-age  pen- 
sions, went  into  effect  in  the  province 
of  Victoria,  Australia,  on  January  i 
of  this  year.  The  sum  of  £75,000 
was  provided  which  the  Government 
thought  would  be  adequate  for  the 
first  half  of  this  year,  to  which  peri- 
od the  Act  was  limited,  but  the 
Cltarity  Review  of  Melbourne  states, 
"The  limit  has  already  been  reached 
and  claims  are  still  pouring  in." 

The  Reviezv  quotes  the  opinions 
of  responsible  officers  of  several  so- 
cieties and  institutions  which  are 
supposed  to  be  most  capable  of  judg- 
ing its  working  and  the  actual  or 
prospective  effects  on  the  beneficia- 
ries. The  secretary  of  one  institu- 
tion reports  the  effects  so  far  as 
"altogether  evil."  Another  speaks 
of  the  pensions  as  "a  huge  mistake." 
A  third  correspondent  says  that  "the 
administration  of  the  Act  is  faulty 
in  the  extreme,"  and  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  pensions  will  virtu- 
ally mean  a  big  government  bonus 
to  the  saloons.  The  Charity  Review 
says  in  conclusion: 

"As  will  be  seen  from  the  fore- 
going examples,  the  immediate  ef- 
fects of  the  Act,  where  there  has  yet 
been  time  to  gain  experience,  have 
been  only  such  as  might  have  been 
anticipated  under  the  circumstances. 
However,  for  good  or  ill,  the  step 
has  been  taken,  and  such  steps  can 
not  be  retraced.     We  must  go  for- 


ward; the  tendency  will  be  to  in- 
crease the  area  over  which  the  pen- 
sions are  spread,  and  we  may  event- 
ually arrive  at  the  Universal  Old- 
Age  Pension  advocated  by  Charles 
Booth  and  other  English  authorities. 
In  any  case  certain  subsidiary  legis- 
lation is  already  strongly  indicated 
as  highly  desirable,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary,  especially  in  the  following 
instances :  Adults  should  (as  in  Can- 
ada is  already  the  law)  be  compelled 
to  support  their  aged  parents  unless 
sufficient  cause  be  shown  to  the  con- 
trary. An  Inebriates'  Asylum  Act 
should  be  passed  and  provision  made 
for  the  support  of  inmates,  either  by 
their  own  labor,  by  any  pension  they 
may  be  entitled  to,  or  by  their  chil- 
dren or  other  near  relations." 

The  recent  four  days' 
saeiti  toitne*  session  of  the  American 
'"•'""•"■  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion in  Washington  was  notice- 
able as  having  the  fullest  attend- 
ance for  many  years.  Many  in- 
structive papers  were  read  in  the  de- 
partments of  Health,  Jurisprudence, 
Social  Economy,  Education  and  Art, 
and  the  debates  upon  Negro  educa- 
tion and  the  future  of  public  li- 
braries were  vigorous  and  well  sus- 
tained. On  the  opening  night.  Prof. 
Wm.  M.  Sloane  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity delivered  an  address  upon 
"The  Life  and  Services  of  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,"  late  president  of 
the   Association,  which   was  char- 
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acterized  by  a  just  and  discriminat- 
ing analysis  of  Mr.  Warner's  work 
in  the  promotion  of  social  and 
economic  reforms.  The  gathering 
was  notable  for  the  presence  of  uni- 
versity men  and  students  in  the 
various  Washington  colleges.  In 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Brockway  of 
Elmira,  his  paper  on  the  treatment 
of  various  classes  of  criminals  was 
read  by  Mr.  Frank  Sanborn,  and 
elicited  a  spirited  discussion. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  the  Conven- 
tion of  1902  in  Washington.  Several 
changes  of  importance  were  made  in 
.the  lists  of  officers.     Mr.  Sanborn, 
•who    has    served    continuously    as 
<hairman  of  the  Department  of  So- 
<ial  Economy  for  nearly  a  quarter 
•of  a  century,  was  relieved  at  his  own 
request,  and  Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks 
appointed  in   his  place.    The  Hon. 
St  Clair  McKelway,  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle ^  paid  a  glowing  and 
.affectionate  tribute  to  the  zeal  and 
.fidelity  of  Mr.  Sanborn  in  every  just 
and  noble  cause.  The  new  president, 
The  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  LL.D., has 
long  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  will  enter  upon  his 
duties  with  a  knowledge  of  the  needs 
of  the  Association  which  can  not 
fail  to  be  met  by  his  energy  and  ad- 
tninistrative  capacity.  Surgeon-Gen- 
enral    Geo.    M.    Sternberg,   of   the 
United   States   Army,   was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Health  Section. 

The  address  of  the  Association 
-will  continue  to  be  129  East 
Fifteenth  Street,  where  the  general 
secretary,  Frederick  Stanley  Root, 
will  receive  and  answer  all  inquiries 
for  information. 

We    have    received    the 

Tht  Poor  In   fourth   annual   report  of 

****"'      the    Pauper    Institutions' 

Trustees   of   the   Poor   of   Boston, 


containing  interesting  statistical  and 
descriptive  information  in  regard  to 
the  almshouses  and  hospital  under 
the  care  of  this  Board.     We  pass 
over  this  information  with  the  ad- 
vice to  our  readers  to  secure  and 
study  the  report,  but  can  not  refrain 
from  reproducing  the  following  sen- 
tences, printed  as  a  footnote  in  small 
t)rpe  in  the  report,  as  illustrative  of 
the  declaration  that  if  we  could  know 
the  whole  history  of  each  person 
entering  the  almshouse,  the  summary 
of  all  would  in  one  way  be  less  sad : 
"Nothing  for  instance  could  well 
sound  more  forlorn  than  such  re- 
corded  data   as   the    following:  A 
husband,  who  had  been  in  the  House 
of  Correction  both  for  intemperance 
and  for  assault  on  his  wife;  a  wife, 
also  intemperate,  and  who  had  been 
frequently  in  the  Almshouse ;  two  of 
their  children,  both  in  city  institu- 
tions.    Three  others  had  been  re- 
moved as  'neglects'  from  the  care 
of  their  parents.     Some  three  years 
ago   husband   and    wife   were   ad- 
mitted into  the  Almshouse  on  the 
same  day,  where  the  husband  died 
within  the  week,  and  where  a  few 
months  later  their  last  child   was 
born. 

"Nothing  can  change  this  sad 
story  into  a  cheerful  one,  but  at  least 
it  has  another  side  as  one  hears  the 
part  of  it  which  does  not  lend  itself 
to  statistics.  The  woman,  whose 
history  has  been  so  pitiful,  has  a 
sweet,  gentle  disposition  which  al- 
ways wins  her  friends.  The  little 
girl  born  under  such  sad  conditions, 
is  an  unusually  exquisite  little  crea- 
ture and  had  been  beloved  and  cher- 
ished from  the  moment  of  her  birth. 
Mother  and  child  are  now  in  a  good 
home,  the  little  girl  watched  over  by 
a  friend  and  by  the  Trustees  for  Chil« 
dren." 
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itiiiin      ized  in  Boston  a  branch 
m«  gran  t.  ^^  ^^^  recently  established 

Society  for  the  Protection  of  Italian 
Immigrants.  The  object  of  the 
original  society  is  to  open  in  New 
York  City  an  immigrant's  home,  a 
labor  bureau,  night  schools,  and 
other  agencies  for  aiding  immigrants 
to  become  good  citizens. 

Boston's     ^^^  ^^^y  ^^  Boston  has 

Pobiic      leased      for     five      years 

ymnas  u«.  ^j^^  Denison  House  G)mi- 

nasium,  which  has  been  conducted 
as  a  private  enterprise  the  past  win- 
ter. A  year  ago  the  city  could  not 
find  money  available  to  equip  and 
conduct  a  gymnasium  in  this 
crowded  South  Cove  where  there 
were  almost  no  opportunities  for 
health  or  exercise.  Somewhat  more 
than  $4,000  was  raised  by  private 
subscription;  a  building  was  reno- 
vated, and  a  successful  gymnasium 
conducted.  The  private  institution 
opened  the  way  to  the  more  per- 
manent and  adequate  provision  now 
made  by  the  city. 

The  managers  of  the  Bos- 
f;'*i;S;p'8S:  ton     Floating     Hospital 

have  lately  published  an 
interesting  pamphlet,  giving  both  a 
review  and  a  purview  of  their  work. 
It  is  believed  that  nowhere  else  can 
summer  diseases  of  children  be  stud- 
ied under  as  favorable  circum- 
stances as  on  the  Floating  Hospital. 
In  1902,  the  managers  hope  to  have 
a  new  boat  which  will  accommodate 
at  least  100  permanent  patients,  and 
as  many  day  patients.  They  plan  to 
use  the  closed  wards  for  dangerous 
or  isolated  cases  where  the  atmos- 
pheric plant,  which  ''brings  October 
weather  into  dog  days,"  can  do  its 
best  work ;  and  to  use  the  open  wards 


and  nature's  remedies  for  the  other 
cases. 

TheNsshviiie  The  Nashville  Relief  So- 
Society.     j^iety  has  been  reorganized 
under  the  name  of  the  United  Char- 
ities.    Miss  Fanny  Battle  is  to  be 
the  executive  officer. 

The  Charity  Organiza- 
Bftitiaoro  tion  Socicty  of  Baltimore 
^^  *  ''  has  decided  to  increase  its 
districts  next  fall  to  eight  instead  of 
six,  as  heretofore.  This  narrowing 
of  the  boundaries  will  bring  the 
agents  in  closer  touch  with  the 
churches  and  .  other  benevolent 
agencies  in  their  respective  territory. 

The  Vacant-Lot  Commit- 
cuiXVion*.   tee  of  the  Charity  Organi- 

zation  Society  of  Indian- 
apolis has  resumed  its  work,  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  lots  having  been 
obtained  for  cultivation  to  insure 
a  great  increase  over  the  work  done 
last  year. 

The  workers  known  as 
voiuntetrs  of  the  Volunteers  of  Ameri- 
*"•'*"•  ca  celebrated  their  fifth 
anniversary  on  the  ninth  day  of  last 
month.  The  organization  is  the  out- 
come of  a  meeting  held  at  Cooper 
Union,  New  York  City,  April  9, 
1896,  at  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bal- 
lington  Booth  were  earnestly  urged 
to  continue  their  evangelistic  and 
reformatory  work.  The  formal 
organization  occurred  some  six 
months  later,  when  twelve  lead- 
ing officers  of  the  Volunteers 
signed  a  request  for  incorporated 
rights  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
New  York.  A  certificate  of  corpo- 
ration was  granted  on  November  6, 
1896.  The  organization  has  grown 
with  great  rapidity,  and  has  extend- 
ed its  moral,  philanthropic,  and  re- 
ligious influence  almost  throughout 
the  United  States. 

The   philanthropic    work   of   the 
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Volunteers  may  be  divided  into  sev- 
eral distinct  branches.  The  first  of 
these  are  the  homes  for  destitute  men. 
There  are  three  of  these  homes  in 
Chicago,  besides  those  in  Brooklyn, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cit- 
ies. In  addition  there  are  hotels  for 
men  who  can  pay  a  little  more  for  a 
night's  lodging. 

The  second  branch  is  the  "Homes 
of  Mercy,"  which  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Newark,  Boston,  and  Chi- 
cago. They  are  open  to  any  young 
woman  who  may  ask  for  admission. 
All  are  welcome,  without  distinction 
of  creed  or  condition  of  life.  Work 
is  found  for  them  if  possible. 

The  third  branch  is  the  Volunteer 
Prison  League,  which  works  among 
the  prisoners  in  the  state  prisons. 
This  embraces  correspondence  with 
19*500  men.  When  men  are  re- 
leased from  prison  they  are  received 
into  "Hope  Halls"  if  they  show  a 
disposition  to  reform,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  employment  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. At  the  Hall  in  Chicago  there 
is  an  average  of  forty  paroled  pris- 
oners as  well — men  who  have  been 
given  by  the  prison  authorities  into 
the  charge  of  the  Volunteers  before 
their  terms  have  expired. 

The  Legislature  of  Kan- 
tegrtianon.  ^as  has  passed  a  bill  which 

is  a  codification  of  all  the 
laws  relating  to  charities  and  correc- 
tion in  the  state  and  will  be  known 
as  the  Code  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection. There  have  been  a  number 
of  amendments  to  meet  modem 
views  of  care  of  defectives.  Among 
others  the  names  of  the  asylums  have 
been  changed  to  hospitals;  the  re- 
form school  to  an  industrial  school : 
and  the  institutions  for  blind,  deaf 
mutes,  and  feeble-mindedarechanged 
to  schools.  If  the  bill  had  placed 
all  officers  and  employes  of  charita- 


ble institutions  under  strict  civil 
service  rules  it  would  have  exceeded 
all  other  amendments  in  usefulness, 
but  this  state  seems  to  value  the  pat- 
ronage of  institutions  as  a  party  in- 
strument, much  to  their  detriment. 

ReMiit  ^^^  Indiana  Bulletin  of 
Legitiation  In  Charities  arid  Correction 

Indiana.       ^         .1.  .  j« 

for  the  quarter  endmg 
January  i  contains  the  text  of  a  gen- 
eral act  regulating  township  poor 
relief ;  an  act  establishing  a  board  of 
children's  guardians  in  each  coun- 
ty; an  act  creating  the  office  of 
prison  matron  in  counties  contain- 
ing a  population  of  50,000  and  over ; 
and  an  act  establishing  compulsory 
education  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  fourteen,  inclu- 
sive. 

Tht  New  York  The  newspapers  and  all 
^•hduJ"*'    other  channels  of  intelli- 

Commission  g^n|-  public  Opinion  have 

been  generous  in  well-deserved 
praise  of  the  work  of  the  Tenement- 
house  Commission,  which  closed  its 
official  labors  with  the  submission  of 
its  report  to  the  Legislature  in  Jan- 
uary, but  whose  members  wisely 
continued  their  efforts  until  every 
one  of  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dations had  been  embodied  in  law. 
From  the  large  number  of  appreciative 
comments  we  select  one  which  must 
be  especially  gratifying  to  the  pres- 
ent Commission,  since  it  comes  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Tenement-house 
Commission  of  1894,  who  is  perhaps 
in  better  position  than  anyone  else  to 
appreciate  the  obstacles  with  which 
the  Commission  has  had  to  contend 
and  the  significance  of  its  success. 

The  following  communication, 
dated  April  16,  was  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post: 

Sir:  The  people  of   New   York 
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owe  an  unending  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  Tenement-house  Commission 
of  1900,  which,  with  Mr.  Robert  W. 
de  Forest  at  its  head,  has  carried 
forward  with  such  energy,  thorough- 
ness, and  scientific  precision  the 
work  of  tenement-house  reform  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  most 
advanced  feature  of  the  new  legis- 
lation is  the  establishment  of  a  Tene- 
ment-house Department,  under  which, 
properly  administered,  the  condition 
of  our  tenements  should,  in  a  brief 
period,  be  actually  revolutionized,  to 
the  immense  advantage  of  the  entire 
community.  R.  W.  Gilder. 

Htotini     ^^^     Tenement-house 
Reform  aiid    Committee  of  the  Charity 

the  C.  0*  8»     /-v  •      J  •  r«      •   A 

Organization  Society, 
which  initiated  the  recent  reform 
movement  and  carried  it  through  its 
earlier  stages,  giving  way  tem- 
porarily to  the  State  Commission, 
will  be  reorganized,  and  will  con- 
tinue an  active  interest  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  new  laws  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  organization  of 
the  new  Tenement-house  Depart- 
ment next  January. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller,  who  has  re- 
mained secretary  of  the  Committee 
even  during  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission, of  which  he  was  also  secre- 
tary, has  been  appointed  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Society,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  his  time  will  be  de- 
voted chiefly  to  the  work  of  the 
Tenement-house  Committee. 

The  influence  of  the  Pan- 

"•pJi?MS'"*  American  Exposition  is  al- 

"gfttt.'**     ready  felt  in  several  of  the 

counties   of   New   York. 

Many    indigent    people    have    been 

drawn  here  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 

employment     on      the     exposition 

groimds  or  in  the  city  of  Buffalo. 

The  Exposition,  later,  will  be  the 


destination,  also,  of  a  multitude  of 
the  thriftless  and  improvident,  and 
in  consequence  charity  will  be  heav- 
ily taxed  to  relieve  them. 

Professional  beggars,  too,  are 
working  their  way  to  Buffalo  to  ply 
their  vocation  during  the  summer. 
One  family  of  ten  persons  has  been 
passed  across  the  state  by  the  relief 
officer  of  one  of  our  eastern  towns, 
and  members  of  this  class  are  making 
application  daily  for  transportation  to 
Buffalo. 

The  return  of  the  non-residents  to 
their  homes  will  be  a  serious  burden 
to  the  state,  and  overseers  of  the 
poor,  as  well  as  superintendents  and 
other  relief  officers  should  investigate 
closely  all  applications  for  transporta- 
tion, and  refuse  to  pass  on  those 
who  are  likely  to  continue  a  pub- 
lic charge.  If  this  course  be 
adopted  throughout  the  state,  it  will 
be  to  the  direct  advantage  of  all  the 
counties  as  well  as  of  the  city  of 
Buffalo. 

Charities    will    publish 

tSjuiIfioV  i^  the  next  magazine 
number  a  review  of  char- 
itable legislation  throughout  the 
country.  It  may  be  recorded  here, 
however,  that  the  new  Charter  for 
New  York  City  has  become  law 
with  the  provisions  published  in 
Charities  for  April  13  concerning 
the  Children's  Court  and  the  Hos- 
pitals Department;  that  the  Charter 
also  contains  the  provision  for  a 
Tenement-house  Department  to  be 
created  on  January  i,  and  that  the 
Tenement-house  Code,  which  was 
signed  and  went  into  effect  before 
the  Legislature  adjourned,  has  been 
slightly  modified  by  a  supplementary 
bill  authorizing  the  erection,  under 
proper  conditions,  of  the  buildings 
for  which  plans  were  filed  before 
the  act  went  into  effect,  and  that  the 
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Legislature  adjourned  without  hav- 
ing given  further  consideration  to 
the  bill  for  reorganizing  the  State 
Board  of  Charities. 

^^^  The  governors  of  many 
^Hationii  states  and  the  mayors  of 
a  number  of  cities  have 
appointed  delegates  to  the  National 
Conference.  The  prospects  are 
good  for  an  unusually  large  attend- 
ance and  an  especially  interesting 
meeting. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Port- 
land, Ore.,  and  also  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  to  secure  the  National  Confer- 
ence for  the  next  session. 

The  National  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Epilepsy  and  the  Care  and 
Treatment  of  Epileptics  will  meet  in 
Washington  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Conferenceof  Charities  and 
Correction,  May  14  and  15.  The 
following  are  among  those  who  have 
promised  papers  for  this  meeting : 

Dr.  A.  E.  Osborne,  Dr.  Wharton 
Sinkler,  Dr.  H.  C.  Rutter,  Dr.  Wm. 
F.  Drewry,  Dr.  Max  Mailhouse, 
Prof.  Paul  Kovalevsky,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Russia,  Dr.  W.  Aldren  Tur- 
ner, London,  Mr.  G.  Penn  Gaskell, 
London,  Dr.  Frederick  Peterson,  Dr. 
L.  Pierce  Clark,  Dr.  B.  M.  Wor- 
sham,  Dr.  Wm.  P.  Spratling. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  progress  that 
is  being  made  in  so  many  states  in 
this  country  in  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  epileptics,  it  is  expected  that 
this  meeting  in  Washington  will  be 
of  unusual  interest.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  Association  will  be  pub- 
lished. 

A   young   man   and   his 

IxciiinBe"*  ^^^^'  collcge  graduates, 
experienced  in  reform 
school  work  and  in  public  speaking, 
seek  positions  as  superintendent  and 
matron  of  an  industrial  school  or  an 
institution  for  children. 


Franct. 


A  trained  nprse  desires  to  engage 
in  district  work.  She  can  furnish 
the  best  medical  references,  as  well 
as  testimonials  from  patients  whom 
she  has  attended. 

A  young  man  and  his  wife  who 
have  held  responsible  positions  in 
children's  homes  seek  positions  in 
charge  of  an  industrial  school  or 
other  institution  for  children. 

Inquiries  reg^irding  any  of  the 
above  candidates  may  be  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  Charities. 

THE  WARFARE  AGAINST  CONSUMPTICN. 

A  valuable  addition  to 
literature  of  the  campaign 
against  tuberculosis  has  been  made 
by  the  French  Commission  on  Tu- 
berculosis. The  volume  is  entitled 
"Practical  Means  of  Combating  the 
Spread  of  Tuberculosis"  and  con- 
tains twenty-two  papers  on  various 
phases  of  the  subject,  the  last  of 
which  is  a  general  survey  on  behalf 
of  the  Commission  by  Professor 
Brouardel  of  Paris. 

There  are  now  in  France  a  dozen 
private  and  two  public  sanatoria; 
both  of  the  public  institutions  were 
opened  last  autumn,  one  at  Agin- 
court  for  men,  the  second  for  both 
men  and  women  at  Hauteville,  and 
intended  for  the  poor  of  Lyons. 

^  A  bill  for  the  appropria- 
tion  of  $150,000  for  the 
establishment  of  a  state  hospital  for 
the  treatment  of  incipient  pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis  in  the  Connecti- 
cut Legislature,  has  met  with  the 
hearty  indorsement  of  physicians  in 
all  parts  of  the  state.  In  the  mean- 
time there  is  a  project  on  foot  in 
Hartford  for  the  establishment  of  a 
sanatorium  from  private  subscrip- 
tions, the  total  amount  asked  for  be- 
ing $40,000.  An  admirably  concise 
statement  was  made  to  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Humane  Institutions  while 
the  subject  was  under  discussion  in 
that  Committee  by  Dr.  O.  T.  Os- 
borne. This  statement  in  the  form 
of  eleven  questions  and  answers  was 
printed  in  the  New  Haven  Register 
for  March  17,  and  is  worthy  of  re- 
publication for  use  in  other  states 
when  their  legislative  committees 
have  reached  the  point  of  giving 
practical  consideration  to  the  ques- 
tion of  a  state  hospital. 

Pennsylvania  makes 
"  another  original  contri- 
bution to  the  movement  for  checking 
consumption  by  permitting  those 
afflicted  with  lung  diseases  in  incip- 
ient stages  to  occupy  certain  desig- 
nated locations  on  the  hills  and  in 
the  pine  wood  of  the  forestry  reser- 
vations. Patients  in  these  camps 
will  be  furnished  with  tents  and 
wood-fuel  by  the  state  authorities, 
but  must  provide  their  own  food  and 
conform  to  certain  regulations.  It 
will  doubtless  be  provided  that  the 
**regulations,"  to  which  these  pa- 
tients are  to  be  required  to  conform, 
include  a  sufficient  degree  of  medical 
oversight  and  direction  to  prevent 
the  injury  which  might  otherwise  re- 
sult from  such  association.  In  these 
camps  there  will  naturally  be  patients 
who  suffer  iii  very  different  degrees, 
possibly  also  persons  who  are  not 
afflicted  at  all  but  are  members  of 
the  families  of  those  who  are.  Such 
persons  should  be  protected  from  the 
ignorance  or  carelessness  of  those 
who  are  in  advanced  stages. 

The  Legfislature  of  Min- 
nesota  has  passed  an  act 
requiring  the  Governor  to  name  a 
committee  of  three  to  investigate  the 
question  of  a  sanatorium  for  consump- 
tives and  locate  a  site  for  such  an 
institution.  The  act  carries  an  ap- 
propriation of  only  $1,000,  and  in- 


Toronto. 
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California. 


structs  the  committee  to  report  to 
the  Legislature  of  1903,  when  an  ap- 
propriation for  a  site  and  erection 
of  buildings  may  be  made. 

The  National  Sanitarium 
Association  of  Toronto 
has  secured  a  site  of  ten  acres,  in 
what  is  described  as  an  ideal  situa- 
tion, for  a  free  hospital  for  advanced 
cases  of  tuberculosis. 

A  rule  has  been  promul- 
gated by  State  Health 
Commissioner  Clough,  excluding 
from  the  public  schools  all  teachers 
and  pupils  who  are  suffering  from 
tuberculosis.  Where  the  disease  is 
known  to  be  in  a  family  the  child 
must  present  a  certificate  from  the 
family  physician  declaring  there  is 
no  danger  of  contagion. 

The  State  Senate  of  Cali- 
fornia has  also  appointed 
a  committee  with  authority  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject  and  to  report 
whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  to  es- 
tablish a  hospital  for  consumptives 
The  San  Francisco  Post  ironically 
recommends  a  dozen  such  hospitals 
for  the  benefit  of  persons  from  the 
east  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  poli- 
ticians. 

The  New  York  Legislature 
appropriated  $100,000  for 
the  construction  of  the  hospital  in  the 
Adirondacks  for  the  treatment  of 
incipient  cases  of  tuberculosis,  but 
unfortunately  attached  a  rider  mak- 
ing the  selection  of  the  site  subject 
to  the  approval  of  a  commission  con- 
sisting of  the  Governor,  the  Speaker 
of  the  Assembly,  and  the  president, 
pro  tent.,  of  the  Senate.  As  a  site 
has  already  been  selected  after  ex- 
haustive investigation  and  thorough 
discussion  by  the  commission  in 
charge  of  the  hospital,  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  and  the  Forest 
Preserve  Board,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
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why  a  fourth  board,  so  curiously 
cuiK^tituted,  should  be  asked  to  pass 
upon  it,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
juring the  rejecton  of  the  site  already 
selected. 

STATE  BOARDS  AND  COMMISSIONS. 

One  of  the  advantages  of 
the  Board  of  Control  as  a 
Hystem  of  managing  state  charitable 
institutions  is  conceded  to  be  the  pos- 
sibility of  framing  a  business-like 
balance  sheet  from  which  general- 
izations may  safely  be  made.  An 
illustration  of  this  is  the  statement 
recently  prepared  by  the  Iowa  Board 
of  Control  concerning  losses  from 
fires.  It  appears  that  in  the  last 
fifty  years,  covering  more  than  the 
entire  period  since  Iowa's  admission 
into  the  Union,  the  total  fire  and 
tornado  losses  in  state  institutions — 
charitable,  educational,  penal,  and 
for  the  insane — is  $659,403 ;  of  this 
but  $35,626.94  was  due  to  wind. 
This  is  practically  equal  to  the  cost 
of  insurance  on  the  entire  esti- 
mated average  value  of  the  property, 
owned  by  the  institutions  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years.  The  cost  of 
insurance  for  the  future  would  be 
greatly  reduced  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  recent  buildings  have  been 
made  fireproof.  This  is  not,  how- 
ever, necessarily  an  argument  in 
favor  of  insurance,  since  the  actual 
loss  by  fires  should  also  be  less  as  a 
result  of  such  building.  If  the  ex- 
istingplan  is  continued,  it  would  seem 
sensible  to  set  apart  a  definite  fund 
for  insurance,  in  order  that  in  case 
of  need  it  could  be  drawn  upon  at 
once,  without  waiting  for  an  appro- 
priation. 

A  committee  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Legislature  has 
recommended,  after  the  loss  of  an 
electric  light  plant  of  a  hospital  for 
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the  insane,  that  all  of  the  charitable 
Institutions  shall  be  insured  for  a 
period  of  five  years. 

The  Board  of  State  Charities  of 
Tennessee  has  initiated  a  movement 
for  the  organization  of  a  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction. 

atlLDRCN. 

Funds  are  being  collected 
for  the  erection  of  a  pri- 
vate orphan  asylum  in  Bay  City, 
Mich. 

The  agent  of  the  Board 
coiuUbiS!  of  Children's  Guardians, 
Washington,  D.  C,  has 
been  appointed  as  a  probation  officer, 
under  the  law  recently  enacted,  es- 
tablishing the  probation  system  in 
that  city. 

The  welcome  news  is  an- 
nounced that  the  Board 
of  Freeholders  of  Hudson  County, 
N.  J.,  will  no  longer  resist  the  ef- 
forts of  the  State  Board  of  Chil- 
dren's Guardians  to  provide  homes 
for  the  190  children  now  in  the  Hud- 
son County  Almshouse.  The  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Hudson 
County  Industrial  School  has  failed 
of  passage,  and  it  is  announced  that 
the  Board  of  Freeholders  has  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  directing  that  the 
children  be  turned  over  to  the  Board 
of  Children's  Guardians  on  May  i. 

Chieago.  ^^^  Chicago  Visitation 
and  Aid  Society  and 
Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 
are  engaged  in  a  vigorous  warfare 
against  baby  farms.  Eleven  chil- 
dren found  in  one  baby  farm  were 
recently  brought  before  the  Juvenile 
Court  in  a  condition  showing  serious 
neglect.  It  is  hoped  that  this  may 
result  in  the  passage  of  an  ordinance 
for  the  stringent  regulation  of  baby 
farming  in  Chicago. 

The  bill  framed  by  the  Hon. 
Harvey  B.  Hurd,  amending  the  Illi- 
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nois  Juvenile  Court  law,  as  summar- 
ized in  Charities  of  last  week,  has 
been  passed  by  both  houses  of  the 
Legislature. 

KanMt.  Acting  under  authority 
granted  by  recent  legis- 
lation, the  Kansas  State  Board  of 
Charities  has  decided  to  require  a 
bond  of  $5,000  from  each  society 
placing  children  in  Kansas  from  an- 
other state.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Kansas  authorities,  having  secured 
this  restriction  of  the  placing  of  des- 
titute children  in  that  state  from  else- 
where, will  now  engage  in  a  system- 
atic and  vigorous  effort  to  provide 
the  destitute  children  of  that  state 
with  homes  within  its  borders. 

n*™  •■  •  ^  bill  has  been  introduced 
111  the  Legislature  of  Con- 
necticut to  authorize  the  commitment 
of  children  to  private  orphan  asy- 
lums in  the  same  manner  as  children 
are  now  committed  to  the  county 
homes,  the  expense  of  the  support  of 
the  children  in  the  private  asylums 
to  be  borne  by  the  State.  The  bill 
has  been  opposed  by  representatives 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  result  in  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  subsidies 
to  private  institutions  such  as  now 
prevails  in  New  York. 

The  New  York  Journal 
calls  upon  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren to  institute  criminal  proceed- 
ings against  employers  of  district 
messenger  boys  who  allow  call-boxes 
to  be  placed  in  houses  of  evil  reputa- 
tion. The  same  subject  is  being 
agitated  in  Chicago  by  several  influ- 
ential societies. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  an  au- 
thoritative announcement  that  the 
Easter  collections  taken  in  the  Cath- 
olic churches  of  New  York  City, 
heretofore  devoted  to  the  support  of 
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the  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, will  hereafter  be  devoted  to  ed- 
ucational purposes.  The  site  of  the 
institution  has  been  disposed  of  for 
$3,600,000,  which  sum  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  purchase  a  country  site  and 
erect  buildings,  and  also  leave  a  suffi- 
cient endowment  fund  for  the  main- 
tenance of  such  of  t^e  inmates  as  are 
not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Smallpox,  which  has  been  unusu- 
ally prevalent  in  New  York  City 
during  the  past  winter,  has  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Foundling  Hospit- 
al. It  is  stated  that  seventeen  cases 
have  developed  in  this  institution 
during  the  past  two  weeks. 

THE  CRIMINAL. 

In  Iowa  there  has  been  a 
Fojliltion.  gradual  decrease  in  the 
number  of  prisoners  at 
the  penitentiaries  at  Anamosa  and 
Fort  Madison.  Not  enough  men  are 
left  at  Fort  Madison  to  do  the  work 
required  under  the  present  contract 
for  prison  labor.  A  change  in  the 
prison  districts  is  necessary  to  secure 
the  commitment  of  more  men  to  Fort 
Madison.  The  falling  off  in  the 
population  there  has  been  about  fifty 
in  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Indiana,  the  Michigan  City  prison, 
with  894  inmates,  and  the  Jefferson- 
ville  Reformatory,  with  905,  both 
show  a  larger  population  than  at  any 
time  since  1897. 

While  these  facts  and  tendencies 
are  the  subject  of  remark  in  both 
states,  it  is  not  possible  to  show  the 
causes  of  the  variation  nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  assume  that  the  con- 
ditions in  either  state  are  likely  to 
be  permanent.  Variations  in  com- 
mitments, like  variations  in  arrest, 
may  be  due  to  many  influences  and 
can  not  always  be  ascribed  to  the 
deterioration  or  to  the  improvement 
of  the  community. 
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The  student  of  penology 
suusucs.    in  the  United  States  is 

constantly  hampered  and 
embarrassed  by  the  lack  of  statistics 
upon  which  safe  comparisons  may  be 
made.  It  is  especially  embarrassing 
when  European  penologists  write 
and  ask,  for  instance :  "How  many 
arrests  and  how  many  convictions 
for  murder  have  been  recorded  in 
the  United  States  during  the  last 
year  or  during  the  last  ten  years?'* 
It  would  seem  that  in  respect  to  the 
very  highest  of  all  crimes,  that  of  the 
taking  of  human  life,  it  ought  to  be 
possible  to  know  just  what  are  the 
facts  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
humiliating  to  be  obliged  to  confess 
to*  the  foreign  dr  domestic  inquirer 
that  in  this  great  nation  of  seventy 
millions  of  people  and  with  all  its 
machinery  of  government,  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  securing  judicial 
statistics  which  represent  the  move- 
ment of  crime  in  the  ^yhole  nation. 
Commercial  and  industrial  move- 
ments are  recorded  with  fulness  and 
accuracy.  It  is  possible  to  tell  just 
how  many  bushels  of  wheat  are  sent 
to  South  Africa  and  how  many  bar- 
rels of  petroleum  to  China  every  year ; 
but  it  is  left  to  a  Chicago  daily  to 
make  up  a  record  every  year  of  the 
number  of  murders,  lynchings,  and 
executions  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  evident  that  statistics  made  up 
with  pastepot  and  scissors  in  a  news- 
paper office  have  a  journalistic  and 
not  a  judicial  character.  It  is  only 
after  a  trial  and  a  judicial  record  that 
the  fact  of  a  murder  or  of  any  other 
crime  can  be  recorded.  Yet  the 
former  president  of  an  American  col- 
lege based  an  important  paper  upon 
homicides  in  the  United  States  sim- 
ply upon  untrustworthy  journalistic 
data.  The  Chicago  Tribune  has  (^ 
good  service,  not  in  fumishir 


facts  Ve  need  to  know,  but  in  sho** 
ing  the  great  need  of  some  govcr:> 
ment   organization    through    wfc'cr. 
they  may  be  secured. 

The  remedy  is  a  simple  one.     I: 
is  to  provide  a  bureau  of  statistk^ 
in  the  department  of  justice  whic: 
will  do  for  criminal  statistics  wha: 
the    corresponding    bureau    in    ti^ 
Treasury  Department  does  for  coir- 
mercial  statistics.    If  it  should  be  de- 
cided, however,  to  make  the  Censc> 
Bureau  permanent,  it  would  be  pos 
sible  to  unite  the  different  bureaus  <•• 
statistics  in  the  Department  of  State 
of  the  Treasury,  and  of  Agriculture 
and  the  proposed  Bureau  of  Judida 
Statistics  under  the  Director  of  the 
Census.       While    it    is     impossible 
under  our  federal  system  to  have  at 
Washington  centralized  administra- 
tion of  penal  institutions,  it  is  possilile 
to  have  centralized  information  con- 
cerning crime  as  well  as  commerce 
and  it  ought  to  be  one  function  of  the 
government  to  secure  it. 

National     ^^^  proceedings  of  the  an- 
Priion       nual  congress  of  the  Xd 

Association.      ,         i   -o   •  a  •   .• 

tionai  Prison  Association 
of  the  United  States,  held  at  Clev^ 
land,  Ohio,  September  22  to  26,  1900. 
have  just  been  issued.  The  volume 
is  much  improved  by  the  addition  0: 
an  index  which  might  be  still  more 
minute.  The  papers  and  discussions 
cover  a  wide  range  of  topics.  Yen 
useful  for  reference  is  a  brief  pres- 
entation by  Hon.  Edgar  M.  War- 
ner of  Connecticut,  of  the  laws  re- 
lating to  drunkenness  in  eighteen 
states.  Fuller  presentation  of  the 
legal  aspects  of  drunkenness  may  be 
found  in  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Fifty.  The  report  on  prisor 
laboratories  by  Prof.  C.  R.  Hen- 
derson indicates  a  line  of  investi- 
'^n  which,  if  organized  and  dc- 
i  in  our  prisons,   mav  be  of 
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great  value  to  students  of  criminal 
anthropology  and  criminal  sociology. 
Forty-two  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
publication  of  dietaries  in  various 
prisons  which  furnish  some  basis  for 
comparison  as  to  cost,  but  not  as  to 
nutritive  value.  This  part  of  the 
subject  has  been  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee to  report  at  a  future  meeting. 

Recent  revelations  on  the 
^ytitS!'  operation  of  the  lease  sys- 
tem of  the  South  simply 
emphasize  a  condition  of  things 
of  which  prison  reformers  in  that 
part  of  the  country  have  long  been 
painfully  aware.  The  large  return 
derived  by  the  contractors  and 
also  by  the  state  from  prison  labor 
is  a  temptation  to  commit  prisoners 
to  chain  gangs  and  convict  camps. 
Under  the  prevailing  race  feeling  in 
the  South  the  negroes  are  the  vic- 
tims of  this  form  of  judicial  slavery. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  on  the  flim- 
siest evidence  they  have  been  rushed 
into  prison  camps  to  become  a  source 
of  revenue  to  the  state  and  to  the 
contractor  who  employs  them.  The 
state  of  Florida  receives  $21,000 
net  per  annum  from  the  hire  of  state 
convicts.  The  penitentiary  of  Ten- 
nessee is  self-supporting,  and  paid 
into  the  treasury  last  year  a  surplus 
of  $100,000.  It  does  not  follow,  of 
course,  that  the  operation  of  justice 
in  the  South  is  subordinated  exclus- 
ively to  making  prisoners  a  source  of 
revenue  to  the  state,  but  there  are 
facts  to  show  that  in  the  case  of  the 
colored  man  it  has  been  easier  to  de- 
feat justice  because  the  state  was  not 
to  lose  anything  by  the  operation  and 
some  individual  was  to  make  a  hand- 
some profit. 

While  in  the  South  pris- 

uSkI?      oners  have  been  made  a 

source  of  revenue  to  the 

state,  reactionary  tendencies  in  the 


North  have  gone  to  the  other  ex- 
treme. There  are.  states  in  which 
prisoners  do  not  earn  even  the  cost 
of  their  subsistence.  The  well-di- 
rected efforts  of  prison  reformers  to 
make  pecuniary  returns  subsidiary 
to  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner 
is  doubtless  from  the  standpoint  of 
political  economy  as  well  as  social 
and  moral  health,  more  profitable  to 
the  state  as  well  as  to  the  criminal ; 
for  it  is  expensive  to  the  state  to 
manufacture  criminals  for  the  sake 
of  any  supposed  profit  derived  from 
them.  But  it  is  equally  falacious  to 
assume  that  prisoners  can  be  re- 
formed without  the  immense  moral 
and  intellectual  force  which  may  be 
exerted  through  productive  labor. 
The  agitation  against  prison  labor 
has  resulted  in  a  great  reduction  of 
the  total  amount  of  the  product  of 
prison  labor  in  this  country,  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  idleness, 
the  mother  of  vice.  If  prisoners  re- 
duced to  slavery  are  in  the  long  run 
expensive,  prisoners  reduced  to  idle- 
ness are  both  immediately  and  re- 
motely an  expense  to  the  state  and 
a  danger  to  the  community.  It 
ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  find 
the  golden  mean  between  these  ex- 
tremes in  a  rational  and  effective 
prison  system,  in  which  the  prisoner 
has  the  advantage  of  educative  and 
productive  labor,  and  may  not  only 
pay  the  cost  of  his  subsistence,  but 
may  earn  something  for  himself  and 
his  family. 

An   interesting  contribu- 

HitUHti.  ^*^"  ^^  ^he  study  of  the 
criminal  is  furnished  in 
the  seventy-first  annual  report  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  State  Penitentiary 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  1900.  The  criminal  rec- 
ord of  sixty-seven  prisoners  received 
during    the    year    1900    who    have 
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served  one  or  more  terms  in  this 
prison  are  given.  They  are  "illus- 
trationb  of  persistency  in  a  course  of 
crime  and  indicate  the  growth  of  a 
permanent  class."  There  is  also  a 
brief  record  of  twenty  prisoners  re- 
ceived during  1900  who  have  had 
relatives  in  prison. 

Habitual  ^^^  recently  published 
MIS-  report  of  the  institutions 
registration  department 
of  Boston,  gives  some  astounding 
facts  about  habitual  misdemeanants. 
It  analyzes  the  public  records  of  140 
men  and  women  who  were  com- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Correction 
during  six  months  of  1900,  and  who 
all  have  been  committed  there  fifteen 
or  more  times.  It  makes  clear  that 
whether  reformation  or  only  punish- 
ment is  the  aim  of  the  court,  neither 
has  been  achieved.  The  courts  have 
no  settled  policy  in  dealing  with  mis- 
demeanants. The  records  show  that 
a  man  who  had  already  been  com- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Correction 
10 1  times  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  $5,  while  a  young  man,  not  yet  a 
confirmed  offender,  was  sentenced  to 
the  House  of  Correction  for  six 
months,  when  both  were  found 
guilty  of  the  same  offense.  The 
present  system  is  expensive  as  well 
as  morally  wrong.  Simply  the 
maintenance  of  the  140  persons  con- 
sidered at  the  Deer  Island  House  of 
Correction  has  cost  Suffolk  County 
$66,991.52.  One  woman  has  been 
fined  ninety-six  times,  a  total  amount 
of  $633,  and  has  been  kept  in  prison 
nearly  seven  years  for  non-payment ; 
another  woman  has  been  kept  in 
prison  in  the  aggregate  twenty-two 
years — and  that  almost  entirely  for 
what  best  judges  now  call  the  disease, 
not  crime,  of  drunkenness.  This 
valuable  report  makes  no  definite 
recommendations ;  but  it  makes  per- 


fectly clear  that  there  must  be  a  more 
rational  policy  in  dealing  with  mis- 
demeanants. 
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In  the  state  of  New  York 


a  bill  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  probation  officers 
was  passed  and  will  become  a  law 
September  i.  A  parole  law  for 
prisoners  in  states  prisons  guilty  of 
offenses  for  which  the  maximum 
punishment  is  five  years  has  also 
been  passed,  and  provision  is  made 
for  the  appointment  of  a  parole 
officer  for. each  state  prison  and  for 
the  Eastern  Reformatory. 

In  Connecticut  an  active  agitation 
has  been  made  in  favor  of  the  pass- 
age of  the  indeterminate  sentence 
law.  It  has  been  strongly  supported 
by  the  press,  and  is  regarded  favor- 
ably by  the  Legislature. 

Insanity     The  fifty-sixth  annual  re- 

Cuffino?  P^^^  ^^  ^^^  Prison  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  for 
the  year  1900  has  just  been  is- 
sued. It  contains  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  sanitary  condition 
of  Sing  Sing  prison  and  the  testi- 
mony taken  at  the  investigation,  also 
an  important  paper  on  tuberculosis 
in  prisons  and  reformatories  by  Dr. 
S.  A.  Knopf  of  New  York.  In  the 
report  on  the  Elmira  Reformatory, 
made  by  the  Inspecting  Committee, 
apprehension  is  expressed  as  to  the 
increase  of  insanity  in  that  institu- 
tioh.  The  question  is  raised  wheth- 
er it  may  not  have  some  re- 
lation to  the  protracted  "cuffing  up" 
of  prisoners  in  the  isolation  cells. 
The  punishment  record  shows  that 
one  prisoner  had  been  handcuffed  in 
the  usual  standing  position  to  the 
bars  of  one  of  the  isolation  cells 
facing  the  dark  wall  opposite  for 
about  ten  hours  a  day  for  twenty- 
eight  days,  while  another  prisoner 
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had  been  tied  up  ten  hours  per  day 
for  thirty-five  days. 


MissottH. 


THE  INSANE. 

Missouri  has  completed 
an  institution  known  as 
"Asylum  No.  4"  at  Farmington.  It 
is  cdhstructed  on  the  cottage  plan, 
with  structures  having  an  average 
capacity  of  sixty  patients  each;  the 
lower  floor  being  used  as  a  day  room, 
and  the  second  floor  for  sleeping 
apartments.  Although  the  part 
constructed  is  ready  for  patients,  it 
is  intended  to  continue  the  building 
of  these  cottages  so  as  to  make  it 
possible  to  properly  classify  the  in- 
sane, and  until  the  institution  reaches 
its  maximum  capacity. 

The  care  of  the  insane  in 
intanity  In    Massachusetts  is  excitine 

more  than  usual  atten- 
tion on  account  of  the  crowded  con- 
dition of  the  accommodations.  The 
same  trouble  exists  in  that  Common- 
wealth that  seems  to  exist  in  New 
York.  With  increased  confidence  in 
the  management  of  the  asylums  and 
improved  care,  the  objections  for- 
merly held  by  relatives  to  commit- 
ment have  been  removed,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  insane  persons 
are  certified  for  care  who  could  well 
be  taken  care  of  at  home,  and  not  for 
curative  treatment  but  for  custody 
only.  The  State  Board  of  Insanity 
in  its  annual  report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture says :  "Formerly,  distrust  of  in- 
stitutions was  so  great  that  patients 
were  committed  because  of  necessity 
alone.  Of  late,  however,  public 
confidence  and  readiness  to  intrust 
dependents  to  their  care  have  grown 
rapidly.  A  notable  illustration  is 
seen  in  the  increasing  disposition  to 
commit  old  people  whose  infirmity 
follows  senile  degenerative  changes. 
If  the  average  annual  number  of 


commitments  as  insane  of  persons 
aged  seventy  years  or  over  is  com- 
pared with  the  mean  population  of 
such  persons  by  five-year  periods, 
since  1880,  it  is  found  that,  whereas 
such  old  persons  have  increased  in 
the  twenty  years  33.37  per  cent, 
their  commitments  have  increased 
156.81  per  cent,  or  4.6  as  fast." 

The  state  of  Indiana  has 
"oVSiRIit."  awakened  to  the  fact  that 

it  has  been  supporting  a 
large  number  of  dependent  foreign- 
ers at  its  state  institutions.  It  has 
now  adopted  a  plan  in  vogue  in  New 
York  of  ascertaining  the  history  of 
these  cases,  and  where  they  are  non- 
resident, or  have  not  gained  a  resi- 
dence in  the  state,  of  deporting  them 
to  their  former  homes.  The  certifi- 
cate of  insanity  has  been  changed  to 
contain  an  affidavit  by  a  petitioner 
that  the  alleged  insane  person  is  a 
legal  resident.  Where  it  can  be 
shown  that  dependent  immigrants 
have  been  delivered  at  New  York, 
the  Government  will  take  charge  of 
them  and  require  the  steamship  com- 
panies to  return  them.  Under  the 
present  United  States  law  an  immi- 
grant can  be  returned  within  two 
years,  should  he  become  dependent 
as  a  result  of  causes  which  existed 
before  he  emigrated. 

Massachusetts  is  again  f  ol- 
^;?FiiMcl*"  lowing  in  thewakeof  New 

York  in  centralizing  the 
financial  departments  of  the  state  in- 
stitutions with  the  state  officers  of 
finance.  A  bill,  passed  on  the  Gov- 
ernor's recommendation,  to  provide 
for  state  supervision  of  all  the  state 
institutions,  with  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  to  be  through  the 
office  of  the  State  Treasurer,  has 
been    progressed    and    will,    in    all 
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probability,  become  a  law.  All 
moneys  received  for  the  care  of  in- 
mates shall  be  paid  into  the  state 
treasury,  and  all  disbursements  shall 
be  from  there. 
^  p  The  State  Board  of  In- 

for  Annual  sanity  has  submitted  to  the 
ncrtM*.  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts what  seems  to  be  a  practical 
plan  for  provision  for  the  annual  in- 
crease of  the  insane.  The  chief  feat- 
ure of  the  recommendation  is  that 
the  State  should  adopt  a  permanent 
policy  of  increasing  the  hospital 
capacity  annually  for  400  patients, 
and  that  this  increase  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  made  by  erecting 
separate  buildings  for  working  pa- 
tients in  connection  with  the  farms, 
and  also  for  nurses,  outside  of  the 
wards,  in  separate  buildings,  using 
the  present  ward  accommodations 
for. the  insane.  Another  method  of 
increasing  capacity  is  recommended 
by  the  construction  of  infirmary 
buildings  for  the  sick,  feeble,  and 
aged,  in  connection  with  each  insti- 
tution, in  a  cheap  and  economical 
manner.  With  reference  to  the  ap- 
parent increase  in  the  insane,  the 
Board  says  **that  the  increase  of 
registered  insane  does  not  necessarily 
imply  an  increase  of  occurring  in- 
sanity out  of  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  population,  and  also  that 
the  rate  of  increase  of  occurring  in- 
sanity is  certainly  much  less  than  the 
apparent  increase  of  the  insane." 
They  also  recommend  that  a 
thorough  inquiry  be  instituted  at  an 
early  day  into  the  specific  cause  of 
the  present  tendency  to  commit  old 
people,  feeble  minded,  and  criminals 
to  the  state  hospitals. 

The  Bulletin  of  State  In- 

listitJtlSnV  stitutions   has  begun   its 

third    volume,     being    a 

quarterly  publication  under  the  di- 


rection of  a  Board  of  Control.  The 
first  number  of  this  volume,  for  Jan- 
uary, is  replete. JPfith  practical  and 
progressive  papers,  which  were  pre- 
sented at  the  quarterly  meeting  of 
institutional  officers.  It  does  not 
purport  to  be  so  much  a  scientific 
journal  as  one  dealing  with  the  man- 
agement of  institutions  and  the  social 
questions  which  relate  to  public 
dependents.  In  this  number,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  papers  is  by  Dr. 
Searcy  on  "The  Industrial  Manage- 
m^t  of  Insane  Hospitals."  He 
covers  the  ground  very  well,  giving 
in  a  general  way,  the  need  for  diver- 
sion of  the  insane,  and  some  val- 
uable suggestions  how  to  obtain  and 
apply  it. 

A  very  suggestive  paper  by  Dr. 
Rogers  on  "Money  Compensation  to 
Inmates  of  Public  Institutions," 
deals  with  a  subject  which  has  been 
in  controversy  for  many  years.  In 
the  experience  of  the  writer  he  finds 
that  the  plan  of  compensation  to  in- 
mates is  of  some  value,  but  must  be 
managed  with  great  care.  He  be- 
lieves that  a  certain  class  of  feeble 
minded  can  be  subsidized  when  they 
can  not  be  induced  to  labor  in  any 
other  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  re- 
wards of  some  kind  are  given  to  all 
inmates  of  institutions  in  one  way 
or  another,  although  it  may  not  be 
money.  In  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
patients  are  induced  to  work  by  gifts 
of  tobacco,  or  a  promise  of  some 
entertainment,  or  clothing.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  a  system 
of  compensation  is  desirable. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers 
is  by  Dr.  Burr  of  Michigan,  on  "The 
Size  and  Essential  Features  of  the 
Model  State  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane." He  treats  the  question  with 
excellent  method,  and  classifies  the 
subject  into  "environment,"  "build- 
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ings/'  and  "'classification/'  Dr. 
Hurd  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
treats  the  subject  of  **Reception  Hos- 
pitals for  Cases  of  Acute  Insanity," 
in  a  very  broad  and  comprehensive 
manner,  and  this  is  particularly  in- 
teresting to  persons  in  New  York 
who  have  been  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  a  reception  hospital  to  substi- 
tute Belle vue  Pavilion. 

There  are  a  number  of  articles  re- 
lating to  the  treatment  of  insanity, 
which  are  progressive  and  practical. 
The  question  of  the  "application  of 
the  civil  service  rules  to  officers  and 
employes  of  state  institutions"  was 
very  aptly  presented  by  Judge  Rob- 
inson, a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  it  is  a  healthy  sign  that 
this  paper  occupied  the  discussion  of 
a  single  session,  and  that  the  appli- 
cation of  civil  service  restriction  was 
favored  without  an  exception.  As 
a  whole,  the  Bulletin  is  worth  readitig 
and  should  be  in  the  files  of  all 
students  of  institutional  science. 

^^^        The  difficulty  which  has 

^f  ^M  V***  ^^^sted  between  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Pathological 
Institute  and  the  State  Commission 
in  Lunacy,  seems  to  have  been  set- 
tled by  the  removal  of  the  Director 
and  the  relinquishment  of  the  present 
quarters  of  the  Institute  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Building.  The  law  passed 
by  the  Legislature  for  the  creation  of 
a  reception  hospital  in  connection 
with  the  Institute  seems  to  have  been 
framed  so  imperfectly  as  to  nullify 
the  intent  of  the  Commission,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  no  action  will 
be  taken  under  the  present  law.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  this  work  must 
be  deferred  to  another  year.  Ad- 
mitting that  the  management  of  the 
Institute  has  been  imperfect,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  scientific  work  it 
was  intended  to  add  to  the  state  hos- 


pital service  should  be  suspended. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  the  welfare  of 
an  individual,  but  of  the  progression 
of  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  and 
causes  of  insanity.  It  is  sincerely  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Commission  will 
not  find  it  necessary  to  defer  all  ac- 
tion on  the  Institute  until  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature. 

^    .,   ,    ,  The  curative  treatment  of 

CuratlvaTrtat-    ,        .  .     . 

mtntoftht  the  msane  is  one  of  the 
principal  subjects  treated 
in  the  eighth  annual  report  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  to 
the  New  York  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy.  At  present  there  are  over 
22,000  dependent  insane  persons  in 
this  state,  with  an  increase  in  in- 
sanity in  greater  ratio  than  the  in- 
crease in  population.  The  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  state  hos- 
pitals will  be  materially  relieved  by 
the  opening  of  the  new  Central  Islip 
buildings  next  summer,  yet  to  pro- 
vide for  the  annual  increase  of  in- 
sanity, accommodations  must  be 
built  during  the  next  three  years  for 
over  2,100  patients.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  the  per  capita  cost  of  main- 
tenance has  been  reduced  from 
$216.12  in  1892-93  to  $165.36  in 
1900,  there  is  necessary  an  annual 
expenditure  of  over  $4,000,000  for 
this  class  of  unfortunates. 

In  the  face  of  these  appalling  facts 
this  question  becomes  pertinent: 
"How  can  this  great  increase  in 
insanity  be  diminished  ?  Has  every 
thing  possible  been  done  in  the  way 
of  prevention  and  cure  ?" 

It  is  noted  in  the  report  that  the 
curative  treatment  of  insanity  is  as 
yet  in  its  infancy,  and  that  it  can, 
and  should,  be  greatly  extended.  To 
the  end  that  the  insane  should  have 
the  benefit  of  the  best  medical  skill, 
which  is  now  so  freely  given  gratu- 
itously  by   the   most   distinguished 
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members  of  the  profession  to  patients 
suffering  from  other  diseases  in  other 
hospitals  in  every  city  of  the  state, 
it  is  recommended  in  the  report  that 
reception  hospitals  for  the  insane 
should  be  established  in  the  larger 
cities  of  the  state.  In  New  York 
City,  the  proposed  hospital  would 
take  the  place  of  the  present  recep- 
tion wards  for  the  insane  at  Belle- 
vue.  The  following  details  of  the 
plan  are  given  in  the  report : 

*  These  hospitals,  designed  for  the 
reception  and  temporary  treatment 
of  insane  patients,  should  be  organ- 
ized on  the  same  general  plan  as  .  .  . 
other  well  managed  hospitals,  with 
a  superintendent  and  nursing  staff, 
resident  physicians,  and  attending 
and  consulting  physicians  who 
should  be  alienists  and  neurologists. 

"Into  the  Reception  Hospital  for 
New  York  City  (a  branch  of  the 
Manhattan  State  Hospital  and  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  wards  for  the  in- 
sane at  Bellevue)  would  be  gathered 
all  cases  of  supposed  insanity,  as  also 
recent  cases  of  the  committed  in- 
sane ;  and  here  they  should  be  exam- 
ined and  classified  by  the  attending 
physicians  before  being  treated 
either  within  the  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital or  elsewhere.  Persons  found 
not  to  be  insane  would  be  transferred 
to  municipal  hospitals  or  alcoholic 
wards;  -cases  of  paresis  or  other 
marked  forms  of  incurable  insanity 
would  naturally  be  sent  directly  to 
the  appropriate  department  on 
Ward's  Island  or  to  Central  Islip. 
Cases  possibly  curable  would  doubt- 
less be  kept  for  a  limited  period  in 


the  reception  hospital  under  the 
daily  care  and  constant  advice  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, until  it  was  thought  best  to  send 
them  on  to  the  main  hospital.  There 
should  be  an  outdoor  department 
connected  with  the  hospital,  from 
which  patients  could  be  received  into 
the  wards,  voluntarily,  whenever 
hospital  care  might  be  deemed  de- 
sirable as  a  preventive  measure. 

"And  the  hospital  should  receive 
not  only  the  destitute,  but  those  able 
to  pay  for  themselves,  that  all  may 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  services  of 
the  best  trained  neurologists  and 
alienists  that  New  York  City  can 
provide.  It  is  also  desirable  that 
the  reception  hospital  should  open  its 
doors  for  clinical  teaching.  It  is 
in  the  cities  that  are  centred  the 
medical  schools  which  send  out  year 
after  year  graduates  who  know  but 
little  of  mental  diseases  because  they 
have  not  had  the  proper  facilities  for 
studying  them.  Many  of  these 
young  doctors  begin  their  practice 
with  very  slight  knowledge  of  a 
group  of  diseases  which  they  will 
inevitably  during  their  professional 
career  be  called  upon  to  treat. 

"There  is  nothing  new  in  what  wc 
are  advocating.  For  many  years 
psychopathic  hospitals  have  been 
established  in  Vienna,  Strass- 
burg,  Heidelberg,  Leipsic,  and  in 
other  European  cities.  That  of 
Giessen,  opened  in  1896,  is  the  most 
recent,  and  is  considered  the  best  by 
one  of  our  most  eminent  neurol- 
ogists, who  visited  that  institution 
and  others  in  1899." 


TUBERCULOSIS  AND  THE  TENEMENT-HOUSE 

PROBLEM.^ 

HERMANN   M.  BIGGS,   M.   D., 

BACTERIOLOGIST   OF  THE   BOARD   OF   HEALTH   OF   NEW   YORK   cItV. 


The  great  prevalence  of  the  tuber- 
cular diseases  in  the  tenement-  and 
lodging-houses  of  Ne^v  York  City 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious 
of  the  problems  which  confront  the 
sanitary  authorities.  While  tuber- 
culosis in  all  countries  has  always 
been  particularly  prevalent  among 
the  laboring  classes,  its  prevalence  is 
greatest  in  certain  great  centres  of 
population,  where  many  of  the  tene- 
ment-house districts  afford  the  con- 
ditions which  especially  tend  to  its 
development  and  extension.  The 
density  of  population  always  bears 
a  more  or  less  constant  ratio  to  the 
prevalence  of  this  disease,  the  mor- 
tality increasing  with  an  increasing 
density,  and  as  has  been  frequently 
pointed  out,  in  no  city  in  the  world 
is  the  density  of  population  as  great 
as  in  some  of  the  New  York  tene- 
ment districts,  and  in  no  great  city 
is  the  average  density  so  great  as  in 
the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  The  pe- 
culiarly objectionable  character  of 
the  houses  found  in  the  older  tene- 
ment-house districts  of  the  city  is  in 
part  responsible  for  this  overcrowd- 
ing, and  renders  impossible  the  ob- 
taining of  the  proper  supply  of  light, 
air,  and  ventilation  in  the  dwellings. 
The  lack  of  light,  air,  and  proper  ven- 
tilation in  the  dwellings,  combined 
with  insufficient  or  improper  food, 
and  too  often  with  the  dissipation 
among  the  inmates,  induce  the  con- 
ditions in  human  beings  under  which 
the  tubercular  diseases  develop  most 
luxuriantly.     The  conditions  found 


in  the  average  New  York  tenement- 
and  lodging-house  districts  present 
all  these  objectionable  features  in  a 
striking  degree. 

Experimental  investigations  have 
shown  clearly  enough  that  the  tuber- 
cle bacillus — the  only  necessary 
factor  in  the  production  of  tubercu- 
losis— is  readily  destroyed  by  sun- 
light, or  even  diffused  daylight,  and 
in  this  as  in  all  other  communicable 
diseases,  the  danger  of  infection  is 
largely  diminished  by  thorough  ven- 
tilation, because  of  its  influence  in 
diluting  the  infectious  material. 
But  in  too  many  of  the  houses  ia 
New  York  City  there  is  never  suffi- 
ciently thorough  cleaning  to  remove 
the  infection,  and  sunlight,  daylight, 
and  fresh  air  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  tubercle  bacilli  can  not  enter. 
Therefore,  in  the  absence  of  radical 
measures  for  renovation  or  disinfec- 
tion there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
the  continued  prevalence  of  tuber- 
culosis among  the  occupants,  and  the 
permanent  residence  of  the  disease 
in  a  house,  when  once  it  has  been 
introduced,  however  frequently  the 
occupants  of  the  house  may  change. 

The  infectious  matter  contained 
in  the  sputtun  is  moreover  widely 
distributed  through  the  frequent 
change  of  residence  of  tuberculous 
individuals.  As  the  disease  gradu- 
ally progresses,  especially  when  af- 
fecting the  heads  of  families,  the  vic- 
tims, becoming  weaker  and  weaker, 
are  less  and  less  able  to  perform  their 
usual  duties,  and  thus  their  incomes 


*  This  paper  is  one  of  the  special  reports  included  in  the  Report  of  the  Tenement- House 
Commission. 
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grow  gradually  less  and  less  and 
they  are  obliged  to  frequently 
change  their  residence,  going  from 
better  to  poorer  quarters,  and  finally 
bring  up  in  the  poorest  and  most  un- 
sanitary of  the  tenement-houses. 
The  tuberculous  infection  is  thus 
widely  disseminated.  In  many  cases, 
and  especially  among  men  without 
families,  the  consumptives  eventually 
become  homeless  tramps,  lodging 
wherever  they  may  be  able  to  find  a 
bed,  frequenting  lodging-houses  of 
a  poorer  and  poorer  character,  and 
finally,  after  great  difficulty,  often 
finding  an  asyltmi  in  some  one  of 
the  public  institutions.  Too  often 
these  poor  and  homeless  consump- 
tives are  denied  entrance,  or  are 
soon  discharged  from  the  over- 
crowded city  institutions,  to  give 
room  for  new  comers. 

It  is  difficult  to  gain  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  importance  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  which 
is  presented  by  the  prevalence  of  this 
disease  among  the  poorer  classes. 
It  is  shown  by  the  death  records  that 
more  than  one-quarter  of  all  deaths 
occurring  in  New  York  City  in  the 
period  of  life  of  greatest  usefulness 
— ^fifteen  to  sixty-five — are  due  to 
the  tubercular  diseases  (see  table) ; 
and  in  view  of  the  much  greater  prev- 
alence of  this  disease  among  the 
laboring  classes  and  the  errors  in  the 


reports — in  many  cases  in  which 
death  is  due  to  tuberculosis,  death  is 
ascribed  to  some  other  cause — it 
seems  not  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  nearly  op  quite  one-third  of  all 
the  deaths  among  the  tenement- 
house  population  during  the  period 
from  fifteen  to  sixty-five  are  due  to 
this  cause.  In  fact,  the  records  of 
the  Department  of  Health  show 
that  between  fifteen  and  thirty-five 
more  than  thirty-five  per  cent  of  all 
deaths  in  all  parts  of  the  city  are 
caused  by  the  tubercular  diseases. 

In  1894,  when  the  Department  of 
Health,  through  the  urgent  solicita- 
tion of  the  writer,  first  adopted 
somewhat  active  measures  for  the 
study  and  prevention  of  this  disease, 
the  writer  had  prepared  a  series  of 
sectional  maps  of  the  boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Brofix,  which 
showed  every  house  lot  in  these  bor- 
oughs, on  a  sufficiently  large  scale^ 
so  that  all  the  reported  cases  and 
deaths  from  this  disease  could  be 
plotted  on  them  by  conventional 
signs,  which  indicate  the  month  and 
year  of  the  report.  From  these 
maps  I  have  had  reproduced  several 
small  districts  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  city  in  which  the  conditions  are 
especially  bad,  to  show  how  great  is 
the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in 
them.  On  these  maps  each  reported 
case  or  death  is  indicated  by  a  dot. 


Table  showing  the  mortality  from  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  per  1,000  deaths,  by  ai^es, 
in  New  York  City  (Manhattan  and  Bronx,  and  Greater  New  York),  1896  to  1899,  inclusive. 


Year. 

O-I. 

i-t5. 

i5-«>' 

20-35 

35-55- 

55-65 

Ovcr65. 

Deaths  from  phthtsjs,  per 

1, 000  deaths,  between 

the  ages  of  15  and  6$. 

MANHATTAN 

AND 

BRONX. 

189b 

1897 
1898 
1899 

4.2 
50 
4.1 
7.1 

20  2 
2I»2 
19.6 
24.2 

340.3 

345.1 

287.7 
324.0 

365.9 
387.1 
366,5 

381.0 

210.6 
2195 

219.9 
221.2 

92.3 

94.4 
IOI.4 

88.1 

45.6 

41. 1 

45.4 
48.2 

244.1 

254.^ 

243.3 
250.2 

GREATER 
NEW   YORK. 

1898 
1899 

4.1 
6.4 

21. 1 
23.9 

301.3 
323.3 

366.0 
377.0 

212,3 
215.0 

91.6 

84.7 

41.0 
38.2 

239.5 
243.5 
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It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Depart-  the  tenement-house  districts  every- 
ment  that  not  over  two-thirds  of  the  where  large  numbers  of  cases  have 
cases  are  actually  reported  to  the  been  reported.  As  already  said,  I 
Department,  so  that  the  number  of  presume  we  must  add  to  the  numbers 
cases  indicated  on  these  maps  should  indicated  at  least  one-half,  and  per- 
probably  be  increased  by  about  one-  haps  nearly  two-thirds  as  many  more 
half,  to  show  the  actual  conditions  to  cover  the  unreported  cases,  for  I 
obtaining.  These  maps  show  that  do  not  believe  more  than  two-thirds 
on  a  single  street  block  as  many  as  of  the  cases  in  the  boroughs  of  Man- 
I02  cases  have  been  reported  within  hattan  and  the  Bronx  are  now  re- 
a  period  of  four  and  three-quarter  ported,  although  more  than  9,000 
years,  and  as  many  as  twenty- four  cases  have  been  reported  in  the 
cases  in  a  single  house.  For  exam-  city  during  the  year  1900. 
pie,  on  the  block  on  Cherry  Street  The  influence  of  overcrowding  on 
between  Pearl  and  Roosevelt,  102  the  mortality  from  pulmonary  tuber- 
cases  came  to  the  notice  of  the  De-  culosis  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
partment  from  April,  1894,  when  lowing  tables  from  the  Annual  Re- 
this  work  was  begun,  to  January  i,  port  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
1899.  The  population  of  this  block  of  London.  No  data  are  readily 
in  January,  1900,  as  enumerated  by  available  in  New  York  City  from 
the  sanitary  police  of  the  Depart-  which  similar  analyses  can  be  made, 
ment  of  Health,  was  1,165.  O'^  This  table  shows  an  obvious  re- 
another  block,  bounded  by  Cherry,  lation  between  the  amount  of  over- 
Market,  Catherine,  and  Monroe  crowding  and  the  phthisis  death  rate, 
streets,  with  a  population  of  3,688,  The  figures  do  not,  however,  suffice 
there  were  241  cases  of  tuberculosis,  to  show  whether  the  overcrowding 
In  a  third  one,  which  includes  par-  caused  phthisis,  or  whether  the  dis- 
ticularW  the  Chinese  quarter,  bound-  ease,  by  adding  to  family  expenditure 
ed  by  Chatham,  Mott,  Bayard  streets  or  by  diminishing  the  wage-earning 
and  the  Bowery,  with  a  population  power,  left  less  money  available  for 
of  2,102,  there  were  206  cases,  rent  and  thus  brought  about  the  over- 
These  districts  represent  perhaps  the  crowding,  or  whether  again  over- 
worst  conditions  existing  in  the  city,  crowding  is  associated  with  some 
but  the  number  of  cases  in  many  other  condition  or  conditions  which 
others  nearly  approximates  the  num-  are  favorable  to  disease.  In  all 
ber  found  in  these;  and  throughout  probability  all   these  circumstances 

This  and  the  following  tables,  illustratini?  the  cflfccts  of  overcrowding  on  mortality 
from  phthisis,  are  taken  from  the  Annual  Repbrt  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of 
London,  1898. 

Phthisis — Death  rates  per  1,000  living,  1894-98,  inclusive. 

Proportion  of  toul  population  living  more  than  two  in  a  room  Death  rates  per  i,ooo,  living. 

(in  tenements  of  leM  than  five  rooms).  *  1894  i8q5  1896  1897  i^ 

Districts  with  under  TO  per  cent 1.07  1.18  1.07  1.14  i.io 

••          •*  10  to  15  "  1.38  1.49  1.46  1.42  143 

**  151020  *'  1.57  1.64  1. 61  1.63  1.61 

•*  20  to  25  '*  1.58  1.83  1.67  1.75  I. Bo 

**          *•  251030  •*  1. 81  2.09  2.06  2.10  2.07 

**  30  to  35  **  2. II  2.42  2.13  2.32  2.42 

**  over  35  •*  2.46  2.66  2.55  2.64  2.63 
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Phthisis— Death  rates  per  1,000,  living,  i8g8. 

Proportion  of  total  population  living  (in  tene-       , AGE -> 

ments  of  teas  than  five  rooms)  more  than           o                 5               30               as              35  45         55  and 

two  in  a  room.  upwards 

Districts  with  under  10  per  cent 0.23        0.39        1.19        1.50        1.94  2.05        1.77 

**          **     10  to  15          *'       0.39        0.34        1.44        2.13        3.09  2.68        1.91 

**          '*     15  to  20          •*       0.62        0.36        1.05        2.01         3.41  3.43        2.36 

•*          '*    20  to  25          **       ;     0.57        o  37        1.59        2.39        3.66  4.01        2.78 

**         "251030         '•       0.78        0.33        1.57        2.58        416  4.58        3.04 

**          '*     30  to  35          *'       0.81        0.49        2.00        3.00        5.58  6.26        3.26 

*•          **    over  35          *•       0.85        0.50        1.82        3.25        6.04  6.12        4.41 

■                                                             —   r  = 

Phthisis — Comparative  Death  Rates — Death  rates  in  least  overcrowded  groups  at  each 

age-period  taken  as  100. 

Proportion  of  total  population  living  (in  tene-  , AGB. — % 

ments  of  less  than  tive  rooms)  more  than                   o               5             ^           ^S             35  45        55  ^^ 

two  in  a  room.  upwards. 

Districts  with  under  10  per  cent 100        100        100        loo        100  100        100 

'*          **     10  to  IS        **        •         170          87        121        142        159  131         108 

**          '*      15  to  20        •*        270          95          88         134        176  167         133 

*•          **     20  to  25        '*        248          92        134        159        158  196        157 

**     25  to  30        **        339          85         132         172        214  223         172 

**          **     301035         *'        352        126        168        200        288  305         184 

•*          '•      over  35         *•        370        128         153        217        311  299        249 


have  tended  to  produce  the  results 
shown  in  the  table. 

Study  of  the  tables  above 
shows  that  the  phthisis  mortality  at 
each  age  increases  with  overcrowd- 
ing. The  differences  in  the  death 
rates  at  the  age  of  five  in  the  several 
groups  of  districts  are  small,  but 
with  slight  exception  the  death  rates 
at  the  older  ages  follow  the  order 
of  overcrowding.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  the  differences  be- 
tween the  death  rates  of  the  several 
groups  of  districts  are  most  marked 
at  the  ages  at  which  the  mortality 
from  phthisis  is  greatest. 

It  will  be  noted  from  these  tables 
that  in  the  most  overcrowded  dis- 
tricts the  mortality  from  phthisis 
is  more  than  three  times  that  ob- 
taining in  the  least  crowded  terri- 
tories. 

The  following  table  shows  the 
mortality  (deaths  and  the  death- 
rate)  for  the  year  1899  from  phthisis 
alone — that  is,  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis— in  some  of  the  larger  cities 
of  the  world.     The  other  tubercular 


diseases  have  not  been  included  in 
these  statistics.  In  New  York  City 
the  addition  of  these  would  bring  the 
total  number  of  deaths  from  the  tu- 
bercular diseases  to  over  9,000,  and 
the  death  rate  to  nearly  three  per 
1,000.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  low- 
est death-rate  recorded  in  any  of  the 
cities  included  in  this  table  is  in 
Dresden,  which  shows  a  rate  of  1.26^ 
and  the  highest  rate  is  in  Paris,  4.90, 
which  is  nearly  four  times  that  of 
Dresden.  The  great  variations  in 
the  death  rates  in  the  different  cities 
show  the  great  possibilities  in  the 
restriction  of  this  disease  through 
the  improvement  of  the  sanitary 
conditions.  It  should  be  noted,  also, 
that  in  a  few  of  the  large  cities  where 
the  rates  are  higher,  as  in  Paris^ 
Vienna,  St.  Petersburgh,  Moscow, 
and  Dublin,  the  rates  as  given, 
excessive  as  they  are,  are  much  low- 
er than  they  were  previously,  as 
recent  years  have  shown  g^eat  dim- 
inution in  the  death  rate  from  the 
tubercular  diseases  in  these  cities. 
( See  following  tables. ) 
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Table  showing^  death  rates  from  all  causes  an4  death  rates  from  tubercular  diseases 
per  1,000  population  in  New  York,  London  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  from  1884  to  1899, 
inclusive. 


New  York. 

London. 

Pari. 

t. 

Rbrlin. 

Vienna. 

• 

55 

-5 

58 

• 

^i 

• 

-5 

I3S 

•=* 

lit 

tt  ^ 

"5  *• 

It  ^ 

^  •* 

Genera 

eath  rat 

—  •^ 

et  •* 

•^  «< 

l4  »* 

.3  *• 

Year. 

§•9 

32 
|5 

S5 

|5 

u  tt 

g-2 

>ercu 
thra 

ener 
th  ra 

3  1« 
|5 

og 

Is 

og 

h 

Is 

og 

S8 

OJ 

|8 

•0 

H-o 

•0 

H-o 

•0 

H-o 

•0 

H-o 

•0 

Ht3 

1884 

25.83 

4.45 

20.39 

3.12 

2544 

5.19 

26.3 

3.6 

26.8 

7.2 

1885 

25.55 

4.26 

19.67 

2.90 

2438 

•    •   •  • 

24.4 

3.6 

28.5 

7.2 

1886 

25.99 

4.42 

19.89 

2.93 

2525 

5.56 

25  6 

34 

26.6 

70 

1887 

26.32 

4.06 

19-53 

2.71 

23.92 

515 

21.8 

3.1 

25.8 

6.4 

1888 

2339 

3.99 

18.42 

2.54 

92.92 

4.93 

20.3 

3.1 

25.2 

6.2 

1889 

25.32 

3.86 

17.47 

2.56 

23.78 

5. II 

23.0 

3-3 

24.5 

5.8 

1890 

24.87 

3-97 

20.98 

2.94 

23  70 

5.26 

21  5 

3.0 

244 

5.8 

1 891 

26.31 

3.56 

21. II 

2.81 

22.45 

5.13 

20.8 

29 

25.0 

5  7 

1892 

2595 

3.55 

20.31 

268 

23.24 

4-54 

19.9 

2.6 

24.9 

5  5 

1893 

25  30 

3.51 

20.83 

2.65 

22.25 

4.92 

21.0 

2.7 

24.0 

5.1 

1894 

22.76 

3  16 

17.80 

2.43 

21.32 

5.10 

17.6 

2.5 

23.2 

5.0 

1895 

23.18 

3  35 

19.8 

2.50 

22.3 

5.0 

20.0 

2.6 

23  3 

5.3 

1896 

21.84 

3." 

18.8 

2  40 

20.1 

4.8 

18. 1 

2.5 

22.3 

4.9 

1897 

20.03 

2.98 

18. 1 

2.46 

18.6 

4.6 

17.7 

•  •  • 

20.9 

•  •   • 

1898 

20.46 

2.99 

18.7 

2.48 

197 

4.79 

173 

•  •  • 

20.1 

«  •   • 

1899 

19.81 

3.08 

19.8 

2.55 

21.5 

•   •  •  • 

18.7 

•   •  • 

20.9 

•  •   • 

1898 
1899 


20.25 

19.47 


2.83/ 


2.88  j 


r  Greater  New  York. 


Table  showing:  the  mortality  f^m  phthisis 

for  the  year  1899,  taken  from  the  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Amsterdam. 

Deaths  from  phthisis.  ^ 

PoDulation  Total  num-  Death 

^^  deaths.  x.000. 

New  York 3.550.053  8,015  2.26 

London 4,546,752  8,510  1.87 

Paris 2.511,629  10,547  490 

Berlin 1,817,952  3,988  2.19 

Vienna..   1,632,134  6,180  3.81 

St.  Petcrsbur^h  1,132,677  3,808  3.36 

Moscow 988,614  3,216  3.25 

Buenos  Ayres.      780,533  1,165  1.57 

Glasgow 733.903  1.444  1-97 

Warsaw 601,408  1,493  2.48 

Brussels 565.987  1,101  1.95 

Naples 5^,722  1,090  1.93 

Boston 555,057  1,236  2.23 

Amsterdam....      518,273  871  1.68 

Rome 508,574  869  1. 71 

Milan 487,729  924  1.90 

Munich 452,000  i,353  2.90 

Leipzig 430,635  1,102  2.60 

Odessa 414,800  1,025  2.47 

Breslau 410,735  1,271  3.10 

Dresden 395, 300  499  1.26 

Cologne 358,417  783  2.19 

Turin 359.834  938  2  48 

Belfast 350,000  1,112  3.18 

Dublin 394.594  1.293  370 

Edinburgh 298,927  561  1.87 

Antwerp 290,286  493  1.70 

*  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  only;  other  forms  of  tuber- 
culosis not  included. 


The  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in 
the  tenement-houses  and  lodging- 
houses  of  New  York  City  may  be 
greatly  restricted,  and  finally,  under 
proper  conditions,  I  believe  it  would 
be  possible  to  almost  suppress  it. 
To  accomplish  this  end  three  classes 
of  measures  are  necessary: 

(i.)  Those  which  will  so  im- 
prove the  sanitary  conditions  under 
which  the  laboring  classes  live  that 
they  themselves  will,  because  of  their 
better  physical  condition,  become  less 
susceptible  to  the  disease,  and  at  the 
same  time,  because  of  their  improved 
surroundings,  they  will  be  less  ex- 
posed to  infection,  because  of  less 
overcrowding,  more  sunlight,  more 
air,  and  better  ventilation  in  their 
dwellings. 

(2.)  Those  which  will  improve 
the  sanitary  conditions  under  which 
the  laboring  classes  work  (including 
the  so-called  noxious  trades),  so  as 
to  provide  sufficient  light,  air,  space, 
and  ventilation,  and  the  proper  gen- 
eral sanitary  surroundings  in  the 
workrooms,  workshops,  etc.,  of  the 
city. 
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(3.)  Those  which  will  diminish 
the  exposure  of  the  tenement-house 
population  to  infection  through  the 
removal  of  the  sources  of  infection 
brought  about  by  the  exercise  of 
greater  care  on  the  part  of  consump- 
tives in  the  disposal  of  their  expecto- 
ration, and  by  more  general  thor- 
ough and  universal  disinfection  or 
renovation  of  apartments  which 
have  been  occupied  by  consumptives, 
and  so  may  have  become  infected. 

Under  the  first  heading  it  is  first 
of  all  essential  that  the  regulations 
against  overcrowding  shall  be  strict- 
ly enforced  everywhere  and  under 
all  conditions.  At  least  600  cubic 
feet  of  air  space  being  provided  for 
every  adult  in  a  tenement-house,  and 
at  least  400  for  every  child.  Every 
apartment  should  be  provided  with 
through  and  through  ventilation, 
and  there  should  be  sufficient  space 
in  the  rear  of  the  house  to  insure 
this,  and  also  to  render  possible  the 
entrance  of  sunlight,  daylight,  and 
fresh  air.  Regulations  should  be 
made  to  provide  that  corner  houses 
do  not  occupy  more  space  than  those 
in  the  middle  of  the  block  and  be  so 
built  that  there  is  a  cleac  passage  from 
street  to  street  through  the  block ; ' 
that  the  halls  in  tenement-houses  are 
sufficiently  wide  to  permit  the  en- 
trance of  light  and  air,  and  so  con- 
structed as  to  insure  their  proper 
ventilation ;  that  houses  built  on  lots 
25  by  100  feet  occupy  not  over  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  space  of  the  surface 
of  the  lot,  and  comply  in  their  con- 
struction with  the  above  require- 
ments (houses  *  built  on  larger 
spaces  may,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, be  allowed  to  extend  over  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  surface)  ; 
that  proper  toilet  facilities  be  pro- 
vided; that  proper  regulations  re- 
garding the  provision  of  dry  cellars. 


good  drainage,  and  sanitary  plumb- 
ing be  strictly  enforced. 

The  same  requirements  should  be 
enforced  in  lodging-houses  and  in 
public  institutions.  Sleq)ing-rooms 
completely  shut  oflf,  without  outside 
windows  or  proper  ventilation, 
should  not  be  allowed.  Regulations 
regarding  the  provision^  of  sufficient 
cubic  air  space  should  be  enforced, 
and  lodging-houses  should  be  re- 
quired to  provide  some  automatic 
and  adequate  systeni  of  ventilation 
which  is  not  under  control  of  the 
lodgers.  Consinnptives  should  not 
under  any  conditions  be  allowed  to 
sleep  or  live  in  common  public  kxig- 
ing-houses.  Regulations  should  be 
enacted  prohibiting  spitting  on  the 
floors  of  public  halls  of  tenement- 
houses,  on  the  floors  of  any  portion 
of  lodging-houses,  or  on  the  side- 
walks, aiTd  notices  should  be  posted 
in  the  halls  of  all  tenement-houses 
and  in  all  lodging-houses  forbidding 
this,  and  these  should  be  enforced. 
All  walls  in  lodging-houses  and  tene- 
ment-houses should  be  painted.  The 
use  of  wall  paper  should  be  prohib- 
ited, as  should  also  the  use  of  car- 
pets, mattings,  or  any  textile  fabrics 
on  the  walls  and  stairways.  Proper 
regulations  should  be  enforced  re- 
garding the  ventilation  of  sleeping- 
rooms,  the  size  and  character  of  air- 
shafts,  etc. 

The  city  should  provide  am- 
ple and  comfortable  hospital  ac- 
commodations for  the  care  of 
all  advanced  stages  of  consump- 
tion, and,  as  far  as  possible, 
consumptives  should  be  induced  to 
enter  hospitals.  These  hospitals 
should  be  so  constructed  and  so  con- 
ducted, and  the  medical  care  should 
be  of  such  a  high  character,  that  the 
institutions  would  become  attractive 
to  those  suffering  with  consumption, 
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and  admission  to  them  would  be 
generally  sought  by  the  sick  poor. 
Under  a  proper  administration  these 
measures  would  provide  for  the  care 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  more 
dangerous  cases  of  consumption 
among  the  very  poor.  It  is  con- 
servatively estimated  that  there  are 
not  less  that  20,000  cases  of  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis  among  the  tene- 
ment-house population  which  have 
been,  or  could  be,  easily  recognized, 
and  at  least  one-half  of  these  are  in 
the  dangerous  infectious  stage.  A 
<:ensus  made  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  under  my  supervision, 
showed  only  a  few  over  1,000  cases 
to  be  actually  under  treatment  in  the 
public  and  private  institutions  of  the 
city.  Hospital  provisions  for  a 
large  number  of  consumptives,  up  to 
2,500  or  3,000,  should  be  made  by 
the  city  at  once.  At  the  present 
time,  notwithstanding  the  very  un- 
attractive accommodations  provided 
in  many  instances,  large  Qumbers  are 
constantly  turned  away  from  the 
public  institutions  because  there  is 
not  sufficient  room  to  accommodate 
them. 

Many  instances  might  be  cited  to 
show  what  extraordinarily  favorable 
conditions  exist  for  the  transmission 
of  tubercular  infection  in  lodging- 
houses,  the  dormitories  of  public  in- 
stitutions, etc.  Only  one  or  two  in- 
stances will  suffice. 

Recently  my  attention  was  direct- 
ed to  the  conditions  existing  in  a 
large  public  institution,  in  which  on 
investigation  it  was  found  that  the 
man  who  had  charge  of  one  of  the 
dormitories  containing  twenty  per- 
sons had  been  suffering  from  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  for  a  period  of 
six  years.  During  all  of  this  time 
be  had  had  charge  of  this  dormitory. 
The    dormitory    itself    was    almost 


without  ventilation,  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  g^und,  and  contained 
only  one  window.  I  felt  sure  that 
under  such  conditions  tuberculosis 
must  certainly  have  been  transmitted 
to  others  living  in  this  room,  and  on 
investigation  five  caSes  of  tuberculo- 
sis were  found  among  the  other  oc- 
cupants. All  of  these  had  been  for 
several  years  inmates  of  this  dormi- 
tory. Among  the  others  who  were 
apparently  well  only  a  few  had  long 
been  under  the  same  conditions.  In 
another  dormitory  with  more  than 
fifty  occupants  I  found  the  air  space 
allowed  to  each  occupant  was  only 
250  cubic  feet ;  the  ceiling  of  the  dor- 
mitory was  less  than  two  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground, 
and  the  room  itself  was  less  than 
seven  feet  in  height.  More  favor- 
able conditions  for  the  dissemination 
of  tubercular  disease  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  than  existed  in  these  dor- 
mitories in  a  public  institution  in 
New  York. 

Observations  of  the  Department 
of  Health  have  shown  that  ft  large 
number  of  consumptives  are  home- 
less and  are  scarcely  more  than 
tramps.  They  are  unable  to  support 
themselves  and  wander  from  one 
lodging-house  to  another,  frequent- 
ing the  very  cheapest  (and  these 
perforce  are  the  poorest,  dirtiest,  and 
with  the  least  ventilation).  They 
observe  little  or  no  care  in  the  dis- 
posal of  their  expectoration,  and 
thus  constantly  expose  all  the  occu- 
pants of  the  lodging-house  to  tuber- 
cular infection.  As  many  as  eight 
or  ten  cases  of  tuberculosis  have 
been  repeatedly  reported  in  a  single 
year  as  occupants  of  a  single  lodg- 
ing-house. These  houses  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  sufficiently  cleaned  or  reno- 
vated so  that  the  infection  which 
has  been  introduced  is  destroyed. 
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Consumptives  are  constantly  com- 
ing into  the  hospitals,  brought  by 
ambulances  from  these  lodging- 
houses  in  the  last  stages  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  The  rule  should  be 
absolute  which  prohibits  consump- 
tives from  living  in  common  lodging- 
houses.  If  proper  hospital  accom- 
modations were  at  conmiand,  all  of 
these  homeless  consumptives  would 
quickly  find  their  way  into  these  in- 
stitutions. 

Of  scarcely  less  importance  than 
measures  to  improve  the  conditions 
under  which  the  laboring  classes  live 
are  those  directed  to  tilie  improve- 
ment of  the  conditions  under  which 
they  work,  and  I  believe  in  many 
instances  workshops  are  really  more 
unsanitary  than  the  tenement- 
houses,  bad  as  the  latter  are.  But 
little  effort  is  made  in  most  instances 
to  improve  these.  Many  large  work- 
shops, printing  offices,  etc.,  in  New 
York  City  are  far  beneath  the  level 
of  the  ground,  are  absolutely 
without  light,  excepting  artificial 
light,  •  are  badly  ventilated  and 
overcrowded,  and  have  not  more 
than  300  or  400  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  for  each  workman.  In  many 
of  the  offices  of  brokers  and  bankers, 
wholesale  houses,  etc.,  the  employes 
work  in  rooms  which  are  without 
proper  ventilation  and  in  which  not 
more  than  300  cubic  feet  of  air  space 
exist  for  the  individual.  In  certain 
occupations  in  which  a  large  amount 
of  dust  is  in  the  atmosphere,  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco  and  various 
other  similar  trades,  the  conditions 
are  still  more  unfavorable.  There 
should  be  some  provisions  quite  dif- 
ferent and  far  more  thorough  and 
searching  than  now  exist  for  the 
regulation  of  the  sanitary  conditions 
in  the  workrooms,  workshops,  print- 
ing houses,  offices,  etc.,  in  this  city. 


The  measures  under  the  third 
heading,  those  which  have  a  direct 
influence  in  diminishing  the  fre- 
quency of  infection,  comprise  those 
which  provide  for  the  systematic 
.education  of  consumptives  through 
the  visits  of  Department  of  Health 
Inspectors.  These  visits  should  be 
made  not  once,  but  repeatedly,  at 
least  once  a  month,  and  careful  de- 
tailed instructions  should  be  given 
to  every  consumptive  in  regard  to 
the  care  of  his  expectoration.  Where 
these  instructions  are  not  followed 
out  and  where  danger  of  infection  to 
others  results,  the  patient  should,  if 
necessary,  be  forcibly  removed  and 
placed  in  a  hospital.  Constmiptives 
should  be  also  followed  to  their 
places  of  work,  and  observations 
should  there  be  made  as  to  the  sani- 
tary conditions  under  which  they 
work,  and  the  danger  which  may 
exist  so  far  as  other  employes  are 
concerned.  Consumptives  should  be 
prohibited  from  following  certain 
occupations  which  expose  others  to 
danger. 

The  renovation  and  disinfection 
of  apartments  occupied  by  consump- 
tives should  be  general  and  thorough. 
Consumptives  should  be  constantly 
followed  from  one  habitation  to 
another,  and  those  vacated  should 
be  thoroughly  disinfected  or  reno- 
vated before  others  are  allowed  to 
occupy  them. 

Of  great  importance  I  believe  in 
this  connection  is  the  enforcement 
of  regulations  which  prohibit  spit- 
ting on  the  floors  of  lodging-houses, 
tenement-houses,  and  public  build- 
ings, in  public  conveyances,  public 
places,  and  on  the  sidewalks.  These 
regulations,  if  made  general  and  en- 
forced through  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  on  the  keepers  of  lodging- 
houses,  janitors  in  tenement-houses, 
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managers  of  public  buildings  and  of 
lines  of  public  conveyances,  would, 
I  believe,  result  after  two  or  three 
years  in  very  great  improvement  in 
habits  of  cleanliness  in  this  regard 
among  the  people  of  the  city,  and 
would  thus  result  in  greatly  im-. 
proved  conditions. 

For  the  proper  enforcement  of 
such  a  system  of  inspection  and  dis- 
infection of  the  dwellings  of  con- 
sumptives and  the  proper  inspection 
of  workshops,  a  very  much  larger 
force  of  inspectors  must  be  employed 
than  is  now  at  the  command  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  or  of  any 
other  department  of  the  city  or  state 
government.  I  believe  that  much 
of  the  inspection  work  under  these 
provisions  would  be  more  efficiently 
and  more  satisfactorily  performed 
by  women  than  by  men. 

While  I  feel  strongly  the  need  of 
establishing  state  institutions  and 
city  institutions  for  the  care  of  in- 
cipient cases  of  tuberculosis  in  prop- 
erly selected  localities — ^the  Adiron- 
dacks  and  elsewhere — I  can  not  but 


feel  that  this  measure  is  of  far  less 
relative  importance  than  those  which 
look  directly  to  the  prevention  of  the 
disease  by  the  establishment  and  en- 
forcement of  proper  regulations. 

There  has  been  a  reduction  in  the 
mortality  from  the  tuberculous  dis- 
eases in  New  York  City  since  1886 
of  thirty-five  per  cent,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  in  conclusion 
that  I  believe  with  a  complete  and 
efficient  scheme  for  dealing  with 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  including 
necessary  improvements  in  the  hous- 
ing of  the  tenement-house  popula- 
tion, suitable  hospital  accommoda- 
tions, and  the  proper  enforcement 
of  precautionary  measures,  the 
death  rate  from  thfe  tuberculous  dis- 
eases in  New  York  City  may  be  fur- 
ther reduced  one-third  within  a  pe- 
riod of  five  years.  This  would  mean 
the  saving  of  3,000  lives  annually. 
No  other  measures  offer  promise  of 
such  large  returns  in  the  diminution 
of  suffering  and  death  as  those  which 
look  to  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis 
in  the  tenement-houses. 


_  J 
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CHARLES    B.    STOVER, 

PRESIDENT   OF  THE   OUTDOOR   RECREATION   LEAGUE  OK   NEW   YORK   CITY. 


The  battle  for  the  children's  rights 
in  the  public  parks  of  our  city  is 
being  fought  out  in  Seward  Park. 
The  children  are  winning.  Twice 
during  the  past  year  the  obstinate 
opposition  of  the  Park  Department 
has  been  signally  overcome. 

Too  long  have  the  children  of  this 
city  been  kept  waiting  for  the  puD- 
hc  recogfnition  of  their  inalienable 
right  to  the  pursuit  of  plaly.  In  this 
matter,  even  ten  years — the  period 
said  to  be  required  in  our  city  for 
the  agitation  and  completion  of  any 
public  improvement — have  not  been 
sufficient.  An  historic  review  of  the 
efforts  made  to  establish  public  play- 
grounds for  the  children  should  be- 
gin perhaps  with  the  famous  Park 
Act  of  1887,  which  permits  an  annu- 
al expenditure  of  one  million  dollars 
for  the  establishment  of  small  parks. 
In  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hewitt,  the 
father  of  this  act,  then  Mayor  of  the 
city,  "the  playground  Wc^s  assumed 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  park;" 
but  to  this  day  the  Park  Department 
has  continued  to  be  swayed  by  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  Act ; 
and  though  during  the  interval  since 
its  passage  fourteen  million  dollars 
might  have  been  expended  under  it, 
not  one  dollar  of  that  sum  has  this 
Department  devoted  to  apparatus  for 
children's  play.  Even  the  calmest 
consideration  of  the  untold  benefits 
withheld  from  the  children  by  this  un- 
enlightened policy  must  evoke  con- 
demnation of  such   Park  Commis- 


sioners. 


What  apology  can  they  make  for 
pitilessly  suppressing  the  very  es- 
sence of  child-life  ?  Is  it  due  to  lack 
of  public  opinion  on  the  subject,  as 
people  of  other  cities  suppose  ?  Not 
at  all.  There  is,  there  long  has  been, 
a  lively  public  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  the  Park  Board  has  heeded 
it  not.  For  example,  as  far  back  as 
November,  1890,  the  New  York  So- 
ciety for  Parks  and  Raygfrounds 
was  incorporated  "to  secure,  in  pub- 
lic parks,  plots  especially  devoted  to 
children's  recreation,"  and  "to  fur- 
nish eventually,  for  all  boys  and 
girls,  at  public  expense,  the  play- 
grounds which  not  even  wealthy 
parents  provide  for  their  children. ' 
The  large  playground  of  this  Society 
at  Ninety-second  Street  and  Second 
Avenue,  for  several  years,  like  a 
voice  in  the  wilderness,  cried  to  the 
Park  Department:  "Go  and  do  like- 
wise." But  they  heeded  it  not,  any 
more  than  the  Act  of  1887.  The 
Society's  representatives  went  to  the 
Park  Commissioners,  and  there  was 
some  little  talk  for  a  while  of  chil- 
dren  and  parks  and  playgrounds — 
and  then  no  more  of  children  and 
parks  and  playgrounds. 

The  children's  friends,  however, 
have  not  been  sentimental  dreamers, 
and  accordingly,  having  lost  all  faith 
in  the  capacity  of  Park  Commission- 
ers to  comprehend  the  rights  of  chil- 
dren in  public  parks,  they  got  the 
Tenement-house  Commission  of 
1894  to  recommend  a  legislative 
measure  which  seemed  calculated  to 
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Genera)  View  of  Playground,  Seward  Park— Kindergar 


act  like  a  thumb-screw  upon  the  re- 
calcitrant Park  Board.  The  meas- 
ure alluded  to  became  Chapter  293 
of  the  Laws  of  1895,  which  provides 
for  at  least  two  parks  on  the  lower 
East  Side,  "to  be  finished  in  part  as 
public  playgrounds."  By  the  terms 
of  this  Act,  as  well  as  on  the  grounds 
of  common  sense  and  the  public 
need,  these  parks  were  to  be  laid  out 
"within  three  years  after  the  passage 
of  said  Act."  Six  years  have  elapsed, 
and  still  we  are  waiting  for  those 
two  playgrounds.  We  see  then  how 
public  opinion  went  to  the  Park  De- 
partment, armed  with  the  implicit 
law  of  1887  and  was  spurned. 
Again  public  opinion  went  to  this 
Department  with  the  explicit  law  of 
1895  and  was  spurned  again. 

Under  Mayor  Strong's  adminis- 
tration, it  is  true  that  A  blundering 
effort  was  made  to  comply  with  the 
playground  terms  of  the  law  of  1895. 
The   fruit  of  their  well-intentioned 


but  ill-considered  efforts  we  behold 
to-day  in  Hamilton  Fish  Park,  which 
the  foes  of  playgrounds  in  public 
parks  point  to  as  proof  of  the  bad 
results  of  such  a  combination. 

Mayor  Strong's  Park  Commis- 
sioners were  not  far-sighted  enough 
to  provide  in  their  plans  of  the  park 
any  apparatus  for  the  children's 
playground, — a  course,  which,  in 
absurdity,  ranks  with  the  omission 
of  keystones  in  the  construction  of 
arches.  This  so-called  playground,  a 
bare  uncovered  patch  of  earth  costing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  was 
thrown  open  to  the  public  last  June. 
It  has  done  little  for  the  children,  and 
for  the  enemies  of  public  play- 
grounds it  soon  became  a  by-word. 
For  the  children,  finding  nothing 
else  to  play  with,  did  great  damage 
to  the  surrounding  saplings  and 
shrubbery.  Are,  therefore,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  lower  East  Side  not  fit  to 
have     such     public     improvements 
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!  Track,  Seward  Park. 


in  their  part  of  the  city  (as  I  have 
heard  it  said)?  By  no  means,  as 
I  know  full  well  by  our  two  years' 
experiment  in  Seward  Park.  The 
trouble  lies  elsewhere;  men  should 
not  be  intrusted  with  the  duties  of 
Park  Commissioners  who  fail  to  see 
the  absolute  necessity  of  apparatus 
in  the  Hamilton  Fish  playground, 
and  also  of  supervisors  to  direct  and 
control  play  and  exercise. 

The  second  open  space,  acquired 
by  the  city  under  the  Act  of  1895, 
is  known  as  Seward  Park.  It  is 
still — six  years  after  the  passage  of 
the  Act — an  unimproved  park.  But 
bare  as  that  ground  now  is,  its  event- 
ful history  is  already  rich  in  inci- 
dents, which  should  teach  all  citizens 
that  the  Park  Department  is  a  strong- 
hold of  opposition,  which  must  be 
taken  and  brought  into  subservience 
to  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  chil- 
dren, if  the  latter  are  not  to  continue 
to  be  robbed  of  half,  and  perhaps  the 


better  half,  of  their  training  for  life. 
For  the  more  perfect  development  of 
the  children  of  our  crowded  city,  the 
Department  of  Education  and  the 
Department  of  Parks  must  be 
brought  into  more  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  co-operation.  The  par- 
tial education  of  the  classroom  must 
be  supplemented  by  the  no  less  im- 
portant training  of  the  playground. 
And  only  by  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  above-mentioned  Departments 
can  our  city  attain,  in  a  reasonable 
period,  to  an  adequate  application  of 
this  all-round  scheme  of  child-train- 
ing. 

The  Outdoor  Recreation  League 
went  into  Seward  Park,  hoping  to 
demonstrate  to  the  Park  Department 
the  feasibility  and  the  popularity  of 
playgrounds  in  the  public  parks  of 
crowded  neighborhoods.  After  the 
removal  of  the  tenements,  finding  the 
place  a  festering  dumping-ground, 
in  the  summer  of  1898,  we  applied 
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A  Bird's-Eye  View  o(  Sevard  Park,  according  to  plan  submitted  by  Ouldcxir  Recreation 
League,  and  thus  far  rejected  by  the  Part  Board.  The  two  main  features  are  a  depressed 
amphitbeatre.  and  baths  beneath  tier  of  seats  and  pavement  along  Essex  Street  on  the  right, 
'  n  of  buildings  in  the  Park. 


to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment, and  secured  an  appro- 
priation for  the  leveling  of  the  ruins. 
The  city  completed  this  work  in 
1899  and  in  April  Park  Commis- 
sioner Clausen  granted  our  League 
permission  to  equip  and  maintain  a 
playground  and  gymnasium  there  at 
private  expense  for  the  free  use  of 
the  public. 

On  June  3,  1899,  the  existing  play- 
ground and  gymnasium  were  opened 
in  the  presence  of  a  multitude  vari- 
ously estimated  at  15,000  to  35,000. 
The  entire  costof  equipment  from  the 
iKginning,  and  all  wages  and  salar- 
ies (except  those  of  two  kindergart- 
ners  during  a  brief  period  of  six 
weeks),  have  been  paid  by  our  League 
from  the  contributions  of  private  citi- 
■  zens.  And  from  that  June  3d  to 
date,  winter  and  summer,  spring  and 
autumn,  we  have  never  closed  the 
place  a  single  day. 

The  burden  is  not  a  light  one,  and 
yet  we  regard  it  easy,  provided  only 
in  the  end  the  experiment  we  are 
making  there  shall  demonstrate  to 


the  municipal  authorities  that  both 
a  playgrotmd  and  gymnasium,  of 
ample  size  and  equipment,  should  be 
included  in  the  linal  improvement  of 
the  park. 

Such  was  our  positive  conclusion 
after  the  first  summer  and  winter  of 
our  experiment,  and  accordingly,  be- 
ing the  persons  best  acquainted  with 
all  the  facts,  we  prepared  plans  for 
the  final  improvement  of  the  park 
and  submitted  the  same  to  the  Park 
Board  in  February,  1900,  as  our  sug- 
gestions for  their  friendly  consider- 
ation. In  the  same  month,  we 
placed  these  plans  before  the  public 
at  the  Tenement-house  Exhibition, 
where  they  received  unstinted  ap- 
proval and  praise.  Then  also  they 
were  fully  described  in  the  columns 
of  Charities. 

Last  October  plans,  prepared  by 
the  Park  Board  and  showing  no  re- 
gard for  our  plans,  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment,  with  the  necessary 
appropriation.  These  plans  pro- 
vided nothing  but  an  old-style  park 
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of  asphalt  paths  and  lawns,  with 
the  regulation  **keep-off-the-grass" 
signs.  But  of  a  playground  or  gym- 
nasium, there  was  not  a  trace.  In 
his  communication  to  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  accom- 
panying these  plans,  Park  Commis- 
sioner Clausen  said:  "These  plans 
contemplate  a  small  park  in  the  nat- 
ural style,  with  lawns  and  shrubber- 
ies covering  as  large  an  area  as  pos- 
sible." In  the  natural  style,  for- 
sooth! How  much  longer  shall 
this  city  have  to  wait  for  a  Park 
Commissioner  who  will  be  quick  to 
denounce  and  reject,  as  most  unnat- 
ural, any  plan  for  a  small  park 
among  the  tenements,  which  does 
not  provide  playgrounds  as  well  as 
lawns  and  shrubberies? 

When  we  discovered  the  unnat- 
ural, not  to  speak  of  the  illegal,  char- 
acter of  the  Park  Commissioner's 
first  plans,  we  promptly  made  the 
discovery  known  to  Comptroller 
Coler,  who  had  warmly  espoused  our 
cause  in  an  address  on  Seward 
Park's  first  opening  day,  and  has 
repeatedly  assisted  the  League. 
There  was  no  dilly-dallying  on  his 
part,  and  on  October  30,  at  the  fol- 
lowing meeting  of  the  Board  of  Es- 
timate and  Apportionment,  he  offered 
a  resolution  to  rescind  their  former 
action.  It  was  zealously  supported 
by  the  Mayor,  and  without  delay 
their  resolution  of  approval  was  re- 
scinded, the  Park  Board's  first  plans 
were  strongly  disapproved,  and 
notice  was  given  that  Seward  Park 
must  contain  a  playground. 

In  December  the  Park  Board  se- 
cured from  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  the  approval  of 
its  second  set  of  plans  for  Seward 
Park,  with  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion. These  plans  did  provide  a 
playground  and  gymnasium.       But 


of  what  sort?  One  swallow  does 
not  make  a  summer,  and  neither  does 
a  space  twenty  feet  broad  and  sev- 
enty-five feet  long,  asphalted  and 
fenced  in,  make  a  playground  for  the 
children  of  Seward  Park.  This 
space,  together  with  those  allotted 
in  the  same  plans  to  gymnasiums  for 
boys  and  girls,  constitute  only  about 
one-tenth  of  the  block,  which  we  now 
occupy  and  find  barely  sufficient  to 
meet  present  demands. 

We  protested  again,  and  again  on 
January  18,  last,  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  rescinded 
its  former  action,  disapproved  the 
Park  Board's  second  set  of  plans, 
and  served  notice  that  a  much  larger 
playground  must  be  provided.  On 
each  occasion  of  the  rescinding  ac- 
tion, both  the  Mayor  and  the  Comp- 
troller were  very  outspoken  in  favor 
of  the  objects  of  the  (Outdoor  Recre- 
ation League,  the  former  making 
such  remarks  as  these:  '*Why 
shouldn't  all  of  Seward  Park  be  a 
playground?  In  fact  I  believe  all 
the  small  parks  in  the  crowded  neigh- 
borhoods had  better  be  playgrounds." 

Let  us  examine  now  the  Park  De- 
partment's  defense  of  its  Seward 
Park  plans.  In  a  communication  to 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment, dated  December  18,  1900, 
accompanying  the  second  plan.  Park 
Commissioner  Clausen  says:  '*The 
accompanying  report  of  the  land- 
scape gardener  in  relation  to  this 
plan  will  explain  its  various  features, 
as  well  as  the  reasons  suggesting 
the  treatment  deemed  best  suited  to 
the  development  of  a  park  of  this 
character  and  location."  This  re- 
port of  the  landscape  gardener,  Mr. 
N.  Janssen  Rose,  addressed  to  Park 
Commissioner  Clausen,  begins  thus: 
**I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  revised 
plan    of    the    William    H.    Seward 
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The  Gymnasium,  Seward  Park, 


Park,  embodying  plans  of  play- 
grounds, as  required  by  law.  Owing 
to  a  misinterpretation  of  the  laws 
relating  thereto  it  was  understood 
that  the  Park  Commissioner  was 
authorized  to  construct  a  playground 
in  the  park,  but  it  was  not  under- 
stood at  the  time  when  the  first  plans 
were  drawn  that  this  provision  was 
mandatory,  and  as  playgrounds  in 
other  parks  had  proved  to  be  failures, 
it  was  considered  neither  wise  nor 
necessary  to  provide  a  playground 
at  the  time;  consequently,  the 
plans  were  drawn  without  a  play- 
ground and  with  a  view  to  provide 
sufficient  lawns,  shrubberies,  prome- 
nades and  shade  trees  to  make  the 
park  really  useful  and  attractive  for 
the  hard-working  people  of  the 
neighborhood." 

It  is  pleasing  to  see  that  at  last,  in 
the  matter  of  playgrounds,  the  Park 
Department  yields  to  the  requirements 
of  law,  though  not  yet  to  the  dictates 
of  humanity  and  experience.    Where 


are  the  facts  on  which  to  base  the  as- 
sertion that  "playgrounds  in  other 
parks  have  proved  to  be  failures  ?"  I 
can't  find  them.  The  very  first  ex- 
]>eriment  of  the  kind  in  this  city  is 
to  be  found  in  Seward  Park,  and 
even  though  Mr.  Rose  were  correct 
in  his  assertion  concerning  other 
parks  why,  in  determining  what  shall 
be  done  for  Seward  Park,  does  he 
seek  guidance  elsewhere  and  not  in 
Seward  Park  itself?  For  nearly 
two  years  we  have  been  making  the 
experiment  publicly,  and  it  can  be 
seen  and  studied  by  him  and  all  men 
any  day.  Mr.  Rose  must  have  seen 
this  experiment.  I  know  he  has. 
Why  doesn't  he  point  to  it  as  a  fail- 
ure? Because  it  is  too  palpably  a- 
success.  Instead,  he  directs  our  at- 
tention to  Hudson  Park,  where 
there  is  no  playground  and  no  ap- 
paratus, and  where  I  have  observed 
that  the  children  amuse  themselves 
by  sliding  down  the  inclined  sides  of 
that  amazing  pool. 
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A  Corner  in  Seward  Park  Playgrouod. 


Further  on  in  his  statement,  Mr. 
Rose  undertakes  to  tell  what  the  peo- 
ple of  the  neighborhood  demand, 
again  drawing  on  his  imagination 
for  the  facts,  instead  of  listening  to 
us,  who  have  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  subject  and  instead  of  inquir- 
ing of  the  people  themselves.  These 
are  his  remarkable  notions — "It  now 
remained  to  be  considered  how  much 
of  the  park  area  should  be  set  aside 
for  playgrounds  and  how  much  for 
general  park  purposes.  It  was  found 
upon  investigation  that  the  neighbor- 
hood for  miles  around  the  park  is 
crowded  with  hard-working  peo- 
ple, who  during  their  day's  work 
have  no  lack  of  healthful  exercise, 
and  who  during  their  few  leisure 
hours  would  be  more   inclined   to 


quiet  rest,  such  as  a  park  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  would  afford.  The 
tenements  are  generally  small  and 
crowded,  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  neighborhood  would  de- 
rive great  benefit  from  the  influence 
of  a  peaceful  park,  with  green  lawns, 
ample  shade  and  attractive  shrub- 
beries ;  whereas  the  playground  and 
gymnasium  would  be  chiefly  used  by 
big  boys  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
gentle  population  of  the  neighbor- 
hood." 

But  what  are  the  facts?  Can  the 
hard-working  people  of  that  neigh- 
borhood, in  their  leisure  hours,  find 
"quiet  rest"  only  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  lawns  and  shrubberies?  Is 
there  no  soothing  delight  for  them 
in  watching  their  innocent  children 
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in  }oyoas  ytejr?  Why  our  league 
was  obliged,  at  considerable  expense, 
to  fence  in  the  Kindergarten  plat- 
form simply  in  order  to  save  the  lit- 
tle ones  from  being  overwhelmed  by 
the  eager  crowd  of  on-looking  moth- 
ers and  fathers.  In  short,  the  whole 
playground  is  a  constant  delight  for 
tired  mothers  and  weary  sweat-shop 
workers.  Ag^in,  I  have  seen  them 
gathered  there  by  the  hundreds  dur- 
ing the  past  fall  and  winter,  while 
in  the  neighboring  Corlears  Hook 
Park,  having  nothing  but  lawns, 
shrubberies  and  asphalt  pavements 
to  furnish  "quiet  rest,"  only  scattered 
individuals  were  found  and  they 
looked  unhappy. 

Neither  is  it  true  of  our  boys*  play- 
ground and  gymnasitmi  that  they 
are  "chiefly  used  by  big  boys  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  gentle  popula- 
tion of  the  neighborhood."  The 
contests  of  skill  and  strength  and  en- 
durance, and  above  all  the  games  of 
basket-ball  have  invariably  proved 
such  objects  of  attraction  for  thou- 
sands of  the  toilers,  bearded  men, 
mothers  and  girls,  as  well  as  small 
boys,  that  we  were  driven  by  the 
logic  of  the  situation  to  advise  the 
Park  Board  to  provide  in  its  plans 
a  depressed  amphitheatre,  for  the 
better  accommodation  of  the  multi- 
tudes of  all  ages,  who  are  wont  to 
gather  around  the  gymnasium  and 
athletic  field.  But  to  leave  the  Park 
Board  not  a  single  leg  to  stand  upon, 
we  have  made  a  careful  canvass  of 
"the    hard-working   people    of    the 


neighborbaod"  and  asoortamied  t^vat 

as  one  man  they  do  want  a  play- 
ground and  gymnasium  in  Seward 
Park  in  addition  to  "lawns  and 
shrubberies"  which  latter,  in  due 
measure,  we  all  advocate,  just  as 
heartily  as  the  Park  Department. 
We  went  straight  into  the  sweat- 
shops themselves,  and  got  thousands 
of  signatures  from  the  "hard-work- 
ing people"  in  favor  of  playground 
and  gymnasium  in  addition  to  lawns 
and  shrubberies.  There  is  no  oppo- 
sition. Among  the  business  people 
around  Seward  Park,  we  found  but 
one  opponent — a  little  milliner,  who 
refused  to  sign  our  petition,  because, 
as  she  said,  '*  her  business  was  so 
much  better  when  the  tenements 
stood  there.  I  don't  want  a  play- 
ground. Give  me  back  the  tene- 
ments. 

We  see  then  that  the  children's 
case  is  a  strong  one;  strong  in  law, 
in  experience,  in  humanity,  and  in 
public  opinion,  both  local  and  gen- 
eral, official  and  unofficial.  As  far 
as  I  know.  Mayor  Van  Wyck  and 
Comptroller  Coler,  in  their  pro- 
nounced advocacy  of  playgrounds  in 
public  parks,  represent  the  opinion  of 
our  entire  official  world,  excepting 
only  the  Park  Department,  the  one 
department  which  should  be  fore- 
most in  this  field.  May  the  time 
soon  come  when  New  York's  Park 
Commissioner  shall  be  proud  to  have 
inscribed  over  the  entrance  to  his 
department  these  words:  "A  little 
child  shall  lead  them." 


PREVENTIVE    WORK.' 

(AMERICAN  PHILANTHROPY  OP  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.) 

BY  JOSEPH   LEE. 


Btft*  CUbt. 


Boys'  clubs  shade  off 
into  industrial  and  other 
schools  and  classes,  and  sometimes 
include  such  classes.  They  may, 
perhaps,  still  be  called  clubs  wher- 
ever the  purely  social  element  is  an 
essential  part.  Classes  and  reading- 
rooms  have  existed  from  an  early 
day.  The  first  boys'  club  is  said  to 
have  been  the  one  at  the  Wilson 
mission  at  125  St  Mark's  place,  New 
York,  started  in  1878.^  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  this  dub  has  been  "to 
provide  quiet  and  innocent  amuse- 
ment sufficiently  attractive  to  draw 
the  boys  away  from  the  danger  of 
the  street."  It  began  with  a  mere 
handful  and  now  counts  some  5,000 
members  and  is  seeking  a  place  to 
build  a  home  of  its  own. 

*  Synopsis  of  paper : 

i.  Before  i860 : 
Libraries. 

Lowell,  as  a  pioneer  manufacturing 
town. 

Savings  and  loans : 
Collection. 
Stamp  savings. 
School  savings. 
Savings  banks. 

Building  and  loan  associations. 
Philanthropic  loans. 

The  home  : 
Building  laws. 
Rent  collection. 
Model  tenements. 
Model  lodging  houses. 
Separate  homes,  in  factory  villages  and 

otherwise. 
The  city  or  town  as  site  of  the  home : 
City  sanitation  and  construction. 


11. 


Hi. 


It  is  impossible  to  give  in  figures 
any  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  move- 
ment since  this  beginning,  because 
boys'  clubs  vary  so  much  in  size  and 
organization  that  figfures  mean  very 
little.  Some  are  really  groups  of 
clubs.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  practically  every  protestant 
church  that  does  work  among  the 
poorer  people  has  one  or  more  clubs 
attached  to  it,  that  every  settlement 
has  a  group  of  clubs,  and  that  there 
are  many  others  unattached.  The 
movement  has  been  going  on  with 
accelerating  rapidity.  I  find  that  in 
Boston  the  year  1887  seems  to 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  accelera- 
tion. There  are  now  about  thirty 
clubs  in  Boston.  .  .  .  "All  the 
boys'  clubs  have  libraries  more  or 

Village  improvement. 
Factory  villages. 

iv.  The  children  : 

For  little  children : 
Vacation  schools. 
Summer  playgrounds. 
Outings. 

For  larger  boys  and  girls : 
Playgrounds. 
Baths. 

Gymnasiums. 
Boys'  clubs. 
Trade  education. 

For  all  the  children  : 
School  improvement. 

V.  Grown  people: 

Parks. 

Social  resources. 

Educational  provisions. 

Modifying  of  industrial  conditions. 


•  Evert  Wendell,  **  poor  in  great  cities/*  p.  IS4- 
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less  good.  Some  of  them  let  the 
boys  take  books  home.  Many  of  them 
have  a  class  in  something  to  interest 
the  boys  who  care  to  work.  Several 
have  penny  savings  banks.  All  of 
them  have  games  except  the  avenue 
C  club  (which  is  a  trade  school) .  A 
number  have  debating  societies.  .  .  . 
Two  or  three  of  them  give  their 
members  an  excursion  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  they  all  give  the  boys  pe- 
riodical entertainments,  some  as 
often  as  once  a  weel^.^ 

In  many  instances,  the  people  in- 
terested make  a  business  of  visiting 
the  boys  in  their  own  homes,  so  giv- 
ing the  club  roots  in  the  family. 
Other  clubs,  as  in  churches  and  col- 
lege settlements,  meet  at  the  same 
place  where  the  mothers  and  fathers 
also  meet  at  other  times,  and  clubs 
sometimes  invite  the  sisters  or  broth- 
ers and  other  members  of  the  family 
to  certain  of  the  entertainments. 
Many,  if  not  most,  of  them  now 
have  gymnasiums,  and  some  have 
baths.  They  meet  evenings,  usually 
once  a  week,  sometimes  three  or  four 
times  and  sometimes  every  evening, 
seldom  in  summer.  The  ages  of  the 
boys  at  the*  time  of  admission  range 
from  eight  to  seventeen,  but  mem- 
bers usually  continue  to  belong  after 
they  are  grown  up. 

The    clubs     are     always 
•JlTnmtnt.  to  some  extent  self-gov- 
erning,     sometimes     al- 
most completely  so.       In  many  of 
them  special  encouragement  is  given 
to  the  practice  of  parliamentary  pro- 


cedure, but  as  a  rule  they  find  that 
the  boys  are  apt  to  pay  too  much  at- 
tention to  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment (and  to  those  who  hold  the 
offices)  and  too  little  to  its  object, 
and  therefore  try  to  discourage 
excess  of  zeal  for  parliamentary 
forms  and  contests. 

The  need  of  some  outside  con- 
trol, at  least  in  the  beginning, 
in  order  to  give  the  little  boys 
a  chance,  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  letter  written  by  mem- 
bers of  a  boys'  club  in  New  York 
which  had  fallen  into  a  disorderly 
condition : 


Dear  Mrs.- 


Would  you  please  come  and  see  to  our 
Wayside  boys'  club  ;  the  first  time  it  was 
^pen  it  was  very  nice,  and  after  that  near 
every  boy  in  that  neighborhood  came  walk- 
ing in.  And  if  you  would  be  so  kind  to 
come  and  put  them  out  it  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  us. 

Mrs. ,  the  club  is  not  nice  any  more. 

and  when  we  want  to  ^o  home,  the  boys 
would  wait  for  us  outside,  and  hit  you. 

Mrs. ,   since   them   boys  are  in  the 

club  we  don't  have  any  games  to  play  with, 
and  if  we  do  play  with  the  games,  they 
come  over  to  us  and  take  it  off  us. 

And  by  so  doing  please  oblige, 

(Signatures) 

Please    excuse    the    writing.      I    was    in 
haste.  

Treasurer.' 

'*Every  club  has  had  trouble  when 
it  started;  furniture  has  been  upset, 
windows  have  been  broken,  and  the 
managers  have  been  assaulted  with 
potatoes  and  onions  and  mud;  but 
there  is  not  one  which  has  not  the 
most  satisfactory  results  to  tell  of  as 
soon  as  it  has  become  known  that  the 
managers  had  come  there  with  no 
intention   of  patronizing  the  boys, 


*  "  Poor  in  great  cities,"  p.  167. 


»  From  the  above-cited  article  by  Evert  Wendell, 
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but  with  every  intention  of  being 
their  frioids.^ 


Clvb 


A    few    clubs    have    bc- 

ByiMinot.  S^^  having  buildings  of 
their  own.  The  large 
one  in  Fall  River,  for  instance,  has  a 
building  containing  a  swimming- 
tank,  twenty-eight  by  thirty  feet, 
with  shower-baths;  a  gymnasium, 
where  five  cents  a  month  is  charged 
and  where  two  competent  trainers 
are  employed;  a  reading-room,  a 
play-room,  a  theatre,  seating  six 
hundred ;  rooms  for  classes,  and  also 
a  farm  out  of  town  of  140  acres 
where  a  sort  of  George  junior  repub- 
lic is  carried  on  in  summer.  The 
membership  of  this  club  is  two 
thousand.  The  average  attendance 
is  250.^ 

A  new  departure  is  the  carrying 
on  of  clubs  by  public  authorities. 
In  the  winter  of  1899- 1900  there 
were  five  large  "play-centres"^  car- 
ried on  by  the  New  York  school 
committee  in  school  basements  on 
the  lower  east  side  of  the  city. 
There  are  six  this  year.  The  ex- 
periment was  begun  by  the  New 
York  educational  association,  which 
carried  on  clubs  in  some  of  the 
schools  in  1897-8  and  demonstrated 
that  the  boys  did  not  damage  the 
schools,  the  amount  of  damage  done 
that  year  being  to  the  value  of  $3.75. 

There  is  a  club  carried  on  in  a 
public  school  in  Pittsburgh. 


The  development  of  the 
boys  great  capacity  for 
loyalty  is  the  keynote  of  the  most 
successful  club  work. 

An  interesting  question  in  this 
connection  is  what  attitude  to  as- 
sume toward  the  "gang."  The 
opinion  held  by  such  organizations 
as  the  South  End  house,  in  Boston, 
and  the  university  settlement,  in 
New  York,  is  that  it  is  best  to  rec- 
ognize the  gang  and  develop  it,  turn- 
ing its  instinct  for  organized  achieve- 
ment in  good  directions  and  widen- 
ing the  spirit  of  loyalty,  of  which  the 
gang  is  the  kindergarten,  into  a 
larger  loyalty  for  the  group  of  clubs 
that  meet  in  the  same  house.  At  St. 
George's  church,  in  New  York,  all  the 
different  clubs  meet  together  once  a 
week.  Sometimes  a  group  of  clubs 
meet  in  separate  rooms  on  the  same 
night  and  then  meet  together  at  the 
end  of  the  evening.  One  advantage 
in  such  grouping  is  that  it  brings  the 
small  boys  into  contact  with  the  larger 
ones  under  the  club's  influence,  and 
experience  shows  that  the  larger 
boys  can  lead  the  younger  ones  more 
effectively  than  any  grown  person 
can  do.  An  important  method  of 
increasing  the  sense  of  loyalty  is  by 
inter-club  contests.  These  are  some- 
times in  athletics,  such  as  baseball, 
football,  and  basket-ball,  sometimes 
in  debating,  and  sometimes  in  check- 
ers or  chess. 

The     model     playgrounds     have 


^  Same. 

•  Puritan,  February,  1900.  pp.  665  and  following. 

•  Noted  under  sami-gardens,  above. 
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adopted  this  method  also.  The 
"charter  oaks"  in  the  blue  and  white 
of  North  End  park  in  Boston  "did 
up"  all  rival  ball  nines  last  summer 
to  the  great  edification  and  firmer 
enlistment  not  only  of  boys  but  of 
solid  citizens  of  the  North  End. 

It  is  not  what  you  do  for  him  but 
what  he  does  for  you  and  for  the 
crowd  that  makes  the  boy  loyal,  and 
sweeping,  putting  up  swings,  and 
the  like  are  another  very  real  means 
of  grace. 

One  of  the  most  interest- 

*P(»p«uIr'*'  ^^S  discoveries  made  by 
the  clubs  is  the. superior 
interest  for  boys  of  occupations 
that  include  some  sort  of  hard  work, 
cither  constructive  work  with  their 
hands  or  competitive  athletics, — ^the 
latter  especially  when  it  involves 
organization,  as  in  the  case  of  foot- 
ball or  basket-ball.  The  consequent 
tendency  to  supplement  the  purely 
amusement  features  with  industrial 
training  in  some  form  and  with  vio- 
lent athletics  is  very  marked.  We 
find  St.  George's  church,  in  New 
York,  holding  a  championship  of 
basket-ball,  and  in  a  long  series  of 
contests  defeated  only  by  the  Yale 
team,  and  we  find  the  same  church 
proud  of  its  record  in  wrestling,  of 
the  record  of  its  military  company  in 
Cuba,  and  of  the  success  of  its  hare 
and  hound  runs  across  country 
on  Thanksgiving  and  Washington's 

birthday. 

Industrial  training,  in  the 
^^wti*^    clubs  and  elsewhere,  shows 
a    marked    tendency  to- 
ward   the  selection    of  such  work 


as  shall  mean  something  to  the 
boy  when  it  is  done — ^the  mak- 
ing, for  instance,  of  useful  house- 
hold articles.  Besides  the  usual 
sloyd  models  in  the  carpentry  work, 
such  as  coat-racks,  rulers,  picture 
frames,  etc.,  there  is  dressmaking  and 
cooking  for  the  girls,  cobbling  of  the 
boys'  own  shoes,  care  of  flowers. 
One  finds  the  boys  makmg  toy 
yachts  and  the  like,  and  I  have  read 
of  one  case  of  a  double-runner.  The 
printing  done  often  includes  a  small 
club  paper  and  usually  includes 
tickets  for  entertainments  and  "busi- 
ness cards"  for  the  members. 

An  ingenious  device  frequently 
used  where  there  is  not  money 
enough  to  introduce  the  regular 
sloyd  is  the  cane-seating  and  repair- 
ing of  chairs  brought  from  the  boys' 
own  homes.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  mending  of  a  chair  which  has 
long  been  a  part  of  the  boy's  home 
surroundings  is  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent educational  value  from  the 
mere  shaping  or  fitting  of  pieces  of 
wood  not  connected  in  any  other  way 
with  his  life. 

Such  work  as  this,  connected  with 
real  life,  and  especially  with  family 
life,  has  a  double  application  to  the 
needs  of  the  street  boy.  It  supplants 
the  habitual  passive  attitude,  as  of 
one  sitting  at  a  continuous  perform- 
ance, which  is  fostered  by  the  con- 
stant drama  of  the  street,  and  cures 
the  resulting  interrupted  habit  of 
mind, — ^the  habit  of  never  fixing  the 
will  or  attention  for  long  on  the 
same  object, — by  substituting  the 
habit   of   doing   constructive   work 
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toward  a  definite  and  more  or  less 
distant  end.  .  Secondly,  it  enlists 
the  bov's  interest  in  the  home,  and 
SO  cuts  off  a  main  cause  for  going 
wrong  upon  the  part  of  boys  whose 
parents  inherit  the  patriarchal  tra- 
ditions of  the  old  world,  while  the 
boys  themselves  learn  of  the  new 
world  nothing  but  the  absence  of  the 
old  restraints. 

In  order  not  to  lose  the  good 
amateur  work  which  many  persons 
not  specialists  at  football  or  in- 
dustrial pursuits  can  do  in  boys' 
clubs,  amusement  features  are  re- 
tained in  all  of  them;  but  even 
in  the  play  it  is  found  that 
what  the  boys  want  is  not  to  be 
amused,  but  to  amuse  themselves, 
and  that  a  certain  amount  of  hard 
work  conduces  to  this  end.  One  of 
the  best  means  of  amusement  as  well 
as  of  discipline  is  found  in  theatri- 
cals, and  the  boys  show  great  zeal 
and  often  considerable  talent  in  this 
direction,  the  frequent  entertain- 
ments ranging  from  Shakespeare  to 
song-and-dance  and  club-swinging. 
A  number  of  the  Boston  police 
captains,  in  answer  to  the  question 
why  juvenile  law-breaking  has  ap- 
parently fallen  off  in  the  face  of  a 
gain  of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  our 
population  during  the  last  ten  years, 
have  given  a  prominent  place  to 
dramatic  entertainments  in  which 
the  boys  themselves  take  part. 

A  most  interesting  exam- 

pSIV    Pl^  ^f  ^he  application  of 

the  new  educational  ideas 

to  club  work  is  the  city  history  club 


of  New  York,  whose  object  n 
to  teach  boys  and  girls  what  tiic: 
own  city  is  and  what  it  means.  Th? 
club  was  started  in  1896  and  not 
contains  about  two  thotisand  mco- 
bers,  mostly  boys  and  girls,  divided 
into  classes  of  about  twenty  cad. 
which  meet  once  a  week  or  ooa  a 
fortnight,  usually  at  public  or  prrraiif 
school  buildings.  The  meetings  cot 
sist  of  a  short  talk  followed  by  dis- 
cussion, maps,  pictures,  excursions 
exhibitions,  and  prizes ;  and  steneop- 
ticon  lessons  are  used  as  means  of 
teaching.  Membership,  including:  a 
badge  with  a  motto  "for  the  dty," 
costs  five  cents,  and  one  cent  a  wed 
is  charged,  ''besides  local  dues." 

The  club  has  seven  traveling  li- 
braries of  sixty  or  more  volumes 
each,  and  is  going  to  start  a  news- 
paper. 

This  New  York  club  is  the  only 
large  one  of  the  sort  that  I  know  ol 
The  idea  of  this  teaching  of  local 
history,    and   of   much    other  sud 
teaching  which  has  spnmg  up  in  oar 
schools,  is  that  in  order  to  love  a 
thing  a  person  must  know  it,  and  tbat 
the    dramatic    sense,    or     sense  of 
growth  and  movement,  is  essential  to 
the  understanding  of  any  living  or- 
ganism. A  society  like  that  of  a  town 
or  city  can  not  be  studied  or  under- 
stood on  the  theory  that  it  is  standiiif 
still  any  more  than  a  5racht  can  be 
sailed  on  such  a  theory.     The  idea 
is,  in  short,  to  make  patriotism  a  liv- 
ing, real  emotion,  with  definite  and 
rational    objects,    and    not   a  nwt 
vague  sentiment,  finding  its  appro- 
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priate  expression  only  in  tin  horns, 
fire-crackers,  and  willingness  to 
murder  people  of  another  race. 

The  teaching  of  citizenship  is 
sometimes  also  of  the  active  sort. 
A  boys' club  that  I  know  of  subscribed 
$65,  and  with  it  started  a  free  read- 
ing-room. Another  has  fitted  up  an 
empty  lot  as  a  public  playground. 
A  girls'  club  visits  the  almshouse 
once  a  week  and  reads  to  the  old 
women,  and  takes  flowers  to  sick 
neighbors.^ 

Certain  special  organizations  in  the 
nature  of  boys'  clubs  may  be  men- 
tioned; for  instance,  the  boys'  bri- 
gade, composed  of  Sunday-school 
boys,  who  meet  once  a  week  and  go 
through  military  and  religfious  exer- 
cises. Spreading  to  America  from 
England  in  1892,  it  now  has  divi- 
sions in  fifteen  states  and  six  thou- 
sand members. 

The  knights  of  King  Arthur  arc 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  hero- 
worship  and  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
among  church  boys.  It  is  com- 
mended "as  appealing  to  the  love  of 
organization,  mystery,  and  ceremony, 
and  as  imitative  enough  of  the  lodge, 
though  not  secret,  to  please  boys 
whose  fathers  are  lodge  members, 
and  yet  to  give  enough  of  that  sort 
of  thing  so  that  a  boy  would  not  be 
so  apt  to  be  a  *lodge  fiend'  later.  **^ 

It  is  a  very  self-restrained  report 
of  any  boys'  club  or  similar  prevent- 


ive work  which  does  not  contain  the 
statement  that  "there  is  no  sugges* 
tion  of  charity"  in  the  work  in  ques- 
tion, and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  may  be  (besides  the  provi- 
sion of  rooms  and  devoted  service) 
lunches,  excursions  and  picnics,  etc., 
given  to  members.  The  motive 
which  prompts  these  statements  is 
a  good  one,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
nothing  is  gained  by  maintaining 
that  a  spade  is  not  a  spade.  These 
things  are  charity,  although,  like  all 
true  charity,  their  aim  is  to  promote 
self-respect  and  not  to  break  it  down. 

If  there  is  one  hole 
S;';.'    through   which   the  boy 

is  more  apt  to  fall  than 
another  it  is  the  inability  to  get  a 
job,  an  inability  due  in  part  to  the 
trade  unions  and  in  part  to  the 
ignorance  (itself  also  promoted  by 
the  trade  unions)  of  any  particular 
trade;  and  it  is  interesting  to  see 
how  invariably  the  men  who  take 
up  the  whole  subject  of  what  can  be 
done  for  a  given  class  of  people, — 
whether  they  be  the  blind,  the  deaf- 
mutes,  deformed  children,  or  youth- 
ful criminals;  or  whether  they  arc 
the  boys  of  a  particular  parish  or 
club;  or  whether  they  are  a  whole 
race,  like  the  negroes  or  the  Jews, — 
are  at  the  present  time  including  in- 
dustrial training  among  the  things 
which  they  find  themselves  called 
upon  to  provide.^ 


•  Compare  work  of  flower  missions.  ^ 

•  An  excellent  account  of  what*a  boys  club  can  do  is  given  by  Thomas  Chew  in  *  how 
to  help  boys,"  published  by  "  The  men  of  to-morrow,"  34  Chestnut  street,  CbarUstown,^ 
1900,  pp.  425. 

•  For  the  general  subject  of  industrial  training,  see  eighth  annual  report  of  the  United 
States  commissioner  of  labor,  1892.     On  trade  schools,  see  the  same  and  Journal  of  H^U 
Science   No.  34,  November   1896.  pp.  29  to  67 
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Philanthropic   work   of   national 
importance  is  being  done  by  such 
leaders  as  General  Armstrong  was 
and  as  Booker  T.  Washington  is  to- 
day.    The  problem  which  these  men 
have  set  themselves  is  the   whole 
problem  of  the  advancement  of  a 
race,  not  merely  how  to  teach  them, 
how  to  make  them  prosperous,  or  how 
to  make  them  moral.     The  nearest 
analogy  to  these  men  is  in   such 
prophets  and  leaders  of  their  people 
as  Moses  or  Mohammed,  or  in  King 
Alfred  writing  his  spelling  books  in 
the  intervals  between  his  law-mak- 
ing and  his  victories  over  the  Danes. 
Another  example  is  that  of  Berea 
college,  leading  out  of  the  wilderness 
of  the  Appalachian  mountains  into 
the  current  of  American  life  the  old 
Scotch  race  which  still  dwells  there 
with  its  old  testament  and  its  old 
shot-gun,  its  loyalty  and  its  whisky- 
still,  its  fueds  and  its  ballads,  and- 
also  with  the  sturdy  fibre  that  has, 
upon  the  whole,  made  that  race  the 
most  respected  of  any  on  this  planet. 
It  is  significant  that  such  leaders 
as  these  include  industrial  training 
in  their  plan. 

Of  the  increasing  attention  given 
to  sloyd  and  allied  work  in  the  boys' 
clubs  and  vacation  schools  I  have 
spoken,  and  industrial  training  is 
now  being  introduced  into  our  regu- 
lar schools,  thanks  to  such  pioneers 
as  Mrs.  Shaw.  Of  such  great  in- 
stitutions as  the  Pratt,  Drexel,  and 
Armour  institutes,  of  Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  respect- 

»  **  How  the  other  half  livet."  p.  209. 


ivcly,  in  .which  the  training  of  eye 
and  hand  take  so  prominent  a  part 
and  whose  inspiration  is  a  belief 
in  the  dignjty  of  labor,  I  can  include 
only  the  names. 

But  there  are  some  boys 

schtott.  wh^  hzvt  not  the  time 
nor  money  to  take  a  gen- 
eral course  in  manual  training,  and 
for  many  boys,  also,  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  have,  besides  general 
ability,  knowledge  of  some  par- 
ticular trade.  And  to  supply  this 
knowledge  the  distinctively  trade 
school  is  necessary. 

The  man  whose  name  will  be  in- 
creasingly honored  as  the  years  go 
by  as  the  father  of  trade  schools  in 
America  is  the  late  Colonel  Auch- 
muty.  His  great  New  York  trade 
school  was  founded  in  1881  and 
aims  to  teach  practical  mechanical 
trades,  chiefly  building  trades.  The 
courses  are  usually  either  three  or 
four  evenings  a  week  for  six 
months.  The  annual  attendance 
now  is  something  over  500,  and 
there  are  about  7,000  young  men 
who  have  attended.  As  long  ago  as 
1890  the  union  men  and  even  union 
officers  were  already  sending  their 
sons  to  Colonel  Auchmuty's  schools 
to  be  taught,  a  notable  moral  tri- 
umph on  the  part  of  both  the  schools 
and  the  union  men.^  Baron  Hirsch 
has  added  trade  schools  to  his  other 
benefactions  to  his  race,  and  there  are 
two  small  trade  schools  in  Boston, 
one  at  the  North  End  union,  the 
other  opened  October  29,  1900,  by 
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llie  Massachusetts  charitable  me- 
chanics' association;  but  there  are 
very  few  others  in  the  country  that 
I  know  of. 

The  most  interesting  one  is  that 
carried  on  by  the  loom  fixers*  asso- 
ciation of  workingmen,  in  New 
Bedford,  which  began  in  1897,  and 
in  1899  purchased  for  the  purpose 
an  old  schoolhouse  for  the  price  of 
$8,500.1 

The  first  municipal^  trade  school 
in  America  was  the  textile  school  at 
Lowell,  opened  January  30,  1897, 
as  a  result  of  legislation  by  which 
the  state  subscribed  $25,000.*  The 
example  has  since  been  followed  in 
New  Bedford  (school  opened  Oc- 
tober 14,  1899),  ^^d  Fall  River  is 
likely  to  make  the  third.  These 
are  "textile  universities"  for  a  few, 
with  evening  classes  for  working- 
men.  They  each  graduate  about 
fifteen  specialists  a  year  and  were  at- 
tended by  331  and  307  persons,  re- 
spectively, in  1 899- 1 900. 

Perhaps  the  most  im- 
Z\^!t.t^.M.  portant  form  of  philan- 
thropic work  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  found  in  the  associations 
which  make  a  business  of  support- 
ing and  improving  our  public- 
school  system  in  their  respective 
towns.  The  central  idea  is  infor- 
mation, a  word  which  ought  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold  and  put  up 


over  the  desk  of  every  social  re- 
former. They  consist  of  a  number  of 
cultivated  people  who  keep  them- 
selves and  the  community  informed 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  schools 
in  the  different  lines  of  teaching  and 
who  hold  sympathetic  intercourse 
with  the  teachers.  School  decora- 
tion* and  hygiene  have  been  spe- 
cial subjects  taken  up. 

The  work  in  New  York  has  been 
a  development  from  that  of  the 
good  government  clubs  (separate  or- 
ganization, 1895),  and  the  effects  in 
that  city  have  been  especially 
marked  and  valuable.  One  of  the 
ideas  which  these  associations  stand 
for  is  that  it  is  poor  economy  to 
provide  an  expensive  place  like  a 
schoolhouse  and  to  leave  it  idle  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  and  that 
the  public  school  has  a  great  future 
as  a  neighborhood  centre;  an  idea 
which  has  found  expression  in  the 
six  play  centres  in  school  buildings 
in   New  York  already  mentioned. 

It  was  about  fourteen  years  ago 
that  the  Philadelphia  public  educa- 
tion association  was  started.  There 
are  now  organizations  of  this 
kind  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  New- 
ark, Princeton,  and  Yonkers, 
and  in  six  or  eight  Massachu- 
setts cities  and  towns.  Similar 
equally  important  work  is  done  by 
women's  organizations  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  the  Wednesday  club 
of  St.  Louis  and  the  Chicago  wom- 
an's club.*^ 

The  Boston  public  school  asso- 


*  Boston  Transcript,  December  37.  1899 

'  It  it  the  first  one  aided  by  public  funds  at  all,  if  we  except  normal  schools,  military 
and  agricultural  colleges,  incluaing  those  of  the  Tuskeegee  type,  and  professional  teaching 
•at  state  universities. 

*  Chapter  475,  of  iSgs.^It  has  more  than  doubled  the  subscription  since. 

*  See  Atlantic,  May,  1899,  p.  658,  for  special  societies  with  this  object 

*  Atlantic,  May   1899,  p.  655. 
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elation  is  an  organization  of  a  some- 
what different  sort,  being  formed 
purely  with  the  purpose  of  electing 
decent  people  to  the  school  commit- 
tee. In  the  election  of  1900  it 
polled  25,000  votes,  against  28,000 
by  the  democrats  and  10,000  by  the 
republicans.  Next  year  it  will  poll 
more  than  either. 

The  most  important  improve- 
ments in  our  school  curricultun 
since  1880,  such  as  the  kindergarten 
and  manual  training,^  have  been 
due  to  experiments  first  tried  by  in- 
dividuals.^ 


Mtdleal 


Regular  medical   inspec- 

iiiTp^Jn.    ^'^^  of  schools  began  in 
Boston    in    1892.      The 
schools  are  visited  every  morning 
and  all  pupils  who  show  any  symp- 
toms of  being  ill  are  examined.     In 


1 899- 1900,  Boston  was  employing 
fifty  doctors,  and  in  that  year  3,00a 
pupils  were  sent  home.  The  system 
also  exists  in  Brookline  and  Wal- 
tham,  and  is  likely  to  be  introduced 
in  Worcester;  it  was  adopted  in 
New  York,  March,  1897.  Chicago 
established  the  system  last  spring 
and  employs  fifty  physicians ;  in  the 
first  two  days  1,600  children  were 
examined  and  175  were  excluded.* 
The  results  of  this  medical  atten- 
tion paid  to  schools  is  seen  not 
merely  in  the  discovery  and  exclu- 
sion of  acute  disease,  but  in  the  dis- 
covery and  treatment  of  chronic 
complaints,  providing  spectacles  for 
affected  eyes,  placing  partially  deaf 
pupils  where  they  can  hear,  and  pre- 
scribing treatment  for  curvature  of 
the  spine. 


•  On  the  development  and  present  position  of  the  kindergarten  in  America,  see  a 
valuable  monograph  by  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  who  may  be  called  the  mother  of  the  kinder- 
garten in  this  country  —as  Mrs.  Shaw  may  be  called  its  fairy  godmother, — written  for  the 
Paris  exposition 

•  See  Atlaniu^  May,  1899,  pp.  656-7. 

•  American  Physical  Education  Review  March  1900,  p.  Ill,  and  Atlantic^  May  ld9»), 
p.  660 
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The  thing  that  philosophers  ought 
to  investigate  is  the  amount  of 
money  many  rich  men  spend  nowa- 
days on  what  they  call  "elevating 
the  poor."  The  old-fashioned  phil- 
anthropists were  content  to  feed  poor 
people — occasionally,  not  all  the 
time,  of  course — clothe  their  naked 
httle  children  once  in  a  white  and 
give  them,  once  a  year,  Christmas 
turkeys  and  cheap  candy  to  eat. 
Children  who  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  bom  into  the  world  without 
parents  (except  such  as  an  ash- 
barrel  and  a  policeman  provide),  or 
who  were  successful  in  getting  rid 


of  what  parents  they  had  through 
the  agency  of  the  criminal  court,  or 
through  divine  intervention,  were 
collected  in  orphan  asylums  by  the 
old-fashioned  philanthropists,  and  it 
was  easy  to  understand  exactly  what 
compensation  these  gentlemen  ob- 
tained in  the  exercise  of  their  be- 
nevolent faculties.  They  could  stand 
at  one  end  of  a  great  hall  surveying 
long  tables  crowded  with  hungry 
newsboys  and  derive  immense  satis- 
faction from  seeing  the  food  disap- 
pear and  the  boys  fill  up.  It  caused 
unquestionably  a  pleasant  sensation 
to  stand  there  and  reflect  that  these 
boys,  hungry  all  the  year,  would  be 
still  hungrier  to-day — "if  /  had  not 
provided  this  magnificent  dinner  for 
them."  The  year  of  previous  hunger 
would,  of  course,  on  both  sides  be  a 
highly  important  factor  in  produc- 
ing the  pleasurable  sensations.  The 
same  gentlemen,  on  entering  their 
favorite  orphan  asylums  as  devoted 
benefactors,  would  derive  similar 
sensations  every  time  they  contem- 
plated the  rows  of  neatly  aproned, 
crop-headed  orphans.  AH  this  is 
very  easy  to  understand. 

Philanthropic  rich  people  are  not 
always  so  easy  to  understand.  There 
is  a  type  of  rich  man  who  is  benev- 
olent on  an  entirely  different  scale. 
This  man  undertakes  to  improve 
whole  neighborhoods  of  poor  people. 
He  builds  free  libraries,  gymnasiums, 
baths,  kindergartens.      He  employs 
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competent  administrators  to  look  up 
men  and  women  out  of  work,  to 
drum  the  children  into  school,  to 
torment  the  city  authorities  into  giv- 
ing the  neighborhood  decent  sanitary 
inspection  and  into  repaying  all  the 
alleys,  etc.  And  yet  this  type  of 
rich  man  as  a  rule  gets  no  visible 
compensation.  I  have  in  mind  a 
certain  rich  man  who  has  done  all 
that  I  have  described.  He  maintains 
in  the  slums  a  wonderful  establish- 
ment which  he  never  sees.  He  hands 
out  thousands  of  dollars  to  improve 
the  lives  of  individuals  he  has  never 
directly  heard  of  in  his  life — ^never 
wants  to  hear  of.  He  hires  other 
persons  to  hear  of  them — see  and 
know  them.  His  hirelings  live  in 
the  slums,  come  face  to  face  with  the 
poor  and  the  criminal;  they  touch 
hands  with  these  and  find  they  are 
facing  and  touching  htunan  beings, 
and  get  a  deal  of  simple  happiness 
and  the  wisdom  that  comes  from 
knowing  one's  own  kind  out  of  it 
all.  They  consider  their  lives  to  be 
very  full  and  they  cry  and  laugh  over 
their  experiences. 

So  far  all  is  simple  enough.  Now, 
the  hirelings  think  of  their  poor, 
lonely  rich  man  who  has  done  all 
this,  which  includes  paying  their 
salaries,  and  they  long  to  draw  him 
into  their  inner  circle  and  give  him 
his  share  of  the  satisfaction.  But 
when  they  try  to  do  this  they  find 
the  rich  man  does  not  take  in  what 
they  try  to  show  him  or  tell  him.  He 
is  distinctly  bored.  The  subject  does 
not  interest  him.  He  brings  them 
back  to  the  practical  question  of  dol- 
lars and  cents.  How  much  money 
are  they  likely  to  want  the  coming 
month  ?  Then  he  gets  out.  He  has 
had  enough.  The  proximity  to 
human  nature,  the  sight  of  bene- 
ficiaries unmasked  and  unclassified, 


to  be  regarded  simply  as  human  be- 
ings, unnerves  and  upsets  him.  This 
is  evidently  not  what  he  is  getting  at 
What  is  he  getting  at? 

Often  and  often  the  hirelings  of 
this  man  discuss  the  problem.  He 
is  not  buying  his  way  to  heaven,  for 
there  is  no  church  connected  with  his 
enterprise.  He  is  not  seeking  a 
moniunent,  or  the  praise  of  his  fel- 
lows, for  his  name  never  appears  as 
the  donor  or  founder  of  the  institu- 
tion which  is  his  own  private  work, 
conducted  on  business  principles  and 
as  confidentially  and  secretly  man- 
aged as  if  he  were  running  a  gam- 
bling joint  or  a  speakeasy.  At  long 
intervals  he  asks  for  some  sign  or 
proof  that  the  moral  tone  of  the 
neighborhood  is  improved.  Then 
his  truthful  hirelings  invariably  tell 
him :  "You  must  not  look  for  proof; 
why,  it  takes  several  generations  to 
lift  up  a  neighborhood,"  which  he 
accepts  as  sensible  and  goes  on  his 
way.  His  checks  come  by  mail  just 
the  same,  and  when  he  goes  abroad 
some  one  else  sends  them  in  his 
name.  Here  is  the  problem :  what 
does  the  rich  man  do  this  for?  He 
gets  nothing  out  of  it  himself.  He 
has  no  idea  of  equalizing  economic 
conditions.  He  would  be  horrified 
if  some  one  argued  that  there  should 
be  no  poor  people  to  be  "elevated." 
What  is  the  mystery  back  of  the 
plain  business  exterior  of  this  man  ? 


A  bill  has  been  favorably  reported 
b^  a  committee  in  the  Connecticut 
Legislature,  providing  that  no  boy 
under  ten  years  of  age  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Connecticut  reform 
school  for  boys,  except  upon  convic- 
tion of  an  offense  for  which  the  pun- 
ishment is  imprisonment  in  the  state 
prison. 
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THE  TREATMENT  OT  INEBRIATES. 


The  New  York  Medical  Journal 

prints  in  its  issue  for  May  4  a  paper 

by  Dr.  Joseph  Collins  of  New  York 

City,  entitled  "The  Law  and  the  In- 
ebriate; With  Remarks  on  the 
Treatment  of  Inebriety."  This 
paper  was  read  at  a  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Med- 
icine, March  21.  It  gives  a  brief 
but  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
law  and  the  inebriate  abroad  and 
at  home,  including  a  review  of  the 
legislation  in  the  different  states  of 
the  Union. 

Dr.  Collins  says  that  "Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  perhaps,  stand 
ahead  of  all  the  countries  in  the  mat- 
ter of  legislation  for  inebriates." 
He  summarizes  three  signal  points 
which  commend  themselves  in  the 
laws  existing  in  Canada  and  Austra- 
lia, and  in  some  states  in  this-  coun- 
try, as  follows: 

"(i.)  Provision  for  the  commit- 
ment of  involuntary  patients.  (2.) 
Simplicity  and  directness  of  the 
method  of  procedure.  (3.)  Pro- 
vision for  the  maintenance  of  pa- 
tients who  are  tmable  to  pay  ex- 
penses while  in  a  retreat,  and  the 
further  provision  for  the  enforced 
payment  of  such  costs  by  patients 
who  are  able  but  unwilling  to  meet 
them." 

Continuing,  he  says:  "In  South 
Australia  the  present  provisions  are 
embodied  in  an  act  passed  in  1881, 
though  as  early  as  1874  the  first  In- 
ebriates' Act  was  passed.  Under 
the  last  act  an  incorrigible  drunkard 
is  any  person  who  has  been  convicted 
of  drunkenness  three  times  within 
a  period  of  six  months.  Retreats 
may  be  licensed  by  the  Governor, 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct 
of  the  establishment,  rates  of  pay- 


ment, etc.,  being  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  charge  of  it,  subject  to  the 
Governor's  approval.  These  rules 
must  also  be  laid  before  Parliament 
according  to  certain  specifications. 
Any  justice  of  the  peace  or  anyone 
authorized  by  a  justice  may  visit  the 
retreat  and  record  the  condition  of 
the  inmates. 

"Both  voluntary  and  involimtary 
patients  are  admitted.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter,  any  person  charged 
with  being  an  incorrigible  drunkard 
before  a  judge,  special  magistrate, 
or  two  justices  of  the  peace  may, 
upon  the  written  certificate  of  two 
medical  practitioners,  be  committed 
to  a  retreat  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  months.  Such  commit- 
ment may  be  made  even  though  the 
inebriate  fails  to  appear  when  sum- 
moned before  the  magistrate.  An 
escaped  patient  may  be  retaken  by 
any  person  authorized  in  writing  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  retreat. 
The  judge  may  direct  payment  by 
the  inebriate  for  his  board  and  also 
the  charge  of  conveyance  to  the  re- 
treat as  a  judgment  debt.  After  six 
months'  residence  a  patient  may  be 
discharged  by  the  committee  of  man- 
agement with  the  approval  of  the 
medical  officer.  Any  relative  or  any 
police  officer,  by  direction  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  can  obtain  a 
justice's  summons  calling  upon  an 
alleged  drunkard  to  show  why  a 
certificate  should  not  be  issued  that 
he  is  an  habitual  drunkard  under  the 
law.  This  certificate,  if  issued,  re- 
mains in  force  for  twelve  months. 
There  may  be  an  appeal  from  any 
order  of  justices  of  the  peace  to  the 
local  court. 

"Inmates  of  retreats  who  are  un- 
able to  pay  for  their  maintenance  are 
employed  at  a  fair  rate  of  wages,  the 
value  going  toward  the  payment  of 
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these  expenses.  A  penalty  attaches 
to  aiding  in  the  escape  of  an  inmate, 
and  a  punishment  of  from  two  to 
three  months'  imprisonment  for  in- 
subordination, destruction  of  prop- 
erty, or  wilful  disobedience  of  rules 
by  an  inmate. 

"The  Government  of  South  Aus- 
tralia has  given  £3,000  to  the  Asylum 
for  Inebriates  at  Adelaide. 

"In  Victoria,  by  an  act  of  1872, 
provision  is  made  for  inebriates,  al- 
most identical  with  that  in  South  Aus- 
tralia. Committal  can  be  ordered 
by  a  county  court  judge  upon  statu- 
tory declaration  by  two  medical  men. 

"In  New  Zealand,  legislation  for 
the  inebriate  is  included  in  the  Ltma- 
tics'  Act,  1882.  Application  may 
be  made  to  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  for  an  order  for  detention  by 
the  drunkard  himself,  or  by  the  par- 
ent, husband,  wife,  child,  or  friend, 
in  cases  where  the  person  has 
through  drunkenness  recently  wasted 
his  means,  failed  to  provide  for  his 
family,  or  threatened  violence  to- 
ward himself  or  any  member  of  his 
family.  After  twenty-four  hours 
from  the  serving  of  the  notice  in 
writing,  the  judge  may,  in  the  latter 
case,  upon  the  evidence  of  not  less 
than  two  doctors,  make  a  written 
order  for  the  detention  of  the  drunk- 
ard in  any  asylum  or  place  author- 
ized under  the  act  for  lunatics  (but 
in  a  ward  or  division  where  lunatics 
are  not  detained),  or  an  institution 
specially  appointed  by  the  colonial 
secretary  for  curative  treatment,  for 
a  period  of  not  more  than  twelve 
months.  The  judge  may  direct  pay- 
ment by  the  inebriate,  or  security  for 
payments.  The  superintendent  may 
require  patients  to  work  under  regu- 
lations approved  by  the  colonial  sec- 
retarv.  The  labor  is  recorded  in  a 
book.     For  refusing  to  work,  a  pa- 


tient may  be  fined  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing £50,  to  be  recovered  summarily. 
The  superintendent  may  employ 
force  to  prevent  the  escape  of  a  pa- 
tient, or  if  he  fails  to  return  after  a 
leave  of  absence,  which  may  be 
granted  by  the  medical  officer,  he 
may  be  brought  back  by  order  of  a 
resident  magistrate.  The  orders  for 
payments  are  usually  at  from  twenty 
to  thirty  shillings  weekly,  but  in  many 
cases  there  are  no  available  funds 
and  no  payments  are  made." 


INE  OPERATION  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  DISPENS- 
ARY UW. 


The  special  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Dispensaries  concerning 
the  enforcement  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Charities,  in  accordance 
with  which  dispensaries  are  to  fur- 
nish medical  and  surgical  treatment, 
has  been  adopted  and  printed  by  the 
Board. 

The  period  intervening  between 
the  passage  of  the  act  requiring  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  to  make 
rules  governing  the  dispensaries  of 
the  state  and  October  i,  1899,  when 
it  took  effect,  was  employed  by  the 
Committee  on  Dispensaries  in  pre- 
paring a  form  of  license  to  be  issued 
to  the  dispensaries,  and  in  formulat- 
ing rules  and  regulations  which  were 
to  govern  them.  The  latter  task 
proved  to  be  a  difficult  one,  inasmuch 
as  many  of  the  dispensaries,  es- 
pecially in  large  cities,  were  old 
incorporations,  which  had  been  in 
continuous  operation  for  scores  of 
years  under  rules  and  regulations  of 
their  own,  which  they  regfarded  as 
specially  adapted  to  their  individual 
institution.  Others  again  had  been 
established  for  specific  purposes 
other  than  that  of  giving  medical  re- 
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lief,  and  these  had  rules  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  charity  dis- 
pensaries, and  there  was  finally  a 
class  of  private  dispensaries,  often  in 
connection  with  drug  stores,  which 
had  no  specific  rules  governing  their 
management.  In  view  of  this  com- 
plicated situation,  public  hearingfs 
were  held  to  discuss  the  questions 
which  the  Committee  must  consider 
in  the  performance  of  its  duties.  In 
formulating  the  rules  which  were 
adopted  by  the  Board,  the  Com- 
mittee had  constantly  in  view  two 
principal  objects — namely:  First,  to 
render  them  so  stringent  that  they 
would  effectually  remedy  the  evils 
for  which  the  law  was  enacted ;  and 
second,  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
embarrassing  the  management  of 
dispensaries  by  imposing  unim- 
portant details.  Later,  other  public 
hearings  were  granted  at  which  the 
rules  were  discussed  in  detail,  and 
such  modifications  were  made  as 
seemed  essential  to  their  successful 
operation.  During  the  succeeding 
year  special  inspections  were  con- 
stantly made  in  order  to  secure  the 
enforcement  of  these  rules,  and  to 
determine  what  changes  might  be 
necessary  to  make  the  rules  entirely 
practicable.  Some  features  of  the 
regulations  were  found  to  be  em- 
barrassing without  accomplishing 
the  results  required.  These  changes 
were  accordingly  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  adopted  by  the  Board. 
A  copy  of  the  rules  as  finally  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  was  sent  to  each 
dispensary  with  instructions  to  the 
officers  and  managers  to  substitute 
them  for  the  former  code  and  to  en- 
force them  carefully.  The  amended 
rules  had  been  in  operation  at  the 
time  of  the  report  about  five  months. 
In  order  to  learn  in  how  far  they 
were  being  complied  with,  a  special 


inspection  was  made,  the  results  of 
which  are  appended  to  the  report. 
A  brief  summary  of  the  main  points 
of  the  various  tables  is  given  below : 

Of  the  fifty-four  dispensaries  re- 
porting in  the  borough  of  Manhattan, 
fourteen  do  not  comply  with  the  rule 
requiring  the  posting  of  public 
notice.  Of  the  eighty-eight  report- 
ing in  all  the  boroughs  of  the  city, 
twenty-five  do  not  comply  with  this 
rule.  Of  the  112  dispensaries  re- 
porting in  the  entire  state,  thirty- 
one,  it  was  found,  do  not  comply 
with  the  rule. 

The  tables  show  further  that 
twenty-two  of  the  fifty-three  dispens- 
aries in  Manhattan  borough  re- 
porting upon  the  observation  of  Rule 
5,  which  provides  that  contagious 
cases  must  be  excluded,  only  thirty- 
one  comply  with  the  rule.  Through- 
out the  other  boroughs  of  the  city 
and  in  the  state,  this  rule  is  almost 
universally  observed. 

Rule  9  provides  that  there  shall 
be  seats  for  all  who  come  to  the  dis- 
pensary, and  that  there  shall  be  a 
separation  of  the  male  and  female  ap- 
plicants. Of  the  eighty-seven  dis- 
pensaries in  New  York  City  report- 
ing upon  the  first  clause  of  the  rule, 
only  four  failed  to  comply  with  it, 
but  twenty-nine  out  of  seventy-nine 
who  report  upon  the  latter  part  of 
the  regulation  do  not  comply  with  it. 

Forty-one  dispensaries  in  the  city 
receive  public  money,  while  forty- 
three  are  supported  entirely  by  pri- 
vate contributions. 


Judge  Tuthill  of  Chicago  has  or- 
dered that  the  ages  of  children  em- 
ployed by  packing  houses  and  other 
firms  which  employ  child  labor  shall 
be  investigated,  and  states  that  he  is 
anxious  to  make  a  case  against  any- 
one who  violates  the  law. 
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THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT  AND  THE  CHAR- 
ITY ORGANlZAnON  SOCIETY. 


[From  the  Baltimore  News.'\ 

Last  Sunday  the  Rev.  W.  A. 
Crawford-Frost,  in  his  sermon,  made 
this  reference  to  the  work  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  and 
of  others  who  act  in  accordance  with 
the  general  principles  of  that  asso- 
ciation : 

"Organized  pride  says  to  the 
tramp:  *Go  away.  Do  not  bother 
me.  Go  to  309  South  Sharp  Street 
and  saw  wood.  You  say  you  have 
been  there  for  three  days  and  had  to 
leave.  No  matter.  You  say  you 
have  heart  trouble  and  can  not  saw 
wood.  No  matter.'  *Send  him 
away,  for  he  crieth  after  us.'  " 

Yesterday  he  returned  to  t^e  sub- 
ject, and  introduced  his  discussion  of 
it  with  these  words : 

"Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
have  the  highest  regard  for  the  good 
intentions  of  prominent  workers  in 
organized  charity.  The  fact  that 
they  are  engaged  in  this  work  shows 
them  to  be  good  men,  but  that  does 
not  blind  me  to  the  fallacies  in  their 
position.  The  stand  which  they 
take  may  be  sane.  It  may  be  ex- 
pedient, but  it  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  command  of  Jesus.  This  can 
be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  fol- 
lowing parallel  columns : 


**Give  to  him  that 
asketh  thee,  and  from 
him  that  would  bor- 
row of  thee,  turn  not 
away.'*  —  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  Matt,  v., 
42. 


•*  Homeless  men 
should  receive  neither 
money  nor  food  at  the 
door.  Such  aid  only 
increases  the  number 
of  drunken  and  vi- 
cious loafers  who  live 
in  vohintary  i  d  1  e  - 
nesi,"  etc.,  etc.  — 
Charities  Reference 
Card,  Edition  of  1899. 


It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  in 
using  the  expression  "organized 
pride,"  Mr.  Crawford-Frost  did  not 
deliberately  intend  to  stigmatize  the 


spirit  of  the  Charity  Organization 
people ;  he  now  expressly  recognizes 
their  "good  intentions"  and  bases 
his  condemnation  on  "the  fallacies 
in  their  position."  We  hope  to  show, 
before  we  get  through,  on  which  side 
the  fallacy  lies. 

,  The  position  of  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman is  stated  in  these  questions,  re- 
lating to  the  two  quotations  in 
parallel  columns  above: 

Question  i.  How  is  a  man  to  obey 
both  these  injunctions  at  once? 

Question  2.  If  he  has  to  disobey 
either,  which  shall  it  be,  God's  or 
man's  ? 

Question  3.  Which  breathes  the 
more  noble  spirit? 

The  third  question  may  be  an- 
swered at  once.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  the  noblest  and  most  in- 
spiring appeal  to  what  is  highest  and 
purest  in  man's  nature  that  the 
human  race  has  ever  received;  the 
directions  in  the  Charity  Orgfaniza- 
tion  Society's  card  are  rules  for  prac- 
tical guidance  as  to  how — in  the 
opinion  of  the  framers  of  them — the 
least  harm  and  the  most  good  can  be 
accomplished  in  a  certain  definite 
class  of  contingencies.  It  is  absurd 
to  condemn  a  set  of  practical  rules 
because  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
breathes  a  "more  noble  spirit;"  there 
is  not  a  law  or  regulation  of  any 
kind  in  force  in  any  country  in  the 
world  which  would  not  be  open  to 
precisely  the  same  condemnation. 

But  the  kernel  of  the  reverend 
gentleman's  case  is  in  the  other  two 
questions ;  and  the  fallacy  implied  in 
them  can  be  very  plainly  pointed  out. 
He  assumes  that  the  choice  people 
actually  make  is  between  following 
the  injunctions  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  just  as  they  stand  and  fol- 
lowing the  rules  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization  Society.     But   he  must 
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know  very  well  that  not  a  single  per- 
son of  his  congregation  does  act- 
ually make  that  choice.  To  give  a 
little  dole  now  and  then  to  a  beggar 
is  not  a  fulfillment  of  the  injunction 
"Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee;" 
neither  is  lending  a  half-dollar  once 
in  a  while  to  a  poor  devil  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  injunction  "From  him 
they  would  borrow  of  thee,  turn  not 
away."  Probably  not  a  single  per- 
son who  heard  Mr.  Crawford-Frost 
had  ever  so  much  as  entertained  the 
idea  of  acting  upon  the  advice  he 
gave  them  yesterday,  "If  they  steal 
your  overcoat,  let  them  take  your 
cloak  also,"  though  they  had  read  a 
thousand  times  the  corresponding 
precept  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
The  alternative  the  reverend  gentle- 
man discusses  is  not  at  all  the  alter- 
native with  which  the  men  and 
women  whom  he  was  addressing 
are  confronted.  The  question  with 
them  is  simply  whether  they  shall 
yield  to  their  benevolent  impulses 
and  do  a  little  act  of  immediate  ma- 
terial good  to  the  beggar  before 
them,  without  considerfng  the  future 
consequences  of  their  conduct,  or 
curb  that  impulse  because  they  have 
learned  that  they  can  do  more  good 
and  less  harm  to  the  poor  in  other 
ways.  Not  one  of  them  is  going  to 
act  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  regfarded  as  literal 
rules  of  practical  conduct ;  not  one  of 
them  is  even  going  to  try  to  do  so. 
What  the  best  of  them  will  do  is  to 
endeavor  to  act  in  something  of  the 
beautiful  and  unselfish  spirit  con- 
veyed in  that  inspired  utterance.  To 
assert  that  he  who  gives  a  pittance 
to  every  beggfar  who  asks  it — at  ex- 
tremely little  sacrifice  to  himself, 
which  is  the  case  in  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  all  instances — is  neces- 
sarily displaying  more  of  that  noble 


spirit  than  he  who  does  not  give  un- 
less he  knows  something  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  is  to  take  an 
extremely  low  view  of  the  meaning 
of  that  lofty  teaching. 

Those  who  have  given  serious 
thought  to  the  problem  of  poverty 
do  not  advise  people  to  give  less; 
they  only  advise  them  to  give  with 
more  care.  They  do  not  say,  de- 
spise the  poor ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
say,  consider  the  poor  worthy  of 
your  careful  thought  and  not  merely 
of  an  occasional  sixpence.  They 
do  not  say,  do  less  good  to  the 
needy ;  they  say,  take  care  lest,  in  in- 
dulging your  impulse  of  kindness, 
you  gratify  yourself  at  the  cost  of  the 
permanent  welfare  of  those  whom 
you  shove  along  the  road  of  pauper- 
ism, and  to  whom,  after  giving  your 
dole,  you  never  give  a  second 
thought.  Most  of  us  can  easily  find 
in  the  circle  of  our  immediate  knowl- 
edge through  objects  of  well-placed 
charity  to  absorb  all  that  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  giving,  and  more;  and 
in  doing  this,  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  bids  every  one  of  us 
Godspeed.  What  they  ask  us  not 
to  do  is  to  give  to  every  comer  a  lit- 
tle alms  which  costs  us  no  sacrifice, 
but  which  makes  easy  to  those  weak 
in  spirit  that  downward  path  the  fol- 
lowing of  which  means  a  lasting 
farewell  to  self-respect,  to  decency, 
to  honesty,  to  all  that  makes  life 
worth  living. 


The  Children's  Aid  and  Protective 
Society  of  the  Oranges  is  waging 
a  vigorous  warfare  against  the  il- 
legal sale  of  liquor  to  minors.  Sev- 
eral arrests  have  been  made,  followed 
by  vigorous  prosecution,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  evil  may  be 
stamped  out  if  the  efforts  continue. 
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NEW  YORK,  MAY  11,  1901. 


The  following  corrections  and  ad- 
ditions to  the  program  of  the 
Summer  School  in  Philanthropic 
Work,  ^s  published  in  Charities, 
April  27,  should  be  noted : 

Mr.  William  I.  Nichols,  secretary 

of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities, 

and  Mr.  Philip  W.  Ayres,  director 

of  the  school,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 

course  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
needy  families  in  their  own  homes 
during  the  second  and  third  weeks 
devoted  to  this  topic.  Dr.  Je'ffrey  R. 
Brackett,  president  of  the  Charities 
Commissioners  of  Baltimore,  will  be 
in  charge  the  first  week  as  stated. 

On  Tuesday,  June  25,  an  address 
will  be  made  by  the  Rev.  John  B. 
Devins. 

It  is  with  regret  that  the  names  of 
Miss  Grace  Dodge,  president  of  the 
Working  Girls*  Association,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  J.  Barrows,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Prison  Association,  must 
be    withdrawn    from    the    program 


of  the  meetings,  June  24  and  July  19, 
respectively. 

The  topic  to  be  discussed  at  the 
meeting  on  July  2  by  Miss  Zilpha 
D.  Smith,  general  secretary  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Boston,  has 
been  changed  to  "How  to  Win  and 
How  to  Train  Volunteer  Visitors." 

Each  member  of  the  school  will 
prepare  a  special  report  upon  some 
phase  of  philanthropic  work  in  New 
York. 


The  final  arrangement  of  the  meet- 
ings, at  the  National  Conference,  of 
the  Section  on  Needy  Families  in 
their  Homes  provides  for  morning 
meetings  on  Friday,  Monday,  and 
Wednesday. 

A  paper  on  **  Co-operation  **  will 
be  presented,  at  the  Friday  morning 
meeting,  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Rich- 
mond, secretary  of  the  Society  for 
Organizing  Charity  of  Philadelphia. 
The  following  sub-topics  are  sug- 
gested for  discussion  :  (a.)  Co-opera- 
tion in  treatment  of  individual  cases. 
(*.)  Co-operation  through  division 
of  labor  ^nd  through  securing 
together  specific  reforms,  (c.)  Em- 
phasizing resemblances;  minimizing 
differences,  (d.)  Securing  co-oper- 
ation by  learning  the  methods  and 
aims  of  others,  trusting  others,  and 
keeping  our  own  promises. 

On  Monday,  "  Unusual  Forms  of 
Relief**  will  be  discussed  by  Dr. 
Lee  K.  Frankel,  manager  of  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities  of  New 
York.  For  the  discussion  the  fol- 
lowing sub-topics  are  suggested : 
(a,)  The  purpose  to  be  accomplished. 
{d,)  Starting  in  business,  (c)  Con- 
tinued regular  aid  to  one  family  for 
two  years  or  more.  (//.)  Takit\g 
second  mortgages,  (e,)  Equipping 
for  service  by  providing  wooden 
legs,  trusses,  etc.,  or  by  providing 
tools  or  special  clothing.  (/.)  Loans 
without    interest.     (^.)   What    safe- 
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guards  are  necessary  to  make  these 
forms  of  relief  efficient. 

The  Wednesday  meeting  will  be 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  friendly 
visiting.  Volunteer  visitors  from 
Baltimore,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul,  Boston,  and  Wash- 
ington are  expected,  each  to  tell  of 
experience  with  special  families. 

The  program  for  the  general  ses- 
sion, Monday  evening,  May  13, 
remains  as  published  in  the  April 
Magazine  Number  of  Charities. 


Under  the  general  auspices  of  the 
League  of  Political  Education  in 
New  York  City  has  been  organized 
a  conference  for  more  co-operative 
work  among  educational,  civic  and 
philanthropic  agencies.  The  plan 
contemplates  four  regular  meetings 
annually,  at  which  reports  of  work 
done  by  the  several  agencies  in  the 
interval  since  the  last  preceding 
meeting  will  be  presented.  Two 
delegates  are  to  be  appointed  by 
each  co-operating  agency.  Plans 
for  advancing  common  social  under- 
takings will  also  be  discussed, 
although,  of  course,  no  action  bind- 
ing upon  individual  agencies  will  be 
taken.  This  is  a  most  interesting 
and  promising  extension  to  civic  and 
educational  agencies  of  a  system 
now  all  but  universally  accepted  as 
sound  and  helpful  in  the  field  of 
charitable  endeavor. 


The  bill  in  the  Connecticut  Legis- 
lature, appropriating  $150,000  for 
a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  in- 
cipient cases  of  tuberculosis,  as  noted 
in  Charities  of  last  week,  has  been 
favorably  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Humane  Institutions,  and  two 
hearings  have  been  given  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  The 
sentiment  in  its  favor  is  strong,  and 
the  support  of  the  medical  men  has 


been  very  unanimous.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions seem  to  think  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  divide  the  appropriation  or  a 
part  of  it  among  local  hospitals, 
with  the  understanding  that  the 
hospitals  would  raise  similar 
sums  from  private  sources  and 
establish  special  branch  hospitals 
for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 
This  may  have  been  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  the  Hartford 
hospital  is  now  raising  money  for 
the  establishment  of  a  special  depart- 
ment for  consumptives,  and  needs  to 
raise  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  more  in  order  to  carry  out 
their  plan. 


Governor  Heard  of  Louisiana  has 
put  into  effect  a  system  of  paroling 
prisoners  who,  by  good  conduct 
while  in  confinement,  have  shown 
themselves  worthy  of  confidence. 
The  constitution  of  the  state  grants 
to  the  Governor  the  right  of  uncon- 
ditional pardon,  which,  it  is  held, 
embraces  the  lesser  right  of  condi- 
tional pardon.  The  Governors  of 
Indiana,  Minnesota,  and  Kansas  had 
issued  conditional  pardons  before  the 
laws  of  indeterminate  sentence  and 
paroles  were  enacted  in  their  states, 
and  the  legal  question  which  is  in- 
volved has  been  settled  affirmatively 
by  various  state  supreme  courts.  On 
the  strength  of  these  precedents  the 
Governor  has  already  released  one 
prisoner  on  parole,  and  though 
the  first  case  has  not  proved  satis- 
factory, he  declares  that  he  is  not  dis- 
couraged, and  will  continue  the  ex- 
periment. 

Great  credit  for  this  reform  is  due 
to  Mr.  Michel  Heymann  and  his 
associates  who  have  been  untiring  in 
their  efforts  to  bring  about  better 
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conditions  among  the  criminals  and 
unfortunates  in  Louisiana. 


•  * 


An  investigation  of  the  conditions 
in  the  almshouse  at  Kane  County, 
111.,  made  by  the  Aurora  Charity 
Cotmcil,  discloses  facts  that  are  ap- 
palling. The  report  of  the  investi- 
gating committee  states  that  there 
are  i6o  inmates,  of  whom  no  are 
insane  or  feeble-minded.  There  are 
only  two  classifications  of  the  in- 
mates, the  men  occupying  one-half 
of  the  building,  and  the  women  the 
other.  There  is  no  general  division 
of  the  sane  inmates  from  the  insane 
and  feeble-minded.  Cases  of  tuber- 
culosis, cases  of  loathsome  disease 
and  of  epilepsy  can  not  be  separated 
from  the  other  inmates  because  of 
the  limited  capacity  of  the  building, 
and  serious  consequences  resulting 
from  these  conditions  have  been 
averted  only  by  the  extraordinary 
care  and  precaution  taken  by  the 
superintendent.  The  report,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Charity  Coun- 
cil, recommends  the  erection  of 
separate  buildings  for  the  proper 
care  and  housing  of  the  inmates,  and 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  proper 
classification  may  be  provided. 


«  ♦ 


The  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railway  Company  have  adopted  a 
plan  for  pensioning  employes  who 
have  fulfilled  certain  conditions,  en- 
tirely at  the  expense  of  the  company. 
In  this  respect  it  is  unlike  all  bene- 
ficiary or  insurance  plans  to  which 
employes  are  contributors. 

Briefly,  the  plan  provides  for  the 
retirement  upon  a  pension  of  all  em- 
ployes seventy  years  of  age  or  older, 
who  have  been  at  least  thirty  years 
in  the  service  of  the  company.  All 
employes  sixty-five  years  of  age  and 
under  seventy,  who  have  been  em- 


ployed by  the  company  for  thirty 
years  or  more,  and  who  may  become 
incapacitated,  may  be  retired  and 
pensioned  at  the  discretion  of  the 
company's  pension  board. 

The  amount  of  the  pension  will 
depend  upon  the  length  of  service 
and  the  amount  of  pay  received  by 
the  employ^.  The  monthly  allow- 
ance to  each  pensioner  will  be  for 
each  year  of  service  one  per  cent  of 
the  average  regular  monthly  pay  for 
the  ten  years  next  preceding  retire- 
ment. Thus  no  person  will  receive 
less  than  thirty  per  cent  of  his  salary. 
A  man  whose  average  monthly  pay 
for  the  ten  years  next  preceding  his 
retirement  was  $ioo,  and  the  years 
of  whose  service  were  31.5,  would  re- 
ceive a  monthly  pension  amounting 
to  31.5  per  cent  of  $100,  or  $31.50. 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Kansas  Legislature,  which  provides 
that  no  soldier  of  the  Civil  or  Span- 
ish war,  his  wife,  widow,  or  children, 
shall  be  sent  to  a  poorhouse.  In  case 
assistance  is  needed  it  is  made  the 
duty  of  the  poor  commissioner  of 
each  county  to  supply  the  necessaries 
of  life  and  also  a  home,  if  the  family 
has  no  home.  But  under  no  circum- 
stances shall  a  veteran  or  his  wife, 
widow,  or  children  be  put  in  a  poor- 
house.  A  heavy  penalty  is  attached 
for  the  violation  of  the  law  by  a  poor 
commissioner. 


There  has  been  another  fire  on 
Randall's  Island.  This  time  one  of 
the  dormitories  of  the  Children's 
Hospital  was  destroyed.  The  fire 
was  discovered  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  April  10,  but  thanks  to 
the  vigilance  of  the  four  nurses  in 
charge,  and  the  previous  drill  of  the 
children,  all  were  removed  in  safety, 
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and  were  on  the  lawn  in  less  than 
five  minutes  from  the  time  the  fire 
was  discovered.  The  safety  of  the 
ninety-six  children  in  the  building 
is  a  tribute  to  the  superintendent, 
Mrs.  Dunphy,  and  her  staff  of  assist- 
ants, for  the  majority  of  these  chil- 
dren are  blind. 

On  the  same  day  and  the  same 
hour  there  was  another  illustration 
of  the  good  effect  of  the  fire  drill. 
The  women's  building  of  the  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  at  Mount  Jack- 
son, Ind.,  took  fire,  but  the  fire  was 
extinguished  before  any  serious  dam- 
age was  done  to  the  building.  The 
female  nurses  were  able  to  control 
the  patients  in  the  wards  and  get 
them  into  safety  by  prompt  action. 


The  children  in  the  Hudson 
County  Almshouse  of  New  Jersey, 
who  were  surrendered  by  the  Hudson 
County  Board  of  Freeholders  to  the 
Board  of  Children's  Guardians  on 
April  II,  are  being  removed  from 
the  institution  and  placed  in  homes 
in  the  state.  The  number  of  in- 
mates on  April  11  was  196,  of  whom 
twenty  were  defective.  Since  that 
date  fifty-four  have  been  removed 
by  relatives  and  forty  other  children 
have  been  placed  out,  so  that  there 
are  at  present  in  the  institution 
eighty-two  normal  children  and 
twenty  defectives. 

A  party  of  ten  delegates  to  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Charities  of  Cuba  arrived  in 
New  York  City  Tuesday,  May  7. 
The  members  of  the  party  are  as 
follows:  Dr.  Jaun  Pld,  president  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  of  Cuba ;  Senor 
Jos^  M.  Berriz,  member  of  the  Board 
of  Charities  of  Cuba;  Dr.  A.  B. 
Zanetti,  Matanzas,  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Charities  of  Cuba;   Dr.  E.  Mar- 


tinez, in  charge  of  Tamayo  Dispen- 
sary, Havana;  Senor  J.  San  Martin, 
member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Reform  School  for  Boys,  Guana- 
joy;  Senor  Eugenio  Cuesta,  president 
of  the  Provincial  Hospital  at  Pinar 
del  Rio ;  Senor  J.  A.  Blanco,  pro- 
vincial member  of  the  Board  of 
Charities  from  Pinar  del  Rio;  Mr. 
Jerome  B.  Clark,  in  charge  of  the 
Bureau  for  Placing-out  Children  with 
Families ;  Dr.  J.  D.  Castillo,  director 
of  the  Civil  Hospital  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba ;  Dr.  E.  Diago,  director  of 
Municipal  Hospital  No.  i,  Havana; 
Dr.  Cerise,  director  of  the  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  of  Cuba. 

In  the  evening  an  informal  dinner 
was  tendered  to  the  delegates  at  the 
St.  Denis  Hotel  by  the  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association  and  the  Cuban 

Orphan  Society. 

0  0 

Over  $S9,ooo  was  subscribed  in 
New  York  City  by  Monday  of  this 
week  for  the  relief  of  those  left 
homeless  and  destitute  by  the  dis- 
astrous Jacksonville  fire.  Of  this 
amount  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Merchants*  Association  gave 
$20,000  each.  The  remaining  $19,- 
000  was  subscribed  by  individuals. 
Many  donations  of  food  supplies  and 
clothing  were  made  also,  and  a  re- 
lief train  started  for  the  stricken  city 
on  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Semour  H.  Stone,  who  has 
been  Mr.  Birtwell's  assistant  in  the 
work  of  the  Boston  Children's  Aid 
Society,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  State  Board  of  Chil- 
dren's Guardians  of  New  Jersey. 
He  takes  up  the  work  of  his  new 

position  on  May  15. 

*  m 
m 

Mr.  George  L.  Thorndike,  late  of 
East  Boston,  bequeathed  $10,000 
to  the  city  of  Boston,  which  is  to 
be  distributed  among  the  "poor  and 
deserving  widows  of  East  Boston." 
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PUYMOUNDS  FOR  CHIUWCN. 


To  the  Editor  of  Charities  : 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Stover's  article  on 
**  Playground  Progress/'  let  me  say 
that  the  East  Side  House  Settle- 
ment has  for  ten  years  maintained 
on  the  bank  of  the  East  River, 
between  Seventy-fifth  and  Seventy- 
sixth  Streets,  a  playground  for  chil- 
dren and  a  small  park  for  their  fathers 
and  mothers.  The  apparatus  is  simple, 
swings,  a  sand-box,  and  a  pavilion 
with  benches.  It  is  constantly  in  use 
during  fine  weather  and  is  a  great 
boon  to  the  neighborhood ;  in  a 
word,  a  complete  success.  Feeling 
that  it  was  inadequate  to  supply 
the  public  needs  we  convinced  the 
Board  of  Street  Openings  during 
the  administration  of  Mayor  Strong 
that  a  small  park  and  playground 
should  be  laid  out  along  the 
river,  extending  from  Seventy- 
sixth  to  Seventy-eighth  Streets 
and  about  320  feet  wide.  Pro- 
ceedings to  lay  this  out  have  been 
pending  ever  since.  During  the  next 
administration  we  hope  to  have  it 
opened  and  to  include  within  its 
limits  some  gymnasium  apparatus, 
the  never  failing  sand  box,  and  a 
public  bath,  open  summer  and  win- 
ter, as  good  as  that  in  Hamburg. 

Everett  P.  Wheeler. 

New  York.  May  6,  1901. 


THE  IOWA  STATE  CONFERENCE. 


The  fourth  session  of  the  Iowa 
State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  was  held  at  Red  Oak, 
April  3  to  5. 

Mr. ,  Weller's  lecture  on  "Social 
Service  in  Chicago's  Slums,"  with 
stereopticon  illustrations,  attracted 
the  largest  audience  ever  assembled 
at  a  session  of  the  Iowa  Conference. 
Better  still,  those  who  heard  Mr. 
Weller  gained  a  clearer  conception  of 
charity    organization     work,     with 


more  enthusiastic  and  appreciative 
interest. 

President  Loos  discussed  "Anti- 
dotes to  Heredity"  as  the  subject  of 
his  annual  address. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  F.  M. 
Powell,  superintendent  of  the  Iowa 
Institute  for  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren at  Glen  wood,  the  delegates  paid 
a  visit  to  this  institution.  The  ob- 
servation of  the  work  here  furnished 
an  object  lesson  in  economy  and 
faithful  service  not  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

The  Conference  gave  much  time  to 
the  discussion  of  two  subjects  now 
receiving  much  attention  in  Iowa — 
viz.,  care  of  destitute  children,  and 
assistance  to  ex-convicts. 

Throughout  the  session  the  dis- 
cussions were  characterized  by  an 
earnest  desire  to  discover  methods 
in  social  service  calculated  to  empha- 
size the  preventive  side. 

Next  year,  the  Conference  is  to 
meet  at  Iowa  City,  the  seat  of  the 
State  University.  Professor  Isaac 
A.  Loos,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Politcal  and  Social 
Science  in  the  university,  was  re- 
elected president. 


AN  lUUSTRATIVE  CASE. 


The  story  of  a  patient  and  brave- 
hearted  struggle  against  temporary 
adversity  is  revealed  in  the  "case 
record"  of  Eugene  S and  wife. 

Mr.    S ,   who   had   been   for 

some  years  a  freight  conductor  on 
the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  was 
discharged  in  December  of  1900  on 
account  of  the  wrecking  of  a  train 
of  which  he  was  in  charge.  Al- 
though the  fault  was  not  his  own, 
an  inexorable  rule  of  the  company 
caused  his  discharge  with  that  of  all 
the  men  employed  on  the  train.  With 
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the  $200  which  he  had  saved,  he 
started  with  his  wife  to  search  for 
work  in  some  of  the  large  western 
cities.  He  met  only  with  disap- 
pointment at  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  and  finally  reached 
Scranton,  Pa.,  where  he  was  advised 
to  go  to  Jersey  City  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  work  on  the  Jersey  Cen- 
tral Railroad.  While  waiting  for 
the  train  to  this  latter  city,  Mrs. 
S was  robbed  of  her  bag  con- 
taining $132,  all  the  money  which 
they  had  left 

Mr.   S was  unsuccessful  in 

his  quest  for  work  in  Jersey  City, 
and  crossed  the  river  to  New  York, 
where  he  arrived  one  Sunday  after- 
noon. He  spent  the  little  change 
which  he  had  in  his  pockets  for  shel- 
ter for  his  wife  at  a  hotel,  and  the 
following  day  came  to  the  Applica- 
tion Bureau  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  asking  that  aid  might 
be  given  to  his  wife  until  he  should 

be  able  to  find  work.     Mrs.  S 

was  very  anxious  to  find  a  situation, 
but  no  opportunity  of  this  kind  being 
found,  she  was  cared  for  in  the  home 
of  one  of  the  Society's  employes. 

Mr.  S asked  for  no  assist- 
ance for  himself,  saying  that  he 
could  "get  along  all  right,  for  rail- 
road employes  always  help  each 
other,  and  I  have  helped  many  a  fel- 
low employ^  along  in  his  search  for 
work."  Having  seen  his  wife's 
comfort  provided  for,  he  worked  his 
way  south,  and  secured  steady 
work  on  a  railroad  in  Arkansas.  A 
letter  soon  came  with  money  to  pay 
his  wife's  traveling  expenses  to  the 
new  home  he  had  provided,  and  the 
family  was  ag^in  united.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Mr.  S to  the 

friends  who  had  given  a  place  in 
their  home  to  his  wife  is  indicative 
of  the  spirit  which  sustained  this 
family  in  their  trial: 


Pine  Bluff,  1-31,  1901. 
Mrs.  &  Mr.  F.  L. 

Dear  Lady  and  Sir: 
I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  my  dear  wife,  telling  me  how 
kindly  she  has  been  cared  for  by  you. 
I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you  for 
all  this.  The  separation  of  man  and 
wife,  under  such  circumstances  as 
ours,  is  in  itself  an  affair  to  make 
the  stoutest  of  us  very  down-hearted, 
and  the  letter  of  my  wife  advising 
me  of  your  kindness  to  her,  comes  to 
me  as  a  ray  of  sunshine.  I  am  work- 
ing very  hard  to  make  our  separation 
as  short  as  possible,  and  with  God's 
help  I  will  succeed.  Thanking  you 
again  and  wishing  you  all  the  good 
which  makes  earthly  and  eternal  hap- 
piness, I  will  remain. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Eugene  P.   S. 


UNITED  HEBREW  CHARITIES. 


STATISTICS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  APRIL,  I90I. 


The  United  Hebrew  Charities  re- 
ceived 473  new  applications  for  re- 
lief during  the  month  of  April. 
Similar  applications  for  April,  1900, 
nimibered  549.  There  were  3,262 
recurrent  applications,  as  against 
2,566  for  April  of  last  year. 

Transportation  was  granted  to  79 
persons.  The  destinations  of  these 
beneficiaries  were:  To  Europe,  44; 
inland,  35. 

The  report  of  the  Medical  Bureau 
shows  that  the  visiting  physician  for 
the  society  made  a  total  of  1,163  vis- 
its, as  against  578  for  April,  1900. 
The  nurses  visited  1,654  patients, 
some  500  more  than  for  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  last  year.  The 
prescriptions  compounded  numbered 
1,256. 

The  Supply  Department  distribu- 
ted 2,110  garments  and  43  pieces  of 
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April,  1901... 

March,  xgox. 
April,  1900 


C  0.  S.  STATISTICS  FOR  APRIL*  I90I. 


cENTiuLorna 


New  Cases  Re- 
corded in  Registra. 
tion  Bureau. 


404 
514 


Calls  from  Appli- 
cants in  Application 
Bureau. 


1,021 

x, 


Relief 

Obuined  in 

Trust 


9004  aOU 

x,64n.oo 
X.538-8S 


Reports  from 

Rwistration 

Bureau. 


667 

496 


DISTRICT  ornccs. 


Cases  in  Charge. 

New  Cases. 

VisiU  by 
District  Agents. 

Consulutions 

at 

Offices. 

Cases  Treated 

by  Friendly 

Visiution. 

AariL  1901 

1,266 

s«394 
x,axx 

99 

156 
xa3 

2,233 

a,77x 
9,448 

670 

69X 

755 

130 

March,  xooi. •• 

S44 

April,  1900 

«o6 

RELCr  OBTAINED  HMMM  PRIVATE  SOURaS  FOR  SPECIAL  CASES. 


District  Offices. 

Application 

Bureau. 

Homeless  Cases. 

Investigation 
Bureau  and  **  De- 
pendent Children" 
Cases. 

Total, 

AdtII.  1901 

$1,43433 

X, 376.03 

$70.16 

87.  X4 

$233.94 

46.67 

$1,780.43 

MARCH.    1001 

'.409-83 

WOODYARO. 

BRANCH  WOODYARD. 

Men  with 
Homes. 

Homeless 
Men. 

Cords  of 
Wood  Sold. 

Men  with 
Homes. 

Cords  of  Wood 
Sold. 

Aoril.  1901 

487 

804 

g63 

326 

634 
257 

246 

»46X 
175A 

162 

a6a 
88 

^% 

March,  xoox. 

2XK 

April,  iqoo 

t« 

UUNDRY. 

WORKROOM  FOR  UNSKILLED  WOMEN. 

Women 
Employed. 

Days*  Work 
Given. 

Receipts  for 
Work  Done. 

Days'  Work.     Women  with  Homes. 

AoriltiOOl 

67 

59 
ao 

672K 

422M 
386 

$1,070.12 

7x6. 7x 

179 

March,  iqoi. .•...•... 

39  K 

April,  iooo 

-,_.^         , 

— ^ 

PENNY  PROVIDENT  FUND. 


Aprn,  1901... 

March,  1901. 
April,  1900 . 


Stamp  Stations. 


304 

300 
300 


Depositors. 


79,010 

76,010 
69,38a 


Deposiu 
(end  01  month). 


$3038032 

55.86<»,oo 
50,580.5a 


furniture.     Other  supplies  were  also 
distributed. 

During  the  month  of  April  there 
arrived  in  New  York  1,082  Hebrew 
immigrants ;  about  one-half  as  many 


as  arrived  in  April  of  the  preceding 
year.  Of  these  immigrants,  447 
were  men,  275  women,  and  360  chil- 
dren. 

At  the  Employment  Bureau  there 
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were  752  new  applicants.  Work 
was  secured  for  256,  and  ^2  refused 
cmplo)mient  offered  them.  The  em- 
ployment statistics  for  March,  1900, 
are  practically  the  same. 

The  disbursement  account  shows 
that  pensioners  received  $1,983,  and 
that  cash  relief  amounting  to  $4,072 
was  given. 


THE  WEEK  ENDINe  MAY  4. 


In  the  eleven  districts  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  dur- 
ing the  week  under  review,  95 1  fam- 
ilies were  in  charge.  Nine  women 
were  provided  with  work  at  the 
Laundry,  10  Workroom  tickets  and 
106  Woodyard  tickets  were  *  dis- 
tributed. The  money  expended  by 
the  districts  agents  as  intermediaries 
on  account  of  special  cases  amounted 
to  $293.23.  Thirty-five  new  cases 
were  received. 

At  the  Joint  Application  Bureau 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  new  ap- 
plications were  received  from  18 
persons  with  homes  in  the  city,  and 
from  34  who  were  homeless.  Re- 
current applications  were  received 
from  13  persons,  9  of  whom  were 
homeless.  The  total  calls  from  ap- 
plicants numbered  199;  of  these,  54 
were  advised  and  directed  only. 

At  the  Registration  Bureau  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
81  requests  for  information  and  126 
reports  of  information  were  received. 
The  confidential  reports  sent  out 
numbered  104.  New  record  card 
cases  were  opened  for  86  families, 
and  the  records  of  53  cases  were  re- 
opened. In  the  investigation  de- 
partment, 54  new  and  10  old  cases 
were  investigated.  The  investigat- 
ing agents  made  376  visits. 


Tickets  were  presented  at  the 
Woodyard  to  the  number  of  121 ;  of 
these,  46  wer^  brought  by  homeless 
men.  The  Workrooms  afforded  32 
days*  work,  for  which  cash  pajrments 
were  made  amounting  to  $12.80. 
At  the  Laundry,  37  women  were  em- 
ployed for  periods  aggregating 
140^  days.  The  value  of  the  work 
done  amounted  to  $244.27. 


^  « 


The  whole  number  of  applications 
at  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 
for  the  week  ending  May  4  was  173, 
of  which  number  35  were  new.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  applicants,  13 
were  single  men,  15  single  women, 
84  married  persons,  41  widows,  6 
widowers,  14  deserted.  In  the 
Woodyards  of  the  Bureau  there 
were  employed  38  different  men,  of 
whom  3  were  employed  for  the  first 
time.  In  the  Laundries  78  different 
women  were  employed,  of  whom  3 
were  given  employment  for  the  fijst 
time.  In  the  Workrooms  there 
were  employed  97  different  women, 
of  whom  10  were  given  employment 
for  the  first  time.  Aside  from  the 
work  given  to  beneficiaries  in  the 
industrial  departments  of  the  Bureau, 
there  were  96  days'  work  or  parts  of 
days'  work  secured  outside. 

During  the  week  ending  May  4, 
the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  received  48 
cases,  all  being  applications  for  re- 
lief. The  disbursements  for  food 
supplies  were  $237.69 ;  rent  paid  for 
applicants*  $63;  and  other  relief, 
$159.70,  making  a  total  expendi- 
ture of  $460.39  for  relief. 

At  the  People's  Baths,  2,518  baths 
were  taken  during  the  wedc  ending 
May  5,  1,929  by  men,  235  by  women, 
and  354  by  children. 

During  the  month  of  April,  the 
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Association  received  255  cases,  219 
being  applications  for  relief  and  36 
requests  for  investigation  only.  Of 
the  total  number,  50  cases  came 
through  the  Joint  Application 
Bureau.  The  disbursements  for  re- 
lief were  as  follows:  Food  supplies, 
$1,275.65;  rent  paid  for  applicants, 
$202.75 ;  cash  for  sundries,  $108.66; 
transportation,  $26.95  >  clothing  pur- 
chased, $7.98;  cosd,  $5.50;  shoes 
(138  pairs),  $133-35;  medicines, 
$15;  meals  (422),  $42.95;  lodgings 
(138),  $21 ;  furniture,  $14.21 ;  paid 
for  labor  in  Sewing  Bureau,  $184; 
paid  for  Workroom  tickets,  $51.50; 
a  total  expenditure  of  $2,090.35. 

From  the  Store-room,  358  gar- 
ments were  furnished  and  85  pairs 
of  new  shoes.  The  visitors  made 
3,737  visits,  and  gave  127  Work- 
room tickets  and  209  orders  of  sew- 
ing to  women,  and  18  Woodyard 
tickets  to  men.  Besides  this  work 
furnished,  permanent  employment 
was  found  for  3  persons  and  tem- 
porary work  for  6.  Twenty-six 
cases  of  consumption  were  brought 
to  notice  during  the  month. 

Repairs  are  being  made  in  the 
alcoholic  wards  for  male  patients  at 
Bellevue  Hospital. 

At  Bellevue  Hospital,  588  patients 
were  admitted  during  the  week  and 
511  were  discharged.  The  number 
of  deaths  was  40.  On  May  6,  767 
patients  remained  under  treatment 
in  the  hospital. 

♦ 
At  the  City  Lodging  House,  there 

were  lodged  during  the  week  1,157 

men,  212  women,  and  33  children. 

The  average  age  of  the  men  was  37 

years,  that  of  the  women  47,  while 

that  of  the  children  was  3.  Thirteen 

persons    lodged    during    the    week 

were   taken   to   the   courts   on   the 


charge  of  vagrancy.  All  of  them 
were  comniitted  to  the  Workhouse 
on  sentences  rangfing  from  one  to 
six  months. 


«  « 


The  cottage  of  the  Fresh-Air 
Home  for  Boys  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  will  be  completed  about 
July  I.  It  will  accommodate  about 
150  children. 

At  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities,  9  children  over  2  years 
and  19  under  two  years  of  age  were 
sent  to  the  Infant's  Hospital  on  Ran- 
dall's Island.  The  number  of  hos- 
pital cases  sent  out  for  investigation 
was  293. 

Mr.  George  W.  Blair  of  the  De- 
partment of  Outdoor  Poor  states 
that  the  city  hospitals  now  furnish 
adequate  accommodation  to  those 
needing  hospital  treatment,  and  that 
private  hospitals  have  been  notified 
that  patients  treated  by  them  will  be 
accepted  as  public  charges  only  in 
emergent  cases. 

At  the  office  of  the  examining 
physician  for  outdoor  poor,  311  pa- 
tients were  examined.  Of  these.  96 
were  sent  to  the  Metropolitan  Hos- 
pital, 156  to  the  City  Hospital,  21 
to  the  Dispensary,  4  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Outdoor  Poor,  26 
to  Bellevue  Hospital,  2  to  the  Col- 
ored Home  and  Hospital,  i  to  the 
Willard  Parker  Hospital,  i  to  Ran- 
dall's Island,  and  4  returned  home. 

HENRY    ARDEN, 

Japanese  Art  Objects, 
Novelties  in  Silks  for  Ladies*  Use, 
Silk  Crepes  and  Grass  Linens, 
Pillow  Covers,  Etc., 

38  WEST  22D  STREET. 
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CONTENTS  charitable  work?  Are  we  using  our 
opportunities  as  we  should? 

^!'  J^n""!^                "°  L«t  "s  distinguish  first  between 

Clwrit«ble  Work 421  ..    ■              j    ■   ^       ..■            r\r   1   . 

Teffrev  r   Brackett  training  and   instruction.     Of  late, 

^^  there  has  been  a  noteworthy  increase 

***  in  the  number  of  universities,  col- 

Tb.  ChmtlM  m«ciTy 427  ,eges,  and  theological  schools  which 

The  National  CosrKRENCE 418  gff^  courses  more  or  less  on  public 

Juvenile  Court  Laws 438  aid,   charity,   and   correction.      That 

The  National  Cooferonce 430  academic  work,  well  done,  is  of  great 

iMpertloMKo  ki  CkM-ity 431  value,  but,  Speaking  generally,  be- 

Wbot  Cm  Piraats  Do  To  Help  School  Cause  briefly,  it  is  essentiaNy  instruc- 

ToacberB? 432  tion,  the  imparting  of  information; 

Hm  Weak  Ending  Hay  II 435  it  is  not  essentially  training.     Aca- 

-  ■    ■ demic  work,  after  all,  is  chiefly  to 

PRESENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TRAINING  IN  lead  the  mind  to  think  accurately,  to 

CHARITABLE  WORK.'  weigh  justly  causes  and  results,  in 

JEFFREY  R  BRACKETT  ^"^  ^^''^  °^  knowlcdgc.     Its  cHief 

_     .      ,  _           ,  ,  fT,  1,      ^  r      .1  „  contribution  to-day  to  the  cause  of 

Hiiiimore,  M<t.  Chanty  IS  in  doing  that  and  m  so 

,  arousing   the   interest   of    students. 

The  president  of  Harvard  Um-  through    special     instruction,    that 

versity,  that  great  educator  and  great  when  they  go  out  into  various  duties 

man,  has  said:  "As  a  people  we  do  here  and  there  they  will  promote  pro- 

not  apply  to  mental  activities  the  gressive  charitable  work, 

principle  of  the  division  of  labor.  Those  who  take  up  charitable  work 

and  we  have  but  a  halting  faith  in  as  a  calling  of  chief  interest,  wheth- 

special  training  for  high  profession-  er  paid  or  as  volunteers,  whether  or 

al  employments."        This   National  not  they  have  been  to  college,  need 

Conference     has     proclaimed     year  to  get  as  quickly  and  as  well  as  they 

by  year  the  conviction  that  work  in  can,  with  as  little  waste  to  them- 

charity    and    correction    which    is  selves  and  others,  the  element  which 

worthy    of    the    name    of    charity,  enters  with  instruction  into  educa- 

which   aims   at  cure,    reformation,  tion— experience.     If  possible,  they 

prevention,  requires  mental  activity  should  be  trained  by  persons  of  ex- 

and  should  be  classed  as  a  high  call-  perience. 

ing.     What  opportunities  are  there  We   are    familiar    with    training 

now,  in  this  country,  for  training  in  schools  in  many  fields  of  activity,  as 

'Paper  read  at  ihe  National  Conference  o(  Charities  and  Correction. 
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in  medicine,  school-teaching,  church 
work.  The  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  can  get  secretaries  from 
their  training-school  with  its  three- 
year  course.  Librarians  are  now 
trained  in  special  schools. 

The  Boston  Associated  Charities 
began  a  few  years  ago,  and  Balti- 
more has  since  followed,  the  rule  of 
a  certain  period  of  instrt^ction  and 
training  by  the  general  secretary  for 
applicants  for  the  positions  of  dis- 
trict agents.  The  agreement  is  that 
they  drop  out,  after  a  reasonable 
time  of  training,  if  they  prove  to 
be  lacking  in  characteristics  essen- 
tial to  their  own  success  and  the 
welfare  of  the  Society  and  the  needy. 
The  more  we  can  get  the  right  men 
and  women  at  the  heads  of  our  insti- 
tutions and  agencies,  the  more  will 
these  become  training-schools,  as  the 
master  used  to  train  his  apprentice 
and  the  doctor  his  student. 

Despite  the  earnest  pleas  of  Miss 
Dawes,  Miss  Richmond,  and  others 
at  several  of  our  Conferences  since 
1892,  there  is  as  yet  no  training- 
school  for  charity  workers,  to  which 
any  properly  qualified  person  may 
readily  turn,  for  a  sufficiently  long 
term  of  instruction  combined  with 
real  training.  But  the  "class  in 
philanthropic  work,"  conducted  by 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1898,  and  repeated  the  two 
summers  following,  has  become  the 
Summer  School  in  Philanthropic 
Work  under  a  special  committee  of 
the  Society  with  representatives 
from  other  societies,  and  begins  its 
fourth  session  in  June  next. 

The  details  of  this  school  are  to 
be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  New 
York  Society  and  the  Charities 
Review.^  I  call  to  your  attention, 
however,  the  following  facts.     For 


six  weeks  of  each  of  the  past  ri-- 
summers,    from    twenty    to    lb-- 
men  and  women  have  attended  .- 
tures,    taken    part     in     discuss.. - 
made  special  inquiries,  visited  ks 
tutions  and  agencies,    worked  «r 
experienced  workers,  in  charity  r. 
correction.     Last  year,   the  twcnr- 
four  students  registered  for  the  f: 
course,  and -the  six  present  for  pi- 
tions  of  it,  included  graduates  irz, 
fifteen  universities  and  colleges,  r. 
workers  of  some   experience  fr- 
thirteen     charitable      org^anizaticc 
They    came     from     eleven     staic^ 
Three  weeks  were  given  to  the  r,v 
ject  of  the  care  and   treatment   * 
needy  families  in  their  homes:  r-> 
week  to  the  care  of  destitute,  ccg 
lected,  and  delinquent  children ;  an- 
other   week    to    neighborhood   n- 
provements,  and  another  week  vif 
divided    between    medical    charitt 
and    institutional    care     of    ad-jui: 
The  method  of  the  school  is  practia 
the  speakers  are  leaders  in  their  Ibr 
of  work,  and  some  of  them,  spac- 
ing several  days  with  the  mcmbr- 
of  the  class,   add  the   personal  a: 
quaintance  and  opportunities  for  fc- 
formal  talks. 

The  requirements  for  admisa^r 
include  a  degree  from  a  college  ■'•^ 
a  year  of  actual  service  done  in  phi- 
anthropic  work.  The  aim  is  to  ge 
those  persons  who  have  given  re- 
sonable  promise  of  intelligent,  ll^^ 
ful  activity. 

The  committee  in  charge,  know- 
ing that  no  class  lasting  for  a  f« 
weeks,  or  even  for  a  few  months, 
can  g^ve  a  real  training,  are  asking 
for  money  to  establish  several  fe 
lowships,  which  will  allow  some 
members  of  the  school  to  make  spe 
cial  inquiries  and  to  do  work  under 
persons  of  experience  for  periods  of 
a  year  at  least.       The  school  now 


1  the  monthly  magazine  number  of  Charities. 
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gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  wide 
field  of  opportunities,  with  points  of 
special  interest  carefully  pointed  out 
by  those  who  know  them  well. 

Are  the  members  of  the  National 
Conference  using  this  beginning  of 
a  training-school  as  they  might  for 
the  benefit  of  the  various  agencies  for 
whose  management  they  are  respon- 
sible ?  How  can  you  spend  seventy- 
five  or  one  hundred  dollars  better 
than  in  sending  to  it  one  of  your 
promising  officials? 

There  is  one  means  of  training, 
not  perfect,  of  course,. but  very  val- 
uable, which  can  be  used  in  any 
community  where  there  is  one  person 
who  knows  the  standard  literature  of 
charity  and  who  has  done  persistent 
personal  work  in  the  homes  of  the 
needy.  It  is  a  study  class,  like  the 
one  Miss  Zilpha  D.  Smith,  general 
secretary  of  the  Boston  Associated 
Charities,  has  led  for  three  years. 
It  should  consist  of  not  over 
a  half-dozen  persons.  Those  of 
some  experience  are  preferred.  It 
does  not  merely  read — it  studies  cer- 
tain books  and  papers,  experiences 
are  compared,  customs  are  probed, 
good  ways  are  proved.  A  condition 
of  membership  is  personal  work  for 
the  uplift  of  a  family  in  distress. 

All  such  educational  work  can  be 
made  more  effective  now  because  we 
have  in  this  National  Conference  and 
in  local  conferences,  in  the  growing 
current  literature  of  charity,  notably 
Charities,  a  means  of  keeping 
somewhat  in  touch  with  other  work- 
ers and  thinkers.  Charities  should 
be  to  us  what  the  best  medical  jour- 
nal is  to  the  physician. 

Opportunities  for  training  in  char- 
itable work,  open  to  those  who  do 
not  work  in  an  institution  or  agency 
with  the  desire  to  join  its  staff,  are 
only  in  their  beginning.  We  shall 
watch  with  interest  the  few  fellow- 


ships which  have  been  established 
recently  for  social  and  charitable 
study  and  work,  somewhat  under  ex- 
perienced guidance,  in  settlements, 
such  as  the  University  of  Michigan 
fellowship  at  Chicago  Commons, 
and  the  Harvard,  Dartmouth  and 
Amherst  fellowships  at  South  End 
House,  Boston.  We  shall  hope  for 
the  use  of  fellowships  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  New  York  Summer 
School  in  philanthropic  work.  We 
shall  hope  for  the  spread  of  classes 
for  real  study  and  real  work  under 
leaders  of  experience  in  the  Charity 
Organization  Societies. 

The  aim  of  the  members  of  this 
Conference  is  to  lessen  pauperism 
and  crime,  suffering  and  evil.  Many 
influences  will  help  us.  But  these 
meetings  teach  one  great  lesson —  we 
must  increase  in  more  and  more 
communities  more  widespread  and 
earnest  conviction  that  the  persons 
who  can  best  work  out  the  needed 
methods  for  any  given  time  and 
place  are  those — paid  officials  or  vol- 
unteers— ^who  can  add  to  natural  good 
parts  a  high  purpose,  a  reasonable 
knowledge  of  the  experience  of 
other  workers,  and  to  that  a  reason- 
able knowledge  of  the  needs  and 
possibilities  of  those  for  whom  they 
care. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  acknowledge 
the  debt  we  all  owe  to  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society  and 
the  Boston  Associated  Charities — ^to 
the  former  for  founding  and  foster- 
ing the  Charities  Review  and  the 
Summer  School  in  Philanthropic 
Work;  to  the  later  for  keeping  be- 
fore us  the  great  truth  that  most  ef- 
fective work  for  the  needy  is  based 
on  a  knowledge  by  personal  experi- 
ence of  their  needs  and  possibilities. 
These  societies  have  shown  us  the 
beginning  of  the  way — a  long  and 
steep  but  lofty  reaching  way. 
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[From  the  London  Spectator,] 

A  change  which  from  an  intellect- 
ual point  of  view  is  rather  note- 
worthy is  said  to  be  passing  over  the 
philanthropic  world,  a  world  as  sep- 
arate and  nearly  as  well  defined  as 
the  world  of  politics,  of  fashion,  or 
of  interest  in  science.  It  is  said  that 
the  belief  in  the  obligation  and  the 
usefulness  of  charity  is  dying  away 
among  the  young,  who  are  embrac- 
ing in  larger  and  larger  numbers  the 
Collectivist  view  of  the  proper  rem- 
edies for  poverty  and  distress.  The 
funds  of  the  different  societies  do 
not  as  yet  suffer  much,  because  the 
purse-strings  are  in  large  proportion 
held  by  the  old,  but  their  managers 
discern,  or  think  they  discern,  a 
growing  reluctance  in  the  young  to 
join  them,  a  growing  belief  that 
charity  properly  so-called  is  ineffica- 
cious, and  even  an  impediment  to 
those  national  and  municipal  rear- 
rangements upon  which  for  the  fu- 
ture we  must  depend.  Mr.  Loch, 
the  well-known  general  secretary  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
recently  expressed  that  view  rather 
strongly  in  a  speech  to  the  Council 
of  the  Association,  and  we  have 
heard  something  very  like  it  from 
men  connected  with  the  management 
of  hospitals.  As  all  philanthropic 
efforts  ultimately  depend  upon  ideas, 
and  as  this  one  may  have  wide 
effects,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  ex- 
amine for  a  moment  the  grounds 
upon  which  it  rests.  It  has  undoubt- 
edly a  certain  prima  facie  plausibil- 
ity. That  the  habit  of  dispens- 
ing charity  sweetens  the  charac- 
ter and  restrains  the  thirst  for 
personal  prosperity,  which  is  a  bad 
note  of  our  day,  is  conceded  on  all 
hands,  but  it  is  said  that  we  consider 


too  exclusively  the  motives  of  those 
who  give,  and  not  the  effect  of  their 
gifts  either  upon  society  or  their  re- 
ceivers. The  latter  are  more  or  less 
degraded  in  their  self-respect  and 
weakened  in  character,  while  society 
suffers  both  from  an  increase  in  the 
visibleness  of  inequalitfes  and  a  dim- 
inution in  the  willingness  to  permit 
large  and  trenchant  remedies  to  be 
tried.  The  community,  it  is  arg^ied, 
ought  to  be  so  organized  that  charity 
shall  not  be  needed,  and  it  will  never 
be  so  organized  while  liberality  is  ex- 
tolled as  a  virtue  in  the  well-to-do. 
The  action  of  Collectivism,  it  is  said, 
as  shown  in  the  English  poor  law, 
removes  or  alleviates  more  suffering 
of  the  acuter  kind  than  all  the  chari- 
table agencies  of  the  country,  and  the 
same  principle  might  be  so  applied  in 
various  ways  as  to  cure  finally  all  the 
ills  which,  while  they  exist,  excite  in 
the  sympathetic  the  feeling  that  if 
they  do  not  give,  they  themselves  will 
be  uncomfortable.  The  change  from 
one  system  to  the  other  would,  it  is 
admitted,  produce  some  temporary 
misery,  but  it  would  be  short,  and 
society,  shocked  and  terrified  by  the 
scenes  it  would  witness,  and  perhaps 
by  the  consequent  resistance  from 
below,  would  be  rebraced  in  mind 
and  ready  for  the  adoption  of  a  more 
scientific  system. 

There  is  something  in  the  argu- 
ment, unpopular  as  it  may  be.  It  has 
long  ago  been  remarked  that  charity 
is  the  only  Christian  virtue  which 
does  not  benefit  all  it  affects,  the  re- 
ceivers who  ought  to  be  better  for 
exciting  it  being  very  often  the 
worse.  The  man  who  is  perpetually 
distributing  seldom  suffers,  except 
frequently  in  an  exaggerated  reluct- 
ance to  further  social  changes,  and 
occasionally  in  a  certain  reduction  in 
his  perspicacity,  but  the  man  who  is 
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perpetually  seeking  charity  almost  in- 
variably does.  His  moral  backbone 
gets  limp.  He  becomes  impatient  of 
the  great  law  which  has  settled  that 
without  sweat  there  shall  be  no  food, 
he  gradually  ceases  to  be  grateful, 
and  he  is  exceedingly  liable  to  be- 
come a  confirmed  liar.  The  con- 
firmed cadger  is  very  apt  to  be,  if  a 
man,  a  very  base  person,  and  if  a 
woman,  a  very  helpless  one,  the 
woman  perhaps  suffering  morally 
less  because  she  has  been  accustomed 
for  generations  to  a  position  of  de- 
pendence, and  has,  therefore,  less 
self-respect  to  overcome.  Where 
there  is  no  expectation  of  charity  the 
habit  of  thrift  develops,  and  though 
thrift  may  grow  into  a  vice,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  practice 
of  it  materially  strengthens  the  char- 
acter, if  only  by  fostering  the  capacity 
to  endure — b,  real  bone  in  mental 
habit — ^and  by  compelling  a  custom- 
ary, and,  as  it  were,  automatic  self- 
reliance.  It  is  also  most  true  that 
charity,  if  strongly  believed  to  be  a 
virtue,  does  check  the  social  arrange- 
ments which  would  render  it  unnec- 
essary. Catholic  countries,  for  in- 
stance, in  which  charity  is  preached  as 
a  duty,  avoiding  poor-laws,  and  even 
Protestant  countries  shrinking  from 
that  universal  provision  of  hospitals 
out  of  rates  which  would  seem  to  be  a 
logical  and  necessary  complement  of 
any  scientific  poor-law.  We  are  not 
quite  certain,  either,  that  the  result 
of  immense  liberality  in  gifts  for  edu- 
cation, such  as  exists  for  example  in 
this  country,  and  maintains  the  vol- 
untary system,  does  not  rather  dete- 
riorate education  generally,  the  com- 
munity fighting  over  some  of  its 
objects  instead  of  applying  its  whole 
stock  of  wisdom  to  make  education 
effective  in  forming  character  as  well 
as  stimulating  the  mind.     The  loss 


of  the  "volimtary  system" — ^which  it 
only  another  name  for  charity  direct- 
ed to  educational  purposes — as  mat- 
ters stand,  would  be  a  very  great  one, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  feel  sure  that  if 
the  system  disappeared  the  commu- 
nity would  not  coalesce  in  establishing 
an  education  with  a  wider  grasp, 
and  a  stronger  "bite"  upon  the  peo- 
ple. We  have  not  the  facts  sufficient- 
ly before  us  to  quote  them  with 
confidence,  but  we  have  a  strong  im- 
pression that  in  parts  of  Germany, 
especially  Rhenish  Prussia,  results  arc 
obtained  from  which  we  have  much 
to  learn,  and  certainly  the  Scotch 
were  almost  made  by  their  tax-sup- 
ported dominies. 

Nevertheless,  though  we  have  a 
certain  respect  for  the  Collectivist 
argument,  which  in  this  instance  is 
intended  to  produce  a  strong  rather 
than  a  comfortable  people,  we  regard 
the  case  for  the  other  side  as  quite 
unanswerable.  To  begin  with,  some 
evils  inherent  in  philanthropic  action 
by  the  state  are  entirely  ignored. 
That  action  always  develops  in  time 
a  notion  of  right  in  the  receiver,  and 
with  it  a  hardness  most  unfavorable 
to  character.  "Why  should  I  save  ?" 
says  the  laborer,  "when  my  saving 
only  benefits  the  ratepayer?"  The 
officials  of  the  poor  law  and  the  man- 
agers of  the  charities  which  give  pen- 
sions or  places  in  almshouses  are 
constantly  shocked  by  refusals  to  aid 
bedridden  or  incapacitated  parents 
because  such  aid  will  "only  go  to  re- 
lief of  rates,"  a  callous  sentiment,  it 
may  be  remarked,  which  spreads 
more  extensively  in  proportion  as 
outdoor  relief  is  granted.  The  great 
increase  in  the  practice  of  "deser- 
tion," of  which  poor-law  guardians 
complain,  though  no  doubt  due  in 
part  to  the  increased  ability  of 
women  to  support  themselves,  is  di- 
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rectly  fostered  by  the  same  idea. 
The  state,  too,  or  the  municipality, 
being  supposed  to  have  endless  re- 
sources, whenever  it  makes  promises 
becomes  every  one's  prey,  a  fact  which 
will  be  acknowledged  by  every  one 
who  has  had  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  Reservists'  wives,  and  which  in 
the  end  spreads  demoralization 
broadcast.  Those  who  doubt  have 
only  to  read  the  reports  upon  the 
old  poor  law,  or,  if  those  are  too 
heavy  for  them,  Miss  Martineau's 
forgotten  but  admirable  stories  on 
the  same  subject.  We  will  not  press 
the  economic  argument  which  de- 
stroyed the  old  system,  because  to 
most  Collectivists  economy  is  only 
"the  dismal  science,"  but  their  abler 
converts  will  admit  that  personal 
pride  enters  largely  and  beneficially 
into  character,  and  that  the  publicity 
essential  to  state  or  municipal  phil- 
anthropy grievously  impairs  it. 
Charity  to  be  useful  at  all,  must 
often  be  secret,  and  even  they 
would  hardly  authorize  public  au- 
thorities to  grant  secret  benefac- 
tions. A  kind  of  charity  which  goes 
on  endlessly  throughout  the  Empire, 
assistance  to  poor  relations,  must 
stop  if  charity  is  declared  to  be  in  se 
bad,  to  the  frightful  relaxation  of  the 
household  bond.  So  must  pensions 
to  old  servants,  and  the  kind  of  assist- 
ance, varying  every  month  with  cir- 
cumstances, which  in  scores  of 
thousands  of  households  enables  peo- 
ple to  live  decently  who  would  rather 
starve,  and  often  do  starve  as  re- 
gards warmth,  rather  than  depend 
on  the  public  charity  which  de- 
mands such  an  exposure  of  their  po- 
sition. The  state  can,  of  course, 
provide  for  orphans,  and,  even 
though  that  is  more  difficult,  for  the 
incompetent — the  folk  who  in  Suf- 
folk used  to  be  called  the  "shanny," 


an  untraceable  word  intended  to  de- 
scribe people  who  were  not  idiots,  yet 
were  not  "all  there" — ^but  the  state 
is  the  worst  of  foster-mothers,  car- 
ing little,  indeed  tmable  to  care  much, 
for  wise  development  of  character. 
There  is  something  to  be  said,  too, 
for  charity  as  a  nexus  between  class- 
es— ^not  a  great  deal,  perhaps, 
for  class  hatred  is  feeblest  in 
England,  where  the  poor  law  is  ^- 
tablished — and  very  much  for  the 
immense  deterioration  of  character 
among  the  well-to-do  were  charity 
extinguished.  We  all  know  the  kind 
of  man  who,  pajring  heavily,  as  he 
thinks,  towards  state  relief,  refuses 
on  that  ground  to  help  in  any  indi- 
vidual case.  He  is  usually  not  only 
detestable,  but  excessively  narrow- 
minded,  and  diffuses  anything  but 
prosperity  around  him.  The  intense 
English  feeling  in  favor  of  the  lib- 
eral is,  no  doubt,  often  pushed  be- 
yond the  limits  of  justice;  but  the 
popular  instinct  which  condemns  the 
curmudgeon  is  justified  by  all  human 
experience.  "He  ain't  got  no  bow- 
els— nor  much  brains  neither,"  is  a 
popular  verdict  usually  found  true. 
And,  lastly,  there  is  the  question  of 
Christianity.  There  is  a  notion 
quite  curiously  widespread  among 
very  good  people  that  the  "charity," 
which  is  greater  than  faith  and  hope, 
means  love,  or  at  least  benevolence 
in  its  wider  and  diplomatic  sense, 
and  that  the  giving  of  money  is, 
therefore,  no  peremptory  part  of  the 
Christian  ethical  scheme.  The  in- 
terpretation of  St,  Paul's  words  is 
correct,  but  not  the  deduction,  for 
few  of  the  commands  directly  ut- 
tered by  Christ  are  so  peremptory  as 
those  which  prescribe  free  giving. 
His  teaching  is  penetrated  through 
and  through  by  the  spirit  of  the  order 
recorded  by  Matthew  in  his  report  of 
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the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  "Give  to 
him  that  asketh  of  you,  and  from  him 
that  would  borrow  turn  not  away." 
Those  words  matter  little  to  the 
scientific  dreamer  of  the  Continent, 
but  we  doubt  whether  in  England 
disbelief  in  their  authority  is  at  all 
widespread. 


The  following  appreciative  com- 
ment is  taken  from  The  Churchman: 

"The  New  York  Charities  Di- 
rectory for  1901"  is  a  model  of  what 
such  a  directory  ought  to  be,  and  a 
noble  witness  to  the  beneficence  and 
Christian  uplift  of  our  greatest  city. 
The  chief  change  that  we  notice  in 
the  volume,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
published  by  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  and  is  to  be  had  at  their 

office,  105  Elast  Twenty-second  Street, 
for  $1,  is  a  much  more  elaborate  in- 
dex, which,  to  those  who  use  the 
volume  often,  as  we  have  occasion 
to  do,  will  be  a  much  appreciated 
gain.  Here  is  record  of  no  less  than 
3,449  charitable  agencies,  and  the 
account  of  them  is  supplemented  by 
information  as  to  international, 
national,  and  state  conferences,  with  a 
full  list  of  charity  organization  socie- 
ties in  the  United  States,  and  a  great 
deal  of  curious  miscellaneous  infor- 
mation. To  many  such  a  work  is 
indispensable.  To  all  public-spir- 
ited New  Yorkers  it  will  amply  re- 
pay its  cost. 
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[Weekly  Addenda  to  the  Edition  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Charities  Directory 
FOR  1 901  (Eleventh  Edition).  In  this 
column  will  be  published  information  con- 
cerninf(  new  societies,  changes  of  officers, 
changes  of  address,  etc.,  etc.  The  Directory 
is  published   by   the   Charity   Organization 


Society,     105    East    Twenty-second   Street. 
Cloth,  one  dollar.     736  pages.] 

Page  63. 

Free  P«blic  Employ<iieiit  Office  has  re- 
moved from  30  West  Twenty-ninth  Street  to 
107  East  Thirty-first  Street. 

Page  87. 

New  York  Practical  Aid  Society  has  re- 
moved from  246  West  Thirty-seventh  Street 
to  311  West  Forty-fifth  Street. 

Page  100. 

Brigiitside  Day  Nursery  has  removed  from 
37  Attorney  Street  to  89  Cannon  Street. 

Pages  123,  124. 

Little  Mothers*  Aid  Assoclatiofi,  Mrs.  Alma 
Calder  Johnston,  president,  236  Second  Ave- 
nue. 

Pages  252,  386. 

Madison  Square  Church  House  and  Missioii 

has  removed  from  384  to  432  Third  Avenue. 

Page  281. 

Cuban  Orphan  Society  has  removed  from 
II  Broadway  to  United  Charities  Building, 
105  East  Twenty-second  Street. 

Page  319. 

West  Side  Settlement  of  the  Y0009  Women's 
Christian  Association  has  removed  from  453 
West  Forty-seventh  Street  to  460  West  Forty- 
fourth  Street. 

Page  369. 

Norwegian  Lutheran  Mission,  237  East  123d 
Street. 

Page  383. 

East  Harlem  Presbyterian  Church,  233  East 
ii6th  Street.    Rev.  Chas.  Herbert  Scholey. 

Page  293. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  General 
Supervisory  Office  has  removed  from  3  West 
Twenty-ninth  Street  to  156  Fifth  Avenue. 

Classified  Advertisements. 

Advtrtisemtnts  untitr  this  kead^  /w*  lints  or  mcr* 
wUkout  display^  to  cents  a  line. 

THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
appeals  for  $aoo  to  provide  a  monthly  pen«ion 
for  a  widow  and  three  children,  the  eldest  a  boy 
of  thirteen  years.  The  woman  has  lon^  been  in  ill- 
health  and  unable  to  work,  but  the  amount  asked  for, 
supplemented  by  assistance  from  another  source,  will 
enable  her  to  keep  her  family  lOReiher  until  the  eldest 
child  is  able  to  work.  The  case  is  one  of  special 
interest  and  is  peculiarly  deservinir. 

The  Society  also  appeals  for  |8  a  month  to  supple- 
ment the  earnings  of  a  woman  who  has  just  been  left 
a  widow  with  seven  children,  the  eldest  a  boy  of  ten 
years  and  the  youngest  but  three  weeks.  Although  the 
woman  is  industrious  and  anxious  to  keep  her  family 
together,  she  is  unable  to  do  so  wi  hout  assistance. 

Any  money  for  these  cases  sent  to  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  105  East  Twenty-second  Street, 
will  be  duly  and  publicly  acknowledged. 
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We  print  in  this  number  an  ad- 
dress read  on  Monday  of  this  week 
at  the  National  Conference  on  pres- 
ent opportunities  for  training  in 
charitable  work  by  Mr.  Jeffrey  R. 
Brackett,  who  is  president  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  and  lecturer  on 
applied  sociology  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  The  appreciative 
references  to  Charities  and  to  the 
Summer  School  in  Philanthropic 
Work  from  such  a  source  are  gratify- 
ing and  will  serve  to  bring  the  pur- 
poses of  these  two  educational 
agencies  more  effectively  before  the 
members  of  the  Conference  and  the 
general  public  than  any  statement 
which  we  could  make. 


The  next  session  of  the  Conference 
will  be  held  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
The  resignation  of  Mr.  Hastings  H. 
Hart,  who  has  rendered  long  and  val- 
uable service  as  general  secretary, 
has  been  accepted,  and  Mr.  Homer 
Folks,  secretary  of  the  New  York 


State  Charities  Aid  Association  and 
associate  editor  of  Charities^  has 
been  elected  as  his  successor.  Mr. 
Timothy  Nicholson,  of  Richmond, 
Indiana,  was  chosen  as  president. 

The  Washington  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  which  is  still  in  session 
as  these  lines  are  written,  is  second 
in  attendance  and  in  interest  only 
to  that  held  in  New  York  City  three 
years  ago.  There  are  indications 
that  in  its  practical  influence  for 
good  upon  local  conditions,  it  may 
surpass  any  of  its  predecessors. 

Subsidies  to  charitable  institu- 
tions, the  better  organization  of  pri- 
vate charity  through  associated  ef- 
fort, the  division  of  work  between 
public  and  private  agencies,  the  pro- 
posal for  the  establishment  of  a 
bureau  of  charities  and  correction 
under  the  Federal  Government,  and 
professional  training  for  charitable 
work  are  among  the  subjects  which 
have  been  discussed.  A  report  of 
the  general  sessions  of  the  Confer- 
ence and  of  the  meetings  of  the  vari- 
ous sections  will  appear  in  our  next 
magazine  number.     " 


•  ^ 


During  the  recent  legislative  ses- 
sion of  the  New  York  Legislature, 
the  librarian  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  has  examined  for  the 
information  of  the  Society,  and  on 
behalf  of  fourteen  co-operating 
agencies  all  bills  introduced  in 
either  branch,  and  has  sent  to  the 
several  societies  copies  of  all  bills 
falling  within  their  respective  fields. 
The  number  thus  supplied  varied 
from  50  to  250,  according  to  the 
range  of  interests  covered  by  the 
different  societies. 


«  « 


In  the  Juvenile  Record  for  April 
are  printed  the  Juvenile  Court  Laws 
which  have  recentlv  been  enacted  in 
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Missouri,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  These  laws  have 
been  changed  in  some  particulars  to 
fit  the  conditions  or  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  already  exist- 
ing in  the  state,  but  the  general  foun- 
dation of  the  law  is  the  same  in 
every  instance  as  that  in  Illinois, 
which  was  their  model. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Record  is 
reprinted  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  of  Illinois,  providing  for 
a  **State  Home  for  Delinquent 
Boys."  It  is  planned  to  make  this 
a  sort  of  farm  colony  for  those  boys 
whom  it  is  inexpedient  to  leave  at 
large  under  a  parole  officer  but  who 
would  be  harmed  rather  than  helped 
by  a  term  in  a  penal  institution.  To 
provide  such  a  place  for  the  less 
tractable  delinquents  under  the  age 
of  sixteen,  the  bill  appropriates  $100,- 
000,  provided  a  site  shall  be  donated 
by  some  individual  or  organization. 
Three  trustees,  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  would  approve  and  accept 
the  site,  and  they,  with  three  others 
named  by  the  donors,  would  be  the 
managing  body. 


The  New  York  State  Hospital  for 
the  Care  of  Crippled  and  Deformed 
Children  at  Tarrytown  was  formally 
opened  on  Friday,  May  17.  Prof. 
Robert  F.  Weir,  M.  D.,  of  Columbia 
University;  Prof.  A.  Alexander 
Smith,  M.  D.,  of  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  Prof. 
William  M.  Polk,  M.  D.,  of  Cornell  * 
University,  made  addresses. 


The  will  of  Mr.  Joel  Goldenberg, 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Gold- 
enberg Brothers  &  Co.,  leaves 
the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  estimated 
at  more  than  $500,000,  to  charitable 
institutions,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
being  the  chief  beneficiary.  Ten 
employes  of  his  firm  are  given  $18,- 


000.  The  will  also  makes  these 
charitable  bequests :  Home  for  Aged 
and  Infirm  Hebrews  aild  Mount 
Sinai  Training  School  for  Nurses, 
$5,000  each;  Hebrew  Benevolent 
and  Orphan  Asylum  Society,  Monte- 
fiore  Home  for  Chronic  Invalids, 
and  United  Hebrew  Charities,  $4,000 
each ;  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  and  So- 
ciety for  Ethical  Culture,  $3,000 
each;  and  Hebrew  Technical  Insti- 
tute, Metropolitan  Museimi  of  Art, 
American  Museimi  of  Natural  His- 
tory, St.  John's  Guild,  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren, and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
$2,000  each. 

The  entire  residuary  estate  of  the 
testator  is  bequeathed  to  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  and  maintaining  a  ward  in 
the  hospital  to  be  known  as  the  "Jo^ 
Goldenberg  Ward.**  The  diseases 
which  are  to  be  treated  in  this  ward 
are  to  be  determined  by  his  nephew, 
Dr.  Herrman  Goldenberg,  as  soon 
as  the  arrangements  for  its  establish- 
ment are  completed. 

Should  the  estate  be  insufficient 
for  the  creation  of  a  ward  such  as 
the  officials  of  the  institution  deem 
proper,  the  funds  are  to  be  used  for 
the  maintenance  of  perpetual  beds  in 
the  hospital. 

Governor  Odell  began  on  May  14 
a  tour  of  inspection  of  state  insti- 
tutions, which  was  interrupted  by 
his  return  to  Albany,  made  necessary 
by  the  serious  difficulties  arising 
there  between  the  street-car  com- 
panies and  the  strikers.  The  trip, 
as  planned,  will  last  probably  two 
weeks. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Weller,  who  took 
up  his  new  work  as  secretary  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Washington 
on  the  first  of  the  month,  has  chosen 
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temporary  living  quarters  in  one  of 
the  slum  districts  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Weller  has  not  chosen  "Bloodfield," 
as  the  section  is  called,  for  a  per- 
manent residence,  however.  It  is 
his  plan  to  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  each  of  the  poorer 
sections  of  the  city  by  living  among 
the  people  who  reside  there. 

* 
The  Associated  Charities  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  has  prepared,  for  dis- 
tribution, a  list  of  simple  directions 
for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis  among  the  poor  people 
of  that  city.  The  Board  of  Health, 
however,  has  taken  up  the  matter, 
and  thus  relieved  the  society  of  this 
work.  The  Board,  in  addition  to 
distributing  information  concerning 
preventive  measures,  will  require 
physicians  to  report  every  case  of 
tuberculosis,  and  to  fumigate  dwell- 
ings after  a  death  or  removal. 

The  will  of  Mr.  James  R.  Taylor, 
which  was  filed  for  probate  in  the 
Surrogate's  Court,  Brooklyn,  ivlay 
4,  bequeaths  $47,000  to  different  in- 
stitutions: The  Industrial  School 
Association  and  Home  for  Destitute 
Children,  the  Home  for  Temporary 
Aid  of  Friendless  Women  and  Chil- 
dren, Brooklyn  Children's  Aid  Soci- 
ety, The  American  McAll  Associa- 
tion, the  Brooklyn  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  the  Brooklyn 
Home  for  Consumptives,  the  Brook- 
lyn Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation, the  Brooklyn  City  Mission 
and  Tract  Society,  the  Brooklyn  City 
Bible  Society,  each  receives  $5,000. 
The  Brooklyn  Women's  Work 
Exchange  receives  $2,500. 

1:: 
The  Tri-State  Medical  Society  at 
a  mpeting  held  at  Keokuk,  la.,  re- 

nnted  a  committee  con- 


sisting of  Dr.  J.  C.  Murphy  of  .^ 
Louis,  Mo.,  Dr.  D.  C.  Brookmar 
Ottumwa,    la.,   and    Dr.    Frank 
Northury  of  Galesburg,  111.,  to  l  . 
the  next  Legislatures  of    the  tK 
states  named  to  pass  laws  regnla:  . 
the  marriage  of  defectives  and  err. 
inals.       The    Society    unaniinoc5 
passed    the    resolutions     that    r_ 
laws  be  enacted. 

Governor  Odell  has  appointed  L- 
Frederic  Peterson  of  New  Yf> 
City  the  medical  member  of  the  Stsv 
Lunacy  Commission.  Dr.  Peters*  c 
was  instrumental  in  the  organizatix 
of  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epilepdc^ 
and  is  president  of  the  Board 
Managers  of  that  institution.  Th- 
appointment  is  an  admirable  one. 

* 
The    Civic    Club    of    Pittsburgh 
Pa.,  plans  to  establish  a  legal  aid  v^ 
ciety  in  that  city. 


1NE  NAHONAL  CONfERENCf. 


The  natural  beauty  of  the  city  ci 

Washington    and    the    surroundinc 

country,  with  its  many  places  of  hi- 

toric  interest,  the  splendid  arrang^ 

ments  made  by  the  local  and  the  cor 

ference  committees,  the  earnest  a.-^] 
thoughtful  addresses  and  discussiocs 
at  the  various  meetings,  combined  n 
make  this  Conference  one  of  prort 
and  pleasure  to  all  in  attendance. 

The  large  numbers  present  at  :■ 
the  general  sessions  and  at  the  sec- 
tion meetings  evidenced  the  earnest 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Confer 
ence  and  augurs  well  for  the  gool 
which  will  result  in  charitable  work 
throughout  the  country. 

The  delegations  from  New  York 
State,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  the  Dis- 
trict of   Columbia,   and    MarvlaixL 
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were  largest  in  number,  ranking  in 
the  order  named,  but  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Missouri, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Connecticut. 

The  program  of  meetings,  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  published 
in  advance  in  Charities,  was  car- 
ried out  in  every  detail.  A  careful 
r^sum^  will  be  published  in  the  next 
magazine  number,  June  i. 

The  opening  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Foundry  Methodist  Church  on 
Thursday  evening.  Mr.  B.  T.  Jan- 
ney,  chairman  of  the  local  commit- 
tee, with  fitting  opening  remarks,  in- 
troduced the  Hon.  Henry  B.  F. 
MacFarland,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  who  made  the  formal  ad- 
dress of  welcome.  In  the  absence 
of  Secretary  Lyman  J.  Gage,  who  was 
expected  to  welcome  the  Conference 
on  behalf  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  letter  from  Mr. 
McKinley  was  read  expressing  his 
appreciation  of  the  philanthropic 
work  carried  on  by  organized 
charity. 

Mr.  Alexander  Johnson  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  in  a  brief  address  re- 
sponded to  the  address  of  welcome. 
He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel G.  Smith,  D.D.,  of  St.  Paul,  who 
spoke  on  "The  Heart  of  the  Prob- 
lem/* and  by  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis  of 
New  York,  who  took  for  his  subject 
the  treatment  of  delinquent  children. 

The  Conference  Sermon,  **The 
Progress  of  Compassion,"  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  George 
Hodges,  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  Epis- 
copal Theological  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  on  Sunday  morning, 
May  12.  In  other  churches  in 
the  city,  sermons  upon  the  theme, 
"The  Application  of  Religion  to  the 
Social  Problem,"  were  preached  by 
the  following  clergymen:  The  Rev. 


Washington  Gladden,  Rabbi  Emil 
G.  Hirsch,  Prof.  Charles  R.  Hen- 
derson, the  Rev.  Leighton  Williams, 
and  the  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Smith. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  fifteen- 
minute  addresses  upon  the  "Prin- 
ciples and  Methods  of  Associated 
Charities"  were  made  by  Mr.  Eld- 
ward  T.  Devine,  Mr.  E.  P.  Bicknell, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Richmond,  and  the 
Hon.  Robert  Treat  Paine. 

The  following  delegates  from  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization 
Society  attended  the  conference: 
Miss  Bessie  K.  Bloss,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Colles,  Miss  E.  E.  Davidson,  Miss 
C.  Goodyear,  Miss  Minerva  Henry, 
Miss  Hoagland,  Miss  C.  S.  Mc- 
Carty,  Mrs.  E.  A.  McCutcheon, 
Miss  T.  A.  Pope,  Miss  E.  L.  Scott, 
Miss  E.  B.  Tower,  Miss  M.  A.  Wil- 
son, and  Messrs.  Edward  T.  Devine, 
James  Forbes,  F.  A.  King,  W.  F. 
Persons. 


IMPERnNENCC  IN  CN4RITY» 


[From  tht  IVashington  Evening  Times J\ 

Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 
tells  a  story  of  a  charity  expedition 
on  which  she  once  went,  which  indi- 
cates that  there  is  some  room  for 
home  missionary  work  among  cer- 
tain   mission    workers.     She    was 

visiting  a  lady  who  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  charitable  work  among  the 
very  poor,  and  her  hostess  volun- 
teered one  day  to  take  her  to  a  home 
which  was  an  example  of  what 
might  be  done  with  a  slender  in- 
come by  a  woman  who  understood 
management.  They  went  into  the 
tenement  district,  and  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett's guide  entered,  without  knock- 
ing, a  little  apartment  whose  few 
rooms  were  all  spotlessly  and  ex- 
quisitely clean.     She  led  her  guest 
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through  the  little  home  to  the  kitchen 
where  a  woman  stood  over  the  wash- 
tub.  Then  this  dispenser  of  charity 
stood  up  and  gave  the  following 
lecture : 

"This  is  one  of  the  few  model 
homes  of  the  poor;  the  husband 
earns  only  $7  a  week.  His  wife 
makes  a  few  extra  dollars  by  wash- 
ing, and  there  are  five  children  to 
brmg  up  on  such  an  income.  I  dis- 
covered them  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
when  work  was  not  to  be  found, 
nearly  starving  and  frozen.  This 
class  would  almost  rather  die  than 
take  charity." 

This  seems  almost  too  bad  to  be 
true,  but  there  are  such  women  in 
the  world.  Mrs.  Burnett  says  that 
as  long  as  she  lives  she  will  not  for- 
get the  flush  of  shame  and  helpless 
misery  which  came  to  the  face  of  the 
mistress  of  the  house  while  her  visitor 
thus  exploited  the  poor  little  home. 
The  chances  are  that  the  unfortunate 
illustration  of  the  lecture  wished  she 
never  had  been  careful  and  thrifty, 
if  this  were  to  be  the  reward. 

It  might  be  well  for  somebody  to 
give  the  charity  worker  a  practical 
lesson  on  doing  as  she  would  be  done 
by.  If  a  delegation  of  social  econ- 
omists were  to  walk  into  her  home 
without  knocking  some  fine  morn- 
ing, and  use  her  as  an  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  American 
women  manage  their  household  af- 
fairs, discussing  the  details  of  her 
home  life  for  the  benefit  of  foreign 
students  from  England,  France,  or 
Grermany,  the  chances  are  that  she 
would  not  be  pleased,  and  she  would 
be  considerably  enraged  if  the  leader 
of  the  party  happened  to  be  some 
one  whom  she  had  known  in  a  social 
way.  Yet  this  action  would  not  be 
a  bit  more  impertinent  than  the  in- 
vasion  of   that   tenement   was;   in 


fact,  it  could  scarcely  be  as  painful, 
since  the  mission  worker  touched 
upon  the  most  sensitive  and  sore 
spot  in  the  woman's  whole  nature — 
the  fact  of  her  present  poverty  and 
former  destitution.  If  there  was 
anything  in  her  history  which  that 
poor  creature  probably  wished  might 
be  kept  strictly  private,  it  was  this; 
and  here  was  a  person  who  came 
upon  the  knowledge  of  it  only  by 
chance,  telling  an  utter  stranger  the 
whole  thing. 


WHAT  C4N  PARENTS  DO  TO  NQP  SCHOOL 

TE4CHERS? 


The  conference  held  on  the  above 
question  at  the  Third  District  office 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
on  April  24  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable  that  has  met 
there  during  the  past  three  years, 
but  unfortunately  the  very  inclement 
weather  prevented  a  large  attend- 
ance. 

Miss  Richman,  principal  of  Pub- 
lic School  No.  yy.  Miss  Burke, 
principal  of  Public  School  No.  103, 
and  Miss  Stein,  principal  of  Public 
School  No.  13,  were  tiie  important 
speakers,  and  the  Committee  ap- 
preciated highly  their  kindness  in 
attending  despite  the  heavy  down- 
pour of  rain. 

Miss  Richman  gave  a  most  inspir- 
ing account  of  the  "Mothers'  Meet- 
ings," instituted  by  her  six  years  ago, 
stating  that  the  attendance  varies 
from  65  to  400.  The  meetings  are 
held  monthly  during  the  school 
season  and  last  from  3  to  5  P.  M. 
From  3  to  3.50  all  the  teachers  are 
present,  and  each  "mother"  talks 
informally  with  the  teacher  of  her 
child,  getting  information  as  to  her 
conduct  in  school,  and  giving  infor- 
mation as  to  her  home  traits  and  the 
causes  of  weaknesses  and  defects. 
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Miss  Richman  said  that  these  meet- 
ings restilt  in  good  in  many  ways — 
the  relation  of  parents  and  teachers 
becomes  one  of  confidence  instead 
of  distrust,  children  try  to  deserve  a 
good  report  from  the  teachers,  and 
the  teachers  are  more  patient  with 
children  whose  mothers  they  must 
face  once  a  month.  During  the 
month  Miss  Richman  makes  notes 
of  special  matters  she  desires  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  parents, 
and  obtains  suggestions  from  her 
teachers  also.  Every  kind  of  sub- 
ject is  touched  on — from  overshoes 
and  protection  against  contagfion,  to 
the  sad  want  of  truthfulness  in  both 
parents  and  children.  Every  second 
month  an  outsider  is  invited  to  speak, 
and  medical  and  ethical  subjects  are 
the  ones  which  call  out  the  deepest 
interest.  There  are  no  refreshments 
given,  Miss  Richman  having  tried 
this  once,  in  the  beginning,  and 
found  it  a  failure,  absorbing  too 
much  time  and  attention.  One  evil 
Miss  Richman  has  to  encounter  is 
that  the  children  come  to  school 
without  breakfast — not  irom  want 
of  means,  but  from  want  of  care,  and 
the  remedy  she  has  found  for  such 
cases  is  to  send  them  home  in  the 
middle  of  the  morning  to  eat  it. 

Miss  Richman  concluded  with  the 
assurance  that  she  regarded  the 
Mothers'  Meetings  as  the  strongest 
influence  for  good  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  it  can  not  be  otherwise. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  Board  of 
Education,  with  such  an  example  be- 
fore them,  should  encourage  in  every 
possible  way  the  establishment  of 
such  meetings  in  every  school. 

Miss  Stein  spoke  of  the  tremen- 
dous power  parents  might  exert  to 
secure  better  school  buildings  and 
more  of  them  if  they  could  be  made 
acquainted  wi^h  the  rights  of  their 
children  under  the  law,  and  be  made 


to  appreciate  the  fearful  results  of 
the  lack  of  accommodation  and 
of  overcrowded  classes.  Unhappily 
the  parents  whose  children  are  in 
school  will  not  take  the  trouble  for 
the  sake  of  the  others  to  carry  on  an 
agitation,  and  all  are  too  intent, 
either  from  necessity  or  greed,  upon 
making  a  living  to  spend  much  time 
or  thought  on  the  matter.  Local 
politicians  are  beset  for  many  favors, 
but  the  provision  of  sufficient  seats 
for  school  children  are  not  among 
the  subjects  they  are  troubled  with. 
She  said:  "Such  and  such  a  leader 
tells  me  he  is  'pulled  out  of  bed  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning*  by  so 
and  so,  but  it  is  always  for  some  per- 
sonal service — ^no  one  is  pulled  out 
of  bed  to  think  about  the  schools  or 
the  children." 

Miss  Stein  has  no  stated  Mothers' 
Meetings,  but  sends  out  special  in- 
vitations to  parents  to  attend,  and 
bids  them,  "bring  all  the  babies"  if 
they  can  not  leave  them.  The  poor 
mothers  living  up  five  or  six  flights 
of  stairs  find  it  hard  to  attend — they 
are  also  debarred  because  they  have 
not  good  clothes — and  undoubtedly 
the  "Americanized"  daughters  are 
sometimes  ashamed  to  have  their 
peasant  mothers  show  themselves. 
Miss  Stein  felt  very  strongly  that  the 
parents  in  general  should  be  called 
upon  as  a  duty  to  do  something  for 
the  schools,  which  do  so  much  for 
their  children. 

Miss  Burke,  who  had  been  prin- 
cipal in  one  of  the  worst  old  school 
buildings  for  six  years,  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  character  of 
the  "lower  East  Side"  people.  She 
said  in  her  old  school  the  gas  had  to 
be  lighted  in  almost  every  class-room 
every  day  in  winter,  and  the  con- 
ditions were  as  bad  as  could  be,  but 
she  had  nowhere  found  more  de- 
votion to  study  or  better  results — 
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nowhere  more  devotion  to  parents 
or  more  family  feeling. 

In  the  informal  talk  which  fol- 
lowed, many  facts  of  great  impor- 
tance and  suggestions  of  much  value 
were  brought  out.  The  overcrowd- 
ing and  large  classes,  and  the  denial 
of  an  education  to  many  children  as 
a  consequence,  were  constantly  re- 
ferred to. 

The  experience  of  one  principal 
(not  present)  lately  appointed  to  a 
downtown  school  was  given. 

She  had  ten  half-time  classes — 
and  a  ''waiting  list"  who  can  not  at- 
tend at  all  of  250 — ^and  every  day 
from  fifty  to  fifty-five  children  are 
brought  to  her  from  her  ten  class- 
rooms of  children  who  attend  in  ex- 
cess of  the  legal  limit  of  sixty.  For 
these  she  has  no  teachers  and  no 
room. 

She  found  children  who  had  been 
kept  in  the  same  primary  class  from 
three  to  five  terms — Gleaming  their 
letters  two  years,  etc — simply  be- 
cause none  of  the  upper  classes  could 
be  promoted  for  want  of  room  in 
the  grammar  schools  which  should 
have  received  them. 

Uptown  in  the  crowded  districts 
there  are  also  half-time  classes — 
three  hours  each — which  is  long 
enough  for  little  children,  if  they 
attend  in  the  morning,  but  they  can 
not  profit  by  the  afternoon  sessions, 
being  tired  out  with  running  in  the 
streets,  and  sleepy  and  heavy. 

One  principal  was  asked  to  give 
a  certificate  to  a  boy  to  go  to  work 
at  fourteen,  and  found  that  he  had 
left  school  at  twelve  and  one-half — 
and  had  in  all  his  life  attended  one 
year  and  a  half  and  could  not  read. 
He  had  had  to  wait  to  get  into  a  school 
(because  of  overcrowding)  until  he 
was  nine  and  one-half — had  then  at- 
tended  a    year»   when    his    parents 


moved,  and  he  waited  a  year  and  a 
half  before  he  could  enter  the  school 
in  that  district,  and  this  he  attended 
six  months,  when  for  some  reason 
he  left  school  and  was  now  prepared 
to  go  to  work  and  could  not  read. 

What  kind  of  a  citizen  will  he 
make  for  New  York  ? 

Miss  Richman  said  fourteen  mil- 
lions had  been  asked  for  new  build- 
ings by  the  Board  of  Education  this 
year  and  three  and  a  half  millionsap- 
propriated  by  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment,  and  insisted 
that  no  real  cure  could  be  foimd  for 
the  situation  until  the  people  and 
government  of  the  city  could  be 
brought  to  realize  that  no  expendi- 
ture for  schools  is  an  extravagance. 
There  is  no  realization,  she  said,  of 
the  tremendous  number  of  children 
to  be  provided  for  as  compared  with 
any  other  community — we  have 
3, 100  in  one  school,  2,600  in  another. 
The  only  way  to  meet  the  need  is  to 
compute  the  natural  increase  and 
provide  '  for  this  automatically 
every  year,  as  is  the  law  in 
some  English  citiesw  In  New  York 
no  school  is  built  imtil  three  or  four 
years  after  it  is  needed.  The  new 
schools  are  filled  to  overflowing, 
with  half-time  classes  and  waiting 
lists,  within   two  weeks  after   they 

are  opened. 

The  question  was  a^ed  why  chil- 
dren should  not  be  transported  by 
the  city  from  the  crowded  districts 
to  the  schools  where  there  are  empty 
rooms,  and  there  was  a  general  ex- 
pression of  appro\'al  of  the  plan,  but 
it  must  be  in  stages  and  not  in  cars, 
for  the  motion  of  the  cars  makes  the 
children  sick. 

To  the  question  why  they  could 
not  walk  at  least  half  a^nule,  the 
principals  were  tmanimous  in  stat- 
ing that  many  could  not — they  are 
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under-fed,  under-vitalized,  over- 
worked— some  have  to  do  the  work 
at  noon  and  go  home  after  school 
to  work  again.  Some  parents  im- 
pose very  much  upon  children,  es- 
pecially the  little  girls. 

Miss  Burke  said  she  thought 
the  Commandment  might  well  be 
Honor  your  children"  instead  of 
Honor  your  father  and  mother." 

The  want  of  truth  among  parents 
is  the  great  evil — ^they  teach  their 
children  to  lie  both  by  example  and 
precept. 

There  is  a  great  devotion  to  the 
schools  on  the  part  of  the  children 
who  do  attend,  and  they  will  be  bet- 
ter citizens  by  far  than  their  parents 
are,  but  the  children  who  get  no  ed- 
ucation will  certainly  be  a  curse  to 
the  city. 

Miss  Richman  said  circulars 
should  be  prepared  by  some  society, 
explaining  their  rights  to  parents 
and  telling  them  where  to  go  and 
who  to  go  to  to  secure  what  is  due 
their  children.  Miss  Stein  said  the 
Yiddish  papers  should  be  enlisted  in 
the  cause  of  the  children. 

Colonel  Waring's  statement  at  the 
Summer  School  two  months  before 
his  death  was  quoted  as  follows: 

"No  one  in  New  York  knows 
anything  of  his  rights,  or  ever  tries 
to  have  a  thing  done  by  any  public 
official  because  it  is  his  right.  Every- 
one asks  favors,  and  hopes  to  ob- 
tain what  he  wants  by  *pull.'  If  you 
want  to  help  the  city,  you  will  do 
your  best  to  destroy  this  reliance  on 
'puir  and  to  build  up  a  knowledge 
in  the  citizens  of  their  rights  and  a 
determination  to  secure  them." 

Josephine  Shaw  Lowell. 


THE  WEEK  CNDIN6  MAY  II. 


In  the  eleven  districts  of  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  during  the 


week  under  review,  943  families 
were  in  charge.  Woodyard  tickets 
were  distributed  to  103  men,  and 
Workroom  tickets  to  6  women. 
Employment  at  the  Laundry  was  pro- 
vided for  4  women.  The  niunber 
of  new  cases  was  23.  The  money 
expended  by  the  district  agents  as 
intermediaries  on  account  of  special 
cases  amounted  to  $278.02. 

At  the  Joint  Application  Bureau  of 

the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  new  appli- 
cations were  received  from  15  fami- 
lies and  recurrent  applications  from 
5  families  with  homes  in  the  city. 
The  applications  from  homeless  per- 
sons numbered  22,  of  which  18  were 
new. 

At  the  Registration  Bureau  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  62 
requests  for  information  were  an- 
swered and  78  confidential  reports 
sent  out.  New  record  card  cases  were 
opened  for  66  families,  and  44  old 
record  cases  were  reopened.  The 
investigating  agents  made  463  visits. 

Tickets  were  presented  at  the 
Woodyard  to  the  number  of  142 ;  of 
these  32  were  brought  by  homeless 
men.  The  Workrooms  provided  17 
days'  work.  At  the  Laundry,  35 
women  were  employed  for  periods 
aggregating  151  days.  The  value- 
of  the  work  done  amounted  to 
$234.19. 

During  the  week  ending  May  11 
the  A.  I.  C.  P.  received  44  cases,  all 
being  applications  for  relief.  Seven 
came  through  the  Joint  Application 
Bureau.  The  disbursements  for 
food  supplies  were  $238.45;  rent 
paid  for  applicants,  $26.75;  other 
relief,  including  cash  for  sundries, 
transportation,  medicine,  meals, 
lodgings,    etc.,   $129.55,   making  a 
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total  expenditure  of  $394.75  for  re- 
lief. From  the  Storeroom  170  gar- 
ments were  furnished,  and  22  pairs 
of  new  shoes.  The  Visitors  made 
790  visits. 

At  the  People's  Baths,  2,302  baths 
were  taken  during  the  week  ending 
May  12,  1,798  by  men,  192  by 
women,  and  312  by  children. 


#  # 


There  were  676  applications  for 
relief  at  the  central  office  of  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities  in  the  week 
ending  May  10.  In  the  previous 
week  there  were  1,038  applications. 

During  the  month  of  April,  752 
children  received  one  or  more  nights' 
lodging  at  the  various  lodging- 
houses  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 
Of  these  children,  711  were  boys 
and  41  girls. 


m  m 
m 


On  May  14,  at  Bellevue  Hospital, 
there  were  285  employes,  exclusive 
of  doctors,  officers,  and  nurses.  On 
the  same  day  there  were  26  patients 
in  the  alcoholic  ward  for  males.  In 
the  alcoholic  ward  for  females  there 
were  6  patients.  At  the  pavilion  for 
the  insane,  19  males  and  11  females 
were  under  observation  as  to  sanity. 

There  were  admitted  during  the 
week  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  445  pa- 
tients. The  number  of  patients 
discharged  was  392.  In  the  mean- 
time there  were  37  deaths.  On  May 
13,  781  patients  remained  under 
treatment  in  the  Hospital. 


At  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities,  17  children  over  two,  and 
23  under  two,  years  of  age  were 
sent  to  the  Infants'  Hospital  on 
Randall's  Island.  Fifty-four  per- 
sons were  sent  to  the  Almshouse, 
and  4  to  the  State  Almshouse  at 
Flatbush  to  be  cared  for  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities.     The  number 


of  hospital  cases  sent  out  for  inves- 
tigation was  283. 

Superintendent  George  Blair  of 
the  Outdoor  Poor  Department 
states  that  thus  far  some  680  appli- 
cations for  relief  have  been  received 
from  the  blind  in  New  York  City. 
This  exceeds  the  niunber  filed  last 
year  by  30.  He  also  reports  that 
there  are  about  30  vacancies  in  the 
medical  and  surgical  wards  of  the 
city  hospitals,  and  that  on  an  average 
about  50  patients  per  day  are  sent 
to  these  hospitals  from  the  Outdoor 
Poor  Department.  On  May  14, 
there  were  2,600  inmates  at  the  city 
almshouse. 


The  Tenement-house  Law  recently 
enacted  by  the  Legislature  has  been 
published,  with  full  index,  by  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  It  appears 
in  handy  pamphlet  form,  and  can  be 
procured  for  five  cents  per  copy. 


HENRY    ARDEN, 

jAPANESfe  Art  Objects, 
Novelties  in  Silks  for  Ladies'  Use. 
Silk  Crepes  and  Grass  I^inens, 
Pillow  Covers,  Etc., 

38  WEST  22D  SXRE^ET. 


New  York  Medical  College 
and  Hospital  for  Women, 

19  WEST  lOlst  STREET* 
Betweea  Ceatral  Park  West  mnl  MaalMtUNi  A 

MAINTAINS  : 

(i,)— The  only  collegfe  in  the  State  exclusively  for 
the  education  of  w<>w^i»  in  medicine.  Dr.  M.  Bblu 
Brown,  Dean. 

(a.)_A  hospital  (medical  and  surgical)  for  women 
and  children.  Patienu  charged  according  to  ability 
to  pay,  or  free  if  necessary;  supported  by  board  of 
patients  and  voluntary  contributions. 

(3.)~Dispensary  for  women  and  children;  open  from 
9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Women  physicians  only  in 
attendance. 

C4.)— Obstetrical  out  department ;  staff  of  90  women 
physicians  attend  the  needy  poor  women  in  their  own 
nomes  during  confinement.  Cards  for  free  attendance 
may  bf  obtained  from  the  resident  physician. 

Mary  Knox  Robinson,  Pr«Bld«nt. 
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year;  the  reappointments  to  be  for 
eight  years. 

The  Commission,  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  organized 
in  July,  1895,  and  during  the  five 
and  a  half  years  which  have  since 
elapsed,  the  Commissioners  (seven 
men  and  one  woman)  have  given 
many  days  of  devoted  labor  to  the 
interests  of  the  state.  They  had  the 
supervision  of  eighty  different  insti- 
tutions  scattered  over  the  state,  in- 
cluding jails,  penitentiaries,  reform- 
atones,  and  state  prisons,  containing 
an  average  population  of  more  than 
12,000  when  they  began  their  work  ; 
and  they  had  to  organize  the  new 
system  of  prison  labor,  introduced 
in  1897,  and  different  from  any  which 
had  ever  existed  in  the  world  before, 
so  that  they  had  no  precedents  to 
guide  them. 

They  found  many  disgraceful  con- 
ditions existing  in  all  the  penal  in- 
stitutions of  the  state,  and  an  in- 
creasing  criminal  population,  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  central 
and  permanent  body  to  oversee 
them,  each  of  the  sixty-three  county 
jails  and  six  pcnitentiaiies  being 
under  the  charge  of  independent 
county  officers,  elected  for  political 
reasons  and  without  experience  in 
the  science  of  prison  management 

By  their  constant  inspections,  their 
investigation  of  complaints,  and  their 
recommendations  to  the  authorities 
and  the  Legislature,  the  Commis- 
sion succeeded  in  accomplishing 
great   reforms.      The   best  evidence 
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OUR  PRISONS. 


The  proverbial  ingratitude  of  re- 
publics has  recently  been  exhibited 
in  a  very  flagrant  manner  by  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York  in 
regard  to  the  Prison  Commission, 
which  was  legislated  out  of  office 
without  even  an  expression  of  thanks 
for  the  great  work  they  have  done. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1894  provided  for  a  Prison  Commis- 
sion "to  inspect  and  supervise  all 
the  institutions  of  the  state  receiving 
sane  adult  convicts,"  and  the  Legis- 
lature created  the  Commission  in 
June,  1895,  to  consist  of  eight  mem- 
bers, one  from  each  Judicial  District; 
the  terms  to  expire  one  by  one  each 
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of  this  that  can  be  presented  are  the 
six  annual  reports  of  the  Commis- 
sion, beginning  with  January,  1896, 
when  their  work  had  been  going  on 
for  five  months  only,  and  ending 
with  January,  1901,  one  month  be- 
fore the  Commissioners  were  dis- 
missed from  office.  A  very  few  short 
extracts  will  serve  to  show  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  and  work  of  the 
Commission,  and  the  problems  with 
which  they  grappled. 

In  the  first  annual  report,  dated 
January,  1896,  they  say:  "Hereto- 
fore there  hds  been  no  supervisory 
power  that  extended  over  all  the 
penal  institutions.  This  Commis- 
sion .  .  .  may  be  the  means  of  con- 
necting them  all  into  one  harmonious 
system."  They  report  that  there  are 
in  the  penitentiaries  800  convicts 
from  without  the  state,  and  that 
there  are  felons  of  various  kinds 
working  and  associating  with  mis- 
demeanants. They  say  further: 
**The  great  principle  of  prison  man- 
agement— that  the  state  owes  to  it- 
self and  its  citizens  the  duty  of  so 
managing  the  convicts  that  they 
shall  not  be  made  worse  by  associa- 
tion or  otherwise  in  their  seclusion, 
but  should  use  proper  effort  to  re- 
form the  criminal  and  make  him  a 
better  citizen  on  his  return  to  free- 
dom— is  ignored.** 

The  second  and  third  reports  are 
principally  occupied  with  the  sub- 
ject of  prison  labor  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  system. 

In  the  fourth  annual  report,  in  re- 
gard  to  employment  in  jails,  the 
Commission  says:  •*  For  more  than 
fifty  years  the  law  has  commanded 
that  convicts  in  county  jails  be  em- 
ployed at  some  kind  of  labor  for  six 
days  in  the  week,  but  in  about  fifty 
counties  the  law  has  been  overlooked 
or  forgotten.  Instead  of  labor,  the 
convicts  are  left  in  idleness  to  smoke, 
play  cards,  exchange  experiences  or 
plot  for  further  depredation." 

The  fifth  annual  report  remarks: 


**  It  is  certainly  satisfactory  to  note 
that  notwithstanding  the  population 
of  the  state  is  rapidly  increasing,  the 
prison  population  is  steadily  de- 
creasing. The  causes  producing  this 
result  can  not  be  stated  with  abso- 
lute certainty,  yet  it  's  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  recent  legislation  of 
the  state,  relating  to  prisons,  largely 
on  the  recommendation  of  this  Com- 
mission, has  materially  contributed 
to  this  result;  also  the  eflforts  of  the 
Commission  to  have  the  laws  as  to 
classification  and  management  of 
jails  and  prisons  and  their  inmates 
complied  with." 

In  the  sixth  annual  report,  dated 
January,  1901,  the  prison  population 
is  shown  to  have  diminished  1,900 
in  five  years,  and  the  report  says: 
**  If  the  prison  population  had  kept 
pace  with  the  population  of  the  state 
there  would  now  be  15,000  instead 
of  10,761  prisoners."  The  Commis- 
sion records  marked  improvement  in 
the  county  jails  in  cleanliness,  in 
sanitation,  in  the  separation  of  in- 
mates (men  and  women)  and  in  em- 
ploying the  prisoners,  and  adds,  **  If 
these  improvements  were  universal 
the  jails  of  the  state  would  cease  to 
be  schools  of  crime." 

Among  other  important  matters, 
the  Commission  deals  in  its  sixth 
annual  report  with  the  treatment  of 
drunkenness,  and  recommends  the 
adoption  of  the  probation  system, 
as  now  in  operation  in  Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  and  Minnesota.  The  re- 
port says  in  conclusion :  **  In  many 
respects  the  present  industrial  sys- 
tem of  the  state  is  more  advan- 
tageous than  any  system  heretofore 
in  operation.  Formerly  all  the 
prisons  were  run  chiefly  for  profit. 
Little  or  no  attention  was  given  to 
classification,  instruction,  or  reforma- 
tion. Contractors  of  prison  labor 
were  largely  dominant  in  the  control 
of  the  prisons  themselves.  Every- 
thing was  sacrificed  to  the  one  end — 
of  obtaining  from  every  prisoner  the 
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largest  possible  amount  of  labor  for 
the  profit  of  the  contractors.  In 
state  prisons  and  penitentiaries  all 
this  has  passed  away.  No  contract- 
ors are  now  present  in  the  prisons 
interfering  with  their  management 
or  disturbing  the  classification  of  in- 
mates, or  obstructing  their  instruc- 
tion either  in  trades  or  letters. 

•*  Jails  were  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  institutions  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  sheriffs.  ...  In  many  of 
the  counties  sheriflfs  and  their  depu- 
ties are  now  paid  fixed  salaries,  and 
are  not  dependent  in  any  sense  upon 
the  number  of  prisoners  in  custody 
for  their  incomes. 

"  All  these  prisons  and  prison 
officials  are  subject  to  the  visitation 
and  inspection  of  this  Commission, 
one  member  of  which  resides  in 
each  Judicial  District  of  the  state, 
and  has  special  sources  of  informa- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  prison- 
ers in  his  district,  and  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  prison  officials.** 

And  this  is  the  Commission  which 
the  Governor  and  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  have  decided 
shall  be  replaced  by  the  services  of 
three  men,  one  of  whom  is  the 
president  of  the  old  Commission, 
second,  the  Superintendent  of  State 
Prisons  (himself  one  of  the  most 
important  officers  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Commission),  and 
the  third,  the  State  Treasurer,  pre- 
sumably already  occupied  with 
other  important  duties.  The  first 
has  a  term  of  four  years  (instead  of 
eight),  while  the  other  two  go  out 
of  office  as  commissioners  whenever 
they  leave  their  other  offices. 

The  only  reason  ever  given  for 
these  changes  was  that  presented 
by  the  Governor  in  his  message, 
when  he  said  that  $10,000  could  be 
saved  by  them ;  but  as  the  expense 
of  the  old  Commission  was  not 
quite  $13,000  last  year,  and  as  the 
law  creating  the  new  Commission 
provides  for  $9,000   to  be    paid  in 


salaries,  besides  all  **  necessary  ex- 
penses," it  is  evident  that  the  plea 
of  economy  was  only  intended  to 
blind  the  eyes  of  innocent  **  re- 
formers/* who,  unhappily,  justified 
the  expectation  that  they  would  be 
satisfied  by  a  statement  that  money 
was  to  be  saved,  without  even  ask- 
ing how,  and  much  less  asking  at 
WHAT  COST  in  efficiency  and  actual 
extravagance. 

The  great  wrong  having  been 
committed,  however,  and  committed 
with  scarcely  a  protest  from  any 
voice  throughout  the  state,  the 
question  now  is,  What  can  be  done? 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that 
the  present  Legislature,  or  the 
present  Governor  will  undo  the  evil; 
but  fortunately  the  terms  of  Gov- 
ernors and  Legislatures  are  short, 
and  in  two  years  it  will  be  possible 
to  consider  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  old  lines. 
Meanwhile  it  is  necessary  that  the 
prison  system  of  the  state  be  care- 
fully watched,  and  that  any  evils 
which  creep  in  despite  the  watchful- 
ness of  the  president  of  the  Com- 
mission be  noted  and  exposed. 


DINNER  TO  THE  TENEMENT-HOUSE  COMMISSION. 


The  Twilight  Club  celebrated  its 
three  hundredth  meeting  by  a  com- 
plimentary dinner  on  Thursday, 
May  9,  at  the  St.  Denis  Hotel,  to 
the  president  and  members  of  the 
Tenement-House  Commission,  in 
recognition  of  their  public-spirited 
services  which  culminated  in  the  re- 
cent passage  of  several  important 
bills  by  the  Legislature.  Three  of  the 
commissioners  are  members  of  the 
clulx  Members  of  the  Social  Reform 
Club  and  Sanitary  Protective  League 
were  also  interested  in  the  dinner. 

Letters  of  regret  were  read  from 
Bishop  H.  C.  Potter,  Vice-President 
Roosevelt,  the  Hon.  Abram  S. 
Hewitt,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott , 
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the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  the 
Hon.CharlesS.Fairchild,MarkTwain, 
George  Haven  Putnam,  W.  H.  Bald- 
win, of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen ; 
Prof.  Charles  F.  Chandler,  formerly 
president  of  the  Board  of  Health ; 
Recorder  John  W.  Goflf,  Gen.  Stewart 
L.  Woodford;  Alfred  T.  White,  Gen. 
George  W.  Wingate,  Col.  Charles 
H.  Denison,  president  PatriaClub; 
Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  St.  Clair 
McKelway,  editor  Brooklyn  Eagle  \ 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Denison,  president 
of  Sorosts;  Dr.  John  S.  Billings, 
librarian  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library  ;  the  Rev.  I.  N.  Funk,  the 
Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick,  Dr.  Roger 
S.  Tracy,  registrar  of  Vital  Statistics ; 
Mr.  Nathan  Straus,  and  from  a 
number  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  who  were  unable  to 
attend. 

The  set  topic  for  discussion  was 
'*  What  Is  Good  Citizenship  ?  "  Col. 
J.  B.  Wilkipson,  Jr.,  presided. 

Mr.  Robert  W.deForcst,  chairman 
of  the  Commission,  outlined  its 
work  and  methods,  and  said  that  its 
success  was  largely  due  to  Governor 
Roosevelt  for  its  admirable  make-up. 
Every  member  did  his  full  share  of 
the  work.  It  was  all  team  play  with 
no  star  performers.  The  result,  how- 
ever, was  not  all  due  to  the  Commis- 
sion's labor,  but  to  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  in  which  Gov- 
ernor Odell,  the  Legislature  itself, 
the  united  press,  and  an  alert  and 
interested  public  opinion  co-operated. 
He  praised  the  work  which  had  been 
done  by  other  tenement-house  work- 
ers, and  said  the  hardest  task  remains 
to  be  done  in  organizing  the  new 
Tenement-House  Department,  and 
in  creating  a  public  sentiment  that 
will  ensure  that  the  new  laws  are  en- 
forced. 

Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  formerly  Com- 
missioner of  Health,  reviewed  the 
sanitary  progress  during  the  last  half 
century,  beginning  with  the  labors 
of  Dr.  John  H.  Griscom,  Mr.  Mar- 
cellus  Hartley,  and  Mr.  Dorman  B. 


Eaton,  which  culminated  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Health.  He  also  outlined  the  sani- 
tary work  accomplished  in  Great 
Britain,  and  especially  commended 
the  results  achieved  by  Miss  Octavia 
Hill,  and  by  Ruskin,  in  reclaiming 
dilapidated  dwellings. 

Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  editor 
of  the  Century  Magazine^  said  that 
every  one  ought  to  feel  encouraged 
at  the  great  progress  achieved  in 
various  lines  of  public  improvement. 
He  emphasized  the  value  of  sanitary 
statistics,  and  said  that  the  Tene- 
ment Laws  recently  enacted  simply 
put  into  legal  language  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  best  people  in 
the  community. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Whitney,  counsel 
for  the  Commission,  humorously  re- 
ferred to  what  went  on  in  its  execu- 
tive sessions,  and  said  the  moral  to 
be  drawn  from  its  achievement  is  to 
never  attempt  any  practical  reform 
unless  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  its 
succeeding. 

Prof.  Charles  Sprague  Smith 
sketched  the  work  of  the  People's 
Institute.  Mr.  John  Martin  de- 
scribed the  results  accomplished  by 
the  London  County  Council.  Other 
speakers  were  Mrs.  Emma  Beckwith, 
Mr.  Charles  Barnard,  Mr.  Julius 
Henry  Cohen,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
J.  Kerr,  and  Mr.  Charles  F.  Wingate, 
secretary  of  the  club. 

Among  those  present  were  Mr. 
Edward  King,  of  the  Chadwick  Civic 
Club ;  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Fulton,  of 
the  Citizens*  Union;  Mr.  J.  Eugene 
Whitney,  of  the  University  Exten- 
sion Society ;  Dr.  Clark  F.  Bumham, 
Mr.  Albert  B.  King,  Mr.  Charles  G. 
Dobbs,  Mr.  A.  T.  Skerry,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Weeks,  Mr.  W.  C.  Brown,  Mr.  Frank 
Shelly,  Mr.  L.  H.  Rogers,  Mr.  M. 
Oppenheim,  Mr.  C.  Crawford,  Mr. 
A.  B.  Humphreys,  Mr.  Jesse  G. 
Keys,  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Perry,  Mr. 
Taylor  More,  Mr.  Joel  Benton,  Mr. 
Frank  Richards,  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Zittell.  Chas.  F.  Wingate, 
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HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  TR4MPS  AND  WAY- 
FARERS. 


At  at  open  meeting  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  of  Relief  Offi- 
cers of  Boston,  last  November,  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  the 
best  methods  of  dealing  with  tramps, 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Jacob 
A.  Riis  was  read : 

New  York,  November  3,  1900. 

"  You  ask  my  opinion  on  the 
general  policy  in  cities,  of  lodging 
tramps  and  wayfarers  in  police  sta- 
tions. My  opinion  is  that  it  is  a 
very  bad  practice,  and  a  great  wrong 
alike  to  the  commonwealth  and  the 
one  it  assumes  so  to  shelter.  I  base 
it  upon  our  experience  in  New 
York,  where  the  police  station  lodg- 
ing rooms  were  the  foulest  disgrace 
until  Theodore  Roosevelt  happily 
rid  us  of  it  when  he  was  president  of 
the  Police  Board.  Those  I  saw  in 
Chicago  last  winter  were  even  worse. 
We  did  have  separate  rooms  for 
lodgers  And  prisoners.  In  Chicago 
they  jammed  them  into  one,  with 
the  rats. 

"The  Chicago  policeman  who 
showed  me  around  put  the  funda- 
mental objection  to  the  practice, 
when  indignation  got  the  better  of 
me,  and  I  burst  out  in  a  denuncia- 
tion of  the  system.  He  was  genu- 
inely astonished;  *why  should  you 
care  about  such  as  them,*  he  said, 
*we  don't  think  any  more  of  them 
than  we  do  of  the  tramp  dogs  in 
the  streets.'  The  same  spirit,  less 
frankly  expressed,  existed  in  New 
York  under  the  old  system.  It  is 
not  the  business  of  the  police  to 
•  deal  out  charity  in  any  form.  They 
are  doing  well  if  they  manage  the 
justice  end  of  it.  Leave  them  to 
their  profession  of  locking  up 
offenders.  That  is  the  inevitable 
aspect  it  will  assume  with  them. 
In  individual  cases  they  may  deal 


well  with  such  cases.  As  soon  as 
the  matter  becomes  routine  it  will 
approach  the  shape  in  which  we 
found  and  fought  it,  and  in  which 
it  has  to  be  fought  down  in  Chicago 
before  improvement  can  proceed  in 
any  other  quarter.  What  is  now 
going  on  there  is  the  worst  possible 
libel  on  the  sweet  name  of  human 
charity. 

**  Of  necessity  the  police,  busy 
with  many  other  duties  that  must 
seem  to  them  of  greater  moment, 
can  not  give  the  subject  the  investi- 
gation it  requires.  But  investigation, 
as  you  know,  is  the  keystone  of  it 
all.  Merely  lodging  and  feeding  the 
homeless  anywhere,  and  turning 
them  out  to  go  on  tramping,  is  direct 
encoura:^ement  to  tramping.  I  have 
been  "  on  the  road "  myself,  and  I 
know  that  there  is  an  insidious 
poison  in  the  tramp's  life  that  saps 
the  energy  of  the  man,  until  in  a 
very  little  while  he  does  not  care  for 
anything  so  long  as  he  can  fill  his 
belly  and  lie  and  bask  in  the  sun. 
The  thing  is  to  make  it  as  difficult 
for  him  to  do  this  as  possible.  Free 
lodging  anywhere  makes  it  easy  for 
him,  if  that  is  all  there  is  of  it. 
Police  station  lodging  rooms  in  the 
cities  are  ideal  provision  for  the  old 
tramp,  because  they  enable  him  to 
spend  every  cent  he  can  beg  or  steal 
for  beer  at  the  saloon  that  sets  out  a 
free  lunch,  and  so  feeds  him  for  the 
price  of  the  drink.  The  triple  alli- 
ance of  free  lodging,  free  lunch,  and 
stale  beer  (to  be  had  at  a  cent  a 
glass)  simply  filled  New  York  up 
with  tramps.  The  young,  who  might 
have  been  switched  off  by  investiga- 
tion, found  nothing  to  stop  them, 
and  in  the  contamination  of  the 
police  lodging  house  speedily  be- 
came as  bad  as  the  worst.  We  es- 
tablished a  lodging  house  with  a 
decent  bed,  breakfast,  a  bath,  and 
investigation  \^   in  the  police  station 


*See  A  Ten  Years*  War^  by  Jacob  A.  Riis,  for  the  result. 
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they  got  nothing,  and  had  to  go  out 
and  beg  in  the  morning  the  first 
thing.  The  investigation  was  at 
once  the  thing  the  old  tramps  feared 
and  the  net  that  caught  the  young 
ones  and  turned  at  least  some  of 
them  back  to  decency  and  honest 
work.  We  lack  yet  a  farm  school 
for  those  who  need  training  and  cor- 
rection, as  the  logical  link  that  shall 
complete  the  chain.  The  upshot  of 
the  investigation  was  to  be  the  work- 
house for  the  old  vagrant,  the  farm 
school  for  the  young,  the  work  and 
help,  as  it  might  be  needed,  for  the 
honestly  unfortunate  homeless. 

**  I  fought  to  get  the  clause  taken 
out  of  the  charter  which  makes  it 
the  duty  of  the  police  to  take  care 
of  vagrants,  but  did  not  succeed. 
It  is  still  there,  a  constant  peril.*  The 
police  ought  never  to  have  been 
charged  with  such  a  task.  That 
they  were  was  due  to  the  mistaken 
notion,  to  the  inhuman  notion  you 
might  well  call  it,  that  the  homeless 
are  all  tramps  by  choice.  It  is  the 
quickest  way  of  making  them  that, 
to  dump  them  with  the  real  tramps, 
and  a  simple  way  of  solving  the  prob- 
lem. They  are  then  ripe  for  the 
workhouse,  all  of  them.  But  you 
know  that  it  is  not  true,  and  that 
such  problems  are  not  solved  that 
way. 

**The  duty  of  society  in  the 
premises  is  to  sift  the  heap,  and 
stop  the  young  who  are  just  on  the 
edge  of  trampdom.  The  number  of 
these  grows  in  a  city  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  free  provision  that  is 
made  for  them  without  work  or  in- 
quiry.    It  is  not  fixed. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  the  applica- 
bility everywhere  of  the  work-test, 
but  inquiry  fills  the  bill.  Anything 
does  that  takes  notice  of  the  tramp 
with  the  purpose  not  to  let  him  go 
tramping  any  longer. 

'*  Work  and  investigation  arc    the 


wicket-gate  where  you  can  stop 
many  a  young  tramp.  The  police 
are  not  in  a  position  to  furnish 
either. 

•'Therefore   they  must   not  have 
charge  of  the  gate. 
**  Yours  faithfully, 

"  (Signed)    Jacob  A.  Riis." 


THE  SOCUL  HAUS  ASSOCUHON. 


A  corporation  has  been  organized, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $ioo,ocx),  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  building  on 
the  "  East  Side  "  of  New  York  city, 
probably  on  Grand  street,  in  which 
to  provide  an  attractive  social  center 
for  this  congested  tenement  district. 
Though  the  movement  is  a  crystali- 
zation  of  plans  long  considered  for 
the  betterment  of  conditions  among 
tenement  dwellers,  it  is  not  intended 
to  make  the  enterprise  a  charitable 
institution.  The  building  will  con- 
tain restaurants,  where  food  of  the 
best  kind  may  be  obtained  at  mod- 
erate prices,  a  model  bake  shop, 
bowling  alleys,  billiard  room,  a  large 
ball  and  assembly  room,  and  a  num- 
ber of  small  rooms  for  lodge  and 
club  purposes.  The  rent  from  the 
restaurants  and  these  various  rooms 
is  expected  to  be  sufficient  to  afford 
a  satisfactory  return  on  the  invest- 
ment. A  regularly  incorporated 
stock  company.  The  Social  Halls 
Association,  will  conduct  the  busi- 
ness.  The  capital  stock  is  divided 
into  1 ,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Sub- 
scriptions to  the  amount  of  $40,cmx> 
have  already  been  received.  Many 
men  prominent  in  the  city  have  in- 
vested in  the  enterprise,  and  it  is  a 
notable  fact  that  subscriptions  have 
been  received  also  from  some  of  the 
residents  of  the  district.  The  direc- 
tors for  the  first  year  are  Miss 
Lillian  D.  Wald,  president.  Miss 
Virginia  Potter,  Miss  Sara  Straus, 
Mr.  Thatcher  M.  Brown,  treasurer. 


*  Taken  out  of  the  new  charter  by  request  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Jacob  A.  Riis. 
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Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis  and  Mr.  Frank  R. 
Cordley,  secretary. 

The  younger  people  of  the  tene- 
ments find  in  dancing  one  of  their 
chief  amusements.  It  is  the  plan  of 
the  promotors  of  the  enterprise  to 
make  a  special  feature  of  the  ball- 
room. All  of  the  halls  at  present 
available  for  such  purposes  are  at- 
tached to  saloons  or  liquor  shops. 
A  low  rental  is  frequently  made  with 
the  understanding  that  the  liquor 
privilege  is  reserved.  As  matters 
now  exist  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  old  or  young  people  to  have  a 
dance  on  the  East  Side  except  in 
places  where  the  bar  invites.  One 
of  the  objects  of  the  Social  Halls 
Association  will  be  to  provide  a 
place  where  the  young  people  may 
go  for  their  relaxation  without  the 
proximity  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

There  will  be  separate  dining 
rooms  for  smokers  and  non-smokers. 
The  working  man  will  not  be  ex- 
pected to  do  without  his  after  ditmer 
pipe  because  he  occupies  a  comfort- 
able chair  and  gets  clean  food.  In 
the  Winter,  an  open  fireplace,  with 
glowing  logs,  will  add  a  warm  note 
to  the  general  homelike  eflfect.  In 
Summer,  meals  will  be  served  on  the 
roof  and  the  East  Sider  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  dining  under 
the  pleasant  conditions  heretofore 
confined  to  the  more  expensive 
resorts  up  town. 

The  tentative  plan  also  includes 
the  letting  of  the  large  hall  for 
purposes  of  worship  to  those  who 
have  no  other  place  to  go.  It  will 
be  a  strictly  non-sectarian  enterprise, 
and  any  and  all  creeds  will  be  ad- 
mitted. The  large  hall  will  also 
provide  a  suitable  place  for  weddings, 
meetings,  and,  in  fact,  for  every  sort 
of  public  function.  The  small  rooms 
will  afford  a  means  by  which  the 
number  of  social  and  literary  clubs 
of  the  section  may  be  increased  and 
comfortably  housed. 

At  present  the  various  Settlements 


are  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  accom- 
modate the  many  organizations  of 
boys  and  girls  who  meet  for  mutual 
enjoyment  or  study.  The  club 
feature  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  successful  ad- 
juncts in  the  uplifting  work  on  the 
East  Side.  Its  extension  is  desirable, 
and  while  the  Social  Halls  Associa- 
tion will  not  seek  to  organize  and 
maintain  clubs,  its  building  will 
offer  them  a  convenient  meeting 
place  at  nominal  rentals. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
differentiate  the  new  coffee  house 
from  the  ordinary  charitable  enter- 
prises. In  fact,  the  promoters  are 
emphatic  in  saying  that  it  is  not  a 
charitable  venture.  Nevertheless, 
they  admit  that  the  proposed  coffee 
house  is  a  distinct  step  in  the  con- 
st tuctive  work  needed  for  the  East 
Side,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  it  is 
almost  a  coincidence  that  before  the 
utterances  of  Bishop  Potter  and 
Committee  of  Fifteen,  actual  steps 
had  been  taken  toward  realizing  a 
plan  which  is  in  line  with  their 
recommendations. 


Mr.  Winthrop  Sargent  has  given 
$20,000  for  the  erection  of  a  free 
hospital  at  Fishkill  Landing,  N.  Y. 
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The  following  letter  from  a  val- 
ued correspondent  in  Philadelphia, 
expresses  admirably  our  own  thought 
in  regard  to  the  interesting  enigma 
for  reformers  presented  in  Miss 
Pemberton's  article  published  in 
Charities  of  May  1 1 : 

May  15,  1901. 

To  THE  Editor  of  Charities  : 

Sir:  Referring  to  the  article  an 
**  Enigma  for  Reformers,"  is  it  pos- 
sible that  those  to  whom  the  busi- 
ness man  described  is  an  enigma 
have  never  known  the  joy  of  simply 
doing  your  duty  with  what  you 
have  because  it  is  your  duty  and 
asking  nothing  else,  neither  reflex 
sympathy,  nor  emotion,  nor  ex- 
perience won,  nor  knowledge  gained, 
nor  human  nature  touched — only  a 
duty  done  in  a  world  where  duty 
doing  is  hard.  Is  not  this  enough 
for  any  man  ?     It  is  not  what  we  get 

but  what  we  give  that  counts. 

T.  W. 

It  often  happens  that  the  solution 
of  dark  enigmas  lies  after  all  near 
the  surface,  and  wc  feel  reasonably 


sure  that  if  there  is  such  a  man  as 
Miss  Pemberton  describes,  his  satis^ 
faction  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has 
a  part  in  doing  what  seems  to  him 
useful  work. 

As  an  instance  of  some  of  the 
amusing,  and  at  times  troubling,  ques- 
tions that  arise  in  charitable  work 
and  as  emphasizing  the  special  value 
of  committees,  the  following  para- 
graph from  a  letter  recently  received 
from  a  charity  worker  is  of  interest : 

"The  report  is  very  slow,  and  it 
has  been  delayed  by  the  interest  of 
the  various  committees.  They  have 
all  read  it  several  times  and  have 
altered  it  in  places  and  introduced 
milder  phrasings.  It  is  now  the 
most  mild-mannered  report  possible, 
for  while  the  committees  have  cut 
out  not  a  single  thing  they  have  in- 
.sisted  that  I  speak  politely.  I  have, 
therefore,  called  greed  *  economic 
pressure. 


t »» 


«  « 


A  new  departure  in  state  relief 
was  made  when  the  legislature  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  a  New 
York  State  Hospital  for  the  Care 
of  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children. 
This  new,  and  as  yet,  modest  state 
institution  was  formally  opened  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  near  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y.,  on  Friday,  May  17.  A 
brilliant  company  of  250  guests  from 
New  York  City  were  present,  a 
larger  number,  as  the  president  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  re- 
marked, than  is  usually  to  be  seen 
on  such  an  occasion  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  their  homes. 

Bishop  Potter,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  introduced  Prof. 
Robert  F.  Weir,  M.  D  ,  of  Columbia 
University.  Prof.  A.  Alexander 
Smith,  M.  D.,  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  Prof.  William 
M.  Polk,  M.  D.,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity,  who  made  short  appropriate 
addresses. 
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Eighteen  crippled  children  have 
already  been  gathered  into  the  hos- 
pital, and  there  are  in  the  present 
building  accommodations  for  twenty- 
five.  Beneficiaries  are  to  be  re- 
ceived from  all  portions  of  New  York 
State,  and  it  is  expected  that  con- 
tinued treatment  for  an  extended 
period  will  be  given  when  necessary. 
The  appropriation  by  the  legislature 
for  the  current  year  was  $I5,CXX),  and 
it  is  probable  that  this  amount  will 
eventually  be  increased  to  permit 
the  hospital  to  extend  its  benefits  to 
all  of  the  crippled  and  deformed 
children  who  can  not  be  cared  for 
adequately  in  private  institutions  or 
at  the  expense  of  their  own  parents. 

An  article  entitled  **The  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Crusade  and  the  Sana- 
torium Movement  in  the  United 
States  during  the  Year  1900,"  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf,  of  New 
York  city,  for  the  Zeitschrift  fur 
Tuber kulose  und  Heillstdttenwesen  of 
Leipzig,  has  been  reprinted  in  Eng- 
lish. 

The  author  comments  upon  the 
more  important  literary  contribu- 
tions upon  the  subject,  and  mentions 
the  more  salient  features  of  progress 
in  sanatorium  matters.  Attention  is 
also  given  to  recent  legislation  in 
various  states  providing  for  the 
curative  treatment  of  consumptives. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Illinois 
passed  a  law  authorizing  the  issu- 
ance of  bonds  for  the  acquisition 
and  improvement  of  small  parks  in 
the  city  of  Chicago.  Bonds  may 
be  issued  under  this  law  to  the 
amount  of  $1,000,000  for  the  South 
Side,  $1,000,000  for  the  West  Side, 
and  $500,000  for  the  North  Side. 
It  is  the  intention,  says  Co-operation y 
to  procure  as  many  parks  as  pos- 
sible for  the  sums  mentioned,  the 
area  of  each  to  approximate  ten 
acres.     In  the  selection  of  tracts  for 


park  purposes  special  consideration 
will  be  given  to  congested  quarters 
farthest    from    the    large  park    sys- 


tems. 


*  * 
* 


The  Committee  on  Organization 
for  the  next  session  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion nominated  the  following  officers 
and  chairmen  of  committees,  all  of 
whom  were  unanimously  elected : 

For  President,  Mr.  Timothy  Nich- 
olson, of  Richmond,  Ind. 

For  Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  B.  T. 
Janney,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mr. 
Franklin  MacVeagh,  Chicago,  III.; 
Mr.  Thomas  M.  Mulry,  New  York 
City;  Mr.  Jose  M,  Berriz,  Havana, 
Cuba;  Mr.  Jose  F.  Godoy,  Washing- 
ton, I).  C. 

For  General  Secretary,  Mr.  Homer 
Folks,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  Assistant  Secretaries,  Mr. 
Amos  W.  Butler,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
Miss  Mary  L.  Birtwell,  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  Mr.  Charles  P.  Kellogg,  Wat- 
erbury.  Conn.;  Mr.  W.  H.  McClain, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  Treasurer,  Mr.  A.  O.  Crozier, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

For  Official  Reporter  and  Editor, 
Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows,  New  York, 
N,  Y. 

For  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  the  president-elect,  the 
ex-presidents,  and  Mr.  L.  D.  Drake, 
Boonville,  Mo.;  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Smith, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Mr.  E.  P.  Bicknell, 
Chicago,  111.;  Mr.  C.  L,  Stonaker, 
Denver, Col.;  Mrs.  Emily  E.William- 
son, Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  Mr.  C.  O.  Mer- 
ica,  Waukesha,  Wis.;  Mr.  R.  W.  Heb- 
berd,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

For  chairmen  of  Standing  Com- 
mittees: 

Reports  from  States,  the  General 
Secretary. 

State  Supervision  and  Administra- 
tion of  Charities  and  Corrections,  Mr. 
Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  Baltimore,  Md. 


^ 
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Needy  Families  in  Their  Homes, 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Weller,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Juvenile  Delinquents,  Mr.  James 
Allison,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Destitute  and  Neglected  Children, 
Mr.  C.  W.  Birtwell,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Insane,  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop, 
Rockford,  111. 

The  Feeble-minded  and  Epileptic, 
Dr.  A.  W.  Wilmarth,  Wisconsin. 

Hospitals,  Dispensaries  and  Nurs- 
ing, Mr.  Joseph  P.  Byers,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The  Treatment  of  Criminals,  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Willis,  St.  Paul  Minn. 

Neighborhood  and  Civic  Improve- 
ments, Mr.  Robert  W.  DeForest, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Scanlan,  of  New 
York  City,  has  been  appointed  by 
Governor  Odell  as  the  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  New 
York  County.  Mr.  Scanlan  is  ap- 
pointed in  place  of  Mr.  John  G. 
Agar,  who  was  unable  to  accept  the 
place,  as  he  is  a  resident  of  West- 
chester County. 

If  * 
* 

The  Charity  Organization  Society 
has  received  information  to  the  effect 
that  a  man  giving  the  name  of  Milo 
T.  Bogard  is  soliciting  contributions 
to  the  amount  of  $2,500  to  start 
"The  Last  Resort/*  a  home  for 
friendless  men.  This  man  gives  as 
references  the  names  of  Bishop 
Potter  and  other  Protestant-Episco- 
pal clergymen  who  know  nothing 
about  him,  and  have  not  authorized 
the  use  of  their  names  in  this  con- 
nection. Bogard  is  described  as 
short  of  stature,  about  forty-five 
years  old,  and  wearing  a  brown 
mustache. 

# 
The  New  York  Churchman's  As- 
sociation will  hold  its  next  meeting 
at  The  Chelsea,  222  West  Twenty- 
third  street*,  May  27.     The  subjects 


and  speakers  are:  "  Life  in  the  Tor- 
ments as  It  Is,  and  as  We  Cou'u 
Make  It,"  the  Rev.  Robert  L.  Pai 
dock;  "What  Can  Churchmen  I> 
to  Improve  the  Housing  of  the  Gty 
Poor?**  Mr.  Lawrence  Vcilkr 
"The  Tenement-House  and  th 
Youthful  Criminal,"  the  Rev.  FrancK 
J.  Clay  Moran. 


The  recreation  piers  were  opcnci 
to  the  public  to-day.  May  25. 


The  New  York  Juvenile  Asylott 
celebrated  its  semi-centennial  ann> 
versary  yesterday,  May  24. 


if  « 

4- 


The  corner  stone  of  the  new  build 
ings  of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  was 
laid,  May  22,  with  elaborate  ccrcmo. 
nies.  Addresses  were  made  by 
the  Hon.  Randolph  Guggenheimer. 
president  of  the  Council  of  the  city 
of  New  York;  Hon.  Seth  Low, 
president  of  Columbia  University; 
Mr.  Isaac  Stern,  chairman  of  the 
Building  Committee ;  Mr.  Isaac 
Wallach,  president  of  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital ;  Hon.  Edward  Lauterbach, 
and  Dr.  A.  Jacobi,  president  of  the 
Medical  Board  of  Mount  Sinai  Hos- 
pital. Governor  Odell,  who  was  to 
have  made  the  opening  address,  was 
unable  to  be  present  on  account  0/ 
the  illness  of  his  daughter. 

The. new  building  is  virtually  2 
group  of  ten,  separate  and  distinct 
from  one  another,  but  connected  for 
the  purpose  of  unity  of  service  by- 
covered  corridors.  Each  building 
will  be  five  stories  high,  built  of  light 
brick  and  white  marble.  The  hos 
pital  will  have  accommodations  for 
about  400  patients,  and  the  afflicted 
will  be  received  and  cared  for 
regardless  of  race  or  creed,  poverty 
or  wealth. 


in 


The   office  of   the  Sixth    District 
Committee  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
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tion  Society  was  moved,  March  i, 
from  594  Seventh  Avenue  to  316 
West  Forty-second  Street. 


A  monster  petition  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  Police 
and  Prisons  of  the  Philadelphia  City 
Council,  urging  that  an  ordinance  be 
passed  prohibiting  all  girls  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  from  selling 
newspapers,  matches,  flowers,  or  any 
other  articles  on  the  streets. 


*  * 
* 


In  a  little  over  two  years  the 
Catholic  Home  Bureau  of  New  York 
has  placed  •  out  215  children.  Of 
these  fifty-four  have  been  placed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
calendar  year.  The  following  table 
indicates  the  number  of  girls  and 
the  number  of  boys  placed  in  homes 
in  each  of  the  first  four  months  of 
the  present  year,  and  gives  also  some 
indication  of  the  ages  of  the  children 
just  placed. 


Under  7  years. 
Over  7  and  un- 
der 14 

14  to  15  years. 


Totals. 


Janu- 

Febru- 

ary. 

ary. 

March 

April. 

G'8 

B't 

G'» 

B's 

G's 

B*s 

G's 

B'» 

I 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

I 

2 

5 

9 

4 

0 

3 

I 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

2 

4 

6 

9 

5 

I 

3 

I 

6 

14 

To- 
uts. 


33 

J_ 
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The  following  statement  summa- 
rizes the  work  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities  for  the  year 
ending  May  i,  1901  : 

The  number  of  different  applicants 
was  5,151,  the  whole  number  of 
applications  10,267;  2,771  being  new 
and  7,497  having  been  already  known 
to  the  Bureau.  There  were  received 
and  answered  2,184  inquiries,  of 
which  number  1,095  were  answered 
from  the  registry.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  investigations  conducted  was 
6,137.  In  the  Woodyards  of  the 
Bureau   there   were    employed    732 


different  men,  the  whole  number  of 
days*  work  given  being  9,443.  In  the 
Laundries  there  were  employed  308 
different  women,  13,218  days.  In 
the  Workrooms  there  were  1,010 
different  women,  the  whole  number 
of  days  being  7,713.  The  number  of 
different  women  kept  in  the  lodging 
house  during  the  year  was  318 ;  the 
number  of  different  children  59; 
the  whole  number  of  lodgings  for 
the  year  being  4,356.  The  whole 
number  of  persons  receiving  aid  from 
the  Bureau  during  the  year  was 
39,334,  and  the  whole  amount  paid 
by  the  Bureau  for  work  done  was 
$16,579.71.  The  whole  number  of 
days'  or  parts  of  days'  work  secured 
for  beneficiaries  of  the  Bureau  was 
3,768.  The  proceeds  of  sales  in  all 
the  departments  of  the  Bureau  was 
$37,221.56. 


WHAT  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SHOULD  DO  FOR 
THE  NEWLY  ARRIVED  IMMIGRANT. 


The  year  book  of  the  University 
Settlement  Society  of  New  York  for 
the  year  1900  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. In  it  are  the  following  con- 
tributed articles:  **The  Moral  Strug- 
gles  of  the  Newly  Arrived  Immi- 
grant," by  Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds, 
the  head  worker ;  '*  A  Study  of  the 
East  Side  Courts,"  by  Walter  Scott 
Andrews;  /'Influences  in  Street 
Life,"  by  Frederick  A.  King;  **The 
Relation  of  Children  to  Immoral 
Conditions,"  by  Frank  Simonds; 
"Tenement  Bakeries,"  by  Willard 
E.  Hotchkiss.  Mr.  Reynolds  says 
in  part : 

"There  are  two  misfortunes  from 
which  our  foreign  population  suffers. 
The  first  is  the  tendency  to  moral 
degeneration  that  is  consequent  upon 
immigration,  and  is  confined  to  no 
race  or  class  of  society.     Our  recent 
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immigrants  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  language,  customs,  and  laws  of 
our  country,  and  they  have  lost  the 
restraint  imposed  by  the  customs 
and  moral  habits  of  their  fatherland. 
While  they  are  passing  through  the 
experience  of  transition,  and  are  not 
yet  convinced  of  the  worth  of  the 
moral  standards  of  their  adopted 
country,  they  are  as  a  ship  without 
a  rudder  in  a  storm.  Hence,  they 
are  at  this  period  particularly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influence  of  their 
immediate  surroundings.  It,  there- 
fore, becomes  important  that  the 
moral,  social,  and  intellectual  char- 
acter of  these  surroundings  be  such 
that  those  naturally  inclined  to  the 
good  may  find  it. 

"  Those  who  suffer  most  from  the 
transition  to  which  T  have  referred 
are  the  youth  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  thirty.  They  leave  the 
old  country  before  their  moral 
habits  are  matured,  and  come  to 
the  new  world  at  an  age  when  they 
are  most  in  danger  of  attack  from 
demoralizing  influences.  The  most 
serious  misfortune  is  found  in  the 
position,  in  the  new  country,  of  the 
children  born  of  immigrants,  or  those 
who  left  the  parent  country  so  young 
that  no  positive  impression  regarding 
it  survives  in  their  minds.  These 
children  enter  the  public  schools. 
They  learn  the  English  language 
much  more  rapidly  than  their  pa- 
rents, and  soon  become  interpreters 
for  them.  Serving  as  interpreters 
for  their  parents  establishes  an  un- 
natural relation  between  parent  and 
child,  and  the  child  feels  himself 
superior  to  the  parent.  Not  having 
known  the  fatherland,  the  child  does 
not  respect  his  father's  ideas  and 
habits,  and  the  parental  influence  is 
thereby  weakened.  The  child  thinks 
himself  an  American,  and  his  father 
a  foreigner,  consequently,  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  standards  of  pa- 
triotism, he  respects  himself  and 
entertains  more  or  less  contempt  for 


his  father's  habits  and  manners.  In 
this  critical  situation  it  is  of  special 
importance  to  determine  the  kind  of 
Americanism  that  these  children 
shall  receive.  The  moral  impressions 
given  to  the  children  are  received 
through  the  public  schools,  the 
streets,  and  private  institutions,  such 
as  Settlements.  The  shrewd  Ameri- 
canism taught  on  the  streets  stimu- 
lates courage,  enterprise,  and  per- 
sistence, but  It  also  encourages  de- 
ception, a  callous  indifference  to 
immorality,  and  a  hard  worldly  wis- 
dom, which  lowers  the  refinement  of 
womanhood  and  the  nobility  of 
manhood. 

**  The  moral  influence  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  upon  the  children  of  im- 
migrants demands  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  from  all  of  us.  If 
the  time  ever  comes  when  the 
interest  of  the  local  government  in 
recently  arrived  immigrants  ceases 
to  be  a  question  of  ward  politics, 
and  becomes  a  question  of  far- 
sighted  statesmanship,  several  now 
neglected  problems  will  receive  at- 
tention. We  shall  then  understand 
that  we  have  before  us  a  question  of 
colonial  organization  and  adminis- 
tration, the  colony  having  estab- 
lished itself  with  us  instead  of  being 
established  by  us.  Both  expansion- 
ist s  and  anti-expansionists  might  wise- 
ly  consider  this  problem  of  home  ex- 
pansion. Successful  effort  for  Ameri- 
canizing our  foreign  population  must 
come  more  from  public  school 
teachers  than  from  any  other  source. 
It  should  be  a  mark  of  distinction 
for  school  teachers,  as  well  as  for 
other  public  officials,  to  be  assigned 
to  the  difficult  task  of  representing 
American  government,  local  and 
national,  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  foreign  colonies  established  on 
our  shores.  If  such  assignments 
were  so  regarded,  the  competition  of 
our  best  school  teachers  and  other 
officials  to  secure  positions  in  our 
foreign  quarters  would  immeasurably 
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advance  the  intelligence  and  good 
citizenship  of  our  foreign  popula- 
tions. Moral  discrimination  would 
be  quickened,  the  type  of  patriotism 
would  be  lifted,  and  American  cus- 
toms and  principles  far  better  under- 
stood and  appreciated  than  at 
present."  

THE  SUMMER  SjCNOOL  IN  PNIUNTHROPIC  WOIHC. 


JUNE   17  TO  JULY   27. 


Membership  in  the  Summer  School 
will  again  be  as  large  as  can  be 
accommodated.  More  than  twenty 
persons  from  several  cities  and  states 
have  signified  their  intenti6n  to  take 
the  course,  of  whom  the  following 
have  formally  registered : 

Miss  Laura  E.  Gilman,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Miss  Bertha  A.  Hollister, 
Winter  Park,Fla.;  Miss  Anna  E.Ruth- 
erford, Baltimore,  Md. ;  Miss  Edith 
C.  Irwin,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Le  Baron  Fletcher,  Amherst, 
Mass. ;  Mr.  Henry  C.  Wright,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Camp, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Rev.  J.  A. 
Chase,  Brooklyn ;  Miss  Elizabeth 
Dutcher,  Brooklyn;  Miss  Blanche 
Page  Hart,  New  York  city;  Miss 
Helen  M.  Thompson,  assistant  agent 
in  the  Tenth  District  of  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society ; 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Reeds,  assistant  agent  in 
the  Eleventh  District  of  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society ; 
Miss  M.  L.  Acton,  clerk  in  the  Cen- 
tral Office  of  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society. 

The  opening  address  will  be  pre- 
sented by  Rev.  James  M.  Pullman, 
President  of  the  Associated  Charities 
of  Lynn,  Mass.  Each  student  is 
requested  before  entering  the  school 
to  make  a  study  of  the  almshouse  in 
his  locality,  with  a  view  of  presenting 
a  report  upon  it  during  the  course. 
Each  will  report  also  upon  some 
special  phase  of  charitable  or  philan- 


thropic  work  in  New  York.  The 
following  topics  have  already  been 
assigned  : 

A  Study  of  Immigration  at  the 
Port  of  New  York. 

Homes  for  Working  Women. 

The  Societies  for  Material  Relief 
in  New  York. 

Relief  Employment  Bureaus  and 
Industrial  Agencies. 

Agencies  for  Placing  Out  Depend- 
ent Children. 

Volunteer  Personal  Service  Among 
the  Poor  in  New  York. 

The  Causes  of  High  Rents  in  Ten- 
ement Houses. 


VAC4riON  SCHOOLS  AND  PUYGROUNDS. 


The  Manhattan  School  Board  will 
increase  the  work  carried  on  by  its 
vacation  schools  and  playgrounds 
during  the  coming  summer.  There 
will  be  a  significant  reorganization 
of  the  teaching  plan  upon  which 
they  have  been  operative,  with  a 
view  of  making  their  work  more 
attractive  to  children,  and  the  num- 
ber of  schools,  play  centers,  outdoor 
kindergartens,  baths  and  the  like, 
where  teachers  are  placed  in  charge 
by  the  Board,  will  increase  from 
seventy  to  one  hundred.  In  other 
words,  thirty  more  neighborhoods 
will  be  reached  by  the  pedagogical 
play  department  than  was  the  case 
last  year.  The  teaching  corps  will 
be  increased,  until  nearly  one  thou- 
sand different  persons  have  places 
on  the  various  pay-rolls. 

Regular  instruction  will  be  given 
in  the  forenoon  in  seventeen  public 
school  buildings,  most  of  which  are 
on  the  lower  East  Side.  These 
schools  will  be  used  as  playgrounds 
for  the  children  in  the  afternoon. 
The  school  playgrounds  this  year 
will  number,  in  addition  to  these 
seventeen,  twenty-eight,  making 
forty-five  in  all.  The  twenty-eight 
will  be  used  both  in  the  morning 
and    afternoon,    and     the    teachers 
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there  will  lead  games  and  teach 
gymnastics,  with  and  without  appa- 
ratus. This  will  make  fifteen  more 
playgrounds  than  were  open  last 
year.  Various  libraries  will  supply 
children's  books  for  these  schools. 

All  of  the  old  outdoor  playgrounds 
and  swimming  baths  will  be  reopened 
as  play  centers,  and  placed  in  charge 
of  competent  instructors.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  expected  that  kinder- 
gartens will  be  opened  in  three  new 
places  in  the  parks,  and  kinder- 
gartners  and  other  teachers  will  be 
sent  to  a  number  of  settlement 
houses  and  other  institutions  not 
now  on  the  list.  A  swimming  school 
may  be  placed  also  in  the  new  bath 
at  the  foot  of  Rivington  street. 


THE  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  18. 


During  the  week  under  review  929 
families  were  under  the  care  of  the 
district  agents  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society.  The  new  cases  re- 
ceived in  the  districts  numbered 
twenty-seven.  Work  was  secured 
in  the  Laundry  for  nine  women,  and 
in  the  Workrooms  for  eleven  others; 
eighty-nine  Woodyard  tickets  were 
distributed  to  men.  The  money  ex- 
pended for  special  cases  by  the 
agents  as  intermediaries  amounted 
to  $235.43. 

At  the  Joint  Application  Bureau 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  new  ap- 
plications were  received  from  sixteen 
persons  with  homes  in  the  city  and 
from  twenty-three  who  were  home- 
less. Of  recurrent  applications  seven 
were  received  from  persons#with 
homes,  and  five  from  those  without 
homes  in  the  city.  The  total  num- 
ber of  calls  at  the  Bureau  was  161. 

At  the  Registration  Bureau  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  new 
record  cards  were  opened  for  no 
families,  and  old    records   were   re- 


opened for  fifty-four  others.  Seventy 
requests  for  information  were  re- 
ceived and  eighty-six  confidential 
reports  sent  out.  In  the  Investiga- 
tion Department  497  visits  were 
made  by  the  investigating  agents. 
Eighty-four  new  cases  and  seventy 
old  ones  were  investigated. 

At  the  Woodyard  work  was  fur- 
nished to  124  men.  Twenty-nine 
cords  of  wood  were  sold.  Twenty- 
five  days'  work  were  given  to  women 
at  the  Workrooms,  for  which  cash 
payments  were  made  amounting  to 
$10.  In  the  Laundry  thirty-five 
women  were  given  employment  for 
periods  aggregating  1 38  days.  The 
value  of  the  work  done  was  $240.77. 


•  • 


During  the  week  ending  May 
i8th,  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  received 
seventy-one  cases,  fifty  being  appli- 
cations for  relief,  and  twenty-one  re- 
quests for  investigation  only.  The 
disbursements  for  food  supplies  were 
$224.75,  r^ot  $16.00;  other  relief, 
including  cash  for  sundries,  trans- 
portation, medicine,  meals,  lodgings, 
etc.,  $109.01,  making  a  total  expen- 
diture of  $349.76  for  relief.  From 
the  storeroom  eighty-seven  gar- 
ments were  furnished  and  twelve 
pairs  of  new  shoes.  The  visitors 
made  859  visits. 

At  the  People's  Baths,  2,574  baths 
were  taken  during  the  week  ending 
May  19,  2,017  by  men,  212  by 
women,  and  345  by  children. 

♦ 
The  whole  number  of  applicants 
at  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 
for  the  week  ending  May  18,  was 
185,  of  which  number  thirty-one  ap- 
plied for  the  first  time.  Of  the 
whole  number  there  were  eighteen 
single  men,  eighteen  single  women, 
eighty-seven  married  persons,  thirty- 
two  widows,  eight  widowers,  twenty- 
two  deserted.  In  the  Woodyards 
there  were  employed  forty-one  dif- 
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ferent  men,  of  whom  eleven  were 
given  employment  for  the  first  time. 
In  the  Laundries  there  were  em- 
ployed seventy-four  women,  of  whom 
three  were  given  employment  for 
the  first  time.  In  the  Workrooms 
there  were  employed  ninety-three 
different  women,  of  whom  fourteen 
were  given  employment  for  the  first 
time.  Aside  from  the  work  done  in 
the  Bureau,  there  were  secured  for 
beneficiaries  1 1 3  days*  work,  or  parts 
of  days*  work. 

* 

At  the  City  Lodging  House  731 
men,  140  women  and  20  children 
were  lodged  during  the  past  week. 
Nineteen  persons  were  sent  to  the 
courts  on  the  charge  of  vagrancy. 
Six  of  them  were  discharged,  and 
the  other  thirteen  received  sentences 
varying  from  one  to  six  months. 

On  May  17,  Commissioner  John 
W.  Keller  ordered  ''that  no  child 
between  the  ages  of  three  years  and 
sixteen  years  shall  be  kept  over  night 
in  the  Municipal  Lodging  House  for 
Homeless  Men.  Every  well  child 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  six- 
teen years  that  may  come  into  the 
custody  of  the  Outdoor  Poor  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities,  or  that 
applies  for  shelter  at  the  Municipal 
Lodging  House  for  Homeless  Men, 
shall  be  sent  to  the  quarters  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  to  be  cared  for  until 
final  disposition  shall  be  made  of 
the  child.  Children  sick  enough  for 
treatment  shall  be  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital/* 

The  dormitory  for  women  at  the 
City  Lodging  House  has  been  ex- 
tended.  Formerly  it  occupied  a 
part  of  the  second  floor,  only  a  par- 
tition separating  it  from  the  men's 
dormitory  on  the  same  floor.  The 
entire  floor  has  now  been  reserved 
for  the  accommodation  of  women. 
The  sleeping  apartment  formerly  oc- 
cupied by   the  women  will   be  used 


as  their  dining-room.  The  stairway 
to  the  men's  dormitory  has  been 
boarded  up,  so  that  in  ascending  to 
the  upper  floors  they  will  not  pass 
through  the  apartments  occupied  by 
the  women. 


At  the  office  of  the  Examining 
Physician  for  Outdoor  Poor  247  per- 
sons were  examined  last  week,  as 
against  243  for  the  previous  week. 


At  Bellevue  Hospital  there  were 
admitted  during  the  week  275  men, 
126  women,  21  boys,  and  14  girls, 
making  a  total  of  436.  In  the  same 
week  394  patients  were  discharged. 
The  number  of  deaths  was  27. 
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From  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities,  13  children  over  two  years' 
of  age  and  32  under  two  were  sent 
to  the  Infants'  Hospital  on  Randall's 
Island.  The  number  of  hospital 
cases  sent  out  for  investigation  was 
217.  Sixty  persons  were  sent  to  the 
City  Almshouse. 


*  * 


At  the  Olive  Tree  Inn  there  were 
lodged  in  the  past  week  some  2,900 
men.  In  the  month  of  April  21,075 
meals  were  eaten  at  the  restau- 
rant. At  the  Woodyard  during  the 
same  month  253  men  worked  for 
583  meals  and  217  nights*  lodgings. 


In  the  past  week,  there  were  749 
applications  for  relief  at  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities.  From  October 
I,  1900  to  April  I,  1901,  8,027 
families  applied  for  relief  at  the 
offices  of  this  Society.  Of  these 
families  3,895  applied  once  only; 
1,460  twice,  785  three  times,  526 
four  times,  360  five  times,  223  six 
times.  Application  was  made  by 
each  of  the  remaining  778  families 
seven  times  or  more. 
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HENRY    ARDEN, 

Japanese  Art  Objects, 
Novelties  in  Silks  for  Ladies*  Use. 
Silk  Crepes  and  Grass  I^inens, 
Pillow  Covers,  Etc., 

38  WE)SX  2 2D  SXRE^ET 


donations  op 

OLD  clothes,  new  UNDERWEAR, 
AND  RAGS  TO  BE  WASHED  AND  DYED 
FOR  RUGS  AND  CARPETS 

ARE    OBSIRBD    BV 

THE  WORKROOMS  FOR 
UNSKILLED  WOMEN  •  • 

OP  THB 

Charity  Orsranization  Sodety^ 
516  Wax  28Ui  Street 

Old  gannei\u  and  rags  are  used  to  supply  work  for 
tboae  who  would  otherwise  need  relief,  and  the  work 
to  made  a  meant  of  training  for  self-support. 

The  Charity  Organization  Society  will  send  for 
Address,  106  Bast  8Sd  Street.    Telephone 


16cb  Street. 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  CHARITY. 

Indiridual,  associated,  organized.  By  Edward  T. 
Derine.  Ph.  D.,  General  Secreury  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  of  New  York  City.    6o  cents,  net. 

This  handbook  g^ives  just  the  information 
needed  by  those  who  are  working  profession- 
ally, or  as  volunteers  in  behalf  of  the  un- 
fortunate and  the  distressed.  Not  a  technical 
treatise  for  managers  of  hospitals  or  other 
charitable  institutions,  but  a  readable  ac- 
count of  the  general  field  of  charity.  Of 
interest  to  church  workers,  and  to  private 
citizens  who  wish  to  help  intelligently  those 
who  appeal  for  assistance. 


Faetory  People  and  Their  Enployere. 

Fully  illustrated.     75  cents,  net. 
Sin^  for  catalogu<  of  other  Handbooks.     60 
fgntt,  net. 


THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SqOElY 

OP  THE  CITY  OP  NEW  YOMK. 


Central  Offices: 
UNITED  CHARITIES  BUIUHNG,  105  E.   22d  St 

OFflCB  HO(TRS-9  4.11.  10  6  P.M. 


ROBERT  W.  DB  FOREST,  Pkbsidbnt. 
OTTO  T.  BANNARD.  Vicb-President. 
J.  PIERPONT  MORGAN.  Trbasorbh. 
EDWARD  T.  DEVINE,  Gbmbral  S»crbtaiiy. 


LCNTILHON    ^   CO., 
liO    rifTH    AVCNUK,  NEW  YORK. 


FIRST  DISTRICT. 

South  of  Canal  amd  Rutgers  Street. 
Charlb*  I.  McBirRNBV,  Chairman. 
Mr.  James  Forhes,  Agent. 
Office:  9  Chambers  Street. 

SBCOND   DISTRICT. 

Canal  to  14th  Street,  West  of  the  Bowery. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Bbbkman,  Chairman. 

Mrs  E.  A.  McCutcheon,  Agent. 

Office:  X05  East  aad  Street. 

THIRD  oimti  T. 

Canal  and  Rutgers  to  8.h  Street,  East  of  the  Itowery. 

Dr.  S.  S    Bogbrt,  Chairman. 

Miss  A.  M.  Decker,  Agent. 

Office:  aQ3  Broome  Street. 

fourth  district. 

14th  to  34ih  Streets,  West  of  Fifth  Avenue. 

Dr.  John  L.  Elliott,  Chairman. 

Miss  Caroline  Goodyear,  Agent. 

Office:   X05  East  aad  Street. 

fifth  district. 

8th  to  98th  Streets,  Bast  of  the  Bowery,  and  Fourth 

I  Avenue  to  14th  Street,  thence  East  of^th  Avenue. 

Mr.  Charlbs  Whbblbr  Barnbs,  Chair:  an. 

Miss  M.  D.  Henry,  Agent. 

Office:  105  East  aad  Street. 

SIXTH   DISTRICT. 

34th  to  <^d  Streeu,  West  of  Fifth  Avenue. 

Mr.  Morris  S.  Thompson,  Chairman. 

Miss  Eliza  Fisher,  Agent. 

Office:  316  West  4ad  Street. 

SBVBNTH   DISTRICT. 

aSth  to  63d  Streets,  East  of  Fifth  Avenue. 

Dr.  S.  F.  Hallock,  Chairman. 

Miss  E.  B.  Colles,  Agent. 

Office:  ao8  Vast  50th  Street. 

EIGHTH    DISTRICT. 

53d  to  iioth  St.,  West  of  Fifth  Ave.  and  Central  Pkrk. 

Richmond  M*vo-Smith,  Chairman. 

Mi!«s  Sarah  F.  Burrows,  Agent. 

Office:  537  Amsterdam  Avenue. 

ninth  district. 

63d  to  iioth  Streets,.  E^st  of  Fifth  Avenue. 

Mr.  Harris  E.  Adriancb,  Chairman. 

Miss  C.  S.  McCarty,  Agent. 

Office:  169  East  63d  Street. 

tenth  district. 

Iioth  Street  (E^st  and  West)  to  Harlem  River. 

Charles  Sullivan,  Chairman. 

Miss  M.  A.  Wilson.  Agent. 

Office:   15  East  lasth  Street. 

eleventh  district. 

North  Side,  aad  and  a4th  Wards,  West  of  Bronx  River. 

Rev.  Joseph  Rkvnolds,  Chairman. 

Mi$s  B.  K.  Bloss.  Agent. 

Office:  489  Courtland  Avenue. 

DnTBiCT  OvncB  Houbs  :  t  a.  a.  to  6  r.  a.  (Batardayt  to  ^. 
In  Jane,  July.  Aoirart  and  BeptambM-,  oAoe  boon  on  Satnr* 
daja  are  f  A.  X.  to  1  p.  X. 

Applioation  BimMAU,  lO)  East  tM  Street,  1st  floor.  Honn* 
f  A.  K.  to  •  p.  M.,  except  on  Bundajrs  and  HoU'tajrs  :  aad  Crom 
<  p.  K.  to  midolfcht  daily.  Inoludlng  Suidays  and  Holidays. 
MnL  K.  P.  Strioklaod,  Sapeiinteodenl. 

Direct  Telephone  Conneotloo  with  Central  OAoe,  Nlgfct 
OOce,  DMrici  Offloee,  Wayfarer*'  Lodge  and  Woodyard. 
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A  WIEKIY  HEVIEW  OF  LOCAL  AND  6EKERAL  PHIUVnMOnr 

F>aiiiktd  Entry  Saturday  Tvib  Dalian  a 


KING  TOIL 


IV.) 
PAX  I901. 
A  king  is  crowned  on  ibis  May  day 

With  pomp  beyond  ihe  drc»ms  of  kingB  ; 
From  pole  10  pole  exLends  his  sway, 

And  half  a  world  its  tribute  brings. 
Two  continents  of  freedom  bend 

Before  his  ihtone  a  willing  knee. 
And  god»  and  Titans  condescend 

To  serve  the  lord  thai  is  to  be. 
The  bolls  of  Jove  are  in  his  hand. 

Niagara  yields,  [he  seas  obey  : 
Not  Xanadu  or  Samarcand 

Can  malch  his  palace  of  a  day. 
Wiih  throbbing  Qags  insiead  of  drum, 

With  flashing  streams  instead  of  sword, 
King  Toil,  ihe  king  of  kings,  has  come; 

Ofall  mankind  Ihe  hope  and  lord; 
And  Beauiy  comes,  Ihe  Queen  of  Toil, 

To  share  his  rainbow  jubilee; 
Art  tempering  use,  as  a  sweet  foil, — 

Toil's  Barons  Iwain  of  Brawn  and  Brain 

Their  countless  triumphs  here  display, 
For   Brawn   has   wrought   what    Brain   has 
thought, 

And  both  are  passing  proud  to-day. 
Three  great  nativities  emboss 

Peace  on  ihe  young  king's  diadem, — 
The  Northern  Siar,  the  Southern  Cross. 

Anil  the  white  star  of  Bethlehem, 
Though  bead  anil  hand  still  vex  ihc  land 

Wiih  civil  strife  for  share  of  spoil. 
The  fettering  past  shall  break  at  last. 

And  peace  on  earth  shall  dwell  with  toil. 
Culture  and  wealth  shall  learn  to  bold 

Their  gifts  in  irual  for  others'  joy: 
Love  shall  wash  Ishmael's  leet,  and  gold 

Shall  purge  its  hard  and  base  alloy. 
Here  in  Toil's  temple  opal-hued. 

Blazing  with  gold  and  amethyst. 
Its  brief,  eternal  pulchritude 

By  fountains  laved,  by  lire  kissed. 
45  J 


We  pledge  Ihe  century  which  shall  close 
A  great  millennium's  splendid  page. 

And  lead  Man,  conqueror  o'er  old  foes. 
To  the  new  tasks  of  a  new  age. 


In  the  Summer  School 
s>mm»ich.ei  .^^  Philanthropic  Work- 
"""wst'ii?'''  conducted  by  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  for 
six  weeks  bt;ginning  June  17,  one 
of  the  speakers  will  be  Dr.  Martin 
W,  Barr,  chief  physician  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children,  located  at  Elwyn, 
Pa.  Dr.  Barr  will  point  out  the 
method  of  care  that  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  families  some  one  or  more 
of  whose  members  are  afflicted  with 
fecble-mindedness  and  the  need  for 
permanent  custodial  care  of  those 
who  have  this  misfortune.  The 
date  of  his  address  is  J uly  1 8. 
Program  of  the  full  course  of  the 
school  will  be  sent  on  application 
to  Philip  W.  Ayres,  director,  105 
East  22d  street.  New  York  City. 

The  daily  newspaper  of 
''"'iiMrtit.*  *'  ^"  enterprising  city  in  the 

neighborhood  of  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  devotes  ten 
conspicuous  headlines  and  over  a 
column  of  reading  matter  to  an  im- 
perative demand  for  a  contagious- 
disease  hospital.  It  sternly  protests 
against  any  cheap  makeshift,  and 
roundly  declares  that  the  authorities 
must   act.      Pointing   out    that   the 
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local  Board  of  Health  is  clothed 
with  extraordinary  power  by  an  Act 
of  Assembly,  the  writer  insinuates 
in  a  subhead  that  the  members  of 
the  Board  SEEM  TO  Be  Afraid. 
The  extent  of  the  danger  is  indicated 
by  one  of  the  subordinate  headlines, 
where  it  is  explicitly  stated  that  a 
stnallpox  victim  is  now  under  treat- 
ment. The  newspaper  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  effort  to  arouse  public 
opinion,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  remedy  which  it 
suggests  is  the  appropriate  one. 

There  is  another  city  in  which 
at  the  present  writing  there  are  250 
smallpox  victims  under  treatment. 
There  also  the  Board  of  Health  has 
great  powers.  It  has  also  great  tra- 
ditions of  efficient  service,  and  it  is 
said  to  have  a  most  efficient 
machinery.  The  personnel  by  which 
it  is  administered,  however,  appears 
to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  in- 
capable politicians — we  beg  their 
pardon — into  the  hands  of  capable 
politicians,  whose  fitness  for  their 
present  duties  only  need  be  brought 
into  question. 

One  little  straw  will  indicate  as 
well  as  the  whirlwind  which  the  future 
may  have  in  store,  which  way  the 
wind  is  blowing.  This  Board  some 
months  ago  undertook  to  send  to 
principals  of  schools  and  others  who 
are  brought  by  their  work  into  con- 
tact with  the  tenement-house  pop- 
ulation, a  daily  written  list  of  all 
houses  in  which  smallpox  is  found. 
As  the  number  received  by  one  of 
those  with  whom  this  arrangement 
was  made  fell  short  of  the  known 
facts  inquiry  was  made  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  Health  Board,  where 
it  was  admitted  that  the  lists  were 
incomplete,  and  the  excuse  was 
made  that  the  department  was  so 
busy  with  more  important  work 
that  this  could  not  be  looked  after 
properly.  Slipshod  and  inaccurate 
work  by  a  clerk  is  as  indefensible 
and  may  be  as  dangerous  as  by  a 


bacteriologist.  We  do  not  know 
why  in  the  second  of  these  two 
cities  after  a  year's  effort  there  is 
still  more  than  a  victim  of  smallpox. 
It  is  not  for  lack  of  a  contagious- 
disease  hospital,  but  there  must  be 
some  explanation,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Health  Board  to  discover  and 
supply  the  remedy — whether  this  is 
external  or  internal. 

o    I  ■    .e    .    Dr-  Charles  V.  Chapin, 

Municipal  SanI-    ^,  •    ^       j       ^         r 

fationiniha     the    supermtendent    of 
umudsiatot.    health,    of    Providence, 

R.  I.,  has  just  published  a  book  of 
some  nine  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
on  **  Municipal  Sanitation  in  the 
United  States,"  a  copy  of  which  has 
been  presented  to  the  library  of  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization 
Society.  This  book  is  most  com- 
prehensive in  its  scope,  and  should 
be  of  the  greatest  value  to  local 
health  officers  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  as  well  as  to  all  persons 
interested  in  sanitary  matters. 
Among  the  different  topics  dealt 
with  are  the  following:  The  best 
methods  of  collecting  and  keeping 
birth,  marriage,  and  death  statistics; 
methods  of  dealing  with  nuisances 
of  every  kind  ;  full  references  to  the 
different  laws  in  different  states 
throughout  the  country,  in  many 
cases,  with  samples  of  the  blanks 
and  forms  used  in  the  different 
health  departments.  One  chapter 
is  given  up  to  the  subject  of  organi- 
zation of  boards  of  health  and 
similar  bodies ;  another  to  the  ques- 
tion of  plumbing,  going  into  plumb- 
ing codes,  the  licensing  of  plumbers, 
state  and  municipal  laws,  etc. ; 
another  deals  with  the  question  of 
water  supply,  impurities  of  water, 
municipal  ownership,  river  pollution, 
sewage  disposal,  etc.;  another  is 
given  up  to  the  inspection  of  food 
supplies  and  the  question  of  adult- 
erated food ;  while  another  entire 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  question 
of  dairy    products,  milk  inspection. 
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tuberculin  tests,  etc.  Other  chap- 
ters are  devoted  to  the  subjects  of 
contagious  diseases,  examination  of 
school  children,  disposal  of  dead 
bodies,  epidemics,  bacteriological 
laboratories,  vaccination,  quarantine, 
garbage  disposal,  street  cleaning; 
and  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous 
sanitary  work  considerable  space  is 
given  to  the  question  of  dealing 
with  tuberculosis,  tenement-house 
inspection  and  legislation,  public 
baths,  excursions  for  sick  children, 
etc.,  etc. 

A  lady  who  has  had  ex- 
%cha7|o?^  perience      in      charitable 

work  and  in  rent  collect- 
ing is  obliged  to  seek  a  cool  retreat 
during  summer.  She  is  desirous  of 
being  useful,  and  for  a  safe  re- 
treat from  heat  will  gladly  give 
her  services.  Apply  during  June 
to  Charity  Organization  Society 
(P.  W.  A.),  105  East  Twenty-second 
street.  New  York. 

...  The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 

JoMph  Thoron.  Q^^^^^^iy    f^^    May    has 

an  editorial  note  in  regard  to  the 
death  of  Joseph  Thoron,  who  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  and  concern- 
ing whom  the  Central  Council  of  the 
Society  adopted  resolutions  which 
were  printed  in  a  recent  number  of 
Charities.  After  referring  to  his 
connection  with  the  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society  and  the  French  Benevo- 
lent Society  and  Hospital,  the  Quar- 
terly adds : 

**  A  devout  Catholic,  and  a  friend 
of  every  good  work,  he  gave  liber- 
ally of  his  time,  thought  and  money 
for  church  and  charity.  Pope  Leo 
XIII  honored  him  by  conferring  on 
him  the  decoration  of  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory, 
and  a  few  years  later  he  was  made  a 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  the 
Saviour,  by  the  King  of  Greece,  in 
recognition   of   his  services   to   the 


Cretans  and  the  Greek  residents  of 
New  York. 

"  Mr.  Thoron  was  a  man  of  high 
ideals  and  charming  personality, 
ready  in  sympathy,  and  with  the 
heart  of  a  child ;  a  thorough  Greek 
and  Latin  scholar  and  a  lover  of 
books,  and  in  all  things  the  type  and 
model  of  a  cultured  Catholic  gentle- 
man.    May  he  rest  in  peace !  *' 


Inilana. 


CHILDREN. 

The  Legislature  of  Indi- 
ana has  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  the  establishment  of 
Boards  of  Children's  Guardians 
in  all  counties  of  the  state.  Such 
Boards  have  been  in  existence 
in  the  four  largest  counties  of  the 
state,  but  their  establishment  has 
heretofore  been  limited  to  the  four 
counties  having  a  population  of 
more  than  fifty  thousand.  Each 
Board  is  to  consist  of  six  persons, 
three  of  whom  shall  be  women. 
They  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
County  Circuit  Court,  and  serve 
without  compensation.  Their  duties 
are  very  similar  to  those  exercised 
elsewhere  by  Societies  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

The  report  of  the  Board 
*  of  Managers  of  the  State 
Industrial  School  (Rochester,  N.  Y.), 
for  the  year  1900  makes  a  strong 
argument  for  the  immediate  re- 
moval of  that  institution  to  a 
country  site.  Among  other  reasons 
the  argument  is  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: **A  large  proportion  of  the 
boys  committed  to  the  institution 
are  better  adapted  to  agricultural 
pursuits  than  to  technical  occupa- 
tions. The  attitude  of  the  labor 
organizations  is  not  favorable  to  the 
success  of  the  School  in  technical 
training,  so  far  as  providing  future 
self-maintenance  and  occupation  for 
its  graduates  are  concerned.  The 
Board  does  not  recede  from  the 
position     hitherto     taken     by     the 
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management  that  such  training  and 
trade  instruction  is  a  most  valuable 
aid  in  the  development  and  reforma- 
tion of  the  class  committed  to  its 
care  ;  but  while  the  technical  training 
and  instruction  pursued  during  the 
past  few  years  has,  in  many  cases, 
shown  most  satisfactory  results,  it  is 
found  that  for  the  larger  number  of 
the  boys  it  does  not  promise  the 
best  returns,  so  far  as  future  self- 
maintenance  and  occupation  are 
concerned.  The  larger  percentage 
of  the  boys  paroled  from  the  Institu- 
tion are  placed  upon  farms  instead 
of  in  industrial  pursuits.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  necessity  of 
providing  practical  farm  training  is 
apparent.*' 

The  recommendation  in  former 
reports  that  the  girls  be  transferred 
to  an  entirely  separate  institution  is 
again  repeated. 

Among  other  interesting  items  in 
the  report  of  the  superintendent  are 
the  following: 

"The  number  of  children  com- 
mitted to  the  institution  who  are 
assigned  to  the  first  or  lowest  grade 
in  school  has  gradually  diminished 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Compul- 
sory Education  law,  until  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  both  the  first  and  second 
grades  have  very  few  pupils ;  whereas, 
before  the  enactment  of  the  Compul- 
sory Education  law,  they  were  the 
largest  grades  in  the  school.  And 
while  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that 
the  larger  number  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  committed  to  the 
school  are  those  whom  the  common 
schools,  have  failed  to  interest,  and 
they  have  found  reasons  for  absent- 
ing themselves  from  school. 

**  During  the  past  year,  as  in 
former  years,  we  have  found  that 
those  children  whom  we  have  been 
able  to  place  in  good  homes  upon 
farms,  have  made  far  better  records 
than  those  who  have  been  placed 
with  employers  in  cities.  The 
temptations    of    city    life    are    too 


strong  to  be  withstood  by  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  boys  and 
girls  whom  we  receive.  This  is  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the 
removal  of  the  school  from  the  citv, 
and  its  location  in  the  country,  where 
the  children  may  be  taught  lo  make 
themselves  useful  in  the  line  of  farm 
work 

**A11  of  the  trade  schools  have 
been  active  during  the  year  in  their 
various  lines  of  work 

"The  work  of  the  parole  agents 
increases  as  the  years  go  on.  The 
demands  upon  their  judgment  in 
deciding  upon  homes,  the  calls  upon 
their  strength  in  the  long  journeys 
which  they  are  compelled  to  take  in 
looking  after  the  children  who  are 
out  on  parole,  are  difficult  and  weari- 
some. They  are  the  friends  in  need 
of  the  children  who  are  not  prop- 
erly treated  in  their  homes,  or  by 
their  employers,  and  they  are  the 
terrors  of  the  law  to  those  who  are 
violating  parole  requirements. 

**  It  is  desired  to  reiterate,  at  this 
time,  the  need  of  additional  agents. 
Each  of  the  counties  of  the  state, 
in  which  the  large  cities  are  situated, 
should  have  its  special  agent  for  the 
paroled  children  in  that  county  and 
city." 

THE  IMELINQUENT. 

Among  the  men  who  are 
The  Priton*rt'  prominent  in  France  for 
"prtncJ"  their  devotion  to  soci- 
ological and  humane  in- 
terests is  Monsieur  Ferdinand 
Dreyfus.  His  sympathies  and  stu- 
dies are  of  wide  range.  He  is  a 
leader  in  various  philanthropic  so- 
cieties which  are  needed  to  bring 
ideals  into  practical  effect.  In  a 
recent  volume  entitled  **  Mishrcs 
Sociales  et  Etudes  Hhtoriques,*'  he 
pays  much  attention  to  various 
aspects  of  crime  and  mendicity ;  he 
writes  no*  as  an  indifferent  ob- 
server, but  as  one  who  is  practically 
grappling  with  the  problems  he  dis- 
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cusses.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to 
theCasierjudiciaire,the  technical  term 
in  French  for  the  judicial  record  of 
every  citizen.  Whenever  a  French 
citizen  is  condemned  to  any  penalty 
by  a  tribunal,  the  clerk  sends  to  the 
court  of  the  place  in  which  the  per- 
son was  born  a  statement  of  the 
offence  and  the  penalty.  This  is 
filed  alphabetically  for  ready  refer- 
ence. Any  future  condemnations 
are  recorded  on  the  same  paper,  so 
that  the  criminal  record  of  any  per- 
son  may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  This 
method  is  of  undoubted  value  for 
police  purposes,  and  also  in  giving 
the  judges  the  information  they 
need  as  to  the  previous  career  of 
any  accused  person.  But  the  record 
having  been  hitherto  accessible  to 
the  public  has  been  used  greatly  to 
the  detriment  of  men  who  have 
made  mistakes  in  early  life.  The 
public  has  not  been  permitted  to 
forget  it  in  later  years.  Many  pa- 
thetic instances  are  related  by  Mr. 
Dreyfus  of  the  way  in  which  lives 
have  been  blasted  through  the  per- 
secutions made  possible  by  access 
to  the  Casier  judiciaire.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  recent  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  law  for  the 
protection  of  discharged  prisoners 
who  have  become  re-established  in 
society  and  are  living  honorable  and 
industrious  lives.  Under  the  re- 
vised law  the  original  information 
is  accessible  only  to  certain  desig- 
nated authorities,  and  when  a  dis- 
charged prisoner,  or  one  placed  on 
probation  has  lived  a  certain  time 
without  incurring  a  new  condemna- 
tion he  may  be  restored  to  his  full 
rights  as  a  citizen  and  the  early 
record  may  be  effaced. 


Th« 


Two  chapters  in  the  work 
of  M.  Dreyfus,  of  especial 
interest  to  American  read- 
ers, are  those  which  relate 
to  the  protection  of  children  ar- 
rested for   various   offences.     From 


1 841  to  '91  the  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors of  minors  in  France  grows 
from  I3,cxx)  to  36.000.  Some  of  the 
most  prominent  leaders  in  French 
criminal  law  joined  together  for  the 
protection  of  children,  prominent 
among  whom  was  M.  Jules  Simon. 
The  result  of  this  and  other  en- 
deavors has  been  to  organize  through- 
out France  committees  and  societies 
to  defend  and  protect  children  ar- 
rested and  brought  into  court.  The 
result  of  various  preventive  measures 
has  been  that  the  number  of  children 
prosecuted  has  fallen  from  36,878  to 
31,317,  and  there  has  been  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  number  of  children 
arrested  for  larceny. 

The  Indeterminate  Sen- 
'"t?A«SU!**  tence  bill  has  passed  the 

Connecticut  Legislature. 
The  law  provides  that  hereafter  the 
court  imposing  the  sentence  shall  not 
fix  a  definite  term  of  imprisonment, 
but  shall  establish  a  maximum  and 
minimum  term  for  which  the  convict 
may  be  held  in  prison.  The  maxi- 
mum term  shall  not  be  longer  than 
the  maximum  term  of  imprisonment 
prescribed  by  law  as  a  penalty  for 
the  offence,  and  the  minimum  term 
shall  not  be  less  than  one  year. 
Prisoners  are  eligible  for  parole  after 
serving  the  minimum  time. 

TM  nCBLC-MMDCD  AMD  CPUPTIC. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of  Offi- 
cers of  Institutions  for  the  F'eeble- 
Minded«  began  at  the  Carrolton 
Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Thursday, 
May  15.  Owing  to  various  causes 
the  number  present  was  much  smaller 
than  is  usual. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Polglase,  of  Lapeer. 
Mich.,  was  the  president.  His  ad- 
dress was  a  scholarly  and  able  one 
dealing  with  the  past  history  of  the 
work,  as  was  appropriate  for  the 
quarter  centennial  of  the  exi^^tence 
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of  the  Society,  and  outlining  the 
hopes  of  its  members  for  the  future. 
Following  the  president's  address 
came  a  very  interesting  discussion 
upon  the  question  of  separating 
epileptics  from  other  grades  of  de- 
fectives. The  general  consensus  of 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that  although 
it  is,  in  theory,  better  to  have  sepa- 
rate institutions  on  the  village  or 
colony  plan  for  epileptics,  yet  that 
this  is  after  all  of  minor  importance 
compared  with  the  necessity  of 
thorough  classification.  A  depart- 
ment for  epileptics  which  shall  be 
poorly  classified,  so  that  the  high- 
grade  epileptic  should  be  associated 
with  low-grade  idiots,  would  have 
results  far  worse  than  the  compara- 
tively trifling  ill  effects  now  noticed 
where  epileptics  and  non-epileptics 
mingle.  Incidentally  this  discus- 
sion brought  out  and  emphasized  the 
views  expressed  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection upon  the  value  of  large  in- 
stitutions, from  the  fact  that  only 
in  such .  is  thorough  classification 
possible. 

On  Friday  the  Association  went 
to  the  State  Institution  for  the  Care 
of  the  Feeble-Minded,  at  Owing*s 
Mills,  Md.  The  institution  was  in- 
spected in  every  part,  and  a  pro- 
gram of  music,  drills,  etc.,  presented 
by  the  children.  A  number  of  dis- 
tinguished visitors,  state  officers,  and 
others,  were  present,  and  the  after- 
noon was  spent  in  a  public  meeting. 
Speeches  were  made  explaining  the 
work  of  the  Association  and  the 
need  of  the  care  of  the  defectives. 

A  session  of  the  Society  followed, 
during  which  Dr.  Richardson,  of 
Maryland,  spoke  of  the  use  of  the 
thyroids,  the  suprarenal  extract  and 
other  animal  therapy.  He  asked 
for  closer  study  of  glandular  condi- 
tions by  autopsy  and  otherwise,  and 
expressed  a  hope,  if  not  a  convic- 
tion, that  it  may  be  possible  to  dis- 
cover many    other    glands    of    the 


human  body  which  control  importac! 
faculties  in  some  such  way  as  tite 
thyroid  contrdls  the  mctaboUsni  * 
food. 

The  Association  then  adjoarcec 
to  the  hotel  at  Baltimore  and  dk 
cussed  several  very  interesting  ir- 
dividual  cases  presented  by  Dm 
Knight,  Rogers  and  others.  Severn 
other  papers  were  read  during  ta- 
course  of  the  meeting,  most  of  thcar 
being  upon  subjects  of  special  uv 
terest  to  the  profession. 

The  Association  accepted  an  a- 
vitation  extended  by  the  Trustees 
and  Superintendent  of  the  Indtaaa 
School  at  Fort  Wayne  to  hold  h- 
next  session  in  June,  1902*  at  tbai 
place. 

The  full  list  of  topics  and  di> 
cussions  was  as  follows :  **  Sbooid 
an  Age  Limit  Be  Placed  on  Admi^^ 
sion  to  Our  Institutions  ?  "  Discus- 
sion opened  by  Alexander  Johnson. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

"  Cranieotomy  for  Arrested  De- 
velopment with  After-History  of 
Three  Cases.'*  Dr.  J.  Morehead 
Murdoch,  Polk,  Pa. 

"A  Case  of  Special  Mental  Pre- 
cocity  with  Early  DegeneratioiL" 
Dr.  A.  C.  Rogers,  Faribault,  Mina 

"Some  Suggestions  on  the  Patfaoi- 
ogy  and  Treatment  of  Epilep^." 
Dr.  Chas.  G.  Hill,  Baltimore,  Md. 

*'  Is  It  Advisable  to  Care  for  Epi- 
leptics in  Institutions  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded?"  Dr.  F.  W.  Keating. 
Owings  Mills. 

"  A  Visit  to  Some  European  In- 
stitutions.'* Dr.  W.  E.  Femald. 
Waverly,  Mass. 

Report  of  Committee  on  **  Scheme 
for  Psychological  Investigation  o( 
the  Feeble-Minded."  A.  R.  T.  Wyiic, 
Chairman,  Faribault,  Minn. 

New  officers  were  chosen  as  fol- 
lows: President,  Dr.  F.  W.  Ken- 
tray,  of  Maryland;  Vice-President 
Dr.  J.  Moorhead  Murdoch,  of  Pcnn- 
sylvania;  Secretary  and  Treasure. 
Dr.    A.  C.   Rogers,    of   Minnesota; 
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Program  Committee,  the  President, 
Secretary  and  Mr.  E.  N.  Johnstone, 
of  Vineland,  N.  J. 

THE  INSANE. 

Recently  in  several  alms- 
AimthouMt.  houses  in  Massachusetts, 
several  tragedies  have 
occurred  among  pauper  insane, which 
has  arisen  from  the  practice  of  allow- 
ing patients  to  mingle  together  and 
to  care  for  each  other.  At  the 
Lowell  Poor  Farm  one  patient  had 
his  throat  cut  by  another;  later,  a 
patient  was  scalded  by  another  and 
died.  At  the  Worcester  Poor-House 
an  insane  patient  died  from  injuries 
received  in  a  struggle  with  another. 
This  fact,  in  connection  with  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Transcript^  which  re- 
views the  intelligent  and  progressive 
care  of  the  state's  defectives,  shows 
plainly  that  Massachusetts  has  still 
much  to  accomplish  with  regard  to 
her  care  of  the  insane.  The  public 
record  of  the  commonwealth  does 
not  show  that  the  public  interest  in 
this  question  has  been  able  thus  far 
to  establish  a  desirable  state  of 
things,  and  much  has  yet  to  be  ac- 
complished in  the  way  of  providing 
suitable  accommodations  and  care 
for  the  insane  now  maintained  in 
almshouses.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  tragedies  will  awaken  a  senti- 
ment that  will  remedy  the  existing 
^evils. 

The  Legislature  has  ap- 
PwSJITvJirit.  propriated  funds  for  a  fe- 
male     infirmary    at    the 
state  hospital  at  Danville,  for  250  of 
the  infirm  women,  and  also  for  en- 
larging the  kitchen  facilities.      It  is 
a    pleasure   to   note   such   a  move- 
ment in    Pennsylvania  where   their 
former  excellent  record  was  stained 
a  few  years  since  by  the  establish- 
ment of  almshouse  care  for  the  in- 
sane. 
Miniiftfou   The  Legislature  of  Minne- 
Okaritiet.    gQ^^  has  made  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  inmates  of  its  benevo- 


lent institutions  during  the  past 
year,  and  shows  the  progressive 
tendencies  of  that  state,  both  in 
asylums  and  schools.  Appropria- 
tions were  made  to  increase  the 
capacity  by  cottages  at  the  Anoka 
and  Hastings  asylums  for  200  each. 
The  institution  for  the  imbeciles  at 
Faribault  is  to  be  increased  for  200 
patients — that  number  are  now  on 
the  waiting  list.  A  new  cottage  is 
to  be  built  at  Fergus  Falls  asylum, 
and  a  girls  department  is  to  be 
erected  at  Red  Wing  training  school 
so  as  to  separate  the  sexes. 

Minnesota  seems  to  have 
HMpitl?"  ^aken  the  lead  in  estab- 
lishing a  detention  hos- 
pital for  doubtful  cases  of  insanity. 
This  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
a  receiving  hospital,  taking  all  the 
alleged  cases  of  insanity  previous  to 
their  certification.  It  is  truly  a 
psychopathic  hospital,  because  the 
doubtful  cases,  usually,  are  cases  of 
great  clinical  interest  and  requiring 
careful  observation  and  treatment. 
We  are  pleased  to  note  this  pro- 
gressive step. 

Taxing       "^^^  question  of  the  as- 

CharitaSia     sessment  of  the  Hartford 

inttitutiont.    Retreat  for  the  Insane  is 

now  being  considered  in  Connecti- 
cut. This  institution  it  appears,  has 
heretofore  been  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion, on  the  ground  of  its  being  a 
charitable  institution,  maintained 
for  profit,  and  therefore  should  be 
taxed  on  a  commercial  basis.  This 
is  a  question  of  very  wide  interest 
and  applies  to  a  number  of  institu- 
tions in  this  country,  such  as  Bloom- 
ingdale  Asylum  in  New  York,  the 
McLean  Hospital  at  Waverley,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  at  Phila- 
delphia, all  of  which  enter  into  com- 
petition with  the  Hartford  Retreat. 
In  opposition,  it  is  maintained  that 
these  institutions  all  contribute  to 
the  care  of  the  indigent  by  endow- 
ments for  free  beds,  and,  as  a  matter 
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of  fact,  expend  all  the  income  in 
maintaining  the  institution.  It 
seems  there  should  be  a  distinction 
between  hospitals  making  a  profit 
and  declaring  a  dividend,  and  those 
which  spend  their  entire  income  in 
maintenance. 

The  pathological  element, 

Midiigan.  ^"^  *^^  executive  officers 
of  the  present  state  hos- 
pitals in  Michigan,  seem  to  be  at 
loggerheads  upon  the  question  of  a 
new  institution  to  be  established  in 
connection  with  the  University  at 
Ann  Arbor  for  the  treatfuent  of  the 
insane.  The  representatives  of  the 
state  hospitals  oppose  the  bill  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  a  reflection  on  their 
ability  to  cure  insanity.  The  Dean 
of  the  University  claims  that  such 
an  institution  is  required  to  properly 
investigate  the  causes  and  pathology 
of  insanity. 

The  recent  perfection  of 

^n'^indiaiia!  i'^sane  asylum  administra- 
tion is  shown  by  the  fire 
in  the  Central  Hospital  at  Mount 
Jackson,  Indiana.  A  few  years  since, 
this  fire,  which  occurred  under  em- 
barrassing circumstances,  would  have 
proved  a  holocaust,  but  under  the 
present  executive  care  and  disci- 
pline, no  lives  were  lost  and  the 
fire  was  subdued  within  an  hour. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  drilling 
of  the  hospital  force  for  such  emerg- 
encies and  the  presence  of  proper 
apparatus.  We  believe  that  this  is 
quite  generally  true  in  state  hospi- 
tals throughout  the  states. 

The  Legislature  of  Arkan- 
sas has  determined  to 
build  a  branch  institution  for  the 
insane,  which  has  been  very  much 
needed.  A  bill  appropriating  $100,- 
■  000,  and  also  designating  the  loca- 
tion, which  is  Batesville,  for  what 
the  bill  terms  the  "insane  asylum 
annex,"  has  been  favorably  reported 
and  will  undoubtedly  become  a  law. 


Arkansas. 


Although  it  is  termed  an  **  annex," 
it  is  practically  a  separate  institu- 
tion and  will  have  a  distinct  organi- 
zation. Arkansas  has  much  needed 
another  asylum. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the 

wart's'TsMld.  department  for  men  at 
the  Manhattan  State  Hos> 
pital  has  lately  had  the  revolting 
charge  of  abuse  of  an  insane  patient,, 
resulting  in  death,  so  well  estab- 
lished. It  is  a  reminder  of  the  old 
municipal  condition  of  affairs,  and 
when  it  is  taken  into  account  that 
the  old  staff  has  been  continued  by 
the  Board  of  Managers  it  is  not  such 
a  great  surprise  that  such  things 
should  occasionally  occur.  The 
state  will  find  it  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  take  the  old  material  and 
reform  it  unless  there  is  a  new  execu- 
tive spirit  injected  into  it. 

suta  ^^^  perplexing  question 
Patkaioflieai  of  the  State  Institute  has 
at  last  been  settled  by  the 
removal  of  the  director,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  press,  by  the  subsequent 
resignation  of  the  entire  staff.  This 
we  learn,  however,  is  not  true,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  staff  officers 
have  withdrawn  their  resignations. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  jio  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  continuance 
of  the  work,  the  State  Commission 
in  Lunacy  holding  that,  under  the 
limitations  which  surround  the  ap- 
propriation, it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
cure a  place  for  its  establishment. 

To  THE  Editor  of  Charities  : 

Sir:    From  the  reports  ia 

PaviHoiT.  ^^^  daily  press  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  project  of 
transferring  the  Bellevue  Pavilion 
for  the  reception  of  the  insane,  from 
municipal  to  state  control,  is  likely 
to  be  consummated  in  the  near 
future  with  the  approval  of  both 
city  and  state  authorities.  This  act 
should  be  deplored  and  resisted  by 
all   who  have  the  interests   of   the 
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insane  at  Heart,  as  well  as  the  pres- 
ervation of  that  great  principle  es- 
tablished after  the  hard  fought  and 
historic  effort  for  the  '*  State  Care 
of  the  Insane."  The  very  founda- 
tion of  that  principle  is  that  all  the 
insane,  who  are  legally  and  technic- 
.  ally  insane,  are  the  wards  of  the 
state.  A  great  line  of  demarcation 
separates  the  alleged  and  the  certi- 
fied insane.  On  one  side  the  state 
is  neither  sponsor  nor  guardian,  and 
on  the  other  all  authority  is  vested 
in  the  state,  and  the  state  only. 
This  has  been  the  protective  feature, 
for  it  has  laid  a  restraining  hand  on 
all  local  efforts  to  control  the  care 
of  the  insane,  while  it  has  made 
local  officers  responsible  for  the 
early  declaration  and  certification  of 
the  alleged  or  suspected  insane.  It 
has  thus  kept  an  interest  alive  in 
local  authorities  by  making  them 
participants  in  the  process  of  attend- 
ing  to  the  proper  commitment  and 
transfer  to  the  state  authorities, 
while  it  has  deprived  them  of  any 
voice  in  their  care  or  treatment. 
The  transfer  of  Bellevue  will  relieve 
the  city  of  any  responsibility  or  in- 
terest, and  will  destroy  all  division 
lines  which  have  heretofore  been 
such  a  potent  help  in  bringing  the 
local  authorities  to  a  realization  of 
their  duties  and  responsibilities. 
It  will  'be  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  state  care.  If  this  great 
error  is  committed,  there  will  not 
be  a  county  in  the  state  which 
will  not  clamor  for  the  same  relief, 
and  if  they  do  not  get  it,  will  de- 
mand legislation  (and  obtain  it), 
which  will  give  them  some  privi- 
leges in  the  care  of  the  insane,  which 
will  mean  in  a  short  time  the  **  mixed 
system"  or  no  system,  or  in  other 
words,  the  conditions  which  existed 
previous  to  the  State  Care  act. 
And  equitably  they  should  have  it. 
Why  should  New  York  City  be  made 
an  exception?  Why  should  the 
state  relieve  it  of  burdens  which  are 


borne  by  other  counties?  Surely, 
it  is  a  shortsighted  policy  which 
casts  down  the  bars  built  by  so 
much  toil  and  effort,  and  perfected 
by  such  painstaking  and  expert 
labor.  It  may  well  be  conceived 
that  the  city  will  welcome  this  trans- 
fer, as  it  relieves  it  of  a  large  ex- 
pense and  a  great  responsibility, 
which  has  been  shown  by  the  recent 
exposure  of  the  outrages  committed 
there.  But  because  city  officials 
fail  in  performing  their  duties  is  no 
valid  reason  why  they  should  be 
relieved  of  them  and  otherwise  re- 
warded. If  this  outlined  the  treat- 
ment of  misfeasance  generally,  it 
would  result  in  anarchy. 

It  is  probably  maintained  by  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  and 
others  interested  in  this  subject,  that 
this  transfer  will  ultimately  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  a  detention 
place  and  the  so-called  "  psycopathic 
hospital."  A  greater  error  could 
not  be  committed.  Any  psychia- 
trist who  will  lend  himself  to  this 
scheme,  shows  his  lack  of  practical 
experience.  It  is  also  proper  here 
to  protest  against  the  claim  made 
publicly  and  privately  that  the  psy- 
copathic hospital  is  a  recent  con- 
ception. Nearly  forty  years  ago, 
Dr.  Pliny  Earle  used  the  name  "  psy- 
copathic hospital,"  in  advocacy  of 
institutions  to  serve  precisely  the 
same  purpose  that  the  recent  efforts 
have  sought,  and  both  abroad  and 
here  there  has  since  that  time  been 
periodical  efforts  to  the  same  end. 
When  a  psycopathic  hospital  is  re- 
quired to  pass  through  its  wards  the 
class  of  cases]  committed  to  Belle- 
vue Pavilion — the  inebriate,  the  drug 
cases,  senile  dements  and  dotards, 
as  well  as  all  defective  classes  sus- 
pected of  insanity — the  scientific 
feature  of  the  hospital  will  be  over- 
shadowed by  the  penal,  and  the 
classification  of  the  degenerate  will 
become  its  ruling  purpose.  I  hope 
the  practical  officers  of  the  state  may 
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foresee  the  dangers  which  are  threat- 
ening their  present  perfect  system, 
and  not  lend  themselves  in  support 
of  a  sentiment  which  favors  so  im- 
practical a  scheme  as  the  transfer  of 
Bellevue  Pavilion  to  the  state. 


New  York,  May  27,  igqfi. 


P.  M.  Wise. 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  CHARIIY.' 

The  younger  Weller  has 

by**      told   us   that  the    great 

Mitt  Richmond  ^^^  jj^  letter-writing  is  to 

make  the  reader  "vish  there  was 
more."  Mr.  Devinc  has  achieved 
this  effect  in  his  new  book,  "The 
Practice  of  Charity,"  for  it  makes  at 
least  one  reader  feel  that  the  book 
should  ce  followed  at  once  by  an- 
other from  the  same  author.  We 
shall  cgntinue  to  heed  the  present 
volume,  however,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction to  its  successor.  We  need 
to  have  the  field  of  charity  so  clearly 
mapped  out  as  we  have  it  here ; 
we  need  to  have  its  place  defined  by 
one  who  has  so  just  an  understand- 
ing of  other  social  forces ;  we  need, 
above  all,  to  get  a  conception  of 
how  varied  are  the  wants  with  which 
the  charitable  are  confronted — wants 
differing  not  in  kind,  but  only  in 
degree,  from  our  own.  "  We  are  all 
in  varying  degrees  beneficiaries.  We 
may  all  be  benefactors." 

This  bringing  of  things  charitable 
out  of  musty  pigeon-holes,  and  set- 
ting them  before  us  in  their  simple 
and  human  relations,  is  a  distin- 
guishing note  of  the  book.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  well-worn  theme 
of  volunteer  service  in  charity. 
Between  the  sentimentalists,  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  charity  specialists 
on  the  other,  there  has  been  a  deal 
of  nonsense  written  about  it,  but 
Mr.  Devine   has  contrived  to  treat 


the  subject  in  a  fresh  and  sensible 
way.  He  shows  us  the  relation  of 
**  friendship  that  persists  through 
discouragement"  to  problems  of 
taste  and  thrift.  **  Organized 
schemes  .  .  .  are  excellent,  but 
they  do  not  perform  the  educa- 
tional work  which  belongs  to  the 
individual  worker  and  which 
will  come  from  the  results  of  his 
effort  or  not  at  all."  This  chapter 
and  the  one  on  professional  service 
are  admirable,  but  when  we  come 
to  the  discussion  of  methods  of 
treatment,  we  feel  the  need  of  much 
more  on  the  same  subject.  The 
last  quarter  of  the  book  suffers  from 
too  great  compression.  We  need  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  from  the 
same  hand  on  the  charitable  treat- 
ment of  families  in  which  a  widow 
has  children ;  in  which  the  mother 
is  lazy  or  vicious;  in  which  the 
father  is  the  same;  in  which  the 
able-bodied  head  is  without  work; 
in  which  the  breadwinner  is  sick; 
in  which  he  has  deserted  his  family, 
and  so  on  through  many  more  dis- 
astrous combinations. 

Why  has  it  never  occurred  to 
any  one  before  to  publish  a  clear 
digest  of  actual  family  records,  with 
suggestive  queries  attached  ?  Their 
usefulness  to  practical  workers  is 
obvious.  But  here  again,  we  need 
many  more,  selected  from  different 
cities  and  stated  in  greater  detail. 
Irrelevant  facts  always  creep  into 
real  records,  and  to  learn  to  sift 
them  out  is  an  important  part  of 
our  training. 

Whether  Mr.  Devine  gives  us 
number  two  or  not,  we  shall  make 
profitable  use  of  book  number  one^ 
and  shall  be  grateful  to  him  for 
taking  the  time  out  of  busy  days 
to  write  it.  Marv  E.  Richmoxd. 


*The  Practice  of  Charily:  Individual,  Associated,  and  Organized.  By  Edward  Thomas 
Devine,  general  secretary  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Cloth,  pp.  186.     New  York,  Lentilhon  &  Co.,  1901. 


THE   TWENTY- EIGHTH    NATIONAL   CONFERENCE    OF 

CHARITIES    AND    CORRECTION. 


The  National  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction,  which  convened 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  9-1 5,  was 
attended  by  more  than  six  hundred 
registered  delegates.  The  papers 
and  discussions  in  all  departments  of 
the  work  of  the  Conference  were 
interesting  and  profitable;  and  the 
Conference  as  a  whole  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  successful 
yet  held.  The  exceptionally  tntelli- 
gent  conception  of  the  function  of 
the  Conference  sbo«m  in  the  address 
of  welcome  delivered  by  Hon.  H.  B. 
F.  Macfarland,  president  of  the  Board 
of  CommissJoners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  the  election  of  the  Chinese 
minister  to  booorary  life  membership 
in  recogoitioa  of  his  ad^dre^^  at  the 
closing  sessftoo :  and  the  appotr.tm^mt 
of  a  committee  to  ccM^perate  with 
the  Census  Bureau  in  sec  jr:ng  %-jch 
modificatioo  of  tbe  lav  a%  » ^1,  ^ler^Jt 
tbecoIlcctioQ  of  stati^:c%  ->/  liint;^* 
and  correctacc^,  are  arr.'^r.^  zh^  ir.tv 
dents  of  tic  Coc:er*rxe  ■'.rtr./  oi 
special  rscatx.r. 

At  the  '^■j^cm  rj^  yti-*.  %r.  tr^t  J*^'.^ 
cipa]  acfreuerf  »*r*  ^^  t^t/i  v/ 
Rev.  5-  G-  Sc:  :-..  -J,  hf^  ?i.*  a-/l 
Mr.  Jac.t^  A-  r  .*,  ,c  :.^-»  Vv^ir. 
Dr.  5c::ita  va^tz  f-.  i^rr..,'--''* 
that  ez*,r'.'--n*r"   :.   *     ^"  •    *v«.   * 

as  aciv*T-: -14   fv   -:.',  *-.t^<it      i- 
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useful  citizen  of  New  York/*  ;ui/l 
the  audience  which  li^tcnM  to  \\\% 
vivid  word  pictures  of  tcni-rnrnt' 
house  life  recognize  the  approfiriatC' 
ness  of  this  dej^criplion. 

In  the  conference  wrrrnon,  K^v. 
George  Hodgen  tmctul  the  (ornifi^ 
of  the  Era  of  Compannion,  'Ihf 
heart  of  the  new  pro^jrcM  w;**  ^J/*' 
clared  to  be  the  rtu^miion  of  th'- 
individuaL  The  e^vmtial  thiri^  i*; 
friendship.  The  cbirf  tbirij^  th;»t 
can  be  accomp!i*hc/J  by  th*:  ^Ji^/-/^- 
Mons  of  the  Conference:  >*  th^  ^z'^fT' 
ment  of  friendship,  v/  th**  rrr^fi 
^hall  go  bii-ck  to  fM;ir  '>ro'<  ;r,  ;« 
more  Tratitrn^l  •priri*.  f/***;r^  •;,'',f 
heart*  into  it,  an^i  /if*'r,i;  *;/  •rfO*^ 
who  are  d/y»ri.  a%  J^*  ,t  ^  ^J  v/ 
gi'*;r#g  tr*^r,  a  fr^^r.'^  /  r,^r,/:. 

A%    »*r    tr.^  .    ^r;«  *     *;/^', 
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hardly  needed.  There  has  rarely 
been  a  better  illustration  of  the 
endeavors  of  friendly  visitors  than 
in  one  of  these  section  meetings, 
where  men  and  women  from  half  a 
dozen  cities  told  in  simple  terms 
their  every-day  experiences  among 
the  poof.  It  was  like  a  chapter  out 
of  the  •*  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "—the 
humor,  the  pathos,  the  unvarnished 
stories  of  success  or  failure.  The 
tale  of  each  was  common-place, 
homely  in  detail  and  unexciting  in 
event,  but  to  the  initiated  it  was 
most  helpful,  as  revealing  the  fact 
that  all  over  the  country  in  our 
great  cities  are  these  men  and 
women  who  are  bridging  the  , differ- 
ences between  themselves  and  their 
less  fortunate  fellows  with  genuine 
and  lasting  friendship,  which  shows 
Its  true  value  by  blessing  him  who 
gives  as  well  as  him  who  shares  in 
this  friendly  relation." 
Cart  of  FMbit. '^'^^  Committee  on  the 
^E^iV^tr^  Care  of  the  Feeble-Minded 
^  *^  **  and  Epileptic  reported  on 
Tuesday  morning.  The  chairman 
was  Dr.  William  A.  Polglase,  who 
has  charge  of  the  State  Home  for 
Epileptics,  at  Lapeer,  Mich.  The 
report  was  a  bright  and  interesting 
r^sum^  of  the  past  history  and 
present  condition  of  the  care  of 
these  defective  intellects,  especially 
the  idiots.  It  told  that  the  first 
efforts  for  their  care  began  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  that  schools 
of  the  present  elaborate  and  useful 
character  were  begun  only  fifty  years 
ago.  The  report  stated  that  the 
general  trend  of  opinion  is  toward 
better  and  more  thorough  training, 
more  permanent  care  and  better 
classification. 

The  next  paper  was  presented  by 
Miss  Bancroft,  of  the  Training  School 
for  the  Feeble-Minded,  Haddon- 
field,  N.  J.  It  was  a  thoughtful  and 
somewhat  technical  presentation  of 
a  scientific  classification  of  the  feeble- 
minded, based    upon    the   origin  or 


causes  of  the  defect.  Miss  Margaret 
Bancroft  claimed  that  every  idiotic 
or  feeble-minded  child  can  be  mate- 
rially benefited  by  proper  training ; 
that  if  the  keynote  to  the  child's 
psychic  individuality  can  be  dis- 
covered, then  with  proper,  loving, 
scientific  care,  he  may  be  developed 
to  his  fullest  possibility.  The  essay- 
ist suggested  that,  by  surrounding 
the  abnormal  child  with  companions 
who  are  normal,  he  may  be  rendered 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  normal.  The 
argument  for  the  small  private  train- 
ing  school,  as  opposed  to  the  vast 
state  institution,  with  its  numbers  of 
grades,  its  hundreds  of  scholars  of 
many  diverging  types,  was  clearly 
and  forcibly  stated.  It  was  further 
suggested  that  prevention  of  repro- 
duction was  absolutely  essential  to 
avoid  the  increase  of  degeneracy, 
and  that  this  can  be  done  properly 
and  humanely  by  the  asexualization 
of  the  present  number. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Rogers,  of 
Minnesota,  on  the  legal  restrictions 
of  marriage  of  the  unfit,  arguing,  for 
conservatism,  that  we  should  not  at- 
tempt too  much,  but  should  go  slow 
in  what  we  ask,  remembering  that 
legal  restrictions  usually  result  in 
increasing  immorality,  although  this 
danger  is  not  serious  enough  to 
obviate  the  other  benefits  of  care- 
ful restriction. 

The  debate  was  openedv  by  Dr. 
Wm.  P.  Spratling,  of  Sonyea,  N.  Y. 
He  argued  forcibly  for  the  complete 
and  perfect  classification  of  epilep- 
tics and  their  separation  from  all 
other  classes.  Dr.  Spratling  agreed 
with  Miss  Bancroft  in  the  possi- 
bility of  the  education,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  of  the  lowest  of  the 
mentally  defective. 

Mr.  Alexander  Johnson,  of  In- 
diana, reported  for  his  state  that 
the  law  governing  admissions  to  the 
Indiana  institution  had  just  been 
changed  so  as  to  allow  for  the 
reception  of  female  inmates  up   to 
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forty-five  years  of  age.  He  agreed 
that  the  advantages  of  perfect  classi- 
fication are  almost  inestimable.  The 
efifect  of  the  children  upon  each 
other  when  properly  classed  being 
almost  as  necessary  and  satisfactoiy 
as  with  normal  children.  Such  clas- 
sification is  only  possible  when  large 
numbers  are  brought  together  in 
one  institution*  or  when  defectives 
are  kept  at  a  very  high  expense  in 
very  small  groups.  Mr.  Johnson 
expressed  the  hope  that  all  epilep- 
tics would  eventually  be  taken  from 
the  schools  for  the  feeble-minded. 
He  strongly  reiterated  the  assertion 
often  made  at  these  conferences, 
viz.,  that  the  future  of  the  care  of 
the  degenerate  must  be  the  com- 
plete segregation  of  the  entire  class 
in  celibate  industrial  communities, 
where  all  that  are  capable  of  it  may 
be  made  to  earn  their  own  support. 
He  did  not  approve  of  putting 
degenerates  out  of  the  way,  nor  of 
uwscxing  them,  not  believing  that 
either  is  necessary,  but  insisted  that 
the  method  of  segregation  is.  with 
proper  management,  the  best,  and 
may  be  made  an  effectual  one. 

The  general  session,  Sat- 
''  urday  evening,  May  11, 
was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
**  Public  Policy  in  the  Care  of  the 
Insane.'*  The  subject  was  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  George  F.  Keene, 
superintendent  of  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  in  a 
historical  sketch  of  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  insane  up  to  the 
opening  of  the  twentieth  century. 
The  paper  emphasized  the  fact  that 
remedial  treatment  was  not  offered 
the  insane  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  that 
preventive  measures  promised  to  be 
the  evolution  of  the  present  century, 
when  the  new  science  of  psychiatry 
shall  become  more  developed  and 
the  psychopathic  hospital  becomes 
a  feature  of  every  large  centre  of 
population. 
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A  very  important  point  made  by  the 
doctor  was  with  regard  to  court 
commitments.  He  stated  the  case 
as  follows :  **  Public  arraignment 
in  a  court  of  justice  is  putting  the 
patient  on  a  level  with  and  often- 
times in  the  company  of  the  crimi- 
nal, thus  giving  the  taint  of  crime 
to  the  tincture  of  the  disease.'* 

After  this  introduction  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  superintendent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
Dr.  Alonso  B.  Richardson,  presented 
an  able  paper  on  the  subject,  **  What 
Should  Be  the  Legal  Requirements 
for  the  Commitment  of  Insane  Per- 
sons to  Hospitals  for  the  Proper 
Treatment  of  Their  Disease?"  He 
presented  the  most  cogent  reasons 
for  a  modification  of  present  methods, 
and  urged  a  uniformity  in  state  laws 
with  regard  to  insane  commitments. 
Some  of  the  points  of  his  paper 
might  well  be  quoted,  e,  g.  **  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  substitute 
will  ever  be  found  for  judicial  pro- 
cedure in  determining  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  insane.  The  in- 
sane person  is  a  sick  person.  The 
sole  reason  for  the  interference  of 
the  court  is  that  the  remedy  must 
often  be  applied  forcibly  and  against 

the  protest  of  the  patient 

The  sine  qua  non  of  .such  a  com- 
mitment should  be  skilled  and 
trustworthy  medical  investigation. 
.  .  .  .  A  personal  examination 
of  the  patient  in  the  presence  of  the 
court  should  seldom  be  necessarv. 
.  .  .  .  With  every  hospital  for 
the  treatment  of  insanity,  provision 
should  also  be  made  for  the  admis- 
sion  of  voluntary  patients  without 
any  judicial  procedure." 

On  Thursday,  May  14,  the  lead- 
ing feature  of  the  section  on  insanity 
was  a  scientific  paper  by  Prof.  W.  O. 
Atwater,  of  Wesleyan  University^ 
upon  the  **  Dietaries  of  Public  Insti- 
tutions with  Especial  Reference  to 
that  of  Insane  Hospitals."  This 
subject  was  treated  in  a  very  accu- 
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rate  and  interesting  manner  by  this 
well-known  scientist,  and  elicited 
the  closest  attention.  The  main 
thought  was  economy,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  of  food  sup- 
plied, and  in  prevention  of  waste  by 
the  employment  of  skilled  cooks 
who  had  been  trained  for  institution 
work.  The  researches  of  Professor 
Atwater  may  be  available  to  those 
interested  by  'Applying  to  the  Com- 
mission in  Lunacy  of  New  York,  or 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  printed 
copies  of  the  **  Nutrition  Series  of 
Investigations,"  made  by  him. 

^  The  report  of   the  Com- 

ofth*       mittee  on   the  Treatment 

Criminal     ^f  ^j^^  Criminal  was  writ- 

ten  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Charlton 
T.  Lewis.  It  called  attention  to  the 
revolution  which  is  taking  place  in 
the  method  of  dealing  with  criminals 
on  the  part  of  organized  society. 
The  primitive  and  traditional  im- 
pulse  to  inflict  wrong  has  been  ac- 
cepted in  social  and  legal  life  and 
made  the  basis  of  legislation  and  ad- 
tninistration.  It  has  been  carried 
very  far,  and  many  penal  codes  have 
been  formed  upon  the  theory  that  it 
is  possible  to  define  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, to  apportion  to  each  by 
name  its  relative  guilt  and  to  affix 
to  each  a  grade  of  punishment  ap- 
portioned to  its  guilt.  In  the  light 
of  social  science  our  penal  codes  are 
without  consistency  or  justification. 
The  positive  evils  of  the  system  of 
wholesale  imprisonment  were  point- 
ed out.  The  vast  majority  of  our 
prisons  are  but  schools  of  criminality. 
The  entire  subject  must  be  studied 
on  the  basis  of  recognized  principles 
of  social  science.  The  report  em- 
phasized the  principle  of  the  indeter- 
minate sentence,  the  probation  sys- 
tem, the  value  of  a  parole  law,  and 
the  importance  of  obtaining  wardens, 
officers,  and  employes  competent  in 
all  respects  for  their  work.  Taken 
together   the    principles    suggested 


constitute   a  new   system    of  pcu 
law,  and  are  destined    completely  i 
transform    the    method     by    wH.. 
society  at  large  deals  with  crime. 

The  report  was  ably  supported  b« 
that  veteran  prison  reformer.  Gr 
R.  Brinkerhoff,  of  Ohio:  Mr.  C  L 
Stonaker,  of  Colorado  ;  Mr.  War- 
F.  Spalding,  of  Massachusetts,  arc 
others.  No  dissenting^  voice  *  - 
raised  either  against  its  premises  r 
its  conclusions.  Mrs.  Emily  E 
Williamson,  of  New  Jersey.  spoVc 
of  the  growth  of  the  probation  sy- 
tem  in  that  state,  and  Mr.  Spaldin; 
of  the  success  of  the  law  in  Mas^i 
chusetts. 

Colonel  A.  B.  McHardy,  president 
of  the  Prison  Commission  of  Scot- 
land, described  some  of  the  feature* 
of  the  prison  system  of  that  countn. 
Arrests  for  all  other  oflTences  arc 
vastly  outnumbered  by  the  great 
host  of  arrests  for  drunkenness 
reaching  110,000  a  year  In  Scot- 
land there  is  an  army  of  about  fivt 
thousand  constables;  one  constable 
to  every  seven  citizens  in  the  toinis 
and  one  constable  to  every  twelve 
hundred  io  the  country.  In  pros- 
perous times  in  Scotland  there  art 
more  arrests  for  drunkenness  than 
when  times  are  bad.  Taking  oat 
the  **drunks,"  there  are  comparatively 
few  serious  offences  left. 

Major  Sylvester,  chief  of  police  of 
Washington,  proposed  sociological 
investigations  to  prove  whether  men 
should  receive  special  treatment  or 
whether  they  should  go  to  the 
penitentiary  or  jail. 

Mrs.  Alice  Lincoln,  of  Boston, 
urged  the  importance  of  state 
control.  It  is  one  of  the  evils  in 
our  states  that  the  large  prisons  arc 
controlled  by  the  state  and  the  small 
ones  by  the  county.  It  is  the  state 
which  imposes  the  laws  and  the 
penalty,  and  the  state  should  ad- 
minister the  penal  institutions. 

The  conclusions  of  the  session 
took  a  practical  form  in  a  resolution 
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expressing  the  earnest  hope  that  the 
new  prison  of  the  United  States, 
soon  to  be  opened  at  Atlanta,  will 
be  organized  on  reformatory  prin- 
ciples, and  that  its  warden  and 
officers  will  be  appointed  with  refer- 
ence wholly  to  character  and  fitness, 
and  not  with  reference  to  partisan 
considerations. 

In   the   absence    of    the 

n.tiV::iX:  chairman.  Mr.  E.  P. 
Wentworth,  superintend- 
ent of  the  State  Reform  School, 
Portland,  Me.,  of  the  section  on  Ju- 
venile Reformatories  and  Industrial 
Schools,  Mr.  L.  D.  Droke,  superin- 
tendent of  the  State  Reform  School, 
Booneville,  Mo.,  was  elected  chair- 
man, and  Mr.  F.  H.  Nibecker,  super- 
intendent  of  House  of  Refuge,  Glenn 
Mills,  Pa.,  was  elected  secretary. 

The  first  day*s  hour  was  occupied 
by  two  separate  sessions,  one  for 
the  male  superintendents  and  other 
gentlemen  interested  in  reformatory 
work,  and  the  other  for  the  female 
superintendents  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  work  for  girls. 

At  the  second  day's  session,  after 
some  discussion  concerning  the  ques- 
tion of  merging  the  two  committees 
having  to  do  with  delinquent  and 
dependent  children  in  a  single  sec 
tion,  which  project  was  not  adopted, 
the  question  of  the  mental  capacity 
of  juvenile  delinquents  was  taken 
up.  The  paper  upon  the  subject 
was  read  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Nibecker. 
The  careful  review  of  a  hundred  con- 
secutive commitments  brought  out 
the  fact  that  in  school  attamments 
eight  per  cent  came  up  to  the  normal 
standard  of  public  school  require- 
ments, when  committed,  but  an  in- 
vestigation made  a  year  later  showed 
that  forty-one  per  cent  of  the  same 
children  had  attained  normal  school 
standing.  This  was  considered  a 
fair  average  of  the  mental  capacity 
of  those  committed  to  institutions 
of  this  kind,  when  measured  by 
public  school  requirements.     When 


the  same  pupils  were  examined  per- 
sonally, and  when  their  mental  ca- 
pacity was  tested  in  different  ways, 
it  appeared  that  thirty-eight  per  cent 
were  of  normal  mental  condition. 
When  considered  with  reference  to 
their  previous  home  discipline,  and 
the  kinds  of  homes  from  which  they 
came,  in  the  light  of  their  character, 
whether  susceptible  or  non-suscep- 
tible to  normal  influence,  forty  per 
cent  were  shown  to  be  of  normal 
capacity,  so  that  the  conclusion 
reached  was  that  about  forty  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  investigated  were 
really  of  normal  mental  capacity. 
The  subject  was  further  discussed 
by  Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Sickles,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Industrial  Home  for 
Girls,  Adrian,  Mich.,  Dr.  Bruce, 
superintendent  of  the  New  York 
Juvenile  Asylum,  and  Mr.  Chapin, 
superintendent  of  the  Lyman  School 
for  Boys. 

An  afternoon  session  was  held 
at  which  Mrs.  Ophelia  L.  Amigh, 
superintendent  of  the  State  Home 
for  Juvenile  Female  Offenders, 
Geneva,  111.,  read  a  paper  on  **Alco- 
hol  as  a  Cause  of  Degeneracy,**  which 
while  not  warranting  anything  like 
definite  conclusions  in  the  case, 
nevertheless  led  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  discussion. 

On  Monday  a  joint  session  of  the 
two  sections  dealing  with  juveniles 
was  held.  At  this  meeting  Mr. 
Thomas  M.  Osborne,  president  of 
the  George  Junior  Republic,  read  a 
paper  upon  the  work  of  the  Re- 
public. Among  other  things  Mr. 
Osborne  said :  "  It  is  the  citizen 
who  works  well,  who  is  economical 
and  thoughtful  that  secures  the  best 
rooms,  the  best  meals,  that  serves  as 
legislator  or  judge,  that  is  respected 
alike  by  citizens ^and  visitors.  The 
first  great  lesson  learned  is  that  of 
the  necessity  and  dignity  of  labor.** 
He  continued  :  **  Even  more  quickly 
than  he  has  learned  his  first  great 
lesson,  there  comes  to  the  citizen  a 
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respect  for  the  law,  not  fear  nor 
blind  obedience  to  law*s  miandates, 
but  an  open,  frank  acceptance  and 
understanding  of  its  nature,  its 
meaning  and  its  importance.  The 
third  great  lesson  of  the  Republic  is 
of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship.  We  find  on  every  hand 
a  moral  and  mental  expansion  which 
is  as  surprising  as  it  is  delightful  to 
behold.  We  nave  found  it  possible 
to  take  a  rather  more  tender  view  of 
youthful  so-called  criminals.  Would 
it  not  be  better  if  many  of  our  edu- 
cational institutions  were  places  of 
less  rigid  discipline,  and  had  in  them 
the  possibilities  of  a  natural  human 
development  for  the  immature 
human  being  for  whom  they  exist? 
Is  there  not  in  this  Republic  some- 
thing vital  in  the  direction  of  all 
education  for  all  children?** 

At  the  same  meeting  Mrs.  Julia 
E.  Work,  superintendent  of  the 
Julia  E.  Work  Training  School, 
Plymouth,  Ind.,  read  a  paper  on 
**  How  Far  Self-Government  May  Be 
Applied  in  the  Children's  Home  or 
Industrial  School."  Mrs.  Work  said, 
"The  punitive  factor  in  child-training 
must  not  be  abolished.  If  all  dis- 
ciplinary measures  are  abolished  in 
the  rearing  and  education  of  children, 
government  will  soon  become  a 
farce,  for  behind  all  government  is 
respect  for  authority.  Shall  the  de- 
pendent children,  generally  the  off- 
spring of  shiftlessness  and  lawless- 
ness be  left  to  the  leadership  of 
self-chosen  members  of  their  own 
fraternity,  or  shall  the  training  of 
future  citizens  be  given  to  God- 
fearing, sober-minded,  law-abiding 
men  and  women  of  vears  and  ex- 
perience  enough  to  lead  their  help- 
less, and  often  wayward,  charges 
along  safe  paths  to  true  manhood 
and  womanhood?  Let  us  add  to 
the  daily  regime  proper  clothes, 
regular  hours  of  sleep,  varied  in- 
terests to  occupy  mind  and  body, 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  laugh  and 


be  glad,  and,  lastly,  good  old- 
fashioned  discipline,  the  kind  our 
mothers  used  to  employ  whenever 
the  system  seems  to  require  it." 

Mr.  Chapin,  superintendent  of  the 
Lyman  School  for  Boys,  Westboro, 
Mass.,  read  a  short  paper  detailing 
some  experience  of  his  own  in  try- 
ing to  adopt  the  methods  of  the 
George  Junior  Republic  to  some 
families  in  his  institution,  acknowl- 
edging, however,  that  the  success 
had  been  rather  indifferent. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Bradley,  superin- 
tendent  of  Farm  School,  Thomp- 
son's Island,  Boston,  spoke  upon  the 
same  subject,  detailing  some  work 
that  had  been  done  at  the  school 
which  he  represents  for  many  years, 
indeed,  long  before  the  George 
Junior  Republic  was  organized. 

On  Tuesday  the  time  of  the  sec- 
tion meeting  was  taken  up  with  the 
consideration  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  C. 
Dewey  Hilles,  superintendent  of 
Boys*  Industrial  School,  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  upon  **  Expansion  as  Applied 
to  Juvenile  Reformatories.**  The 
paper  dealt  with  the  development 
of  the  reform  school  from  its  first 
beginnings  up  to  its  present  highly 
organized  and  efficient  standard, 
and  proposed  a  school  of  similar 
character,  but  separate  from  exist- 
ing institutions,  where  those  pupils 
might  be  placed,  who  proved  them- 
selves to  be  incorrigible  under  the 
very  beneficent  rule  of  schools  as 
they  are  now  conducted.  The  last 
session  of  the  section  was  held  on 
Wednesday  morning,  and  was  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Ira  Otterson,  super- 
intendent of  State  Home  for  Boys, 
Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

Dtttit.toand  At  the  general  session 
NHitct»d  devoted  to  this  subject, 
Chiidrtn.  Chairman  Amos  W.  But- 
ler presented  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. In  this  he  presented  a  con- 
densed review  of  the  progress  of 
child-saving  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, stated   the  present  conditions. 
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noted  the  trend  of  public  opinion 
on  the  subject,  and  predicted  that 
this,  the  twentieth  century,  would 
be  the  children's  century. 

The  report  was  followed  by  Prof. 
Chas.  R.  Henderson,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  in  a  compre- 
hensive address  on  **  A  Neglected 
Child  in  a  Neglected  Community." 
In  this,  he  outlined  the  slum  problem 
and  indicated  that,  in  his  opinio.n, 
the  solution  must  come  from  within. 
•*  None  can  cure  the  slum,  save  those 
who  live  there ;  **  hence  it  is  a  gigan- 
tic wrong  to  neglect  the  community 
where  children  are  literally  soul 
starved.  More  playgrounds  and 
better  school  privileges  must  be 
provided. 

Mr.  Homer  Folks  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Ernest  Bicknell  of  Chicago, 
took  part  in  the  short  general  dis- 
cussion that  followed. 

In  the  first  regular  section  meet- 
ing, the  plan  of  caring  for  neglected 
and  ill-treated  children  by  boards  of 
children's  guardians  was  discussed. 
Mr.  John  W.  Douglass,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  plan  used  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  outlined  the 
work  there.  The  New  Jersey,  or 
state  plan,  was  described  by  Mr. 
Hugh  F.  Fox,  a  member  of  thj^t 
state's  Board.  The  county  plan,  as 
practiced  in  Indiana,  was  described 
by  Mr.  Evans  Woolen,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Board  at  Indianapolis. 
The  origin  of  boards  of  children's 
guardians  was  stated  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Johnson,  of  Indiana.  The 
special  advantage  of  such  a  method, 
as  seemed  to  be  the  sentiment  of 
the  meeting,  is  that  it  furnishes  the 
court  a  special  instrument  for  fer- 
reting out  cases  of  neglect  and 
rescuing  them,  and  also  a  guardian 
to  protect  the  children  after  being 
so  rescued.  Further,  the  Board  acts 
as  a  powerful  factor  in  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  home  life  in  the  original 
home  of  the  child.  All  agreed  that 
the    rapid    restoration    of    children 


coming  under  the  Board's  care  to 
family  life  was  most  desirable. 

In  the  second  section  meeting, 
the  care  of  destitute  and  neglected 
children  with  and  without  state 
supervision  was  discussed.  State 
supervision  with  an  institution 
under  state  control  for  the  tem- 
porary care  of  the  children,  with  a 
rapid  transfer  to  family  homes  and 
subsequent  supervision,  was  dis- 
cussed by  Hon.  C.  D.  Randall,  a 
representative  of  the  Michigan  sys- 
tem. State  supervision  where  the 
state  neither  owns  nor  controls  a 
place  for  temporary  maintenance, 
but  supervises  all  such  places  and 
also  the  placing  in  family  homes 
and  subsequent  supervision,  was 
presented  by  Hon.  Thos.  E.  Ellison, 
a  representative  of  the  Indiana  plan. 
The  care  of  such  children  without 
any  state  supervision  was  outlined 
by  Secretary  Jos.  P.  Byers,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Ohio  plan.  In  the 
subsequent  discussion,  while  all  ap- 
peared to  agree  that  supervision  by 
the  state  was  advisable,  the  dis- 
cussion took  rather  the  line  of  the 
old  topic,  the  Institution  vs.  the 
Family  Home. 

The  report  of  the  Com- 
ConcVnino  mittee  on  Legislation  Con- 
ciMritiM.  cerning  Charities  '  was 
presented  by  the  author,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  Prof.  Wil- 
liam W.  Folwell,  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  at  the  general  session 
held  on  Saturday  morning.  May  1 1 . 

It  was,  in  substance,  an  earnest 
and  logical  plea  for  the  establish- 
ment by  the  National  Government 
of  a  bureau  of  charities  and  correc- 
tion for  the  collection,  arrangement 
and  distribution  of  statistical  and 
other  useful  information,  primarily 
with  relation  to  the  work  and  prog- 
ress of  the  charitable  and  correc- 
tional institutions  of  the  United 
States.  The  plan,  as  outlined  by 
Professor  Folwell,  propo-^cd  no  ad- 
ministrative  interference    wth   the 
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work  of  like  nature  carried  on  by 
the  several  states,  through  boards 
of  charities  or  otherwise,  although, 
doubtless,  if  carried  into  effect,  an 
attempt  would  very  properly  be 
made  to  secure  the  collection  of  cer- 
tain uniform  statistics  of  a  more  or 
less  general  character,  in  or  through 
the  states,  such  as  are  not  now 
readily  obtainable  from  any  source. 

As  precedents  for  the  formation 
of  such  a  bureau,  the  report  in- 
stanced the  establishment  by  the 
National  Government  of  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  Labor, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Education — the 
latter  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior— and  argued  that  the  great 
course  of  philanthropy  in  this  coun- 
try called  for  like  consideration. 

The  report  was  discussed  at  con- 
siderable length  by  Dr.  Frederick  H. 
Wines,  assistant  director  of  the  U.  S. 
Census,  and  formerly  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  State  Commissioners 
of  Public  Charities  of  Illinois,  who 
favored  the  establishment  of  the 
Bureau  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  suggested  that  it  might 
very  properly  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Census  Bureau,  if  that  were  con- 
tinued as  a  permanent  organization 
as  proposed. 

Dr.  Wines  also  offered  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  would  be  well  if  the 
Conference  itself  could  be  sufficiently 
endowed  by  one  or  more  philan- 
thropic persons,  whereby  it  might  be 
enabled  to  carry  on,  in  part  at  least, 
the  work  outlined  for  the  proposed 
Bureau. 

Messrs.  Robert  Treat  Paine  of 
Boston,  Homer  Folks  of  New  York, 
and  Ernest  Bicknell  of  Chicago,  also 
participated  in  the  discussion  and 
advocated  the  establishment  of  the 
Bureau,  pointing  out  from  their  re- 
spective view  points,  the  various  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  plan. 

The  plan  proposed  appeared  to  be 
favorably  received  by  the  members 
of  the   Conference,  although    some 


expressed  the  fear  that  it  might  lead 
to  too  great  concentration  of  power 
over  the  charitable  and  correctional 
work  of  the  states,  in  the  hands  of 
the  National  Government. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  later, 
calling  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  secure  the  establishment 
of  a  national  bureau  of  charities 
and  correction.  The  Committee  on 
Resolutions  at  a  subsequent  session 
reported  a  somewhat  vague  substi- 
tute authorizing  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  consider  any  plan 
for  collecting  and  publishing  statis- 
tics and  information,  thus  opening 
the  way  to  a  possible  endorsement 
by  the.  Conference  of  a  plan  which 
had  been  urged  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  laboratory  of  psychopa- 
thic research  in  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. This  plan  of  giving  carte 
blanche  to  a  committee  not  as  yet 
appointed  did  not  meet  with  favor, 
and  when  Dr.  Wines  presented  a 
formal  invitation  from  the  Director 
of  the  Census  for  the  Conference  to 
co-operate  with  the  Director  in  se- 
curing a  modification  of  the  law  to 
permit  the  Census  Bureau  to  collect 
statistics  in  regard  to  criminals  and 
dependents,  this  proposition  was 
formally  accepted  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  for  this  purpose,  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  John  M.  Glenn  and 
Mr.  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  of  Balti- 
more.  Gen.  RoeHff  Brinkcrhoff,  of 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  Mr.  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  of  Boston,  Mr.  William  R. 
Stewart,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Hugh 
F.  Fox,  of  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

While  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Conference  did  not  take  definite  ac- 
tion in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
report  of  its  committee,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  action  which  was 
taken  may  somewhat  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  current  census  in  the 
field  of  charities  and  corrections.  One 
of  the  most  useful  developments  in 
this  field  would  be  the  publication 
of  a  national  directory  of  charitable, 
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reformatory  and  penal  institutions. 
The  establishment  of  a  bureau  of 
charities  and  correctipns,  analogous 
to  those  of  education  and  labor, 
should  receive  further  attention,  and 
in  our  opinion  is  eminently  worthy 
of  favorable  action  by  the  Conference, 
notwithstanding  its  traditional  policy 
of  refraininj^  from  declarations  of 
policy.  In  fact,  such  action  would 
not  be  inconsistent  with  this  tradi- 
tional policy,  as  the  bureau  should 
not  engage  in  the  propagation  of 
particular  policies,  but  should  instead 
do  the  kind  of  work  which  is  outlined 
in  Professor  Folwell's  report. 

This  committee  was  a  new 

OlvltlOMofWork  .1  t  '   .  r 

Bttwttn Public  one  m  the  history  of 
'charHUt?  theConference.  Although 
a  number  of  the  questions 
properly  coming  under  its  consider- 
ation have  been  discussed  in  the 
former  meetings  of  the  Conference 
they  never  had  been  grouped  under 
this  title.  The  question  as  to  the 
advisability  of  various  types  of  state 
boards  has  received  considerable  at- 
tention, the  question  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  should  determine  the 
division  between  the  kinds  of  work 
to  be  undertaken  by  either  class  of 
agency  has  received  little  attention, 
while  that  as  to  the  proper  financial 
relations  of  the  public  treasury  and 
private  charities  has  never  been  the 
subject  of  a  former  report  or  paper 
in  the  National  Conference. 

The  second  and  third  of  these 
questions  were  made  respectively  the 
subjects  of  the  section  meetings  and 
of  the  general  meeting  held  under 
the  direction  of  the  committee. 

At  the  section  meeting  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Francis  H.  McLean,  describing 
the  situation  in  Montreal,  where  all 
public  relief  is  substantially  lacking, 
opened  up  a  broad  question  as  to 
the  proper  limits  of  public  charity. 
In  the  paper,  and  the  discussion 
which  followed,  it  was  strongly 
brought  out  that  where  private 
charity  has  the  whole   task,  it  cares 


most  fully  for  the  classes  appealing 
most  directly  to  the  sympathies,  as 
children  and  the  acute  sick,  while 
leaving  the  less  attractive  classes, 
the  infirm  poor,  the  feeble-minded, 
etc.,  with  inadequate  care.  Private 
effort,  it  was  argued,  is  insufficient 
to  deal  with  the  whole  problem,  a 
public  almshouse  at  the  very  least, 
being  an  essential  institution.  It 
was  shown  that  private  outdoor  re- 
lief, as  in  Montreal,  could  degener- 
ate into  routine  methods  just  as 
public  outdoor  relief  does  elsewhere. 
Moreover,  the  absence  of  any  public 
instituition  as  a  final  refuge  for  ex- 
treme distress  was  said  to  demoralize 
individual  charity  by  depriving  it  of 
the  courage  to  refuse  to  withhold 
relief. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  paper  it 
was  made  evident  the  very  wide  vari- 
ety of  methods  pursued  in  the  differ- 
ent cities  and  communities  of  the 
Umted  States.  In  the  attempt  to  find 
a  prfnciple  according  to  which  a  line 
may  be  drawn  between  public  and 
private  charity,  several  suggestions 
were  thrown  out.  It  was  argued  by 
one  that  private  charity  ts  the  ideal 
at  all  times,  and  that  the  public 
should  only  come  in  where  individual 
or  private  effort  is  inadequate.  Again 
it  was  suggested  that  the  public  in- 
stitutions should  be  for  those  whose 
dependency  was  not  a  matter  of 
choice  as,  for  example,  the  insane, 
the  feeble-minded,  and  the  sick, 
while  private  charity  should  deal 
with  recurrent  cases  where  there  is  a 
wider  range  of  choice  on  the  part  of 
the  applicant.  Finally,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  public  charity  should 
deal  with  all  instances  where  control 
of  the  person  was  necessary,  while 
private  charity  should  dispense  re- 
lief wherever  the  liberty  of  the  in- 
dividual was  not  limited. 

At  the  general  meeting  the  sub- 
ject of  subsidies  from  the  public 
treasury,  whether  state,  city,  or 
nation,  to  private  charity  was  con- 
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sidered.  Prof.  Frank  A.  Fetter, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  sub- 
mitted a  report  based  on  an  exten- 
sive correspondence  and  the  exam- 
ination of  many  public  reports,  show- 
ing the  extent  to  which  subsidies 
were  granted  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  was  shown  that  the  prac- 
tice was  widely  prevalent  and  as- 
sumed a  large  number  of  forms.  The 
most  notable  cases  were  California, 
with  its  grant  of  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars  bi-annually  to  orphan 
asylums,  and  a  group  of  the  middle 
eastern  states,  including  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  District  of 
Columbia  and  Delaware.  The  com- 
mittee found  that  in  every  instance 
subsidies  had  been  introduced  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  and  that  the 
advantages  apparent  at  the  outset 
were  offset  by  numerous  difficulties 
and  complications  sure  to  arise  as 
the  policy  developed.  The  general 
conclusion  was  stated  that  the  sub- 
sidy plan  is  never  to  be  entered 
upon  from  choice  and  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  complete  separation 
from  private  charity  should  be  the 
ideal  sought. 

Following  the  report,  Comptroller 
Bird  S.  Coler  addressed  the  confer- 
ence on  the  "  Subsidy  Problem  "  in 
New  York  City.  He  pointed  out 
the  peculiar  difficulties  which  New 
York,  as  the  receiving  port  of  the 
great  majority  of  foreign  immigrants, 
has  to  meet.  The  subsidy  system, 
particularly  as  regards  the  institu- 
tions dealing  with  children  and  the 
hospitals,  was  the  effort  to  deal 
with  these  great  problems.  Loose 
methods  of  aiding  private  institu- 
tions had  through  a  series  of  years 
grown  up,  and  three  years  ago 
measures  were  taken  to  introduce 
the  methods  of  specific  payment  for 
specific  services.  Mr.  Coler  argued, 
as  against  the  definition  adopted  by 
the  committee,  that  this  specific  form 
of  payment  should  not  be  considered 


a  subsidy.  He  condemned  the  many 
abuses  arising  where  public  aid  was 
granted  in  any  form  to  private  chari- 
table societies,  but  defended  the 
present  system  of  institutions  for 
the  care  of  destitute  children.  In 
general,  he  argued  for  the  stricter 
control  of  private  agencies  receiving 
public  money. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed 
and  was  taken  part  in  by  a  number 
of  speakers,  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  meeting  was  strongly  in  sup- 
port of  the  position  taken  by  a 
majority  of  the  committee  in  the 
report.  It  was  agreed  by  all  that 
the  loose  methods  followed  in  a 
number  of  states  and  cities  was 
objectionable.  The  strongest  dis- 
sent from  the  prevailing  view  was 
expressed  in  reference  to  institutions 
for  children,  the  ground  being  taken 
that  the  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion of  children  require  that  they 
be  dealt  with  in  an  exceptional  way 
in  institutions  managed  by  private 
benevolence,  but  assisted  in  their 
work  by  payments  of  public  money 
for  the  public  service  rendered. 
This  view  was  urged  with  special 
force  by  Rev.  D.  J.  McMahon, 
supervisor  of  Catholic  Charities  for 
the  Diocese  of  New  York. 

As  regards  the  general  results  of 
the  consideration  of  this  subject  at 
the  conference,  it  was  made  appar- 
ent that  many  charity  workers  are 
seeking  a  broad  principle  which  will 
determine  the  relations  of  public 
and  private  charities,  and  that  par- 
ticularly the  financial  aspects  of  the 
questions  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  practical  charity 
problems  with  which  a  large  num- 
ber of  communities  have  to  deal. 
While  the  discussion  at  this  Con- 
ference can  not  be  considered  as 
settling  either  of  these  questions, 
it  undoubtedly  has  helped  to  make 
them  clear,  and  thus  contributed  to 
their  ultimate  solution. 
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The  important  features  of  charity 
legislation  throughout  the  United 
States  during  the  past  year  will  be 
found  in  the  r^sum^  given  below. 
This  account  is  based  upon  the  **  Re- 
ports from  States  **  compiled  by  the 
Committee  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correction,  of 
which  Mr.  H.  H.  Hart  is  chairman, 
and  upon  supplemental  correspond- 
ence from  the  various  states  from 
which  reports  could  be  secured. 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  STATES. 

The  Massachusetts  Board 

•f'ciiaritttt!  ^^^  authorized  to  receive 
'  dependent  children  into 
its  custody  without  regard  to  the 
question  of  their  settlement,  on  the 
written  application  of  parent,  guard- 
ian, or  overseers  of  the  poor,  and 
the  courts  are  given  authority  to 
commit  dependent  as  well  as  neg- 
lected children  to  the  custody  of  the 
Board,  except  when  the  municipal 
authorities  intervene.  The  benefit 
of  state  care  and  oversight  is  thus 
secured  to  a  large  class  of  children. 
This  Board  was  given  power  to  pre- 
scribe the  form  in  which  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor  shall  keep  records 
of  paupers  wholly  supported,  per- 
sons relieved  or  partially  supported, 
and  of  travellers  and  vagrants  lodged 
at  the  expense  of  cities  and  towns ; 
and  to  prescribe  the  manner  of 
registering  inmates  of  state  and  city 
almshouses  by  the  masters  of  such 
almshouses.  A  bill  providing  for 
the  approval,  by  the  Board,  of  chari- 
table homes  for  children,  as  a  con- 
dition of  their  incorporation,  at  this 
time  seems  likely  to  be  passed.  A 
bill  was  rejected,  providing  for  the 
inspection  of  charitable  homes  and 
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institutions  by  the  Board,  though 
there  is  prospect  of  a  more  satisfac- 
tory result  in  the  near  future.  Ex- 
isting laws  in  the  state  now  require 
all  charitable  corporations  exempt 
from  taxation  to  make  such  annual 
reports  to  the  Board  as  it  may 
direct. 

The  New  Hampshire  Legislature 
appropriated  $2,000  for  a  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  from  outside  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Board.  A  second 
bill  provides  /or  the  return  annually, 
to  the  Board,  of  accurate  statistics 
of  all  outdoor  and  indoor  poor  relief 
given  by  either  town  or  county 
officers. 

In  New  Jersey,  a  bill  enabling  the 
county  Boards  of  Freeholders  to 
acquire  land  and  erect  buildings  for 
the  industrial  training  of  pauper 
children  was  defeated.  The  evident 
object  of  the  bill  was  to  legislate  the 
State  Board  of  Children's  Guardians 
out  of  existence,  and  to  enable  the 
Boards  of  Freeholders  to  put  up 
large  institutions  for  the  children 
under  their  control  without  state 
supervision. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  to  substitute  for 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  a  board 
consisting  of  one  salaried  official 
and  two  state  officers,  ex-officioy 
without  remuneration,  was  embodied 
in  a  bill,  but  failed  to  be  enacted. 
The  bill  encountered  the  organized 
opposition  of  the  important  charita- 
ble societies  and  institutions  of  New 
York  City  and  all  those  interested 
in  charitable  work  throughout  the 
state.  Those  favoring  the  bill  with- 
drew their  support,  and  it  was  not 
reported  by  the  committee  of  either 
House. 
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^•.1.^  The    Maine    Industrial 

School  for  Girls  is  now 
entirely  supported  and  controlled 
by  the  state.  The  placing-out  sys- 
tem is  growing  in  public  favor. 

Important  legislation  affecting  the 
employment  of  children  in  factories 
was  enacted  in  New  Hampshire. 
Under  the  new  law  no  children  be- 
tween twelve  and  fourteen  can  be 
employed  in  factories  while  schools 
are  in  session.  Children  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen,  unable  to  read 
or  write  simple  sentences  in  the 
English  language,  and  those  under 
twelve  cannot  be  employed  under 
any  circumstances.  The  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion is  authorized  .  to  appoint  a 
factory  inspector  to  enforce  these 
laws,  and  heavy  fines  are  established 
for  violation  by  parents  and  em- 
ployers. 

Although  no  legislation  was  se- 
cured in  New  Jersey  providing  for 
school  playgrounds,  the  Newark 
schools  have  started  them  success- 
fully. 

In  Massachusetts  the  State  Board 
of  Charit}'  was  authorized  to  receive 
dependent  as  well  as  neglected  chil- 
dren into  its  custody,  on  the  written 
application  of  parent,  guardian,  or 
overseers  of  the  poor,  or  upon  com- 
mitment by  the  courts,  except  when 
the  municipal  authorities  may  inter- 
vene in  this  latter  case.  A  second 
effort  to  secure  the  establishment  of 
a  new  reformatory  for  boys,  which 
would  be  interrfiediate  between  the 
Lyman  School  for  Boys,  and  the 
Concord  Reformatory,  was  defeated. 

In  New  Hampshire  provision  has 
been  made  for  a  State  School  for 
Feeble-minded  Children,  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  twenty-one 
years. 

The  Connecticut  Legislature  has 
passed  a  bill,  forbidding  the  commit- 
ment, to  the  reform  school,  of  boys 
under  ten  years  of  age,  except  on 
conviction  of  felony.     A  bill  was  in- 


troduced, providing  for  the  commit- 
ment of  dependent  and  neglected 
children  by  the  courts  to  any  suita- 
ble person  or  institution  for  such 
time  as  the  courts  might  determine, 
thus  giving  a  fixed  sentence  instead 
of  guardianship  until  eighteen  years 
of  age,  as  at  present.  A  bill  favor- 
ably reported,  and  now  pending, 
provides  that  parents  who  are  able 
to  do  so  shall  contribute  to  the 
support  of  their  children  who  may 
have  been  removed  from  their  cus- 
tody by  the  courts.  Although  Con- 
necticut has  a  svstem  of  countv 
temporary  homes  for  children  sup^ 
ported  by  the  state,  a  bill  has  been 
strongly  urged  providing  for  the 
commitment  of  children  to  sectarian 
orphan  asylums.  The  fate  of  this  bill 
is  still  uncertain. 

The  Rhode  Island  Nursery  Asso- 
ciation has  entirely  changed  its 
method  of  work  from  the  institution 
plan  to  the  plan  of  boarding  children 
under  three  years  of  age  in  private 
families. 

The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  has 
passed  a  juvenile  court  law  similar 
to  that  of  Illinois,  providing  for  pro- 
bation officers,  inspection  of  chil- 
dren's institutions,  and  special  court 
rooms  for  children's  cases. 

The  revised  charter  of  New  York 
City  facilitates  the  placing  of  desti- 
tute children  in  families,  cither  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Charities 
directly,  or  through  societies  incor- 
porated for  the  care  of  children  or 
for  placing  children  in  families.  The 
charter  contains  provisions  also, 
guarding  the  health  and  safety  of 
children  placed  in  institutions  with 
branches  beyond  the  city  limits,  and 
a  provision  that  grandparents,  as 
well  as  parents,  shall  be  legally  liable 
for  the  support  of  destitute  children. 
The  mo3t  important  provision  in  the 
charter  is  that  establishing  a  chil- 
dren's court  to  hear  cases  of  destitu- 
tion, neglect,  incorrigibility,  begging, 
and  improper  guardianship.     Buffalo 
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has  a  special  law  providing  a  proba- 
tion system  for  juvenile  offenders. 
The  State  Hospital  for  Crippled 
Children,  established  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  igoo,  was  formally  opened 
May  17.  Eighteen  crippled  children 
are  now  cared  for  in  this  institution. 
In     Massachusetts,    after 

^""Deitcriv"**  J^""^^y  ^»  1904,  all  insane 
persons,  now  cared  for  by 
the  several  cities  and  towns,  except 
the  city  of  Boston,  are  to  be  cared 
for,  controlled,  and  supported  by 
the  state.  Moreover,  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  early  establish- 
ment, on  a  large  farm,  of  a  colony  of 
quiet,  chronic  insane,  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  state  insane  hospitals. 

The  New  Hampshire  Legislature 
appropriated  $30,CXXD  for  a  State 
Home  for  the  Feeble-minded,  to  be 
devoted  to  the  education  of  feeble- 
minded children.  There  is,  as  yet, 
no  provision  for  the  custodial  care 
of  adult  defectives. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  system  of 
county  care  for  the  insane  prevails  in 
fifteen  counties,  and  seems  to  have 
gained  a  strong  hold  on  the  chari- 
table people  of  the  state. 

In  the  New  York  Assembly  a  bill 
was  introduced  providing  that  alleged 
insane  persons  under  indictment,  in 
an  asylum  under  observation,  shall 
have  the  time  during  his  commit- 
ment therein  counted  against  sen- 
tence after  conviction ;  also  a  bill  to 
amend  the  existing  law  so  that  the 
property  of  a  person  who  has  been 
committed  to  an  insane  hospital  as 
an  indigent  person  shall  be  liable  for 
his  maintenance. 

•  In    Maine    an    effort   was 

made  to  establish  a  sepa- 
rate prison  for  women,  but  the  mat- 
ter was  referred  to  the  next  Legisla- 
ture. There  is  a  growing  sentiment 
in  favor  of  the  care  of  female  pris- 
oners by  those  of  their  own  sex. 

The  New  Jersey  Legislature  passed 
an  enabling  act  for  the  new  Rahway 
Reformatory.     This   embodies   pro- 


visions for  the  introduction   of  the 
indeterniinate  sentence. 

In  Massachusetts  the  commission- 
ers have  been  given  supervision  over 
the  work  of  probation  officers  of  such 
courts  as  they  may  designate,  pre- 
sumably courts  dealing  with  adult 
cases.  The  commissioners  are  au- 
thorized to  confer  with  justices  and 
probation  officers  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  service,  and  to  keep  a 
record  of  cases  reported  by  the  pro- 
bation officers.  Persons  placed  in 
the  custody  of  a  probation  officer,  if 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine,  may  pay  the 
fine  to  such  officer  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  period  of  probation. 

The  New  Hampshire  Legislature 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  for  criminals. 

In  Connecticut  a  bill  was  passed 
establishiiig  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence. The  measure  is  limited  to 
convicts  sent  to  the  state  prison, 
and  the  sentences  are  to  be  inde- 
terminate only  between  the  limits 
to  be  fixed  by  the  judges  passing 
the  sentence.  The  parole  of  pris 
oners,  after  the  minimum  term  has 
been  served,  is  to  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  warden  and  di- 
rectors of  the  prison.  Two  bills 
providing  for  the  establishment  of 
the  probation  system  were  rejected, 
and  another,  now  pending,  is  likely 
to  meet  the  same  fate.  Two  bills 
were  introduced  providing  for  state 
reformatories,  one  for  men  and  the 
other  for  women.  The  former  was 
defeated,  but  the  latter  has  been 
favorably  reported,  and  seems  likely 
to  pass. 

A  probation  law  was  enacted  in 
New  York  providing  for  probation 
officers  in  all  criminal  courts  in  all 
the  cities  of  the  state.  This  bill 
was  amended  so  as  to  make  it  inap- 
plicable to  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  that  it  might  not  con- 
flict with  the  powers  of  societies 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
children.      The   probation    officers. 
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who  are  to  receive  no  compensation 
for  this  service,  may  be  officers  of  the 
court,  of  the  district  attorney's  office, 
police  officers,  or  private  citizens. 
A  parole  law  was  passed  applying 
to  state  prisoners  under  definite 
sentence  for  felony,  the  maximum 
penalty  for  which  is  imprisonment 
for  five  years  or  less.  The  State 
Board  of  Health  condemned  the 
State  Prison  at  Sing  Sing  as  unfit 
for  human  habitation,  but  no  steps 
have  been  taken  to  remedy  the  evil. 
A  bill  was  passed  legislating  out  of 
office  the  State  Prison  Commission 
and  substituting  a  single  commis- 
sioner. 

The  Massachusetts  State 
Contumpti«et.  Sanatorium  at    Rutland, 

opened  in  1898,  has  been  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charity,  and  will  be  en- 
larged and  further  developed. 

A  bill  was  passed  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, providing  for  a  state  sana- 
torium for  consumptives. 

A  similar  bill  in  the  Connecticut 
Legislature  carrying  an  appropri- 
ation of  $150,000,  which  was  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  Committee,  is 
still  pending.  No  doubt  is  enter- 
tained of  its  being  passed. 

An  appropriation  of  $50,000  is 
being  urged  for  a  sanatorium  in 
Pennsylvania  by  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  but  the 
outcome  of  the  movement  can  not 
be  predicted. 

The  Rhode  Island  Legislature 
appointed  a  committee  of  five, 
which  will  report  at  the  adjourned 
session  in  November  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  establishing  a  state  sana- 
torium for  consumptives. 

An  appropriation  of  $150,000  was 
made  by  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  for  buildings  for  a  state  hos- 
pital for  consumptives.  The  site  of 
the  institution  has  not  yet  been 
finally  decided   upon. 


The   report  of   the  New 
•ct     MMt.  York     State     Tenement- 

Houfie  Commission,  appointed  in 
1900,  recommended  very  important 
changes  in  the  building  laws  relat- 
ing ^  to  tenement-houses,  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  municipal  depart- 
ment in  New  York  City  for  their 
enforcement.  The  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  were  adopted 
substantially  without  change  by  the 
Legislature,  and  constitute  the  most 
important  advance  ever  made  in 
New  York  City  in  tenement-house 
reform.  The  revised  charter  of  New 
York  City  provides  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Bellevue  and  three  smaller 
city  hospitals  by  a  board  of  seven 
trustees,  entirely  separate  in  admin- 
istration from  the  Department  of 
Public  Charities.  It  is  hoped  by 
the  friends  of  the  change  that  this 
plan  will  eliminate  politics  from  the 
management  of  the  hospitals.  The 
Department  of  Public  Charities  of 
New  York  City  was  reorganized  by 
provision  of  the  revised  charter. 
The  Department  is  to  be  under  a 
single  commissioner  instead  of  a 
board  of  three.  The  Legislature 
passed  a  bill  consolidating  the  de- 
partments of  State  Factory  Inspec- 
tion, the  State  Board  of  Mediation 
and  Arbitration,  and  the  State  Com- 
mission of  Labor,  and' creating  a 
Department  of  Labor  to  be  admin- 
istered by  a  Commissioner  of  Labor. 
This  new  Department  is  to  be  di- 
vided into  three  bureaus — Factory 
Inspection,  Labor  Statistics,  and 
Mediation  and  Arbitration. 

NORTH  CENTRAL  STATTS. 

statt  Boards    ^"  Michigan  each  home  in 
-».  •*  which  a  child  is  placed  on 

Charities.      •     ,      -  *^.i 

mdenture  or  otherwise 
must  be  approved  by  the  county 
agent  of  the  Board  of  Corrections 
and  Charities.  The  children,  after 
being  placed,  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  county  agent,  who 
is  required    to    make    stated    visits 
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and  report  both  to  the  institu- 
tion by  which  the  child  is  placed-out 
and  to  the  State  Board.  A  bill  in- 
troduced  in  the  Legislature,  which 
received  the  favorable  report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  and  is  now  pend- 
ing, provides  that  these  county 
agents  shall  hereafter  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  State  Board,  and 
not,  as  heretofore,  by  the  Governor 
without  any  recommendation. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Illinois  Legislature  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  Board  of  Control, 
to  consist  of  three  members,  and  to 
succeed  the  present  Board  of  State 
Commissioners  of  Public  Charities 
and  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the 
several  charitable  state  institutions. 
This  measure  was  recommended  by 
the  existing  Board  itself,  and 
included  strong  provisions  for  the 
exercise  of  the  merit  system  in  all 
state  charitable  institutions.  Though 
favorably  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee, it  was  lost  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  session. 

The  Board  of  Control  of  the  State 
Institutions,  established  by  the 
recent  session  of  the  Minnesota 
Legislature,  is,  on  August  i,  igoi, 
to  supersede  and  have  all  the  powers 
of  the  State  Board  of  Corrections 
and  Charities,  and  the  governing 
boards  of  all  correctional  and  chari- 
table institutions,  other  than  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Soldiers* 
Home.  The  new  Board,  which  is 
similar  to  that  of  Iowa,  consists  of 
three  members  appointed  for  terms 
of  two,  four  and  six  years.  The 
terms  of  their  successors  will  be  six 
years. 

A  bill  pending  in  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature,  which  is  expected  to 
pass,  authorizes  the  appointment 
of  a  woman  on  the  State  Board  of 
Control. 

The  Nebraska  Legislature  created 
an  advisory  State  Board  of  Charities, 
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similar  in  its  scope  to  the  boards  of 
Ohio  and  Indiana. 

The  Illinois  State  Home 
for  Delinquent  Boys,  cre- 
ated by  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
which  will  take  eflfect  July  i,  1901, 
when  built  and  fully  equipped  will 
provide  a  suitable  place  to  which 
delinquent  boys  may  be  committed, 
an  institution  that  has  hitherto  been 
lacking.  This  measure  grants  an 
appropriation  of  $100,000,  provided  a 
site  of  not  less  than  320  acres  ph?ill 
be  donated  by  private  givers,  but 
vests  the  control  in  a  board  of  seven 
trustees,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor.  The  institution  will  re- 
ceive children  under  the  terms  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  Act.  This  latter 
law  was  amended  and  strengthened 
in  some  technical  respects  so  as  to 
make  procedure  more  certain.  The 
Legislature  also  increased  the 
authority  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  in  supervising  children's 
institutions,  and  did  away  with  the 
necessity  for  criminal  conviction  for 
commitment  to  the  Girls'  Reforma- 
tory. 

A  new  law  was  passed  in  Indiana 
for  the  creation  of  county  boards  of 
children's  guardians,  extending  it3 
provisions  to  all  the  counties  of  the 
state.  The  law  heretofore  in  force 
applied  to  but  four  counties.  By  a 
provision  of  the  new  law  children 
are  allowed  to  remain  with  their 
parents,  except  in  emergencies,  until 
committed  by  the  court  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 
The  law  of  1897  prohibiting  the 
retention  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  seventeen  years  in 
county  poor  asylums  longer  than 
ten  days  was  amended  by  changing 
the  limit  to  sixty  days.  Amend- 
ments were  passed  to  the  law  govern- 
ing the  School  for  Feeble-minded 
Youth  so  as  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission of  idiotic,  epileptic  and 
paralytic  children  less  than  sixteen 
years  of  age  under  the  regulation^ 
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now  governing  the  admission  of 
feeble-minded  children.  The  super- 
vision of  all  dependent  children  who 
are  public  wards  devolves  upon  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.  The 
agents  of  this  Board  also  place 
children  in  family  homes.  This 
work,  which  has  been  very  successful, 
was  granted  an  increased  appropria- 
tion which  will  enable  the  Board  to 
add  another  agent  to  the  force. 

In  Kansas  an  important  measure 
was  ^passed,  entitled,  **  An  Act  to 
define  the  condition  of  child  depend- 
ency, neglect,  ill-treatment,  and 
prescribing  methods  for  the  protec- 
tion, disposition,  and  supervision  of 
dependent,  neglected,  and  ill-treated 
children  within  the  State  of  Kansas." 
This  bill,  which  is  a  thorough  digest 
of  the  whole  matter,  places  all 
children's  aid  societies  under  the 
control  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties. The  name  of  the  State  Reform 
School  was  changed  to  Industrial 
School. 

A  bill  to  provide  for  state  care 
for  defective  dependent  children  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  of 
the  Michigan  Legislature,  has  re- 
ceived the  favorable  report  of  the 
committee  to  which  it  was  referred, 
and  seems  likely  to  be  passed. 
Another  bill,  now  pending,  which 
provides  for  extending  the  maxi- 
mum age  of  children  to  be  admitted 
to  the  State  Public  School  for 
Dependent  Children  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  years,  has  not  been  favor- 
ably reported.  A  law  was  enacted 
providing  for  the  trial  of  juvenile 
oflfenders  apart  from  adult  prisoners, 
and  for  their  separate  confinement 
in  jails. 

In  Minnesota  provision  was  made 
by  the  Legislature  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  state  training  school  for 
girls,  at  least  two  and  one-h^lf  miles 
from  the  present  state  school,  which 
has  been  a  joint  institution  for  boys 
and  girls,  and  which  is  to  become 
the  state  training  school   for  boys. 


The  probation  law  of  1899  was 
amended  to  include  persons  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  A  law  was 
passed  to  regulate  the  care  of  infants 
in  places  not  the  homes  of  their 
parents.  The  immediate  purpose  of 
this  law  was  to  reduce  the  ease  with 
which  illegitimate  children  may  be 
neglected  or  disposed  of.  The 
abandonment  or  neglect  of  a  family 
was  made  a  felony. 

The  South  Dakota  Legislature 
made  provision  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind  and  of 
the  Deaf-mutes'  School,  and  for  the 
completion  and  equipment  of  the 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

In  Wisconsin  provision  for  epilep- 
tics has  been  made  at  the  State 
Home  for  Feeble-minded.  An 
amendment  seems  likely  to  be  made 
to  the  law  sending  children  to  the 
State  Public  School,  whereby  those 
under  three  years  of  age  may  be 
committed  to  this  institution,  al- 
though the  measure  is  warmly  op- 
posed by  the  Children's  Home  So- 
ciety, and  orphan  societies  generally. 

Such  epileptics  and  feeble-minded 
as  are  a  public  charge  in  North 
Dakota  are  cared  for  in  the  insane 
asylum.  Measures  were  taken  by  the 
last  Legislature,  looking  toward  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  for 
this  class  of  dependents. 

Nebraska  reduced  the  age  limit  in 
the  State  Industrial  School  from 
eighteen  to  sixteen  years.  The  name 
Reform  School  was  abolished. 

Tht  iBtant  ^^^  Illinois  Legislature 
and  failed  to  pass  a  bill  for  the 
**  establishment  of  the  Illin- 
ois colony  for  epileptics,  notwith- 
standing that  the  State  Commission- 
ers of  Public  Charities,  under  author- 
ity  given  by  the  Legislature  in  1899, 
had  selected  a  site  for  the  colony, 
and  reported  the  draft  of  a  bill  for 
its  establishment  and  control. 

Appropriations  were  made  in  In- 
diana  amounting  to  $110,000  for  the 
erection    of    new   buildings    at    the 
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School  (or  Feeble-minded  Youth. 
The  only  increased  provision  for  the 
care  of  I  he  insane  is  for  one  cottage 
at  the  Eastern  Hospital,  to  cost  about 
$30,000  and  to  have  accommodations 
for  about  sixty  women. 

Under  a  law  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature x)f  Iowa,  all  county  and  private 
institutions  where  insane  persons  are 
kept  have  been  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Board  of 
Control,  which  is  required  to  visit  all 
these  institutions  at  least  twice  a 
year  and  to  make  rules  governing 
the  care  of  insane  patients.  The 
rules  have  been  promulgated ;  and 
the  result  is  that  several  institutions 
have  turned  their  patients  over  to 
the  state  and  they  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  state  hospitals. 

A  new  Kansas  law  allows  a  private 
examination  of  an  insane  patient  by 
a  commission  of  physicians.  Kan- 
sas sheriffs  prevented  legislation  to 
place  traveling  insane  patients  under 
the  care  of  an  attendant. 

Detention  hospitals  were  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  state 
and  county  hospitals,  in  the  three 
most  populous  counties  of  Minne- 
sota. The  judge  of  probate  and  the 
examining  physician  may  commit  to 
these  hospitals  persons  alleged  to  be 
insane  when  the  case  is  doubtful. 
No  patient  will  receive  care  in  a  deten- 
tion hospital  longer  than  six  weeks. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  trebling 
the  size  of  the  smaller  asylums  for 
the  insane  at  Anoka  and  Hastings. 
These  state  asylums  were  modelled 
alter  the  county  asylums  of  Wis- 
consin, and  it  is  thought  that  the 
increase  in  siae  may  jeopardize  the 
essential  condition  for  the  success  of 
this  method  of  care.  Provision  was 
made  for  four  additional  cottages  on 
the  farm  of  the  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded.  This  appropria- 
tion, which  is  adequate  for  the 
present,  will  provide  for  the  care  of 
the  epileptic  on  the  colony  plan. 

Wisconsin  has  built  two  additional 


county   asylums   for  the   insane   at 
Trempealeau  and  Waupaca. 

Missouri  has  a  new  hospital  for 
the  insane  under  construction. 

p^^^j         A  bill  is  pending  in  the 

•"•  ••'•  Michigan  Legislature,with 
good  prospects  of  passage,  providiilg 
for  a  central  bureau  of  information 
regarding  criminals.  An  act  pro- 
viding for  the  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  empowering  the  Legis- 
lature to  enact  an  indeterminate 
sentence  law,  has  passed  the  Senate, 
and  is  favorably  considered  in  the 
House. 

In  Indiana  the  parole  law  was  ex- 
tended to  women  serving  a  fixed 
term,  and  the  office  of  prison  matron 
was  created,  in  counties  having  a 
population  of  50,000,  to  have  charge 
of  women  in  jail,  attend  courts  when 
women  are  tried,  escort  women  and 
girls  committed  to  the  Industrial 
School  or  prison,  and  to  escort  in- 
sane women  to  and  from  the  hospital. 

The  Kansas  Legislature  passed  a 
parole  law  for  the  state  penitentiary, 
which  practically  legalizes  the  sys- 
tem of  conditional  pardons  previ- 
ously put  in  operation  by  Governor 
Stanley. 

The  Minnesota  Legislature  passed 
a  law  for  the  parole  of  life  prisoners 
who  have  served  thirty-five  years, 
less  their  good  time  allowance.  Life 
prisoners,  however,  may  not  be  par- 
oled without  the  unanimous  written 
consent  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Pardons.  Another  law  was  en- 
acted providing  for  the  restoration 
to  full  citizenship  of  prisoners  con- 
victed of  felonies  and  sentenced  to 
jail,  or  who  have  paid  a  fine.  This 
opportunity  formerly  was  open  only 
to  felons  who  had  been  sentenced  to 
state  prison. 

c«.«»pti,...  7^^«  Minnesota  Legisia- 
ture  authorized  a  com- 
mission to  report  concerning  the 
advisability  of  a  state  sanatorium 
for  consumptives. 
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-•^  ..  The   Indiana   poor  relief 

laws  have  been  recodi- 
fied. By  wise  legislation,  official 
outdoor  relief  has  decreased  from 
$630,000  in  1895  to  $210,000  in  1900, 
a  reduction  of  sixty-six  per  cent. 

The  Illinois  Legislature  passed  a 
bill  exempting  bequests  for  chari- 
table, educational,  and  religious  pur- 
poses from  the  operation  of  the 
inheritance  tax  law.  Other  bills 
were  passed  authorizing  the  exist- 
ing Park  Boards  in  Chicago  to  ac- 
quire and  improve  sites,  not  exceed- 
ing ten  acres  each,  in  their  respective 
districts  for  **  sfnall  parks  and  pleas- 
ure grounds,"  and  authorizing  a  total 
expenditure  of  $2,500,000  for  this 
purpose. 

The  Kansas  Legislature  passed  a 
comprehensive  law  to  govern  the 
charitable  and  correctional  institu- 
tions of  the  state. 

A  law  was  enacted  in  Minnesota, 
imposing  a  penalty  upon  an  officer 
who  shall  issue  a  marriage  license  to 
any  persons  either  of  whom  is  known 
by  him  to  be  afflicted  with  epi- 
lepsy, imbecility,  feeble-mindedness, 
or  insanity. 

SOUTHERN  SIATCS. 

The  Board  of  State  Aid 

SfChtHtiM    \"d  Charities,  created  by 
the     Maryland     Legisla- 
ture, has  been   formally  organized, 
and  has  commenced  its  work. 

Congress  passed  a  bill  creating  a 
Board  of  Charities  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Board  consists  of 
five  members,  who  serve  without 
compensation,  and  is  given  general 
supervision  of  all  the  charities  in 
the  District,  **  supported  wholly  or 
in  part  by  appropriations  of  Con- 
gress/* Authority  was  granted  to 
the  Board  to  make  contracts  with 
hospitals  instead  of  granting  a  lump 
sum  as  a  gratuity  or  subsidy  to  each 
institution  as  has  been  done  for 
many  years. 


Liberal  appropriation  was  made 
in  Missouri  for  the  work  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections. 

rkiM...     The  Missouri  Legislature 

Chlldrtn.  & 

passed  a  bill  providing  for 
the  probation  system  and  a  juvenile 
court.  Children  under  arrest,  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  will  be  looked 
after  by  probation  officers,  the  chief 
one  receiving  a  salary  of  $800  a  year. 
The  two  deputies,  one  of  whom  will 
be  a  woman,  will  receive  $600  a 
year.  Eacfi  of  the  three  is  granted 
$100  for  necessary  expenses.  Or- 
ganizations or  individuals  sending 
maimed  or  defective  children  into 
the  state  will  hereafter  be  subject 
to  a  fine.  The  new  buildings  for 
the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic 
colony  will  soon  be  of>ened.  About 
three  hundred  applications  for  ad- 
mission have  already  been  received. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  a  bill 
was  passed  providing  for  the  condi- 
tional release  on  parole  of  inmates 
of  the  Girls*  Reform  School.  A  like 
provision  had  been  made  heretofore 
for  the  Boys*  Reform  School.  A 
compulsory  support  bill  was  passed 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  "  for  any 
person  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  sufficient  financial  ability  ** 
to  **  refuse  or  neglect  to  provide  for 
any  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  of  which  he  or  she  shall  be 
the  parent  or  guardian,  such  food, 
clothing  and  shelter  as  will  prevent 
the  suffering  and  secure  the  safety 
of  such  child.**  The  bill  provides  a 
penalty  of  a  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
both.  The  same  bill  prohibits  the 
sending  of  children  under  seventeen 
years*  of  age,  charged  with,  or  con- 
victed of  a  petty  crime,  to  a  jail, 
workhouse  or  police  station,  and 
provides  for  the  commitment  of 
children  to  the  Board  of  Children*s 
Guardians  on  probation. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  South 
Carolina  Legislature  to  prevent  the 
employment   in  factories  of  children 
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under  a  prescribed  age,  but  was  not 
enacted. 

Under  the  new  Baltimore  charter, 
the  care  and  provision  of  the  city 
over  its  juvenile  wards  is  absolute. 
Efficient  co-operation  between  the 
city  and  private  organization  has 
been  established. 

The  Alabama  Industrial  School  for 
White  Boys,  established  by  the 
Legislature  two  years  ago,  was 
granted  an  appropriation  of  $15,00x3 
for  two  years.  Negro  children  are 
still  sent  to  the  penitentiary  with 
adult  prisoners.  A  bill  entitled, 
**  A  Compulsory  Education  Act,"  in- 
tended to  regulate  child  labor  in 
factories,  though  warmly  advocated, 
was  defeated. 

A  law  was  passed  in  North  Caro- 
lina providing  for  the  indenture  as 
apprentices  of  vagrant  and  dissolute 
children  under  proper  circumstances 
by  the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  any  county. 

An  effort  was  made  in  Mississippi 
to  establish  a  juvenile  reformatory, 
and  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  in 
favor  of  such  legislation. 

New  Orleans  has  added  new  kin- 
dergartens. 

The  North  Carolina  Leg- 
aBtfD«f«erivt.  'slature  granted  an  appro- 
priation for  an  additional 
building  for  the  State  Hospital  for 
Colored  Insane  at  Goldsboro.  An- 
other bill  provides  that  only  the  in- 
digent insane  are  to  be  cared  for  at 
public  expense.  Patients  able  to 
pay  for  treatment  will  be  charged 
the  per  capita  cost  of  the  institution, 
that  of  the  state  hospital  at  Morgan- 
ton,  for  example,  being  $133  i>er 
annum. 

By  an  act  of  the  Alabama  Legis- 
lature the  old  fort  at  Mount  V'ernon 
is  given  for  a  hospital  for  the  negro 
insane.  The  numerous  buildings 
are  handsome  and  substantia],  and 
1, 800  acres  of  land  are  attached. 

In  Texas  additonal  appropriations 
have    been  made  for  the  buildings 


and  equipment  of  the  colony  for 
epileptics.  Another  bill  was  passed 
appropriating  $15,000  to  care  for 
feeble-minded  children  in  this  colony, 
which  was  wisely  vetoed  by  the 
Governor. 

A  new  law  in  Virginia  provides 
for  a  commission  composed  of  a 
judge  or  magistrate  and  two  prac- 
ticing physicians  to  examine  and 
adjudge  insane  patients. 

An  act  of  the  Maryland  Legisla- 
ture does  away  with  the  former  re- 
quirement that  lunacy  shall  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  jury  before  a  person  can 
be  received  as  a  public  charge.  The 
new  law  authorizes  county  commis- 
sioners and  the  overseers  of  city 
charities  of  Baltimore  to  arrange  for 
reimbursement  to  the  counties  and 
to  the  city  for  the  care  of  patients 
whose  relatives  are  able  to  pay  in 
part  for  their  support. 

„  ,  The  Bertillon  system  for 
the  identification  of  crim- 
inals has  been  introduced  in  the 
leading  cities  and  in  the  state  peni- 
tentiary of  Missouri.  A  bill  was 
passed  in  this  state  providing  that  a 
prisoner  serving  three-fourths  of  his 
sentence  in  good  behavior  shall  be 
released,  and  shall  be  given  $5  in 
addition  to  his  suit  of  clothes  and 
railroad  ticket.  A  pardon  clerk, 
who  must  be  an  attorney,  and  who 
shall  examine  all  applications  for 
pardon  and  report  to  the  Governor, 
was  provided  for.  Women  prisoners 
confined  in  the  state  penitentiary 
at  Jefferson  City  will  be  removed 
from  their  desolate  and  cramped 
building  to  a  suitable  one  costing 
$50,000. 

In  the  Georgia  Legislature  a  bill 
was  introduced  to  place  under  the 
jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Prison 
Commission  all  short  term  convicts. 
These  are  now  leased  by  the  county 
authorities  to  the  hi^jhest  bidder  for 
their  labor.  The  Commission  ha** 
only  a  superficial  control  of  them, 
can  inspect,  receive  report's,  but  can 
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enforce  no  punishment  for  bad  treat- 
ment or  disobedience  of  rules  and 
regulations.  This  bill  failed  to 
become  a  law,  though  favored  by  all 
connected  with  the  state  penal 
institutions. 

An  act  was  passed  in  South  Caro- 
lina requiring  the  superintendent 
of  the  state  penitentiary  to  hire 
convicts  to  the  several  counties  to 
work  on  the  public  highways,  and 
forbidding  the  hiring  of  such  con- 
victs for  farming  purposes. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
Kentucky  Legislature  making  it  the 
duty  of  the  Prison  Committee  to 
investigate  the  penitentiaries  of  the 
state  each  month ;  the  Board  of 
Prison  Commissioners  are  to  exercise 
executive  control.  By  another  act 
the  power  of  paroling  convicts  was 
vested  in  this  Board.  All  expenses 
incurred  by  the  parole  must  be  fur- 
nished by  the  persons  applying  for 
the  release  of  the  prisoner.  Some 
reputable  citizen  of  the  prisoner's 
home  county  must  agree  to  give 
him  employment  for  the  first  three 
months  after  his  release.  The 
paroled  prisoner  must  report  conduct 
with  a  signed  statement  to  the 
county  judge  once  every  six  months. 

In  Louisiana  the  state  took  charge 
of  its  convicts  on  January  i,  1901. 
The  convict  lease  system  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  prisoners  are  now 
employed  on  two  large  plantations, 
cultivating  sugar  cane,  corn,  and 
vegetables. 

The  Virginia  Legislature  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  thoroughly 
examine  the  state  penitentiary,  and 
recommend  the  best  methods  for 
remedying  the  existing  evils  and  de- 
fects. The  Governor  is  instituting 
a  system  of  conditional  pardons, 
which  works  well. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Florida 
Legislature  will  pass  a  bill  giving  the 
state  more  direct  control  and  over- 
sight of  the  convicts,  and  securing 


also  to  the  state  a  greater  share  of 
the  profits  arising  from  convict  labor* 
The  prisoners  are  at  present  leased 
to  a  firm  for  the  sum  af  $21,000  a 
year. 

Mississipi  has  purchased  a  tract  of 
12,000  acres  for  a  state  prison  farm, 
with  the  expectation  of  abolishing 
the  convict  lease  system. 

Texas  has  a  special  farm 
contamptivtt.  ^^^     convicts     sufifering 

from,  or  predisposed  to,  pulmonary 
diseases.  They  are  remarkably 
healthy  and  contented.  This  depart- 
ment of  the  prison  system  is  self- 
sustaining. 

MUc«ii.»-u..  The  State  Soldiers'  Home 
m  North  Carolina  was 
given  a  modern  hospital,  well  fur- 
nished, and  an  appropriation  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  it  had  received  prior 
to  1899. 

The  West  Virginia  Legislature  ap- 
propriated $80,000  with  which  to 
enlarge  the  Home  for  Incurables  at 
Huntington. 

Under  the  new  charter,  the  Super- 
visors of  City  Charities  of  Baltimore 
have  contracted  for  the  use  of  four 
general  hospitals  and  three  special 
hospitals — one  for  consumptives,  one 
for  nervous  diseases  and  one  for 
crippled  children.  City  support  and 
control  has  been  withdrawn  from  all 
others  save  one,  the  hospital  at  Bay 
View,  which  is  the  city  almshouse. 

In  Missouri  the  interests  of  labor 
will  be  considered  by  a  state  board 
of  arbitration,  consisting  of  three 
members,  an  employer,  employ^, 
and  one  disinterested  person.  The 
state  will  see  that  all  factories  are 
inspected  twice  a  year ;  officers  will 
be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  salaries  of  employes, 
the  conditions  of  workshops,  and  the 
ages  of  the  children  employed.  A 
compulsory  education  law  passed 
both  houses  of  the  assembly,  but 
was  vetoed  by  Governor  Dockery. 
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WISTCRM  STATES. 

tteit  Boards    ^y  ^^^   ^^    ^^^  Colorado 

!*i         Legislature      the      State 

cmritiet.     g^^^j    ^j    Charities    and 

Correction  was  given  powers  of 
supervision  of  private  charitable 
societies  and  organizations  receiving 
support  from  contributions  by  the 
general  public.  The  Board  is  author- 
ized to  issue  licenses,  without  fee, 
to  all  societies  which  report  annu- 
ally to  the  Board,  or  to  refuse  the 
same  to  such  societies.  The  Board 
is  further  empowered  under  the  law 
to  receive  complaints  regarding 
private  societies,  and  to  make  in- 
vestigations, sending  for  persons 
and  papers,  and  administering  oaths. 
All  such  investigations  must  be  pub- 
He.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  law  to 
give  proper  publicity,  so  that  the 
public  may  know  the  character  and 
standing  of  societies  receiving  private 
contributions,  and  whether  they  are 
sanctioned  by  the  State  Board. 

A  bill  for  a  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties was  strongly  pressed  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  was  defeated. 

The  General  Assembly  of 
Colorado,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  State  Board  passed 
a  measure  authorizing  any  public  or 
private  institution,  in  or  out  of  the 
state  to  care  for  feeble-minded  child- 
ren at  county  expense,  pending  the 
establishment  of  a  state  institution 
for  feeble-minded  children  in  Colo- 
rado. A  law  was  enacted  providing 
for  parental  and  truancy  schools  in 
cities  having  a  population  of  25,000, 
or  more.  These  schools  are  to  be 
created  and  conducted  by  the  Board 
of  Education  as  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system.  Commitments  are 
for  an  indeterminate  term,  subject  to 
parole  by  action  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  or  the  managers  of  such 
parental  schools.  The  Colorado 
Humane  Society  was  made  a  state 
institution,  with  a  biennial  appropri- 
ation of  $6,000. 
The    Territorial    Legislature    of 


Children. 


Oklahoma  passed  a  public  buildings 
bill,  making  provision  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  reformatory  for  boys  and 
one  for  girls,  a  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb  institution,  an  insane  asylum, 
and  a  penitentiary.  For  reasons 
which  were  deemed  satisfactory,  the 
Governor  vetoed  this  bill. 

The  Oregon  Legislature  passed 
an  act  granting  fifty  dollars  per 
annum  for  each  orphan  child  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  cared  for 
in  an  institution  containing  more 
than  five  children,  unless  otherwise 
paid  for.  Quasi  state  institutions 
receive  no  aid  under  this  act. 

The  Territorial  Legislature  of  Ari- 
zona passed  an  act  providing  for  a 
tax  to  establish  a  reform  school  at 
Benson.  It  will  probably  be  several 
years  before  this  is  in  actual  opera- 
tion. 

In  New  Mexico  a  law  was  passed 

for  the  establishment   of  a   reform 

school  for  boys  at  Belen. 

Ti.-. !-..«.  There  is  no  local  appro- 

and        pnation   for  the   care   of 

Dofactive.    -jj^^.^  ^^^   feeble-minded 

persons  in  Utah,  and  in  their  last 
report  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
State  Insane  Asylum  ask  that  some 
action  be  taken  to  prevent  such 
persons  being  sent  to  the  asylum. 
They  also  recommend  that  the 
criminal  insane  be  not  received, 
but  cared  for  in  a  suitable  annex  to 
the  state  prison. 

In  Oregon  an  act  requiring  that 
female  patients  in  transit  to  the 
insane  asylum  be  placed  in  charge 
of  female  attendants  passed  the 
House,  but  failed  in  the  Senate. 

Idaho  cared  for  258  different  in- 
sane patients  during  the  year  1900, 
at  a  cost  of  $70,000.  A  two-story 
brick  ward,  accommodating  fifty 
patients,  was  completed. 

The       Colorado       Legis- 

•noify.  j^^y^g  passed  an  act  re- 
viving the  death  penalty,  which  had 
not  been  signed  by  the  Governor  at 
the  time  of  our  last  report.     Under 
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the  provisions  of  this  act,  convicts 
who  are  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  and  those  in  whose  case  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  resulted  in 
conviction,  are  not  subject  to  the 
death  penalty. 

Ml..  11  The      County      Commis- 

sioners  of  Portland,  Ore., 
have  abolished  outdoor  relief,  refer- 
ring all  applicants  to  the  City  Board 
of  Charities,  a  voluntary  organization. 

CANADA. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
given  to  labor  problems  in  Canada 
recently,  and  Bureaus  of  Labor  have 
been  established  both  for  the  Do- 
minion  and  for  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. These  departments  have  al- 
ready been  very  useful  in  averting 
strikes.  In  Ontario  a  proposition 
was  made  to  establish  a  department 
for  the  scientific  treatment  of  ineb- 
riates, but  was  rejected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, on  the  ground  that  public 
sentiment  was  not  yet  ripe  enough 
for  such  an  innovation.  The  State 
Children's  Department  has  been 
making  good  progress  and  has  con- 
siderably reduced  the  population  of 
various  institutions  by  its  improved 
methods  of  dealing  with  neglected 
and  dependent  children. 

PORTO  RICO. 

On  January  31,  1901,  the  Governor 
of  Porto  Rico  approved  an  act 
passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
reorganizing  the  Public  Chanties 
Department  of  Porto  Rico.  The 
previously  existing  Board  of  Char- 
ities was  abolished,  and  its  duties 
transferred  to  a  Director  of  Charities, 
together  with  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Island.  The  control  and  ad- 
ministration of  all  charitable  institu- 
tions supported  by  insular  funds  are 
vested  in  a  salaried  Director  of  Char- 


ities, appointed  by  the  Governor, 
confirmed  by  the  Executive  Council, 
and  holding  office  for  four  years.  The 
Director  has  power  to  prescribe  the 
conditions  of  admission  to,  and  of 
dismissal  from,  the  insular  charitable 
institutions,  and  to  make  needful 
rules  and  regulations  concerning 
such  institutions,  provided  that 
all  such  regulations  must  be 
approved  by  the  Executive 
Council.  All  superintendents  and 
employes  of  the  insular  charitable 
institutions  are  to  be  employed  by 
the  Director  under  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Executive 
Council.  The  Director  is  required, 
personally  or  through  an  inspector, 
with  one  or  more  members  of  the 
Executive  Council,  to  inspect  the 
institutions  under  his  charge  at  least 
once  in  two  months.  He  is  also 
required  to  maintain  an  inspection 
of  charitable  institutions  maintained 
by  municipalities,  villages  and  towns, 
and  to  report  as  to  their  condition  to 
the  Executive  Council,  a  copy  of  the 
report  being  forwarded  to  the  gov- 
erning  body  of  the  institution  in- 
spected. If  the  authorities  or  officers 
of  any  institution  are  found  to  be 
negligent,  cruel,  or  incompetent,  the 
Director,  after  approval  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council,  must  suspend  such 
officers,  and  report  his  action  to  the 
Governor.  The  Governor,  if  satis- 
fied that  the  misconduct  is  proven, 
shall  remove  such  officers.  The 
Director  of  Charities,  personally  or 
through  an  inspector  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  shall  also  inspect  at 
least  once  each  year  all  private  hos- 
pitals, schools,  asylums,  and  other 
institutions  of  charity.  Written 
reports  of  such  inspections  are  to  be 
made  to  the  Executive  Council,  and 
copies  sent  to  the  authorities  of  the 
institution. 


PREVENTIVE   WORK.' 

(AMERICAN    PHILANTHROPY  OF  THE  NINKTERNTH   CENTURY.) 

BY  JOSEPH  LEE. 


Ptrto. 


v-.roR  MOWN  nam. 

Of  the  social  a&d  educational 
sources  provided  for  grown  people, 
—our  evening  schools,  art  museums, 
the  recreation  and  reading-rooms 
and  other  opportunities  provided  by 
church  and  other  societies; — of  our 
coffee  houses,  coll^;e  settlements^ 
mothers'  meetings,  municipal  music; 
of  the  free  municipal  lectures  in 
which  New  York  has  taken  so  re- 
markable a  lead,  and  the  rest;  of  the 
young  men's  christian  association 
opening  to  homeless  young  men  in 
its  stations,  in  navy  yards,  army  bar- 
racks, and  in  almost  every  city  in 

*■  Synopsis  of  |>aper : 

i.  Before  i860: 
Libraries. 

Lowell,  as  a  pioneer  manafactaring 
town. 

ii.  Savings  and  loans  : 
Collection. 
Stamp  savings. 
School  savings. 
Savings  banks. 

Building  and  loan  associations. 
Philanthropic  loans. 

Hi.  The  home : 

Building  laws. 

Rent  collection. 

Model  tenements. 

Model  lodging  houses. 

Separate  homes,  in  factory  villages  and 

otherwise. 
The  city  or  town  as  site  of  the  home : 

City  sanitation  and  construction. 

■  On  the  whole  subject,  see  articles  by  Charles  M.  Robinson.  Atlantu,  April,  May,  and 
June,  1899.  On  municipal  lectures,  Munuipal  Affairs,  September,  1899,  p.  462,  article  by 
Dr.  Leipziger. 

»  Atlantic^  June,  1899,  pp.  778-80.  BulUtin  0/  Department  of  Labor,  September,  1S99. 
table  viii,  gives  full  sutistics.  See  also  very  interesting  sutistics  and  summary  in  Munici- 
pal Journal  and  Engineer ,  March,  1891.  pp.  98-9. 

*  Municipal  Affairs,  December,  1698.  pp.  677-8.     See  also  pp.  679-83,  on  parks. 
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the  land,  the  way  that  leads  not  to 
destruction — I  have  room  for  only 
one  or  two  examples.' 

Our  park  system,*  which 
form  so  prominent  a  feat- 
ure in  practically  all  American  cities 
at  the  present  time,  are,  like  most  of 
our  preventive  work,  a  very  recent 
growth,  chiefly  of  the  last  fifteen 
years.* 

I  have  read  reports  from  all  the 
leading  cities  in  the  country,  and  I 
think  any  one  who  will  look  even  at 
the  illustrations  in  these  reports  will 
be  struck  with  the  good  judgment 
and  the  artistic  sense  shown  in  the 
selection    and     treatment    of    the 

Village  improvement. 
Factory  villages. 

iv.  The  children  : 

For  little  children : 
Vacation  schools. 
Summer  playgrounds. 
Outings. 

For  larger  boys  and  girls : 
Playgrounds. 
Baths. 

Gymnasiums. 
Boys'  clubs. 
Trade  education. 

For  all  the  children  : 
School  improvement. 

Grown  people : 

Parks. 

Social  resources. 

Educational  provisions. 

Modifying  of  industrial  conditions. 
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sites.  The  only  feature  of  our  parks 
of  which  I  can  speak,  apart  from 
playgrounds,  is  the  attention  which 
is  being  paid  to  wild  animals. 
Sometimes  this  attention  is  confined 
to  the  destruction  of  predatory  creat- 
ures so  as  to  give  the  songbirds  a 
chance,  but  also,  besides  the  regular 
zooloeical  parks  like  those  in  New 
York^  and  Philadelphia,  it  is  not  un- 
conmion  to  find  native  animals  like 
deer  and  elk,  and  even  moose,  roam- 
ing around  in  much  their  natural 
state  over  large  tracts.  The  parks 
of  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Minneapolis,  and 
San  Francisco  may  be  cited  as  espe- 
cially prominent  in  this  way.  The 
last  mentioned  has  also  a  beautiful 
aviary. 

In  many,  probably  in  nearly  all,  of 
our  great  city  park  systems,  picnic- 
ing  is  allowed,  with  more  or  less  re- 
striction as  to  place.  I  find  this  to 
be  the  case,  at  least,  in  the  following 
cities:  Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Denver,  De- 
troit, Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  New 
York,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Indian- 
apolis. 

A  most  interesting  sur- 
vival from  colonial  times 
in  New  England  is  the 
right-of-way  along  the  shore,  or  to 

certain  parts  of  the  shore,  possessed 
by  the  people  of  a  town  or  district, 

a  right  which  is  brought  out  most 

strikingly   at   Newport,   where  the 

multi-millionaire  must  still  allow  the 


Shora 
ilfhtt. 


common  citizen  to  come  between  the 
wind  and  his  nobility,  across  the 
front  lawn  unless  he  provides  some 
more  convenient  way.  Where  the 
right  has  not  survived,  towns  are 
beginning  to  buy  a  portion  of  it, 
because  of  a  growing  perception  of 
the  absurdity  of  &  situation  where 
even  the  millionaire,  with  his  expens- 
ive summer  cottage,  has  not  the  right, 
without  driving  a  great  distance,  to 
go  near  enough  to  the  ocean  to  get 
his  feet  wet  without  permission 
granted  by  some  one  owning  a  piece 

of  the  shore.^ 
Our  new  attention  to  the  social 

value  of  scenery  is  shown  also  in  more 
and  better  tree-planting*  (as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  growing  celebration  of 
arbor  day)  ;  in  the  vitally  important 
matter  of  restrictions  upon  real 
estate  which  establish  building  lines 
and  prevent,  for  instance,  the  spoil- 
ing of  a  whole  residence  section  or 
the  blackmailing  of  its  inhabitants 
by  the  introduction  of  hideous  or  in- 
congruous structures  and  kinds  of 
business;  in  our  increasingly  close 
enforcement  of  the  laws  against  the 
pollution  and  choking  up  of  streams 
by  sawdust  and  other  refuse ;  and  in 
our  more  strictly  enforced  laws 
against  the  wanton  setting  of  the 
fires   which   annually   devastate   so 


^  See,  on  this  wonderful  place,  illustrated  articles  in  Scientific  American  83:  i,  Jaauary 
6,  1900 :  and  Metropolitan  Magazine^  December,  1899. 

'  With  these  shore  rights  compare  a  very  interesting  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  noT«l 
device  of  the  Massachusetts  law  (chapter  463  of  the  acts  of  1898),  which  gives  the  metro- 
politan park  commission  of  Boston  power  to  take  by  eminent  domain  what  may  be  de- 
scribed as  an  '*  easement  of  scenery  "  in  lands  bordering  ponds  and  rivers,  the  right,  namely, 
to  forbid  the  erection  of  buildings,  the  breaking  or  cutting  down  of  trees,  or  the  doing  of  aoy- 
thlng  else  which  the  commission  forbids,  as  being  in  its  opinion  an  injury  to  the  scenery. 
Such  a  restriction  as  this  is  of  great  value,  and  in  a  residence  district  increases  rather  than 
diminishes  the  value  of  the  land  to  the  owners,  because  it  applies  to  your  neighbors*  as  well 
as  to  yours. 

•  Atlantic^  June,  1899,  pp.  776-7. 
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•^y     thousands    of    acres.      And 

sely   allied  with  this  attention  to 

^ery,  looked  at  from  the  vacation 

int  of  view,  is  our  growing  tend- 

cy  to  act  upon  the  perception  that 

ie     fishing    and    shooting  is  only 

other   name   for  no  fishing  and 

Doting  at  all.     No  law,  however 

leral,    enables  one  to  shoot  birds 

tien  there  are  no  birds  to  shoot 

Neither  are  our  cities  the  only 

iblic    bodies   that   provide   parks. 

^e   have  state  reservations,  which 

I   Massachusetts  include  our  two 

'incipal   mountains    (yes,   we  call 

lem  mountains),  and  we  have  the 

reat    national  parks,  Yellowstone, 

osemite,  and  recently, — ^thanks  to 

Ir.  James  Bryce, —  Mt.  Ranier.^ 

A  little  is  beginning  to  be  done  to 
mit  the  height  of  buildings,  with  an 
ye  partly  to  health  and  partly  to  the 
skyline,"  dear  to  the  artistic  mind. 
rhe  regulations  have  not  been  so  far 
uch  as  to  entirely  dwarf  our  busi- 
icss  structures :  in  Chicago,  the  lim- 
t  is  130  feet;  in  Boston,  125 ;  but  in 
he  latter  city  the  buildings  in  Copley 
^uare,  where  the  library  stands, 
lave  been  limited  to  ninety  feet.* 
There  is  also  a  limit  in  Washington. 
There  are  laws  in  Chicago  and 
New  York  against  putting  up  hide- 
ous signs  along  parks  and  boule- 
vards.^ An  attempt  to  secure  a 
similar  law  in  Boston  has  so  far 
proven  unsuccessful. 

An  interesting  phase  of  our  new 

attention  to  scenery  is  in  the  pre- 


serving and  proper  marking  of 
places  of  historical  interest.  One 
can  now  go  on  a  bicycle  over 
the  route  taken  by  the  British 
reserve,  on  April  19,  1775,  from 
Boston  to  Lexington,  and  find 
every  important  occurrence  of 
that  memorable  day  marked  with 
an  appropriate  tablet  and  inscrip- 
tion, until,  on  arriving  at  Concord, 
one  finds  the  old  bridge  restored  and 
French's  minute-man  standing  on 
guard  where  imperialism  was  given 
the  most  effective  blow  fhat  it  has 
so  far  received ;  while  on  the  hither 
side  of  the  stream,  between  the  old 
manse  and  the  river,  is  preserved 
the  grave  of  the  first  British  soldiers 
to  fall  in  that  struggle. 

On  October  17,  1892,  Mr. 

Frank  Damrosch,  armed 
(presumably)  with  a  tuning  fork  and 
(certainly)  with  a  great  faith  in  the 
musical  capacity  of  the  people,  ap- 
peared upon  the  platform  of  the  Coop- 
er union  and  began  the  first  lesson  of 
the  1,500  people  who  had  come  there 
in  singing  part-songs.  The  people's 
singing  classes,  of  which  this  was 
the  first  meeting,  come  together  at 
a  price  of  ten  cents  each  on  Sunday 
afternoons  to  study  the  reading  of 
vocal  music. 

The  centre  of  this  organization  is 
now  the  people's  choral  union,  com- 
posed of  those  who  have  regularly 


SIfifllnfl. 


•  Sec  TAe  Forester,  May,  1899,  vol.  v,  No.  5.  Sec  also  same,  October,  1899,  p.  145. 
vol.  V,  No.  to.  This  magazine  is  published  by  the  American  forestry  association,  and  may 
be  profitably  studied  for  a  knowledge  of  what  similar  associations  and  the  people  as  a 
irbole  are'doing  to  preserve  what  is  left  of  our  forests. 

•  See  Atlantic^  June,  1899,  p.  773. 

•  Same,  June,  1899,  pp.  776-7.  See  John  DeWitt  Warner  in  Municipal  Affairs^  June, 
1900,  p.  369. 
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attended  the  singing  classes  for  a 
year  and  presumably  become  more 
or  less  expert.  Of  the  attainment  of 
the  choral  union,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  Mr.  Damrosch  has  deemed  it 
fit  to  sing  a  chorus  at  a  concert  of 
his  musical  art  society,  which  soci- 
ety has  probably  the  highest  musi- 
cal standard  of  any  in  the  country. 
There  are  many  branches  in  different 
parts  of  the  city  to  which  beginners 
can  come  and  be  taught. 

When  Admiral  Dewey  arrived  at 
New  York,  the  people's  choral  union 
hired  a  steamer  and  went  out  and 
sang  choruses  to  him  across  the 
water,  reminding  one  of  the  occa- 
sion, coming  about  a  thousand  years 
earlier  in  our  history,  when 

•*  Merrilie  sang  the  monks  within  Ely 
When  King  Canute  came  over  the  waters," 

and  if  we  ever  have  a  national  music 
it  will  be  written  for  such  classes  as 
these.  I  have  belonged  to  the  Bos- 
ton class  (started  in  February,  1898, 
by  the  emergency  and  hygiene  asso- 
ciation) since  its  beginning,  and  I 
feel  that,  from  the  people's  point  of 
view,  it  is  an  important  step  toward 
natural  musical  expression,  the  sing- 
ing of  the  bird,  and  the  mother  sing- 
ing to  her  baby. 

In  the  way  of  modifying 
workini     conditions    under    which 

CoRdliiont. 

people  may  work,  much 
has  been  done  since  the  early 
days  of  Lowell  above  described.^ 
The  two  most  marked  fea- 
tures of  our  recent  efforts  in  this 
direction  are  the  anti-sweating  laws 


of  Massachusetts  and  New  York, 
and  the  city  ordinance  of  Chicago^ 
and  the  work  of  the  consumers' 
league.  The  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  "anti-sweating"  laws  at 
least  have  been  effective.* 

The  consumers'  league  (organized 
in  New  York,  May,  1890)  operates 
chiefly  by  two  methods,  the  obtain- 
ing of  needed  legislation  and  the 
philanthropic  boycott.  The  league 
has  secured,  for  instance,  restric- 
tion of  the  hours  of  women  and 
children  in  stores  in  Massachusetts 
to  fifty-eight  hours  per  week,  as  in 
factories.  The  boycott  is  operated 
by  means  of  a  label  attached  ta 
goods  made  under  conditions  M^^b 
the  league  is  able  to  approve-' 3UKl 
withheld,  of  course,  from  all  others. 
The  league's  work  has  been  widely 
approved  by  manufacturers.  And 
the  cases  in  which  it  has  secured 
chairs  and  other  proper  and  humane 
conditions,  especially  for  women, 
are  very  many.* 

Of  repressive  measures 
I  can  mention  only 
two.  One  is  the  demonstra- 
tion in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  that 
the  sale  of  liquor  can  be  prohibited 
even  in  a  city  of  over  80,000  inhabi- 
tants.* Cambridge  has  been  a 
prohibition  town  since  May  i,  1887, 
and  the  evidence  there  is  simply 
overwhelming  that  the  sale  of  liquor 
has  been  greatly  restricted.  The 
direct  evidence  is  strong,  but  the  in- 


Rsprtttlen. 


*  See  ''labor  in  its  relation  to  law,"  by  F.  J.  Stimson. 

■  Report  of  senate  committee  on  the  sweating  system  in  the  year  1892  (52d  congress. 
.2d  session,  report  No.  2309),  and  article  by  the  present  writer  in  American  Journal  of  Social 
Science y   vol.    30    pp.    105-37  (appendix),    and  reports  of   factory    inspectors,    for  instance. 
Illinois,  1894,  New  York,  1890.     On  the  success  of  the  New  York  law,  see  Riis,  Atlantic, 
August,  1899,  p.  158. 

*  See  Outlook,  August  25,  1900,  p.  948. 

*  70,028  in  1890    81,643  in  1895  ;  91,886  in  1900. 
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direct  evidence,  in  the  comparative 
emptiness  of  police  stations,  in  the 
turning  up  of  men  regularly  for 
work  on  Monday  mornings  who 
had  never  done  so  in  their  lives  be- 
fore, in  the  gratitude  and  support 
on  the  part  of  the  women,  the  better 
appearance  of  children  in  the 
schools,  and  the  improvement  in  the 
retail  business  in  the  poorer  districts, 
is  unanswerable.  The  question  of 
prohibition  is  often  discussed  as 
though  every  man  were  born  with 
a  tertain  number  of  drinks  written 
on  his  forehead,  the  only  question 
left  for  the  law  to  decide  being  the 
circumstances  under  which  those 
drinks  shall  be  taken.  It  is  true 
that  many  Cambridge  men  still  come 
to  Boston  to  drink,  but  the  facts 
show  that  the  total  drunkenness  of 
Cambridge  people  has  greatly  di- 
minished,^  and  that  the  presence  or 
absence  of  instant  temptation  and 
suggestion  does  count.  It  was  an 
essential  factor  in  the  Cambridge 
case  that  two  or  three  men  were  de- 
termined to  make  it  work.*  An 
interesting  temperance  measure  in 
Boston  has  been  the  fifty  summer 
ice-water  fountains  introduced  by 
Mayor  Quincy.  There  are  also  six 
fountains  provided  by  private  people 
in  Boston. 

Slum's      '^^^    destruction    of    the 

SHff«ttion    old    buildings    to    create 

Brokan.      Mulberry     park     (about 

three  acres)   has,  according  to  the 


unimpeachable  testimony  of  Mr. 
Riis,hada  great  effect  in  diminishing 
crime.  •*  For  eleven  years  I  never 
knew  a  week  to  pass  withoitt  a  mur- 
der, rarely  a  Sunday."^  When 
Mayor  Strong's  committee  sat  in 
1897,  after  the  wiping  out  of  the  old 
buildings  and  the  creation  of  the 
park,  the  police  captain  testifie<l, 
"The  whole  neighborhood  has  taken 
a  change,  and  decidedly  for  the  bet- 
ter.'** Mr.  Riis  adds:  "Two  years 
have  passed  since  it  was  made  into  a 
park  and  scarcely  a  knife  has  been 
drawn  or  a  shot  fired  in  all  that 
neighborhood.  Only  twice  have  I 
been  called  as  a  police  reporter  to 
the  spot.  It  is  not  that  the  murder 
has  moved  to  another  neighborhood, 
for  there  has  been  no  increase  of 
violence  in  'little  Italy,'  or  wherever 
else  the  crowd  went  that  moved  out. 
*  The  Whyo  gang  has  disappeared."  ' 
What  the  reason  is  for  the  better 
behavior  of  these  people  is  not  so 
easy  to  say.  The  buildings  them- 
selves were  undoubtedly  foul  and  un- 
sanitary, but  ill  health  and  crime  are 
different  things;  nor  were  these 
buildings  materially  worse  than  oth- 
ers in  the  neighborhood.  As  for  the 
ground  plan,  the  only  peculiarity,  as 
revealed  by  Bromley's  map,  was 
the  existence  of  two  alleys  (or 
an  alley  and  a  gap),  such  as 
we  have  hundreds  of  in  Boston, 
each  of  them  104  feet  long,  one  about 
ten  feet  wide  and  the  other  about 
five  feet  wide,  apparently  with  com- 
munication from  one  to  the  other 
across  the  back  of  two  tenement- 
houses,  and  with  a  possible  way  out 
behind  other  buildings  into  another 
street.     Mr.  Riis  says,  "The  worst 


^  See    *'the  Cambridge  idea  in  temperance  reform/'    published  by  the  Massachusetts 
board  of  world's  fair  managers,  1893. 

■  A  tribute  to  successful  police  repression  is  in  "  the  city  wilderness,"  p.  174. 

■  Atlantic^  October.  1899,  pp.  495-6. 

**  Same,  p.   500,  and  report  of  committee,    pp.  2  and  13.     See  similar  account  of  the 
effect  of  the  Corlears  hook  and  other  parks,  same. 
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of  all  the  gangs,  the  Whyos,  had  its 
headquarters  in  the  darkest  of  its 
(Mulberry's)  dark  alleys,"  and  it 
may  be  that  these  two  alleys  (a 
rarity  in  New  York)  contributed  to 
the  evil  conditions;  but  it  would 
hardly  seem  as  though  their  impor- 
tance could  be  such  that  the  existence 
of  the  gang,  and  of  the  crimes  of 
which  it  was  a  part,  would  depend 
on  them.*  Nor  has  any  playground 
been    made    there    to    explain    the 

change;  the  little  children  are  al- 
lowed to  play  on  the  gtass,*  but 
these  are  not  the  ones  who  com- 
mitted the  crimes. 

The  most  reasonable  explanation 
seems  to  be  found  in  the  analogy  of 
a  lamp-post  which,  I  have  been  told 
by  high  authority,  once  existed  in 


44 
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Paris,  upon  Avhich  it  became  k 
fashion  for  people  to  hang  fi«» 
selves.  When  the  authorities  fsL) 
had  it  taken  down  the  \mpf 
ceased,  no  other  lamp-post  settQi{ 
to  possess  the  required  fasdxujkt 
When  a  man  lives  in  a  place  caSec 
bandit's  roost,''  "thieves'  aHey- 
hell's  kitchen,"  or  the  like,  it  a 
well  be  that  he  feels  resting  upoob 
a  certain  obligation  not  to  disgna 
its  traditions,  and  the  mental  si^pi. 
tion  may  be  destroyed  with  tk 
physical  surroundings.  If  tUs  a- 
planation  is  correct  it  must  also  k 
the  case  that  criminal  assodatk, 
like  the  pneumonia  bacillus,  thoa^ 
very  destructive  in  its  opcratix 
where  it  thrives,  is  of  a  fcd)le  vitt 
ity  and  does  not  easily  sunrise  i 
change  of  environment. 


^  For  a  case  in  which  the  building  of  a  wall  which  destroyed  through  commttaiaaR 
by  alleys  drove  thieves  out  of  a  block,  see  '*  How  the  other  half  lives."  Jacob  A.  Riis.  p.  v; 
Compare  also  pp.  150  and  272. 

'  How  Mr.  Riis  found  that  men  are  not  Atlantic  October   1899   p.  495. 
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Charities^  Forty-eighth  annual  report  of 
the  Charities  Commissioners  for  1900. 
4>^d.  • 

Charities.  London.  Reports  of  commis- 
sioners giving  a  descriptive  and  historical 
account  of  all  the  charities  in  each  parish. 
St.  Clement  Danes.  9d.  Westminster. 
Parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John.  2/3. 

In-maintenance  and  Outdoor  Relief.  State- 
ment for  half  year,  ending  Michaelmas, 

1900.  4>^d. 

Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  Great 
Britain.  Inspectors'  Report  for  1900. 
Forty-fourth  annual.  Part  I.  List  of 
schools  and  detailed  reports,     a/2. 

.Savings  Banks.     Trustee.      Report  of  In- 
spection  Committee   for  1899-1900,    with 
.  appendices.     Ninth  annual.     3>^d. 

Congested  Districts  Boards,  Scotland.  Re- 
port for  1900-1901.     Third  annual.     8>^d. 

Emigration,  Emigration  Statistics  of  Ire- 
land for  1900.     3d. 

Labor  Department.  Labor  Statistics  for 
1899-1900.    Seventh  annual  abstract.    1/3. 

Pauperism,     England  and  Wales. 

Pin  HORN.  A.  Spending  and  Saving:  A 
Primer  of  Thrift  and  Guide  to  Friendly 
Societies,  London :  Cassell,  1901.  Pp. 
160,  8vo.     i/. 

Robinson,  Charles  M.  Improvement  of 
Towns  and  Cities;  or^  The  Practical  Basts 
of  Civic  ^Esthetics.     New  York  :    Putnam^ 

1901,  Pp.  12  -f-  309,  i2mo.     $1.25. 

Shuey,  Edwin  L.  Factory  People  and  Their 
Employes.  New  York:  Lentilhon  &  Co., 
1901.     75c. 

Thomson,  R.  T.  Workman's  Compensation 
Act ;  A  Plea  for  Revision,  London  :  E. 
Wilson,  1901.     8vo.     2/6. 

Watt,  W.  A.  A  Study  of  Social  Morality. 
New  York  :  Scribner,  1901.  Pp.  293.  $2. 
A  general  discussion  of  the  fundamental 
virtues  of  justice,  benevolence,  and  truthful- 
ness, and  their  organization  in  social  rela- 
tionships. An  instructive  review  of  the 
whole  field  of  ethical  study. 
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II— MAGAZINE  ARTICLES. 


American  Journal  of  Sociology.    Chicago. 
(May.) 

Concerning  a  Minor  Reform  in  Indiana, 
(Alexander  Johnson.) 
The  conditions  which  led  to  the  passage,  in 
1899,  of  an  "Act  to  Regulate  the  Admrnistra- 
lion  of  the  Relief  of  Poor  Persons  and  Pre- 
scribing Certain  Duties  of  the  Overseers  of 
the  Poor,"  and  the  results. 

The  Work  and  Problems  of  the  Consumers' 
League,    (Frank  L.  McVey.) 

The  Board  of  Control  in  Minnesota,  (Sam- 
uel G.  Smith.) 

Relation  of  Charity  Organitation  Societies 
to  Relief  Societies  and  Relief-  Giving, 
(Charles  M.  Hubbard.) 

Catholic  World.     New  York. 

Religion  the  Social  Remedy.     (June.) 

Century.     New  York. 

A    Yankee  Teacher  in  the  South,     (Eliza- 
beth G.  Rice.)    (May.) 
An  experience  in  the  early  days  of  Recon- 
struction. 

Charity  Organization  Review.     London. 

Boys*  Brigades  and  Friendly  Societies, 
A  paper  by  Mr.  E.  A.  H.  Jay  read  at  a  con- 
ference htld  in  London,  May  i,  1901,  to  con- 
sider how  co-operation  between  these  bodies 
could  best  be  promoted.  Also  a  resume  of 
the  points  which  arose  or  were  indicated  as 
likely  to  arise  in  a  discussion  connected  with 
the  subject. 

IVage-earning  Children.     (May.) 
Legislation  relating  to  wage-earning  children. 

Forum.     New  York. 

7he  Housekeeper's  Store.  (Alden  W. 
Quimby.)  (June  ) 
A  plea  for  the  elimination  of  caste  from 
the  environment  of  household  service,  and 
for  more  cordial  and  kindly  relations  between 
the  master  and  mistress  of  a  home  and  their 
helpers. 

Independent.     New  York. 

A  Promising  School  Experiment.     (D.  W. 

Tomlinson.)    (May  q.) 

This  experiment  in  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  consisted 

of  using  larger  grade  rooms  in  which  twice 

the  usual  number  of  pupils  could  be  placed, 


under  two  teachers,  one  conducting  all  the 
classes,  while  the  other  gives  all  her  time  to 
the  slower  and  more  backward  pupils.  The 
experiment  has  been  very  successful. 

Lynching  and  the  Excuse  for  it.  (Ida 
B.  Wells  Bamett )  (May  16.) 
Statistics  showing  the  crimes  for  which 
negroes  are  lynched,  and  that  the  one  upon 
which  the  defense  of  the  lynchers  is  built, 
furnishes  the  least  victims  for  the  mob. 

Individualism    and    Social   Responsibility. 
(Margaret  Deland.)    (May  23  ) 
Divorce  and   remarriage    from    the   ethical 
viewpoint. 

Gambling  in   New    York.      (William    T. 
Jerome.)    (May  23.) 
New  England  Magazine.     Boston. 

The  Boston  Public  Garden.     (Charles  W. 

Stevens.)    0^"^-) 
Eifty     Years  of  the    Y.    M,    C.    A.    in 
America.    (James  H.  Ross.)    (June.) 

Outlook.     New  York. 

The  Making  of  an  American  :  An  Auto- 
biography.     (Jacob  A.   Riis.)    (May  4 
and  ff.) 
The  Kitchen   Garden.     (Laura  Winning- 
ton.)    (May  4.) 
Popular  Education  and  the  Race  Problem  in 
North    Carolina.    Qoseph  W.   Bailey.) 
(May  II.) 
An   estimate   of  the  public  opinion   of  the 
South,  and  recent  legislative  proposals  bear- 
ing upon  the  educational  aspect  of  the  race 
problem. 

The  Mohonk  Lodge:  An  Experiment  in 
Indian  Work.  (Walter  C.  Roc.)  (May 
18.) 

World's  Work.     New  York. 

Sharing    Prosperity.       (E.    R.     Phillips.) 

(May.) 
Some  experiments  showing  why  one  plan 
fails  and  another  succeeds.  The  sharing 
should  be  a  reward  for  merit,  never  a  charity. 
The  result  is  the  closer  co-operation  of  em- 
ployer and  empolye  and  attention  to  details. 
The    Public     Library    and    the     PubUc 

School,    (George  lies.) 
An  experiment  begun  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
in  1879,  bringing  about  their  close  co-opera- 
tion and  its  results. 
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Ft^liihtd  Every  Saturday  Two  Dellars 


CONrENTS 

TbB  SuMOMr  School 493 

The  Carw'of  Epiloptico 494 

Wife  DesertioN  49S 

Am  EMt  Side  Musk  School 497 

A  Foundling --498 

R«port  from  Um  Buffalo  Socloty 49q 

Hlnicipal  Caee  or  Consumptives 500 

Housing  Conditions  iN  Cincinnati...  500 

Recreatlun  Pavilion  in  Yonkkhs 50a 

The  Montefiore  Home 503 

The  fot«  of  Joe  Ph]|l}pt 504 

Rnteo      Concerning      the     ImmoIos     oI 

InatiluUeno 505 

C.  0.  S.  StoDoticB  for  May 506 

The  Week  Ending  June  1 506 

THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  W  PHIUNTHROPIC 
WORK. 

The  opening  session  of  the  Sum- 
mer  School  in  Philanthropic  Work 
will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  Mon- 
day, June  17,  in  the  Library  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society.  Ad- 
dresses will  be  given  by  Mr,  Robert 
W.  de  Forest  and  Rev.  James  M. 
Pullman,  D,D„  president  of  the  As- 
sociated Charities  in  Lynn,  Mass. 
The  school  continues  six  weeks  and 
purposes  to  give  a  brief  practical  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  philan- 
thropic activities  in  New  York. 
Specialists  in  charitable  work  from 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Buffalo  and  other  places  will  take 
part. 

Additional  registrations  are:  Miss 
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Jessie  J.  Wheeler,  head  worker  in 
the  Cincinnati  Social  Settlement. 

Miss  Anna  L.  Alline,  assistant  in 
the  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

Miss  Zadie  M.  Van  Boskerck,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Anna  McCune  Schenck, 
Chicago,  111. 

Miss  Lillie  E.  Taylor,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Associated  Charities, 
Toronto.  Canada. 

Miss  Laura  A.  Garrett,  agent  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Miss  Mary  B.  Sayles,  Whittier 
Housfr,  Jersey  City. 

Mr,  Eugene  T.  Lies,  agent  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Lane,  University  Set- 
tlement. New  York. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Persons,  New  York 
City. 

Twenty-five  persons  have  now 
formally  registered  for  the  course, 
representing  eighteen  cities  in  ten 
states.  They  include  graduates 
from  eleven  colleges  and  universities. 
who  expect  to  enter  philanthropic 
work,  and  fifteen  members  of 
charitable  societies  who  seek  to 
broaden  their  experience. 

Invitations  have  been  received 
from  a  number  of  societies  and  insti- 
tutions in  New  York  to  visit  and 
study  their  work. 

The  revised  program  will  be 
printed  in  Charities  next  week. 
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THE  CARE  or  EPILEPTICS. 


The  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
"National^Association  (or  the  Study 

of  Epilepsy  and  the  Care  and  Treat- 
ment of  Epileptics''  was  held  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Colum- 
bian University,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Majt  14  and  15,  under  the  presidency 
of  tTie  Hon.  Wm.  P.  Letchworth, 
LL.D.,  of  Portage,  N.  Y.  The  As- 
sociation has  an  active  membership 
of  235,  representing  42  >tates.  be- 
sides several  honorary  members  from 
foreign  countries. 

The  address  of  the  president,  a 
man  long  since  distinguished  for  his 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  efforts  in 
behalf  of  charity  dependents,  briefly 
stated  the  objects  for  which  the  As- 
sociation was  formed  and  told  of  thi 
preliminary  work  that  had  been 
done. 

Reports  were  made  by  delegates 
from  states  in  which  the  public  care 
of  epileptics  is  receiving  attention, 
the  first  report  being  made  .by  Gea 
Roeliff  Brinkerhoff  of  Ohio,  who 
spoke  of  the  creation  of  the  Ohio 
Hospital  for  Epileptics,  at  Gallipolis, 
and  by  Mr.  Mark,  a  manager  of  that 
institution,  who  told  of  the  good 
work  it  was  doing. 

Dr.  Wm.  N.  Bullard  of  Boston, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  for 
Epileptics,  at  Palmer,  described  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  move- 
ment for  the  better  care  of  epileptics 
in  Massachusetts.  It  was  through 
the  efforts  of  Dr.  Bullard  that  the 
Massachusetts  institution  was  found- 
ed. Dr.  Wharton  Sinkler  of  Phila- 
delphia told  the  Association  of  ''Oak- 
bourne,"  a  special  home  on  the  cot- 
tage or  colony  plan  for  epileptics, 
near     Philadelphia.       **Oakbourne" 

'^  created  chiefly  through  the  gen- 


erosity of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea,  of 
Philadelphia.  Efforts  are  making  to 
secure  public  aid  for  this  very 
worthy  class  in  Pennsylvania.  Dr. 
Wm.  F.  Drewry  spoke  of  what  had 
been  done  to  establish  a  colony  for 

epileptics  in  Virginia,  to  be  modeled 
after  the  Craig  Colony,  at  Sonyea, 

N.  Y.  This  work  was  taken  up  by 
Dr.  Drewry  some  four  or  five  years 
ago  and  he  has  worked  most  indus- 
triously to  accomplish  his  object  and 
feels  confident  that  the  next  Legisla- 
ture will  make  provision  for  such  an 
institution. 

The  report  from  Illinois  was  made 
by  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  It 
was  chiefly  through  the  initial  ef- 
forts of  Miss  Lathrop  that  the  move- 
ment for  an  epileptic  colony  was  set 
on  foot  in  Illinois,  and  the  friends 
of  the  proposed  colony  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  last  Legisla- 
ture would  fully  sanction  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  colony,  and  doubt- 
less it  would  have  done  so  had  all 
parties  concerned  been  able  to  ag^ee 
on  a  suitable  site  .  The  efforts  made 
so  far  in  Illinois,  however,  have  not 
been  in  vain,  since  a  most  favorable 
public  sentiment  for  such  an  institu- 
tion has  been  created,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  this  great  state 

must  in  time  have  a  colony  for  epi- 
leptics that  will  do  the  state  full 
credit. 

A  report  from  Texas  was  made 
by  Dr.  B.  M.  Worsham,  superintend- 
ent of  the  State  Asylum,  at  Austin. 
The  movement  began  in  Texas  in 
1898  and  a  colony  has  been  es- 
tablished at  Abilene  on  640  acres  of 
land.  The  last  Legislature  appropri- 
ated $200,000  for  the  construction 
of  cottages,  a  hospital,  administra- 
tion building,  and  other  necessary 
features.  A  preliminary  report  from 
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Connecticut  was  made  by  Dr.  Max 
Mailhouse  of  New  Haven. 

Dr.  Frederick  Peterson,  president 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Craig  Colony  at  Sonyea,  presented 
a  paper  on  "Epilepsy."  Dr.  Wm. 
P.  Spratling,  superintendent  of  the 
Craig  Colony,  presented  a  paper  on 
"An  Ideal  Colony  for  Epileptics  and 
the  Necessity  for  the  Broader  Treat- 
ment of  Epilepsy." 

Many  valuable  foreign  contribu- 
tions were  received,  largely  through 
the  valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  Hay, 
Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Hay  was 
kind  enough  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  foreign  ministers  in 
Washington,  and  through  such  min- 
isters reports  were  received  from  va- 
rious countries,  including  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Prof.  Paul  Kovalevsky,  St.  Pet- 
ersburg, Russia;  Dr.  Jules  Morel, 
Belgium;  Prof.  F,  Kolle,  Switzer- 
land; Dr.  Oskar  Medin,  Sweden; 
Pastor  Seibold,  Bielefeld,  Germany; 
Dr.  G.  Alden  Turner,  London,  and 
Mr.  G.  Penn  Gaskell,  secretary  of  the 
National  (British)  Society  for  the 
Employment  of  Epileptics,  London. 

Dr.  Medin,  of  Sweden,  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  marriage  of  epi- 
leptics was  forbidden  in  Sweden  by 
royal  decree  as  far  back  as  1734.  An 
interesting  point  in  Professor  Koval- 
evsky's  paper  was  alcohol  as  a  cause 
of  epilepsy. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  are  as  follows :  Dr.  Freder- 
ick Peterson,  New  York,  president ; 
the  Hon.  Wm.  P.  Letchworth, 
LL.D.,  Portage,  N.  Y.,  first  vice- 
president;  Prof.  Wm.  Osier,  M.D., 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  second  vice-president; 
Dr.  H.  C.  Rutter,  manager  of  the 
Ohio  Hospital  for  Epileptics,  Gal- 
lipolis,  treasurer ;  Dr.  Wm.  P.  Sprat- 


ling,  superintendent  of  the  Craig 
Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea,  secre- 
tary. 

Applications  for  membership  in 
the  Association,  for  which  there  are 
no  dues,  may  be  addressed  to  the 
the  secretary,  at  Sonyea,  N.  Y.,  or  to 
Dr.  Wm.  N.  Bullard,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee,  89  Marl- 
borough Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

W.  p.  Spratling. 


Wire  DESERTION. 


It  is  reported  from  St.  Paul  that 
the  County  Board  of  Control  has  de- 
cided to  seek  requisition  papers  in 
order  to  secure  the  return  to  Minne- 
sota of  thirty  liusbands  who  have  de- 
serted their  wives.  The  last  Legis- 
lature passed  a  law  making  wife  de- 
sertion a  felony,  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment in  the  penitentiary  from 
one  to  three  years,  with  a  provision 
for  a  suspension  of  sentence  provid- 
ing the  delinquent  husband  shall  give 
a  bond  to  the  state  to  support  his 
wife  and  family. 

The  County  Board  of  Control, 
which  has  charge  of  the  county  char- 
itable institution,  has  had  to  support 
a  number  of  families  where  the  hus- 
bands have  deserted  and  left  the 
state.  They  asked  an  opinion  of  the 
County  Attorney  as  to  the  possibility 
of  securing  the  deserters'  return,  and 
the  attorney  having  decided  that  this 
is  possible,  the  board  will  ask  for 
requisitions  in  thirty  cases.  The  de- 
serting husbands  are  located  in  vari- 
ous states,  and  the  efforts  to  secure 
their  return  will  doubtless  give  rise 
to  some  novel  complications. 

An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil  under  discussion  in  Chicago 
may  be  gained  from  this  statement 
from  Co-operation: 

**In  the  last  year  the  Chicago 
Bureau  of  Charities  was  called  upon 
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to  deal  with  605  families  left  desti- 
tute by  the  desertion  of  the  husband; 
the  county  agent  of  Cook  County 
gave  relief  to  about  1,000  such  fami- 
lies, and  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid 
Society  to  about  480.  This  is  the 
record  for  one  year  of  only  three  of 
the  many  societies  in  Chicago  which 
are  conducting  charitable  work  in 
that  city.  In  March  of  the  last  yenr 
covered  by  a  published  report,  the 
county  agent  issued  material  relief 
to  664  deserted  families. 

An  investigation  made  by  the 
Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of 
Boston,  concerning  the  problem  of 
wife  desertion,  has  elicited  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  statistics ; 

The  statistics  relate  to  153  families. 
In  each  instance  the  wife  has  at 
some  time  been  deserted  by  her  hus- 
band, and  in  a  few  cases  periodical 
desertions  seem  to  have  taken  place. 
Of  the  146  men  whose  occupations 
are  given,  54,  or  37  per  cent,  are 
classed  as  unskilled  workmen.  In 
108  cases,  or  70  per  cent,  both  hus- 
band and  wife  are  of  the  same  na- 
tionality, namely,  Irish,  48  ;  Britisl) 
Provinces,  16;  American,  12;  He- 
brew, 8;  Negroes,  6;  English,  48; 
Portugese,  8;  others,  10.  In  45  cases 
the  husband  and  wife  were  not  of 
the  same  nationality. 

In  36  out  of  141  instances  in  which 
the  age  of  the  husband  is  known,  it 
is  found  to  be  less  than  that  of  the 
wife.  Out  of  143  cases  in  which  it 
was  possible  to  ascertain  the  age  dt 
which  the  wife  was  married  it  ap- 
pears that  79  women,  or  more  than 
one-half,  were  married  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two  years,  or  earlier, 
and  41,  or  29  per  cent,  at  nineteen 
years,  or  earlier.  Comparatively  few 
appear  to  have  entered  matrimony 
after  the  twenty-sixth  year.  Ten 
women  were  deserted  while  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-four^, 
40  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five 
and  twenty-nine ;  30  between  the 
ages   of   thirty   and   thirty-four;  28 


between  the  ages  of  thirty-five  and 
thirty-nine ;  33  between  the  ages  of 
forty  and  forty-three.  In  58  families 
there  were  four  or  more  children,  14 
had  six  or  more,  and  only  i  had  as 
many  as  ten.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  children  were  all  of  a 
tender  age  at  the  time  of  desertion. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting" 
to  note  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Mr.  J.  M.  Han* 
son,  general  secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  says  that  there  are 
125  deserted  wives  on  the  records  of 
the  society.  Of  these,  it  is  stated 
that  the  larger  part  are  wretched 
house-keepers,  their  homes  are  filthy, 
the  children  ungovemed  as  well  as 
dirty,  the  meals  irregular,  the  food 
never  properly  cooked  or  served. 
There  is  no  means  of  knowing  how 
many  of  the  men  who  have  left  their 
wives  and  children  would  attribute 
their  delinquency  to  the  slovenly 
character  of  their  wives,  but  whether 
they  are  conscious  of  it  or  not,  it 
would  seem  certain  that  this  fact  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  matter. 
A  man  will  not  remain  at  home  in  the 
evenings  when  the  house  is  filthy 
and  in  disorder,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  the  cooking  of  these 
women  should  cause  their  husbands 
to  crave  stimulants  once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  Hanson  pleads  for  the  kithen- 
garden,  and  cooking  schools,  for  the 
training  of  the  girls  from  these 
homes.  "Having  watched  the 
girls,"  he  says,  "who  receive  their 
training  in  connection  with  Dr. 
Smith's  church  in  St.  Paul,  during 
a  period  of  seven  years,  I  speak  from 
personal  knowledge  when  I  say  that 
these  girls  had  before  them  a  very 
high  ideal  of  the  home  they  would 
establish  for  themselves  when  they 
were  married.  It  follows  that  their 
ideal  of  the  man  who  would  share 
this   home  with   them   was   raised 
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The  man  had  to  fit  the  ideal  home, 
at  least  approximately ;  consequently 
they  would  be  apt  to  marry  more 
wisely,  and  when  they  did  marry 
they  would  know  how  to  provide  a 
pleasant  and  inviting  home. 

"Now  I  have  no  love  for  the  man 
who  brings  children  into  the  world 
and  then  deserts  them  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  mother  with  the  help 
of  strangers.  I  am  after  such  all 
of  the  time,  and  try  to  give  them  the 
limit,  but  I  do  hold  that  we  are  not 
getting  to  the  bottom  of  things  un- 
til we  take  the  girl  from  the  homes 
of  these  ignorant  and  shiftless  homes 
and'  teach  them  how  to  become  good 
housewives.  I  am  bringing  all  of 
the  pressure  I  can  muster  to  bear 
along  this  line,  and  I  hope  to  have 
such  training  points  in  all  parts  of 
Kansas  City  before  many  years." 


AN  EASr  SIDE  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 


The  "People's  Music  School," 
which  was  established  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  University  and  Col- 
lege Settlements  in  March,  has  been 
very  successful.  The  school  was  re- 
cently moved  to  new  quarters  at  31 
Rivington  Street,  a  change  that  has 
g^ven  a  new  impetus  to  the  work. 
There  are  now  about  150  pupils, 
and  about  eighteen  instructors,  in- 
cluding the  assistant  teachers.  Six 
pianos  are  in  use  at  present,  and  one 
other  is  soon  to  be  added.  Miss 
Emilie  Wagner,  head  worker  of  the 
College  Settlement  Music  School,  96 
Rivington  Street,  is  in  charge  of  the 
school.  This  new  institution  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  music  schools 
maintained  by  the  College  and  Uni- 
versity Settlements,  which  have  now 
been  united. 

The  music  school  of  the  Univer- 
sity Settlement  began  about  two  years 


ago,  and  rapidly  outg^rew  its  quar- 
ters in  the  Settlement  building.  It 
was  later  housed  on  one  floor  of  No. 
316  Broome  Street,  where  sixty  pup- 
ils, all  that  could  be  accommodated, 
were  g^ven  instruction.  A  charge  of 
twenty  cents  an  hour  was  made  for 
lessons,  and  five  cents  an  hour  for  an 
Ifi^trument  for  practice.  The  pupil 
Was  allowed  to  take  a  quarter,  half, 
or  full  hour,  at  the  same  rate,  ac- 
cording to  his  means. 

The  music  school  of  the  College 
Settlement  occupied  the  top  floor  and 
upper  halls  of  No.  96  Rivington 
Street,  the  lower  floors  being  used 
by  the  kindergarten.  There  were 
more  than  100  regular  pupils,  and  a 
waiting  list  of  150  more.  This 
school  had  been  in  existence  for  more 
than  five  years,  and  several  of  its 
pupils  are  now  earning  as  teachers 
from  $2  to  $9  per  week.  Advanced 
pupils  were  taught  methods  of  teach- 
ing by  supervising  the  practice  of 
younger  ones,  and  by  teaching  others 
under  the  direction  of  the  regular 
instructors. 

The  union  of  these  two  organiza- 
tions was  made  possible  by  the  gen- 
erous donation  of  a  year's  rent  of 
the  building  now  occupied,  by  Mr. 
James  Speyer,  treasurer  of  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement  Society.  Of  the 
work  itself  Miss  Wagner  says:  "A 
striking  illustration  of  the  effect  of 
this  work  is  shown  in  the  case  of  one 
child  in  our  school.  Five  years  ago 
she  came  to  us  a  ragged  little  girl 
and  applied  for  violin  lessons.  She 
was  too  small  to  use  any  of  the  vio- 
lins owned  by  the  school,  so  her 
father  bought  a  tiny  one  for  her  on 
the  instalment  plan,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $3.  Slie  began  by  taking  five- 
cent  lessons,  which  lasted  ten  min- 
utes each  day,  practicing  meanwhile 
at  home.     After  three  years  she  has 
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learned  to  play  well  enough  to  teach 
children  smaller  than  herself,  and 
with  the  money  thus  earned  she  pays 
for  her  own  lessons  and  puts  away  a 
small  amotmt  toward  a  future  career. 
At  the  time  this  child  began  her 
musical  work  her  family  lived  in 
dark,  sordid  rooms  and  had  fallen 
into  a  careless,  ambitionless  state> 
The  little  girl's  playing,  however, 
awakened  in  them  a  desire  for  better 
things.  Her  father's  memory  was 
stirred  with  thoughts  of  what  he  had 
once  been  in  his  youth  in  the  home 
country;  his  self-respect  and  ambi- 
tion revived,  and  he  is  now  a  pros- 
perous wage-earner.  This  is  only 
one  of  many  similar  instances." 


A  rOUKDllNG. 


HIS  LIFE   STORY. 


[From  thi  Commercial  Advertiser^  May  24.] 

A  foundling  was  picked  up  in  a 

doorway    near    Bellevue    Hospital 

twenty-three  years  ago  to-day,  and, 

no  one  claiming  the  puny  child,  he 
was  sent  to  join  hundreds  of  others 
on  Randall's  Island.  As  he  became 
older  he  developed  unusually  fine 
muscles,  and  the  Charities  Depart- 
ment kept  him  and  made  him  useful. 
The  youth  at  sixteen  was  a  giant  in 
height  and  strength.  Then  he  be- 
came ambitious  and  wanted  to  leave 
errand  running  and  timber  carrying 
and  they  let  him  work  in  Bellevue 
Hospital.  So  he  went  down  with  the 
convalescents.  He  had  not  been 
dubbed  with  the  now  famous  name 
of  John  Doe,  as  most  of  the  male 
foundlings  used  to  be  called  on  the 
Island,  but  received  the  more  respect- 
able name  of  Frank  Brown. 

Brown  was  such  a  giant  that  they 
made  him  a  stretcher-carrier.  He 
disliked  his  humble  occupation  and 


used  to  call  himself  a  janitor.  He 
clung  to  every  cent  he  could,  except 
when  he  drank  and  smoked,  till  he 
saved  enough  to  insure  him  a  burial 
on  the  better  side  of  the  Potters* 
Field  fence.  Curiously  enough,  fate 
and  the  charities  commissioner  put 
him  to  work  carrying  the  fotmdlingfs 
from  ward  thirty-one,  the  children's 
ward  of  Bellevue,  to  the  Charities 
Department  boat  on  its  way  to  Ran- 
dall's Island.  He  had  all  a  giant's 
kindness  and  used  to  like  to  do  that, 
perhaps  remembering  his  own  story. 
But  the  big  fellow  liked  to  drink, 
and  sometimes  he  stayed  out  too 
long  drinking.  His  immense  frame 
did  not  show  this  until  a  few  weeks 
ago,  when  he  became  paler  day  by 
day.  Then  he  went  to  bed.  To-day, 
the  anniversary  of  his  finding,  he 
died.  

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  of  Baltimore,  it  was 
voted  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
Society's  district  offices  from  six  to 
eight.  In  making  this  change  the 
Society  will  not  enlarge  the  amount 
of  territory  which  it  covers,  but  will 
so  divide  its  present  districts  as  to 
decrease  the  territory  that  has  been 
assigned  to  each  of  its  agents. 

♦ 
In  an   address   delivered   at   the 

semi-centennial  session  of  the  Iowa 
State  Medical  Society  by  Dr.  R.  E. 
Conniff,  a  strong  plea  was  made  for 
the  establishment  in  Iowa  of  a  state 
hospital  for  consumptives.  Over 
2,000  lives  fall  victims  to  this  mal- 
ady in  the  state  each  year.  The 
State  Board  of  Health  recently  took 
steps  to  disseminate  information 
concerning  preventive  measures,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Iowa  will  soon 
provide  for  curative  treatment  at 
state  expense. 
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nPMT  moM  THE  butfalo  society. 


THE  CHAMTICS  DIRECTORY. 


The  Charity  Organization  Society 

of  Buffalo  reports  several  interesting 

matters   which   have  been   decided 

this  spring.     A  probation  bill  has 

passed  both  Assembly  and  Senate 
under  which  the  Buffalo  police  court 
has  power  to  appoint  five  unsalaried 
probation  officers  for  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age.  This,  together 
with  the  state  bill  allowing  probation 
officers  for  adults,  covers  the  whole 
field  so  far  as  Buffalo  is  concerned. 
Judge  Murphy  of  the  Buffalo  police 
court  was  one  of  the  committee 
which  drafted  the  local  bill  and 
helped  to  secure  its  passage. 

After  long  continued  effort  before 
the  Controller,  Aldermen  and  Coun- 
cilmen,  an  appropriation  of  $3,000 
has  been  carried  for  a  municipal 
gymnasium  and  playground  in  Buf- 
falo on  the  Terrace  Park,  in  the 
most  crowded  section  of  the  city. 

The  appropriation  for  outdoor  re- 
lief has  been  further  reduced  as  it 
passed  through  the  successive 
branches  of  the  city  government, 
and  now  stands  at  $37,500,  a  de- 
crease of  seventy  per  cent  from  the 
figure  of  $ii8,S95  three  years  ago. 

The  Charity  Organization  Society 
closed  its  Fitch  Accident  Hospital 
permanently  on  March  i,  and  with 
the  money  realized  by  so  doing  the 
Society  has  doubled  its  force  of 
agents,  which  was  previously  in- 
adequate. 


Governor  Odell  has  appointed  Dr. 
Pierce  Bailey  of  New  York  City  a 
manager  of  the  Craig  Colony  for 
Epileptics,  to  fill  the  vacancy  created 
by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Peterson, 
who  was  made  president  of  the  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy. 


[Weskly  Addenda  to  the  Edition  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Charities  Directory 
FOR  1901  (Eleventh  Edition).  In  this 
column  will  be  published  information  con- 
cerning new  societies,  changes  of  officers, 
changes  of  address,  etc.,  etc.  The  Directory 
is  published  by  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  105  East  Twenty-second  Street. 
C^oth,  one  dollar.     736  pages.] 

Page  285. 

New  Yorfc  Deaconess  Home  end  Trakiiiig 
Sdiool  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
has  removed  from  245  West  Fourteenth 
Street  to  60  Seventh  Avenue. 

Page  105. 

Wayside  Day  Nursery  has  removed  from 
214  East  Twentieth  Street  to  311  East  Twen- 
tieth Street. 

Page  383. 

East  Sixty-third  Street  Cliapel  and   Asso-  • 
elation  House  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church, 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Sixty-third  Street.     Rev. 
L.  B.  Everitt. 

Page  316. 

Society  for  tlie  Prevention  of  Crime  (The). 
105  East  Twenty-second  Street.  Thos.  L. 
McClintock,  Supt. 
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THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
asks  for  contributions  to  pay  the  rent  of  an  old 
German  couple  who  have  lived  in  the  same 
house  for  twenty-nve  years.  The  man  had  one  leg 
amputated  ten  years  ago,  and  the  wife,  now  seventy- 
three  years  old.  has  been  the  breadwinner  until  her 
strength  gave  out  and  she  can  now  onl^  earn  the  food 
needed.    There  are  no  children  or  relatives. 

The  Society  also  renews  its  appeal  for  funds  to  pro- 
vide a  pension  of  $8  a  month  to  supplement  the  earn- 
ings of  a  woman  who  has  just  been  iett  a  widow  with 
seven  children,  the  eldest  a  boy  of  ten  years  and  the 
youngest  but  three  weeks.  Although  the  woman  is 
industrious  and  anxious  to  keep  her  family  together, 
she  is  unable  to  do  so  without  assistance. 

Any  money  for  these  cases  sent  to  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  105  East  Twenty-second  Street, 
will  be  duly  and  publicly  acknowledged. 

The  Society  acknowledges  the  following  contribu- 
tions for  the  above  case,  and  for  a  pension  of  ^5  a 
month  for  a  woman  who  has  dependent  upon  her  four 
children,  the  eldest  8  years  and  the  youngest  18 
months  ; 

To  pay  cost  of  transportation  and  board  in  the 
country  tor  a  man  who  has  recently  been  discharged 
from  a  hospital ; 

To  provide  a  pension  for  a  widow  and  three  children, 
the  eldest  a  boy  of  13  years ; 

N.  Witherell  and  "^  A  Friend,  Tarrytown,"  $25  each; 
F.  W.  Pickard,  "  E.V.  J.,"  -'Mrs.  S.W.  F.."  Samuel  M. 
Scbafer  and  **  B.,"  $10  each  ;  Cash,  through  EveniHg 
Post,  '*  H.  S  ."  Francis  T.  Owen,  John  H.  Cuthbert, 
*' Thank  oflfering  from  a  widow,"  **M.  I.  B.," 
"  Tuxedo,"  Cash,  and  "  S.  A  M.,"  fs  each  ;  J.  Gould's 
Son  A.  Co.,  %\\  Cash,  "  E.  L.  V.,^'  Mr.  Gustav  M. 
Just,  %2  each;  "  E.  H.  F.."  "T.  C.  G.,"  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Kuntz.  and  William  Messer,  $1  each ;  Cash,  25  cents. 
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Our  recent  editorial  appreciation 
of  the  city  of  Boston  as  to  the  rela-" 
tions  there  existing  among  the  well- 
to-do  and  the  needy  has  brought  un- 
expected response  from  many  direc-  * 
tions.  Playful  editorial  retort  in  the 
columns  of  the  serious  Evening 
Transcript,  platform  references  at 
the  National  Conference  in  Wash- 
ington, and  personal  letters  of  grat- 
itude and  of  protest  ought  perhaps  to 
have  been  expected,  but  to  find  our 
sentiments  incorporated  bodily  in  an 
original  scientific  article  published  in 
the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  is  certainly  a  greater  reward 
than  we  could  ix)ssibly  have  antici- 
pated. It  is  true  that  the  writer  of 
this  article  is  a  Xew  York  physician, 
and  possibly  the  editor  of  the  Medical 
Journal  could  obtain  permission  to 
publish  it  only  on  condition  that  the 
paragraph  should  he  allowed  to  stand. 
We  can  not  refrain  from  repro-  . 
ducing  the  sentences  from  Dr. 
Knopf's  article  introducing  the  quo- 


tation to  show  the  connection  in 
which  the  writer  had  occasion  to  ad- 
duce this  evidence  of  an  enlightened 
public  sentiment  on  charitable  mat- 
ters. 

Referring  to  a  bill  before  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  for  a 
second  state  sanatorium  and  a  meas- 
ure before  the  city  government  for  a 
city  hospital  for  consumptives,  Dr. 
Knopf  asserts  that  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  in  his  mind  that 
both  bills  will  pass  unanimously  and 
be  approved  by  the  distinguished 
chiefs  of  state  and  city.  *lf,''  says 
the  writer,  **you  desire  to  know 
what  makes  me  so  sanguine,  so  sure 
of  all  this,  I  wrll  gladly  tell  you. 
When  preparing  this  address  I  had 
before  me  Charities,  the  oflScial  or- 
gan of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety of  the  city  of  Xew  York, 
and  here  is  what  I  read  in  an  edito- 
rial of  that  paper  March  23 :  *  In 
the  city  of  Boston,  the  helpless  and 
unfortunate  poor  have  a  larger  num- 
ber of  friends  from  the  classes  of 
the  well-to-do  than  in  any  other  city 
with  whose  needs  and  resources  we 
are  familiar.  The  evidence  of  this 
is  abundant,  etc.*  '* 

In  the  same  article  Dr.  Knopf  ad- 
vocates first  of  all  the  appointment 
of  a  tuberculosis  commission.  "This 
commission,"  he  says,  '^should  becom- 
posed  of  physicians  in  the  employ  of 
the  city,  of  sanitary  officers,  officers 
of  the  charity  organizations,  and  of 
the  friends  of  the  poor  in  your  good 
city,  of  which  my  friend,  the  editor 
of  Charities,  has  spoken  so  elo- 
quently.'* 

*  m 

Some  months  ago  an  ordinance 
was  passed  in  Cincinnati  ostensibly 
in  the  interest  of  tenement-house  re- 
form, requiring  that  in  every  tene- 
ment-house thereafter  erected  there 
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should  be  provided  a  bath-room  for 
each  set  of  rooms.  The  Cincinnati 
chapter  of  architects  and  other  per- 
sons in  Cincinnati  are  now  agitating 
for  the  repeal  of  this  ordinance, 
claiming  that  the  ordinance  is  unwise 
and  an  undue  burden  upon  property 
owners.  From  the  accounts  pub- 
lished in  the  local  papers  it  would 
appear  that  the  repeal  of  the  ordi- 
nance is  extremely  likely  in  the  near 
future.  At  a  recent  meeting  which 
was  held  to  discuss  this  subject  it 
was  suggested  that  if  the  ordinance 
were  repealed  that  a  new  ordinance 
should  be  passed  providing  for  a  sep- 
arate water-closet  for  each  apartment 
which  was  much  more  necessary  and 
which  would  be  of  much  greater  ad- 
vantage to  tenement  dwellers. 

Housing  conditions  in  Cincinnati 
are  reaching  a  stage  where  it  will 
soon  become  imperative  to  have 
made  a  very  thorough  investigation 
of  the  conditions.  The  time  has 
come  for  a  complete  revision  of  their 
tenement-house  ordinances.  The 
passage  of  the  bath-room  ordinance 
and  its  attempted  repeal  indicate  con- 
clusively that  a  thorough  and  care- 
fully thought  out  scheme  for  tene- 
ment-house legislation  in  that  city 
should  be  adopted.  The  time  is  espe- 
cially advantageous  for  securing  a 
proper  tenement-house  code  in  Cin- 
cinnati because  of  the  fact  that  a  com- 
plete code  has  been  adopted  in  New 
York,  and  it  will  require  very  little 
work  to  adapt  this  code  to  Cincinnati 
conditions. 


*  « 


The  first  installment  of  the  per- 
petual annuities  of  $1,000  each, 
which  were  provided  for  by  the 
will  of  Mr.  Robert  B.  Brigham,  who 
died  in  January,  1900,  are  now 
being  paid  to  the  twenty-two  char- 
ities named  in  the  will,  twenty-one 


of  which  are  in  Boston^  and  one,  tJic. 
Warner  Home,  in  St.  Albans,  Vt 
The  residue  of  the  net  income  of  Mr. 
Brigham's  estate  is  to  accumulate 
until  large  enough  for  the  establish- 
ment and  thorough  equipment  of  the 
Robert  Brigham  Hospital  for  In- 
curables of  the  city  of  Boston. 

The  annex  to  the  Loomis  Sanato- 
rium at  Liberty,  N.  Y.,  was  formally 
opened  May  2y.  This  addition  to 
the  sanatorium  provides  accom- 
modations for  the  treatment 
of  about  thirty  patients  suffering 
from  consumption  in  its  various 
forms. 

The  St.  Eleanora  Home  for  Con- 
valescent Patients,  which  is  located 
on  a  high  hill  between  Scarsdale 
and  Tuckahoe,  in  Westchester 
County,  was  dedicated  on  May  2y. 
This  home  is  the  gift  of  Miss  Geor- 
giana  Iselin,  daughter  of  Mr.  Adrian 
Iselin,  in  memory  of  her  mother, 
who  died  in  1897.  The  home  cost 
about  $50,000. 

m  m 
m 

if 

The  Raymond  Street  Jail  in 
Brooklyn  has  recently  been  inspected 
by  Comptroller  Coler  and  Alderman 
Muh,  members  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
Commission,  and  also  by  the  Grand 
Jury.  The  prison  for  women  has 
been  declared  by  both  bodies  unfit 
for  prison  purposes  because  of  its 
faulty  construction  and  lack  of  ac- 
commodations. 

The  Manhattan  State  Hospital  for 
the  Male  Insane  on  Ward's  Island 
will  have  a  new  kitchen  in  the  near 
future,  costing  some  $12,500.  Build- 
ing operations  have  already  beg^n. 
This  kitchen  will  be  apart  from  the 
main  building.  The  kitchen  now  in 
use  in  the  central  building  is  said  to 
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be  inadequate,  as  well  as  in  an  un^ 
desirable  location. 

This  Hospital  will  also  make  a 
new  departure  in  caring  for  some  of 
its  consumptive  patients.  When 
the  weather  becomes  suitable,  some 
25  will  be  placed  in  open-air  tents. 


*   m 


The  Edgewater  Creche  will  be*" 
opened  for  the  summer  Saturday  af- 
ternoon, June  15.  Tea  will  be 
served  from  3  to  5:30  o'clock. 


0  0 

The  first  recreation  pavilion  in 
Yonkers,  built  on  the  new  city  dock 
at  the  foot  of  Main  street,  was  dedi- 
cated May  31.  with  elaborate  cere- 
mony, and  much  civic  pride  and  en- 
thusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  thousands 
who  were  present. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Chairman 
M.  J.  Walsh,  Mayor  Sutherland, 
Miss  Mary  Marshall  Butler,  and 
Governor  Odell. 

The  pier,  which  has  been  talked 
of  for  years,  is  e#cpected  to  become 
one  of  the  most  popular  resorts  of 
the  city.  It  extends  so  far  out  into 
the  river  that  its  patrons  may  always 
be  assured  of  refreshing  breezes,  and 
it  is  so  easily  accessible  that  it  should 
prove  a  great  boon  to  those  whom  it 
is  designed  chiefly  to  benefit,  the 
poorer  classes. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association, 
which  was  held  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
on  June4,  5,6,  and/,  1901, prominent 
men  spoke  on  the  question  of  tene- 
ment-houses in  large  cities.  Among 
the  subjects  discussed  were: 

"The  Duties  of  Tenement-house 
Owners  to  Occupants,  and  How 
Best  Enforced."  **Duty  of  the 
Municipality  to  Tenement-Houses." 
"  Tuberculosis — Its  Extent — and 
How  Best  Controlled  in  Tenement- 


Houses."  "On  What  lines  the 
Offensive  Features  of  the  System 
can  be  Finally  Abolished  in  Large 
Cities,  and  the  System  Itself  Lim- 
ited." "How  to  Deal  With  the 
Moral  I'eatures."  "Best  Construc- 
tion— Best  Management — Best  as 
an  Investment"  "How  Best  to.Ed- 
ucate  the  Occupants  to  their  Dufies." 


*  * 


Mr.  Seymour  Stone,  recently  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Board  of  Children's 
Guardians,  to  relieve  Mrs.  Emily  E. 
Williamson,  who  served  as  superin- 
tendent without  pay  for  two  years, 
the    state   not    having  appn  p.i  teJ 

money  for  the  salary  of  a  superin- 
tendent until  the  last  session,  has  as- 
sumed charge  of  the  work.  Mr. 
Stone  has  been  employed  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  by  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  of  Boston. 


THE  MONTEFIORE  HOME. 


The  opening  of  the  country  sana- 
torium for  consumptives  of  Monte- 
fiore  Home  on  Decoration  Day  was 

graced  by  the  presence  of  Vice-presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  Bishop  Potter,  and  a 
party  of  several  hundred  guests,  for 
whom  a  special  train  from  New  York 
City  was  provided.  Special  ac- 
knowledgment is  due  and  was  duly 
made,  to  Mr.  Lyman  G.  Blooming- 
dale,  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
special  charge  of  the  country  branch, 
to  Mr.  Henry  Solomon,  Mr.  Raphael 
Attinger,  Mr.  Isaac  Eppinger,  Mr. 
Isaac  Blumenthal,  and  Mr.  Jacob  H. 
Schiff.  Mr.  Schiff,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Montefiore  Home,  in  ac- 
cepting on  behalf  of  the  directors  the 
new  buildings  from  Mr.  Blooming- 
dale,  said :  "In  behalf  of  the  directors 
I  thank  you  for  what  you  have  ac- 
complished.   We  know  the  anxieties 
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ind  disappointments  that  you  and 
your  associates  have  suffered.  But 
you  went  forward  with  courage  in- 
spired by  the  belief  that  you  were 
doing  good  work.  Scarcely  seven- 
teen years  ago  Montefiore  Home  was 
started  at  Thirty-fourth  Street  and 
Avenue  A,  in  a  small  structure.  To- 
day in  the  home  proper  we  can  ac- 
commodate 300  persons.  This  build- 
ing will  accommodate  150,  and  we 
hope  to  add  to  it  in  future  so  that 
we  may  be  able  to  provide  for  at 
least  500.  I  think,  therefore,  that  I 
am  justiBed  in  saying  that  it  is  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States." 

Vice-president  Roosevelt,  who  was 
received  with  an  enthusiasm  recall- 
ing the  presidential  campaign,  ex- 
pressed to  the  President  and  Direct- 
ors of  the  institution,  "the  debt  of 
obligation  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  under  to  you,  not 
only  for  the  deed  itself,  but  for  the 
example  of  the  deed.  It  is  gratitude 
not  merely  for  the  great  stride  you 
have  taken  against  this  great  enemy 
in  our  country — consumption — but 
in  the  example  of  good  citizenship  ex- 
hibited in  your  way  of  coming  for- 
ward to  do  it. 
"There  is  an  appropriate  lesson  in 


a  citizenship  which  limits  only  the 
circle  from  ^vhich  it  draws  and  leaves 
unlimited  that  to  which  it  gives. 
Only  American  citizens  of  Hebrew 
faith  and  blood  were  asked  to  give 
in  order  to  put  up  thi^  sarniormm, 
which  shall  ,be  free  to  all.  There  is 
room  enough  for  the  best  effort  of 
Rabbi  'and  Bishop  if  both  strive  to 
see  how  much  good  can  be  done  in 
our  common  country." 

Bishop  Potter,  in  closing  his  ad- 
dress referred  to  the  same  subject  as 
follows :  "As  Colonel  Roosevelt  has 
said  of  you,  as  can  not  be  said  of 
others,  you  work  with  money  from 
people  of  your  own  faith  and  teach 
us  the  broadest  catholic  toleration. 
What  could  be  more  beautiful  than 
to  build,  as  you  have  built  here,  for 
the  benefit  of  humanity  ?  That  is  the 
kind  of  service  that  is  to  redeem  our 
time  from  the  charge  of  mere  greed 
and  selfishness." 

Mr,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  refuting  the 
current  idea  that  "wealth  accu- 
mulates as  men  decay,"  said:  "We 
are  an  extravagant  people,  but  our 
extravaRance  has  a  benevolent  side. 
With  the  liberty  of  accumulating, 
we  combine  the  liberty  of  giving, 
and  glory  in  it." 

Dr.  Alfred  Meyer,  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  medical  administration 
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of  the  institution,  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  institution  would  add  to 
the  demonstration  of  the  fact  that 
tuberculosis  is  a  curable  disease. 
With  the  additional  facilities  now  at 
its  disposal,  the  Montefiore  Home 
takes  an  important  place  in  the 
ranks  of  the  agencies  designed  to 
check  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis. 


*  1' 


THE  FATE  OF  JOE  PHILLIPS. 


[Editorial  in  the  New  York  Sun,  June  5, 
1901.] 

Until  Joe  Phillip's  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Charity,  made  manifest  in 
the  Gerry  Society,  he  managed  to 
get  along  pretty  well.  He  was  only 
fifteen  years  old  to  be  sure,  his  father 
was  dead,  his  mother  in  jail,  and  he 
had  his  two  little  sisters  to  support. 
But  he  got  a  job  which  paid  him 
$3  a  week  and  only  took  a  part  of 
each  day.  The  rest  of  his  time  he 
put  in  selling  papers  and  doing 
errands.  He  made  money — enough' 
money  to  pay  the  rent,  clothe  his 
sisters  and  himself,  and  keep  alt 
supplied  with  food.  He  asked  noth- 
ing of  Charity — had  rather  hazy 
notions  about  there  being  any  such 
thing  in  the  world,  and  didn't  want 
it  if  there  was. 

But  the  Gerry  Society  found  Joe 
out,  and  then  his  troubles  began. 
The  home  he  had  kept  together  was 
broken  up.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
liberty,  and  formally  arraigned  in 
court.  His  little  sisters  were  taken 
from  him  and  put  in  an  institution. 

Following  this  came  more  days  of 
detention.  Then,  finally,  there  was 
a  ray  of  light.  A  gentleman  in  very 
comfortable  circumstances  wanted 
to  give  Joe  a  home  that  was  what  a 
home  for  so  worthy  ^  boy  should  be. 
He  was  to  have  good  clothes,  a 
chance  for  an  education,  light  work, 
and  a  salary  that  would  be  put  in  a 
savings  bank  for  him  every  week. 
Decidedly,  things  were  looking  up 
for  Joe. 


Then  again  his  path  was  blocked. 
The  gentleman  who  would  have 
done  so  much  for  Joe  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  in  which  Joe  was 
reared.  Excellent  and  entirely  con- 
scientious people  entered  objections. 
Their  motives  were  beyond  question, 
but  in  a  way  it  was  rather  unfortu- 
ns^te  for  Joe.  He  came  back  ?nto 
Magistrate  Pool's  hands  again  for 
sentence.  He  escaped  the  state 
prison,  only  to  get  a  sentence  for  an 
indefinite  term  of  years  in  a  reform- 
atory. Joe,  it  seems,  has  got  to  re- 
form. To  be  sure  he  will  be  rather 
handicapped  surrounded  by  boys 
who  are  in  the  institution  to  which 
he  is  going  because  of  their  vicious- 
ness.  But  that  is  Joe's  misfortune, 
and  misfortune,  since  others  began 
administering  his  affairs,  has  been 
rather  common  with  him. 

The  Catholic  Protectory,  in  which 
this  boy  has  been  lodged,  is  an  ad- 
mirable institution.  To  it  are  sent 
depraved  and  incorrigible  boys,  as 
well  as  boys  who  are  homeless  and 
paupers.  But  surely  Joe  does  not 
come    under  either   of    these   cate- 

> 

gories.  If  he  demonstrated  anything 
while  he  was  permitted  to  manage 
his  own  affairs,  it  was  that  he  was  as 
far  from  depravity  as  it  is  possible 
for  human  nature  to  be.  The  reso- 
lute courage  with  which  he  attacked 
and  overcame  all  opposing  obstacles, 
and  the  single-hearted  devotion  and 
utter  self-obliteration  with  which  he 
cared  for  the  helpless  little  ones  left 
upon  his  hands,  won  the  admiration 
of  an  entire  city.  He  was  not  a 
pauper,  because  he  earned  his  living 
and  paid  his  way.  He  was  not 
homeless,  because  he  paid  his  rent 
on  the  nail  every  time  it  fell  due. 

Between  the  upper  and  the  nether 
millstones  of  the  Gerry  Society  and 
the  Protectory,  Joe's  splendid  spirit 
and  worthy  ambition  seem  likely  to 
be  ground  to  rather  fine  powder. 
Deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  clad  in 
garments    that    signify   viciousness. 
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pauperism,  or  both^that  is  the  re- 
ward Joe  Phillips  gets  for  as  brave 
and  generous  a  spirit  as  ever  was 
shown  by  boy  or  man  in  all  the 
history  of  life's  bitter  struggle. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  read  that 
when  Joe  heard  this  sentence  fall 
upon  him  from  the  magistrate's  lips, 
even  his  stout  little  heart  gave  way, 
and  he  broke  down  and  wept. 


RULES  CONCERNING  INM4TES  OF  INSTITUTIONS. 


At  a  meeting  held  June  4,  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Charities 
adopted  the  following  changes  in 
the  rules  of  the  Board  for  the  recep- 
tion and  retention  of  inmates  of  in- 
stitutions.     The   matter   contained 

in  brackets  is  old  matter,  which  was 
omitted,  while  that  italicised  is  the 
new  matter  added  to  the  rules. 

I.  Reception  of  Inmates. — The 
following  classes  of  [inrmitcs]  persons, 
and  no  others,  may  be  received  as 
public  charges  into  charitable,  elee- 
mosynary, correctional,  and  reform- 
atory institutions,  wholly  or  partly 
under  private  control,  authorized  by 
law  to  receive  payments  from  any 
county,  city,  town,  or  village,  for 
the  support,  care,  or  maintenance  of 
inmates : 

(1-3)  No  change  proposed. 

(4.)  Persons  who  have  been  received 
into  such  institutions  as,  under  special 
or  existing  laws  or  appropriations, 
are  entitled  to  receive  payments  of 
money  in  gross  sum  or  for  specific 
purposes,  from  any  county,  city, 
town,  or  village.  No  child  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  sixteen  years,  unless 
convicted  of  crime,  shall  be  received 
into  any  such  institution  as  a  public 
charge,  unless  committed  thereto,  or 
placed  therein^  by  a  court  or  magis- 
trate  having  jurisdiction,  or  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  poor  of  a  county, 
or  overseer  of  the  poor  of  a  town,  or 
commissioner    or     commissioners    of 


charities,  or  other  local  officer  or  board 
legally  exercising  the  powers  of  an 
overseer  in  the  county,  city,  town,  or 
village  sought  to  be  charged  with  the 
support  of  such  child,  and  authorized 
by  law  to  commit  children  to  such  in- 
stitution or  to  place  them  therein. 

II.  Retention  of  Inmates.— (i.) 
No  [destitute]  child  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  unless  convicted  of  crime, 
[or]  nor  any  destitute  minor  nor 
adult  person,  whether  committed 
by  any  court  or  magistrate, 
or  otherwise  received,  shall  be 
retained  in  any  such  institution, 
as  a  public  charge,  unless  accepted 
in  writing  as  such  by  the  officer 
charged  with  the  support  and  relief 
of  the  poor  of  the  county,  city,  town, 
or  village  upon  which  such  destitute 
child  or  destitute  adult  person  is 
sought  to  be  made  a  public  charge, 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Board  may  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe, and  all  acceptances  so  made 
shall  lapse  and  become  void  unless 
renewed  in  writing  within  thirty  days 
of  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the 
time  of  the  first  acceptance  ;  said  year 
to  date  from  the  period  of  said  accept- 
ance. The  reacceptance,  in  writing, 
shall  be  repeated  each  year  thdt  the 
inmate  remains  in  the  institution,  and 
within  thirty  days  of  the  expiration 
of  each  successive  year.  Every  such 
acceptance,  or  renewal  of  acceptance, 
shall  be  based  upon  the  results  of  an 
investigation  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  person  accepted,  and  into  the 
circumstances  of  his  parents,  relatives 
or  guardians,  if  there  be  any.  No 
destitute  child  shall  be  retained  as  a 
public  charge  in  any  institution,  wholly 
or  partly  under  private  control,  which 
shall  fail  to  keep  a  book  in  which 
shall  be  entered  the  name  and  address 
of  every  person  visiting  such  child, 
supported,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 
public  funds  in  such  institution,  which 
name  and  address  shall  be  secured 
upon  such  visit  [unless  renewed  yearly 
within  ten  days  ofthe  first  of  October]. 
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WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  I. 


The  total  number  of  families  cared 
for  by  the  district  agents  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  during 


the  week  under  review  was  836. 
The  amount  of  money  expended  by 
the  agents  as  intermediaries,  on 
account  of  special  cases,  was  $203.34. 
Twenty-nine  reports  were  made  by 
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the  agents;  65  Woodyard  and  17 
Workroom  tickets  were  distributed, 
and  work  secured  for  5  persons  in 
the  Laundry. 

At  the  Joint  Application  Bureau 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  new 
applications  received  from  persons 
with  homes  in  the  city  numbered  13  ; 
the  new  applications  by  homeless 
persons  numbered  36;  recurrent  ap- 
plications by  persons  with  homes  in 
the  city  numbered  14;  reapplicatiohs 
from  homeless  persons  numbered  10. 
Fifty-four  persons  were  advised  and 
directed  only.  Nineteen  lodgings 
and  72  meals  were  given  out,  and 
9  Woodyard  tickets  were  distributed. 
The  total  number  of  calls  from  ap- 
plicants was  204. 

At  the  Registration  Bureau  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  50  re- 
quests for  information  were  received, 
and  76  confidential  reports  sent  out. 
Seventy  new  record  cases  were 
opened,  and  37  old  record  cases  re- 
opened. In  the  Investigation  De- 
partment 74  cases  were  investigated 
during  the  week,  63  of  which  were 
new  cases.  The  visits  made  by  the 
investigating  agents  numbered  348. 
There  were  176  consultations  at  the 
Central  Office. 

At  the  Woodyard,  79  men  with 
homes  in  the  city  and  22  who  were 
homeless  were  given  employment. 
Twenty-two  days*  work  was  given  in 
the  Workrooms,  the  cash  value  of 
payments  for  work  amounting  to 
$8.80.  At  the  Laundry,  34  women 
were  employed  for  periods  aggre- 
gating 104^  days,  the  value  of  the 
work  done  amounting  to  $221.49. 


* 


At  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties, the  whole  number  of  applicants 
during  the  week  was  130,  of  which 
number  29  were  new.  Of  the  whole 
number,  there  were  14  single  men. 
14  single  women,  50  married  persons, 
28   widow?,  7   widowers,  and   17  de- 


serted. In  the  Woodyard,  43  dif- 
ferent men  were  employed,  3  for  the 
first  time.  In  the  Laundry,  76  dif- 
ferent women  were  employed,  of 
whom  3  were  given  work  for  the 
first  time.  Eighty-six  women  were 
employed  in  the  Workrooms,  8  regis- 
tering for  the  first  time.  Outside 
the  Bureau,  66  days*  work,  or  parts 
of  days*  work,  were  given  to  bene- 
ficiaries. 


4>    * 

* 


During  the  week  ending  June  i 
the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  received  29 
cases,  all  applications  for  relief.  The 
disbursements  for  food  supplies  were 
$172.15;  rent  paid  for  applicants, 
$43.50;  other  relief,  $104.07;  making 
a  total  'expenditure  of  $319.72  for 
relief. 

On  June  i  the  fresh-air  work 
opened  for  the  season  of  1901.  A 
party  of  92  (29  mothers,  39  babies 
and  24  boys  and  girls),  all  delicate 
or  convalescing  from  illness,  went  to 
Sea  Breeze,  the  summer  home  of  the 
Association  at  West  Coney  Island, 
Jor  a  stay  of  two  weeks.  Similar 
parties  will  be  sent  every  week  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

At  the  People's  Baths  2,070  baths 
were  taken  during  the  week  ending 
June  2,  1,603  by  men,  196  by  wo- 
men, and  271  by  children. 

During  the  month  of  May  the 
Association  received  223  cases,  202 
being  applications  for  relief  and  21 
requests  for  investigation  only.  Of 
the  total  number  46  came  through 
the  Joint  Application  Bureau.  The 
disbursements  for  relief  were  as  fol- 
lows: Food  supplies,  $981.77  ;  rent 
for  applicants,  $148.75 ;  cash  for 
sundries,  $161.39;  transportation, 
$28.85;  clothing,  $11.90;  coal,  $2.75; 
shoes,  44  pairs,  $48.20;  medicines, 
$3.50;  meals,  334,  $33.40;  lodgings, 
$15.70;  furniture,  bedding,  etc., 

10.00;  paid  for  labor  in  sewing  bu- 
reau,  $150.40;  workroom  tickets, 
$26.50;  woodyard  tickets,  $10.00; 
total,  $1,633.11. 
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At  the  Central  Office  of  the  United 
Hebrew  Chanties  in  the  past  week 
there  were  604  applications  for  relief. 

*  * 

In  the  rponth  of  May  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  and  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  placed  seven  foundlings  in 
homes  for  adoption.  The  average 
age  of  these  foundlings  was  five 
months. 

Three  hundred  and  eighty-six  pa- 
tients  were  admitted  to  Bellevue 
Hospital  during  the  week  under  re- 
view; 410  were  discharged.  The 
number  of  deaths  was  32.  On  June 
3  there  were  under  treatment  in  the 
hospital  728  patients. 

In  the  week  ending  June  1,211 
patients  were  examined  at  the  office 
of  the  Examining  Physician  for  Out- 
door Poor.  At  the  Department  of 
Public  Charities  239  hospital  cases 
were  sent  out  for  investigation. 
Six  persons  were  sent  to  the  State 
Almshouse  at  Flatbush,  to  be 
cared  for  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  and  43  to  the  City  Alm-;- 
house. 

In  the  week  ending  May  25,  1,095 
persons   were   lodged   at    the   City 


Lodging  House.  Of  these  924  were 
men,  153  women,  and  18  children. 
Thirty-two  persons  were  sent  .to  the 
courts  on  the  charge  of  vagrancy,  1 1 
of  whom  were  discharged. 


The  fresh-air  work  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  will  begin  on 
June  17.  On  this  date.  300  children 
from  the  various  day  nurseries  of 
the  city  will  begin  a  week's  outing 
at  the  summer  home  at  Bath  Beach. 
Fifty  children  from  the  Five  Points' 
House  of  Industry  will  also  accom- 
pany this  party.  Twenty-four  crip- 
pled children  will  be  cared  for  at  the 
Haxton  Cottage  at  the  same  place. 

The  Health  Home  on  Coney 
Island  will  also  receive  on  June  \j 
some  300  women  with  sick  and  ailing 
children,  who  will  relnain  one  week. 
On  July  1,  the  first  party  of  fresh-air 
boys  will  go  to  the  farm  at  Kensico. 
This  party,  which  is  from  the  indus- 
trial schools,  will  be  composed  of 
175  boys. 
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COMENFS  in  his  circular,  -that  this  statute,  or 

some  of  its  most   obnoxious  provi- 

A  Lawyer  witk  a  FiMd 5oq  sions,  can  be  set  aside  or  modified, 

CaattoMry  List  No.  123 Sio  and   I  would  be  pleased   to  receive 

Seward  Park  Plavgbound si6  from    you    authority    to    take    such 

Summer  Trade  Classes 516  ^*^P^  *=  '"^J'  ^^  ntcessary  to  relieve 

Tl»Sa«««rSchoolbBHra«th«H*»ort.  518  >?."   ''■om  the  unjust  oppression  of 

,       ,  „          ^       ,       ^  this   statute.      You   will,   therefore, 

Stat.  CmmNrtioa  «f  Coaaty  SapariatMd-  ^^^  enclosed  retainer,  which  I   will 

•rta  of  tbe  Poor jai  thank  you  to  fill  out,  sign  and  return 

Tba  Waek  EacBng  June  8 533  ^q  ^J' 

=  The  retainer  consisted  of  a  con- 

A  UWYER  WITH  A  FUND.  tract     to    pay    $100    to     Daniel    E. 

Lynch,   "in   case    the   said    law,  or 

[Frfm  iJke  £vttiinff  Poit.]  either  of  Sections  34  or  79  thereof, 

A  young  man  having  an  office  in  shall  be   set   aside,  modified   or   re- 

the  New  York  Life  Building  is  get-  P"'"^;  ' .    ^Vf""'^''    "^d    that   he 

°     ,?,  said   "set   aside   or    modified.        A 

tmg  up  a  fund,  the  purpose  of  which,  transfer  or  an  order  would  be  "set 

he  frankly  states,  is  to  repeal  all  the  aside,"   according   to    legal   termin- 

provisions  of   the  Tenement-House  ology.but  a  law  would  be  "amended. 

Law  which  are  inconvenient  to  tene-  "pealed,    or     declared     unconstitu- 

ment.house   owners.      His   name  is  *"^f'-       A  person  who  is  interested 
in   tenement  property   noticed  this, 

Daniel  E.  Lynch,  and  he  follows  the  ^^j  ^^^^  t,,^!  3^^  pg^^^.^  ^,,q  j-jg^^j 

methods  used  by  Messrs.  Mulqueen  the  so-called   retainer   was  agreeing 

&   Mulqueen  and   others   who  send  to  pay  $  100  to  Mr.  Lynch,  whether 

out  circulars  oflering  to  remove  as-  Mr.  Lynch  exerted  himself  to  change 

scssments   on    properly.       He   sent  the   Tenement-House    Law   or  not. 

out  to  a  large  number  oi  property  If   the  Supreme  Court  came  along 

owners  recently  a  circular  explaining  to-morrow  with  a  decision  that  the 

that  the  Tenement-House  Law  was  whole  iaw  was  unconstitutional.  Mr, 

oppressive,  and   that  "it    marked  a  Lynch    would   be   entitled    to   $100 

fitting    climax    to   the    many   ordi-  from  all  the  people  who  had  signed 

nances  of  city  and  state  that  have  his  retainers.     This  person  went  to 

been   enacted  during   the   past  few  Mr,    Lynch   and   asked    for   further 

yeais,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  particulars. 

to  oppress  the  owners  of  tenement  Mr.  Lynch   is   a  young  man  and 

property."  very  frank.     "There  seems  to  be  no 

"  I  am  confident,"  said  Mr.  Lynch  doubt."  said    he,  "that   section   79, 
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about  area,  skylights,  airshafts,  and 
so  on,  is  perfectly  constitutional. 
Section  34,  about  rebuilding  burned 
tenements,  is  almost  as  perfect.  But 
they  both  work  a  great  deal  of  harm 
to  tenement  owners  and  tenement 
builders.  Our  idea  is  to  get  enough 
property  owners  interested  so  that 
we  shall  have  enough  money  to  take 
to  Albany  and  apply  in  channels 
which  we  already  have  at  our  com- 
mand.*' 

**  You  mean  to  influence  legisla- 
tion?" the  interested  person  sug- 
gested. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Lynch.  *^The 
Tenement-house  Commission  was  a 
good  thing,  but  it  went  too  far.  Ever 
since  the  state  began  making  laws 
about  tenements  it  has  kept  on  put- 
ting restrictions  on  property  owners, 
until  now  it  is  scarcely  worth  while 
for  some  to  own  tenements  at  all. 
Our  idea  is  to  knock  off  all  the  points 
in  the  law  that  work  hardship  to 
owners  and  builders." 

**  How  many  retainers  have  you 
received  thus  far?"  it  was  asked. 

"  Including  to-day,  1 16,"  answered 
Mr.  Lynch. 

"  That  makes  a  considerable  sum, 
does  it  not  ?  "  he  was  asked. 

**  We  need  a  big  sum,"  answered 
the  lawyer  again.  *'  Those  people 
up  at  Albany  won't  look  at  small 
sums,  and  besides,  we  have  to  pro- 
vide for  others.  The  legislators  are 
not  the  only  ones.  Their  friends 
where  they  come  from  have  to  be 
provided  for,  too.  We  have  to  go 
about  this  quietly,"  concluded  Mr. 
Lynch.  **  If  the  newspapers  learned 
of    it    they    would    all    be    opposed 


to  it." 


A  member  of  the  Tenement-house 
Commission  said  to-day:  **  It  can  be 
pretty  safely  assumed  that  fifteen 
men  who  have  given  the  better  part 
of  a  year's  work  to  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation will  not  let  the  promoters  of  a 
plan  to  destroy  it  have  things  all 
their   own  way.     It  is  a  long  time 


before  the  Legislature  meets  again, 
and  I  think  a  change  of  feeling  in 
favor  of  the  law  will  then  have  set  in 
among  all  but  the  worst  class  of 
tenement  owners.  While  no  one 
can  guarantee  that  any  statute  will 
escape  being  tampered  with  by  the 
Legislature,  I  am  sure  that  the  salient 
features  of  the  Tenement-house  Law 
will  stand,  in  spite  of  attacks  like 
this,  which  are  only  to  be  expected.'' 
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Our  subscribers  are  advised  to  con- 
sult with  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  before  giving  to  the  societies, 
private  almoners,  or  persons  included 
in  the  cautionary  lists  named  below. 
This  caution  implies  that  the  society 
knows  of  facts  which  should  be  known 
to  subscribers  who  are  asked  to  give, 
and  may  affect  their  action,  but  does 
not  necessarily  imply  condemnation. 
Any  information  relating  to  the 
names  upon  the  lists,  particularly  if 
of  such  a  character  as  to  warrant  a 
withdrawal  of  caution,  should  be  for- 
warded promptly  to  the  Executive 
Committee  o(  the  Council. 

NEW   NAMES  ON  THESE   LISTS. 

Bergcr,  Dr.  August,  alias  Dr.  Soramcrfeld. 
Killweather,  John  and  Maggie,  alias  Cuhl- 

weather. 
Lenda-Hand  Society. 
Manteuffel,  A.  von. 
Mayhew,  N.  G. 

IN   GENERAL. 

Managers  of  charitable  institutions  are  cau- 
tioned against  professional  charity  **  pro- 
moters; "and  ail  persons  are  advised  not 
to  buy  tickets  for  entertainments  of  which 
they  know  little  or  nothing,  especially  when 
offered  by  persons  of  whom  they  know  less. 
It  is  not  stated  or  implied  that  all  such 
"promoters  "  are  frauds,  but  only  that  the 
methods  adopted  may  lend  themselves  to 
fraudulent  use,  so  that  it  is  well  to  inquire 
of  this  society  before  employing  them  or 
purchasing  tickets  for  entertainments  got- 
ten up  by  them. 

II. 

PROFESSIONAL   CHARITY    **  PROMOTERS." 

Bailey,  Mrs.  Florence  Lindsay. 
Branch,  Harry. 
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Palmer,  Austin  S. 
Sheppard,  Mrs.  S.  Bartlett. 

III. 

ALLEGED   SOCIETIES  OR   PRIVATE  ALMONERS. 

Bayne,  D.  S.,  solicitor. 

Beatrice.     See  Sisters,  Annie  Harget,  et  al. 

Boley,  W.  M.  Colored  School,  Mayesville, 
S.  C. 

Cheshire,  Chas.  B.  See  Dix,  John  A.,  Indus- 
trial School. 

Cheshire,  John  T.  See  Dix,  John  A..  Indus- 
trial School. 

Columbia  Guards  Benevolent  Society. 

Connaughton,  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Fenn. 

Cook,  Mrs.  J.  C. ;  almoner. 

Dix,  John  A.,  Industrial  School ;  school  not 
known  to  authorities. 

Down-Town  Press  Club,  23  Duane  street. 

Falconer,  Edward  ;  street  preacher. 

Gray,  George ;  collecting  for  Down-Town 
Press  Club. 

Guardian  Angel  Day  Nursery.  Miss  B.  T. 
Redmond. 

Harget.     See  Sisters,  Beatrice,  Annie,  et  al. 

High  View  Park  (Va.)  Colored  School. 

Independent  Life  Saving  Corps. 

Kingsley,  Mrs.  M.  A.  ;  manager  Seaside 
Home. 

Lamadrid,  Mrs.  J.  M.  See  N.Y.  and  Brook- 
lyn St.  Andrew's  One-Cent  Coffee  Stands. 

Legal  League.    See  Mrs.  Jessie  Mordaunt. 

Lend-a-Hand  Society,  40  West  22d  street, 
N.  Y.  (Not  the  Boston  society  of  similar 
name  nor  connected  with  it). 

McElhenny,  C.  E.  ;  collecting  for  Volunteer 
Life-Saving  Corps. 

Mack,  C.  E. ;  collecting  for  Volunteer 
Life-Saving  Corps. 

Manhattan  Press  Club.  See  Down-Town 
Press  Club. 

Maternity  Home.     See  Woman's  Infirmary. 

Matthes.  Rev.  Dr.  Albin. 

Mitchell,  Rhoden.  See  Rankin-Richards 
Institute. 

Moorcroft,  Walter,  Mission. 

Mordaunt,  Mrs.  Jessie.     See   Legal  League. 

National  Unsectarian  Home.  Wm.  H.  Ram- 
scar. 

New  York  Industrial  Home  for  Adult  Blind. 
George  Wilson,  collector. 

N.  Y.  &  Brooklyn  Telegraphers'  Mutual 
Benevolent  Association. 

N.  Y.  &  Brooklyn  St.  Andrew's  One-Cent 
Coffee  Stands. 

N.  Y.  Contagious  Diseases  Society.  See 
Maternity  Home. 

N.  Y.  Sanitarium.     See  Woman's  Infirmary. 

O'Donnell,  Joseph  ;  solicitor. 

Osborn,  Susan  M.  See  St.  Mary's  Lodging- 
house. 

Peck,  E.  J.  ;  collecting  for  Down-Town 
Press  Club. 

People's  Provident  Medical  Association. 

Ramscar,  W.  H.     Home  for  Aged  Men. 


Rankin-Richards  Institute,  Windsor.  N.  C. 
Ransome,  H.  E. ;    collecting   for  Volunteer 

Life-Saving  Corps. 
Redmond,  Bridget  T.     See  Guardian  Angel 

Day  Nursery. 
Rutherford,  Dr.  L.  A. 
St.  Andrew's  One-Cent  Coffee  Stands. 
St.    Mary's   Lodging-house,    143   West    14th 

street.    Susan  M.  Osborn,  president. 
Scott,    Rev.   D.  S.   (colored);    collecting   for 

Colored  Schools. 
Seaside   Home,  North  Long  Branch.     Mrs. 

M.  A.  Kingsley. 
Sidonie,  Sister. 

Sisters  Beatrice  and  Annie  Harget,  et  al. 
U.  S.  Soldiers'  Christian  Association. 
Wey,   Chas.    M.;    collecting    for    Volunteer 

Life  Saving  Corps. 
Wilson,  George.     See  N.  Y.  Industrial  Home 

for  Adult  Blind. 
^Woman's  Infirmary  and  Maternity.  Home. 
Or  any  other  relief  enterprise  not  managed 

or   indorsed    by   citizens  of   known    good 

standing  and  responsibility. 

IV. 

INDIVIDUALS   NOT   INCLUDED    IN   THE   PRE- 
CEDING  LISTS. 

Alden,  Thos.  S.     See  Hunt,  Thos.  S. 

Alexander,  George.     See  Morgan,  Wm. 

Allen,  Fred,  about  30,  professional  fraud, 
pretends  to  be  a  cripple  and  has  fooled 
many  doctors ;  has  been  arrested  for 
begging. 

Anders,  George.     See  Tichler,  Walter. 

Anderson,  Mrs:  Kate.  (?)    See  Mulholland. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  Lucille  Wall;  solicits  alms 
for  another  woman,  and  begs  on  her  own 
account  by  letters. 

Anderson,  Miss  Maggie,  109  Queen  street, 
east,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.  Begging- 
letter  writer ;  tells  story  of  personal  ail- 
ments. 

Archer.     See  Wadge. 

Austin,  Lucy;  alias  Rose ;  alias  Walsh ; 
Bronson  ;  Halstead  ;  Burns  ;  Byrnes. 

Bailee,  Irene.     See  Baillie,  Florence. 

Bailey.     See  Baillie,  Florence. 

Baillie,  Florence;  alias  Bailee,  Irene; 
Bailey;  Baylie,  Gladys;  Cam,  **Lady" 
Florence;  Hill,  **Lady"  Florence;  tells 
tale  of  death  of  husband  four  years  ago  ; 
present  need  in  consequence  of  an  accident 
to  her  foot ;  is  a  confidence  woman  known 
to  the  society  since  December,  1884,  when 
she  claimed  to  be  a  British  earl's  daughter, 
calling  herself  "  Lady  Cam,"  and  was  put 
upon  this  list.  She  is  tall,  usually  wears 
a  veil  and  has  noticeably  irregular  teeth. 

Balmer,  Edward.     See  Bennett,Thomas  M. 

Barklie,  Frank  C.     See  Finlay,Wm.  Edgar. 

Baron,  Edward  ;  alias  Barrett ;  Barry  ; 
Baruth ;  Berry,  Edwin  F. ;  Morgan,  Ed- 
win F.  ;    Rodney;    Roy;     Starin ;    young 


^This  is  n^t  the  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children,  5  Livingston  place,  which  by  many  it  known 
as  the  ^*  Woman's  Infirmary.'* 
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man,  dark  hair  and  mustache,  wears 
glasses,  slender  baild,  s  ^cet  8  inches  high, 
slightly  lame  ;  claims  to  hail  from  Easton, 
Pa.,  and  to  be  about  to  locate  in  New 
York;  is  a  begging-letter  writer ;  has  been 
imprisoned  as  a  swindler. 

Barret.  Edward.    See  Baron,  Edward. 

Barry,  Edward.    See  Baron,  Edward. 

Barth,  Charles,  teacher  of  languages ; 
makes  false  statements  and  gives  false 
addresses. 

Baruth,  Edward.    See  Baron,  Edward. 

Bates,  Harry  J.;  about  20,  comes  from 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  and  asks  money  to  re- 
turn, but  is  denounced  as  entirely  dis- 
honest and  unreliable  by  those  in  the  town 
who  know  him  ;  calls  himself  J.  A.  Sher- 
man or  Hunter ;  has  straight,  light  hair, 
grayish  blue  eyes,  low  forehead,  two 
prominent  front  teeth. 

Bauer.  .  See  Dankert,  Chas. 

Bayliss,  Thos.  S.    See  Hunt,  Thos.  S. 

Bender,  Edward  and  Eva,  alias  Bernhardt ; 
alias  Bendix ;  woman  asks  aid  for  sick 
husband  ;  both  are  able  to  work,  and  do  at 
times,  but  prefer  to  beg. 

Bennett,  Thomas  M.;  alias  Frank  P.  Camp- 
bell ;  Edward  Balmer ;  David  Mayers  ; 
Herbert  Rogers ;  persistent  and  notorious 
begging-letter  writer  and  swindler. 

Bendix.     See  Bender. 

^Berger,  Dr.  August,  or  Dr.  Sommerfeld, 
gives  uniformly  false  addresses  and  applies 
under  false  names. 

Bernhardt.    See  Bender. 

Berry,  Edwin  F.    See  Baron,  Edward. 

BoMAN,  Mary.    See  Mayers,  Anna. 

Britton,  Mary  F.  ;  asks  loans  to  finish 
fancy  work,  by  which  to  earn  her  living. 

Bronson,  Lucy  ;  alias  Rose  ;  alias  Burns  ; 
Byrnes  ;  Austin  ;  Halstead  ;  Walsh. 

Brown.     See  York,  Geo.  A. 

Brower,  John  and  Hattie  ;  alias  Kelley ; 
unmarried  couple,  drunken  and  disorderly. 

Brown,  J.  W.     See  Wilson. 

BuRDETT,  William  Vesey  ;  son  of  Mrs. 
George  C.  Burdett,  who  was  herself  un- 
favorably known  as  a  persistent  beggar; 
persistent  begging-letter  writer ;  is  para- 
lyzed; sometimes  claiming  relationship  to 
person  addressed,  and  uses  names  as 
recommendations  without  permission;  also 
gives  erroneous  information. 

Burger.     See  Wagner-Ludlofif. 

Burns,  Lucy  ;  alias  Rose ;  alias  Austin  ; 
Walsh  ;  Halstead  ;  Byrnes  ;  Bronson. 

Byrnes,  Lucy  ;  alias  Rose  ;  alias  Austin  ; 
Walsh  ;  Halstead  ;  Burns  ;  Bronson. 

Cam,  ••Lady"  Florence.  See  Baillie,  Flor- 
ence. 

Campbell,  Frank  P.  See  Bennett,  Thomas 
M. 

Carter,  Henry  C.    See  Finlay,  Wm.  Edgar. 

CoHN,  Chas.     See  Miller. 

Crawford,  John  R.  ;  begging-letter  writer, 
claiming  his  family  are  starving,  but  at 


address  given  lives  as  single  man  ;  is  of. 
medium  height,  brown  hair,  middle-aged. 

^Cuhlweather,  John  and  Maggie.  See 
Killweather. 

Dankert,  Chas.  ;  alias  Bauer,  Danker, 
Denker,  ex-convict ;  claims  to  lie  desirous 
of  living  an  honest  life,  but  hounded  by 
detectives,  etc.  ;  begs  small  sums  for  trans- 
portation, etc. 

Davenport,  Edgar  C.     See  Morgan,  John. 

Davidson.     See  Wadge. 

Davis,  Jas.    See  Morgan,  Wm. 

Davis,  Wm.    See  Morgan,  Wm. 

Dawson.    See  Russell,  Alia  M. 

Deas.     See  Hunt,  Thos.  S. 

De  Drago.    See  Dels. 

Dels  ;  alias  Di  Dio.  Eleanora  ;  De  Drago, 
Del  Vasto  ;  Clara  Stein  is  accused  of  get- 
ting children  into  homes  or  in  charge  of 
societies,  for  a  consideration ;  is  notor- 
iously unworthy  of  confidence. 

Del  Vasto.     See  Dels. 

Denker,  Charles.     See  Dankert.  Charles. 

Devrills  or  Devries,  Edwin  H.  ;  tells  a 
story  of  employment  as  engineer  on  the 
Tampico  branch  of  Mexican  Central  rail- 
way until  his  discharge  in  consequence  of 
epilepsy  and  partial  loss  of  hearing. 

Di  Dio.     See  Dels. 

DoBSON,  William  J.  and  Cecilia  ;  a  mar- 
ried couple  who  have  been  for  years  living 
upon  charity ;  man  persistent  begging- 
letter  writer,  but  not  worthy. 

DoBRENZ,  A.  E.,  M.  D.,  German  physician  ; 
persistent  begging-letter  writer  ;  has  used 
the  name  of  Gross. 

Drago,  de.     See  Dels. 

Drummond,  George.     See  Morgan,  John. 

DucE,  Eliza  H.,  about  47.  English ;  well 
educated ;  has  worked  at  intervals  in  vari- 
ous capacities — seamstress,  housekeeper, 
housemaid,  etc.;  has  respectable  relatives 
in  England  ;  borrows  money,  especially  of 
Episcopal  clergymen ;  drinks ;  has  had 
much  done  for  her,  but  apparently  prefers 
to  live  on  charity  while  pretending  to  de- 
sire work. 

DuFOUR.  John  Otto  ;  alias  Hemminger , 
Kammergeist ;  sometimes  drops  his  first  or 
middle  name  ;  also  known  as  the  **  French 
missionary,*'  but  is  not  a  minister;  calls 
on  clergymen  and  solicits  their  influence 
to  secure  him  German  pupils ;  is  addicted 
to  drink. 

DuNKiNsoN,  F.  H. ;  begs  money  for  Mrs. 
Kronheim,  as  a  friend  of  the  family. 

Dunn.     See  McCann,  Mrs.  Mary  Dunn. 

Edgar,  William  E.    See  Finlay, Wm.  Edgar. 

Field,  Arthur.    See  Morgan,  John. 

Finlay,  Wm.  Edgar,  or  Wm.  Lawrence ; 
alias  Barklie,  Frank  C;  Carter,  Henry  C; 
Lawrence,  W.  Livingston ;  Livingston, 
Henry  W.;  Mason,  Robert  Lee;  Van 
Rensselaer,  Beekman  ;  Williams,  John  W. ; 
Ten  Eyck.  Walter  Phelps,  son  of  the  late 
Richard  W.  Ten  Eyck,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
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begging-letter  writer;  tells  story  of  sick- 
ness and  want ;  claims  relationship  to 
eminent  persons;  also  house-beggar  with 
story  of  lost  pocketbook. 

Flsming,  Charles.  Claims  to  hail  from 
Maspeth,  L.  I.;  has  a  crippled  arm.  Alias 
Harry  Stewart,  of  Bay  Ridge. 

Fox,  Mrs.  Ellen,  widow,  and  her  son 
Martin,  aged  19 ;  the  son,  a  hunchback, 
works  in  ferry  houses  and  on  piers  on 
the  East  River,  but  also  writes  begging 
letters,  which  he  presents  to  persons  at 
private  houses ;  mother  intemperate  and 
generally  unworthy. 

Fox.     See  McCann,  Mrs.  Mary  Dunn. 

Franco,  Antoine,  and  Angelino  Clements, 
his  wife  ;  man  has  been  imprisoned  for 
passing  counterfeit  money  ;  woman  writes 
begging  letters. 

Frederick,  Philip.    See  Parker.  Joseph. 

Gardiner,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  swindler. 

Goldstein,  Bernard;  street  beggar;  claims 
to  speak  five  languages,  to  be  a  bookkeeper 
or  a  cloakmaker;  but  is  drunken  and 
generally  worthless;  family  frequently 
dispossessed. 

GouLET,  Miss  Phyllis,  trained  nurse ;  tells 
false  story  of  commission  to  hire  a  nurse 
and  of  her  loss  of  money. 

Graham,  Frank.     See  Morgan,  John. 

Gray.     See  Wadgc. 

Groht,  Mrs.  Lizzie  F.;  writes  begging  let- 
ters from  Paterson,  N.  J.  Woman  has  a 
bad  record. 

Gross.     See  Dobrenz. 

Haeselin,  Carl  Alphonse;  begging-letter 
writer,  with  a  bad  record  of  laziness  and 
fraud. 

Hamilton,  James.    See  Morgan,  Wm. 

Hamilton,  Johnston.    Sec  Morgan,  Wm, 

Halford.     See  Hilford. 

Hall,  Geo.  Francis.    See  Hilford. 

Halstead,  Lucy  ;  alias  Rose  ;  alias  Walsh  ; 
Austin  ;  Bronson  ;  Burns  ;  Byrnes. 

Harrington,  Wm.;  alias  Wm.  Livingston; 
young  man,  English,  chemist;  calls  at 
houses  and  asks  for  money  to  pay  railway 
fare  of  a  blind  brother  to  Peekskill  or  else- 
where; gives  false  addresses;  manners  very 
familiar,  and  plays  the  trick  of  using  as  a 
recommendation  a  name  he  finds  on  a  card 
in  the  card  basket  of  the  lady  on  whom  he 
calls. 

Hearn,  Harry.     See  Morgan,  Wm. 

Hemminger.     See  Dufour. 

Henderson.    See  Henry. 

Hendricks.    See  Henry. 

Hennsssy.     See  Henry. 

Henry,  Miss,  or  Miss  Louise  or  Eliza  Henry, 
or  Hendricks,  or  Miss  Lucy  Henderson,  or 
Mrs.  Hennessey;  middle-aged;  dresses  in 
respectable  black;  tells  story  of  her  own 
sickness,  and  that  she  expects  to  go  to  a 
hospital,  also  of  an  invalid  and  deformed 
sister,  and  at  times  of  an  aged  and  blind 
mother. 


Hilford  ;  alias  Hall,  Geo.  Francis ;  Hill, 
Halford  ;  Rhodes,  Frederick  ;  young  man, 
dark  complexion,  tall,  slender,  with  husky 
voice,  plausible  manners  ;  procures  report 
of  benevolent  societies  and  visits  their 
managers,  claiming  to  have  been  sent  from 
one  to  the  other;  usually  applies  for  money 
or  clothing  to  enable  him  to  go  to  the 
Adirondacks,  Catskills,  or  elsewhere,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Hill.     See  Hilford. 

Hill,  **Lady*'  Florence.  See  Baillie, 
Florence. 

Hope,  Thos.  S.    See  Hunt,  Thos.  S. 

Humphreys,  John  ;  delivers  letter  signed 
"Charles  Buchanan,  medical  missionary, 
Bellevue  Hospital,"  pleading  for  him,  but 
there  is  no  such  missionary ;  references 
deny  any  knowledge  of  him. 

Hunt,  Thos.  S.;  alias  Alden,  Baylies,  Deas, 
Hope,  Williams,etc.,ad  inf. ;  young,  tall  and 
slender;  presents  begging  letters;  usually 
signs  same  family  name  as  party  addressed, 
and  waits  for  answer.  Writing,  neat  and 
peculiar. 

Hunter.    See  Bates. 

{ackson,  Chas.  See  Wilson,  John. 
OHNSON,  Robert  John  ;  states  that  he 
formerly  begged  for  a  church  he  was  pas- 
tor of,  and  now  asks  for  his  own  needs ; 
has  served  a  term  in  state  prison  for 
swindling,  as  he  appropriated  to  his  own 
use  the  money  ostensibly  raised  for  his 
church;  has  shown  himself  since  his  release 
unworthy  of  con^ence. 

Kammergeist.    See  Dufour. 

Kelley.     See  Brower;  sec  Wagner. 

^KlLLWEATHER  Or  CUHLWEATHER,   JOHN  and 

Maggie  (Powers)  and  five  children,  parents 
give  false  names  and  make  many  false 
statements. 

Kreiswirth,  often  called  Reiswirth,  Jacob; 
a  Hebrew ;  claims  to  be  a  convert  to 
Christianity;  is  a  persistent  relief  seeker, 
but  of  very  bad  character. 

Kronheim,  Mrs.  Anna  Johnson  ;  intemper- 
ate ;  pretends  to  be  in  need  ;  has  4  grown 
children  able  to  earn  their  living. 

Lang,  Henry  ;  ex-convict;  claims  to  be  a 
painter,  but  unable  to  join  the  union  be- 
cause he  has  been  in  prison ;  writes 
begging  letters. 

Lawrence,  W.  Livingston.  Sec  Finlay, 
Wm.  Edgar. 

Livingston,  Henry  W.  Sec  Finlay,  Wm. 
Edgar. 

Livingston,  Wm.    See  Harrington,  Wm. 

Lowenthal.  Gustav.     See  Miller,  Chas.  P. 

Ludlow?  }  S«  Wagoer-Ludloff. 

McCann,  Mrs.  Mary  Dunn  ;  alias  Dunn, 
Fox  ;  chronic ;  persistent  begging-letter 
writer  ;  mendacious  ;  husband  lazy. 

McCormick,  Mrs.  Mary,  alias  Quinn ;  very 
untruthful  and  persistent  applicant  for 
charity. 
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McDade,  J.  W.,  claims,  to  have  been  mayor 
of  San  Francisco ;  borrows  money  in  the 
name  of  a  club. 

Manishoff,  or  Marrischof,  or  Mor- 
KiscHOF,  Mark  ;  claims  to  be  a  convert 
from  Judaism  ;  but  he  is  entirely  unre- 
liable, though  very  plausible  in  manner 
and  voluble  in  promises. 

* Manteuffel,  a.  voK  ;  gives  false  addresses; 
pretends  to  be  a  son  of  General  Manteuffel, 
the  famous  German  soldier,  and  to  be  a 
chemist ;  applies  to  German  firms  and 
private  persons  ;  was  exposed  as  a  fraud 
in  the  Stoats  Zeitung  ol  March  25,  1 901. 

Marriott,  Edward  C.  ;  begging  -  letter 
writer,  writes  from  Philadelphia ;  was  a 
journalist  in  New  York,  but  statements 
about  his  positions  are  denied  in  the  offices 
of  the  paper  in  question,  also  his  state- 
ment that  he  was  recently  injured. 

Mason,  Robert  Lee.  See  FinIay,Wm.  Edgar. 

Matthews,  Mary.     See  Mayers. 

Mayers,  Anna  ;  alias  Annie  Myers  ;  Mary 
Boman  ;  Mary  Ida  Smith  ;  Ann  Williams  ; 
chronic ;  notorious  case ;  begging-letter 
writer  ;  usually  encloses  bogus  rent  bill ; 
tells  story  of  sickness  of  child  and  of. 
husband  ;  she  therefore  asks  aid  to  pay 
her  rent. 

^Mayhew,  N.  G.;  used  a  forged  letter  pur- 
porting to  come  from  a  Brooklyn  clergy- 
man ;  makes  false  representations  and  col- 
lects money  for  persons  who  know  nothing 
of  him. 

Myers,  David.     See  Benttett,  Thomas  M. 

MiLHOLLAND.     See  MulhoUand. 

Miller  (or  Mueller),  Chas.  P.,  or  Christian, 
alias  Cohn,  Charles;  alias  Lowenthal,  Gus- 
tav  ;  aged  40  ;  height,  5  feet  4  inches  ; 
weight,  120  lbs.;  has  lost  left  leg;  uses 
crutches  at  times,  at  times  wears  artificial 
leg;  Hebrew  extraction;  dark  eyes,  black 
hair  and  beard;  wears  eyeglasses  ;  claims 
to  be  civil  engineer ;  begs  for  money  to 
get  to  Chicago  or  Savannah,  or  to  buy 
artificial  leg. 

Moeller.     See  Wagner-Ludloflf. 

Morgan,  John;  alias  Edgar  C.  Davenport; 
George  Drummond;  Arthur  Field;  Frank 
Graham;  Robert  Penn;  George  Smith;  Ed- 
gar Charles  Thornton  ;  begging-letter 
writer  telling  false  story  of  employment 
in  London  and  pf  relative  there. 

Morgan,  Wm.;  alias  George  Alexander; 
Harry  Hearn;  James  Davis;  Wm.  Russell 
or  Wm.  Davis;  Patrick  O'Reilly;  James 
Ward;  James  Watkins;  James,  or  Johnston, 
Hamilton  ;  chronic ;  says  in  his  letter  : 
*'used  to  be  the  lamplighter  in  your 
street";  has  no  means  to  bury  his  child 
or  wife ;  wants  to  put  his  sick  wife  in  a 
hospital,  and  his  children  are  starving. 
Always  gives  false  address. 

Morrischof.     See  Manishoff. 

Mueller,  Chas.  P.     See  Miller,  Chas.  P. 

Mulholland,  Kate.  Mrs.; alias  Mrs.  Kate(?) 


Anderson;  alias  MilhoUand;  MuUins; 
Sheridan ;  now  calls  herself  Miss  Har- 
riet Taylor ;  makes  appeals  in  news- 
papers, but  is  intemperate,  quarrelsome 
and  thoroughly  untruthful;  has  several  chil- 
dren, the  eldest  of  whom,  Thomas,  she  has 
trained  to  be  an  accomplished  liar. 

MuLLiNS,  Mrs.  Kate(?).     See  Mulholland. 

Myers,  Annie.     See  Mayers. 

Nicholas,  Mrs.  Helen  Fuller,  age  45;  in- 
veterate begging-letter  writer  ;  pretends  to 
desire  pupils  in  foreign  languages,  but  has 
repeatedly  refused  to  give  instruction  after 
receiving  the  money  for  tuition. 

Noblett,  Thos.  J.,  English,  an  expelled 
freemason  (1880);  has  been  recommended 
by  clergymen. 

NoRMANN,  M.     See  Wagner-Ludloflf. 

O'Reilly,  Patrick.    See  Morgan,  Wm. 

Palmer,  Cornelius  ;  young  man,  claims  to 
be  deaf  and  dumb,  but  hears  perfectly 
well;  refers  to  ** Students'  Art  League'*; 
distributes  somewhat  peculiarly  printed 
handbills  describing  his  alleged  sufferings 
and  asking  persons  to  purchase  at  their 
own  price  copies  of  Kipling's  ''Recessional** 
and  "Bobs";  has  dark  eyes,  black  hair, 
wears  glasses,  is  broad  shouldered. 

Pearson.  J.  T.     See  Wilson,  John. 

Penn,  Robert.     See  Morgan,  John. 

Pilgrim,  F.  E.  and  R.  C.  R.,  his  wife  ; 
chronic  beggars  from  churches  which  they 
join. 

Pollack,  Henry  Joseph,  single,  age  23  ; 
presented  forged  receipt  for  money  lo)aned, 
and  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  get  a 
position. 

Powers,  Alice  ;  notorious  character,  street 
beggar  ;  gives  false  addresses. 

Price,  Wm.     See  Wilson,  John. 

QuiNN.     See  McCormick,  Mrs.  Mary. 

Ralph,  Theodore,  and  Clara  Perry,  his 
wife,  with  four  children  ;  family  thoroughly 
pauperized  and  chronic  beggars. 

Reid,  Wm.     See  Wilson,  John. 

Reiswirth,  See  Kreiswirth. 

Rhodes,  Frederick.     See  Hilford,  Fred'k. 

Richardson,  Jas.     See  Wilson,  John. 

Roase,  "Captain"  Wm.  C;  medium  sized, 
rather  stout,  prominent  nose,  dark  mus- 
tache and  hair  ;  a  fluent  talker  and  gentle- 
manly in  manners  ;  sells  sewing  silk  which 
is  said  to  be  poor  in  quality  and  short  in 
quantity. 

Robinson,  J.  T.     See  Wilson,  John. 

Rodney,  Jack.     See  Baron,  Edward. 

Rogers,  Herbert.     See  Bennett,  Thos.  M. 

RossiN.     See  Russell.  Alia  M. 

Roy,  Luke.     See  Baron,  Edward. 

Russell,  Alla  M.;  alias  Dawson,  Rossin,  a 
former  teacher  of  music  in  the  Brooklyn 
public  schools  ;  at  one  time  she  asked  for 
relief  in  behalf  of  her  pupils,  but  is  now 
soliciting  help  for  herself  and  for  her 
mother ;  is  plausible  and  voluble  ;  is 
middle-aged  and  stout. 
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'      Mulbolland, 

.  ^tuer  i»rriter. 
"^^^rgan.  John. 

^^  ;  signs   herself 

^R  bad  a  father 

^'"'    employ  of  the 

I'iWf.t'  breadwinner  of 

v.M    (l.rd    leaving    her   to 

'   ^T.^nurs  and  sisters,  and 

^    .H«    inoney   was    in    danger   of 

^^  IiA.     See  Mayers,  Anna. 
•    i<\\\nM.vn    W._  and    Nina;    refined 
^   mcL  ;  man  a  journalist;  persistent 

:^     ^'  KiFi.i).  Dr.      See  Berger,  Dr.  August. 

^'  ^f'iN.  Rov.     See  Baron.  Edward. 

^  ^'  I'M,     Frank,     waiter;      begging-letter 
Writer. 

^lEiN,  Clara.    See  Dels. 

^TiELER,  Adolf,  about  61  ;  tells  false  story 
0^  his  discharge  because  of  loss  of  sight 
through  accident  in  the  laboratory  in 
which  he  was  employed. 

Sturm,  Henry  George  and  Ann  G.;  man 
begs,  taking  one  or  two  of  his  children 
with  him  to  excite  sympathy;  chronic  case; 
woman  untruthful  and  shares  the  man's 
life ;    pretend    Protestantism     or    Roman 

Catholicism  to  suit  their  purpose. 
Taylor,  J.,  Jas.,  or  Wm.     See  Wilson. 
Tkeds,   Mrs.   Martha   A.;   carries  begging 

letters  on  her  behalf,  purporting  to  come 

from  the  following  persons  :  H.  A.  Grey, 

M.  D.,   Mrs.  Sarah  Jane  Hull,  Mrs.  A.  A. 

Palmer,  Mrs.    M.  A.  Russell,   Mrs.  H.  H. 

Wilson,  **  a  city  pastor  visiting  the  poor." 
Ten   Eyck.  Walter   Phelps.      See   Finlay, 

Wm.  Edgar. 
Thornton,  Edgar  Charles.    See  Morgan, 

John. 
Vanderhoof,    Edward    A.   and    Mary    L. 
Palmer  (Gordon),  his  wife ;    persons    of 
refinement  ;     man    intemperate  ;     woman 
persistent    and    ingenious    begging-letter 

writer. 
Van  Rensselaer,  Beekman.    See  Finlay.  W. 

Edgar. 

Von  Bonnhorst,  Albert. 

Wadge,  Edwin  Harvey;  alias  Archer, 
Davidson,  Gray;  age  61  ;  pretends  to  be  a 
Major  of  the  English  Army,  53d  regiment, 
the  Shropshires,  in  India ;  on  the  retired 
list,  in  receipt  of  pension  which  he  assigns 
to  his  wife,  who  is  in  England,  but  begs  for 
temporary  loan;  is  a  fraud  and  denounced 
by  English  societies. 

Wagner.  Mrs.  John  W.,  Reedsville,  Mifflin 
county,  Pa.:  writes  for  cast  off  clothing 
on  which  she  promises  to  pay  freight 
charges;  claims  to  be  a  seamstress,  and  to 
••  do  occasional  literary  work,"  but  her 
spelling  is  unconventional,  gives  as  refer- 


ences her  two  married  daughters  ;  investi- 
gation shows  that  her  three  other  children 
are  working  and  the  family  is  not  in  need. 
Wagner-Ludloff,  Paul  T.;  alias  Burger, 
Kelley,  Ludloff,  Ludlow,  Moeller,  Nor- 
mann,  Schnell,  Winter ;  wife,  Clemen- 
tina, signs  herself  C.  Ludlow,  C.  Ludlofif, 
C.  Moeller,  C.  Schnell ;  claims  sometimes 
to  be  single,  at  other  times  to  have  a  child 
sick  with  pneumonia;  persistent  begging- 
letter  writer;  gives  false  addresses. 

Waldeck,  Captain  Wm.  A.  H,,  and  Amelia 
Theresa  Maria  Cousins,  his  wife.  Man 
was  in  the  Dutch  army  and  claims  to  have 
been  honorably  discharged  ;  then  was 
officer  in  the  United  States  volunteer  army 
in  the  war  with  Spain;  now  claims  to  have 
applied  for  a  position  in  the  Venezuela 
army;  woman  formerly  well  spoken  of  in 
London,  Ontario ;  the  woman  is  appar- 
ently the  more  active  partner;  calls  on 
Episcopal  clergymen  especially;  makes  a 
favorable  impression;  borrows  money 
which  is  never  repaid. 

Walsh,  Lucy  ;  alias  Rose  ;  alias  Bronson  ; 
Burns  ;  Byrnes  ;  Austin  ;  Halstead. 

Ward,  Jas.     See  Morgan,  Wm. 

Watkins,  Jas.     See  Morgan,  Wm. 

Watson,  James  T.     See  Wilson,  John. 

Watson,  Joseph  Edward  ;  shows  a  letter 
inviting  him  to  come  to  Richmond,  Va., 
and  enter  a  Confederate  soldiers'  home, 
and  on  the  strength  of  it  asks  money  to 
take  him  there,  but  the  letter  is  disavowed 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Home. 

Weigel.     See  Wiegel. 

Wesgrove.     See  York.  Geo.  A. 

White,  Joel  Parker,  and  wife. 

Wiegel.  Wm.  H.  (or  Weigel);  writes  beg- 
ging letters  from  Baltimore ;  is  a  United 
States  soldier  pensioner;  signs  himself 
**Late  Col.  and  A.  A.  Gen'l  U.  S.  A."; 
uses  pious  phrases ;  has  two  married 
daughters,  and  a  son  in  the  navy  ;  writes 
an  excellent  hand. 

Williams,  Ann.     See  Mayers. 

Williams,  Henry  and  Martha  ;  man  sells 
microscopes  and  soap  ostensibly  ;  family 
appear  to  be  supported  by  beggary  ;  have 
a  respectable  appearance  and  comfortable 
lodgings. 

Williams,. John  W.   See  Finlay,  Wm.  Edgar. 

Williams,  Thos.  S.     See  Hunt.  Thos.  S. 

Williamson,  J.     See  Wilson,  John. 

Wilson,  Jennie.     See  Smith.  Jennie. 

Wilson,  John  ;  alias  Pearson,  J.  T.;  J.  W. 
Brown;  Chas.  Jackson;  Wm.  Reid;  Jas. 
Richardson;  J.  T.  Robinson;  J.  Williamson; 
T.  Taylor;  Jas.  Taylor;  Wm.  Taylor;  Wm. 
Price;  Jas.  F.  Watson  ;  asks  influence  to 
get  his  wife  into  a  home  or  hospital ;  does 
not  ask  for  money,  but  says  there  is  no 
food  or  fuel  in  the  house  ;  claims  to  belong 
to  the  denomination  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed. 

Wingate,  Mrs.  Wm.  P. 

Wirigate.  Mrs.  Wm.  P.  ;  begging  •  letter 
writer. 

Winter.     See  Wagner-Ludloff. 
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There  has  been  no  little  discussion 
editorially  and  through  letters  pub- 
lished in  the  daily  papers  concerning 
the  proper  use  of  Seward  Park.  The 
contention  on  the  one  side  that  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  con- 
ventional park  by  the  residents  of 
that  district  would  be  greater  than 
through  the  present  use  of  the  park 
as  a  playground  would  scarcely 
seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  almost 
unanimous  petition  of  these  same 
residents  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
recreation  ground.  Undoubtedly  a 
park,  ^ith  walks,  shade  trees,  and 
beautiful  lawns,  would  tend  to  in- 
crease to  some  extent  the  value  of 
adjoining  property.  This,  however, 
can  not  be  compared  with  the 
amount  of  good  now  being  done  by 
affording  natural  and  necessary 
recreation  for  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion League,  which  at  its  own  ex- 
pense has  fitted  up  playgrounds, 
gymnasiums,  and  provided  physical 
instructors  and  kindergartens,  can 
not  be  too  highly  commended  for 


the  work  which  it  has  accomplished. 
Not  only  has  unknown  good  been 
done  in  this  neighborhood,  but  the 
influence  of  their  example  is  even 
more  valuable. 
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The  appointment  of  Mr.  Daniel 
D.  Healy  to  the  position  of  warden 
of  the  Cook  County  Hospital  in 
Chicago  is  the  result  of  an  investiga- 
tion recently  made  of  that  institu- 
tion, in  the  course  of  which  many 
glaring  abuses  were  discovered.  The 
investigation  committee  demanded 
a  more  centralized  responsibility  in 
the  management  of  the  hospital,  and 
especially  that  a  physician  be  ap- 
pointed to  supervise  the  medical 
care  of  the  patients.  Certain  charges 
of  cruelty  and  neglect  of  patients 
were  not  sustained  by  the  investiga- 
tion, but  it  was  made  plain  that  such 
evils  were  possible,  since  the  nurses 
were  responsible  to  no  one  save  to 
the  Illinois  Training  School  for 
Nurses,  which  supplies  them  to  the 
hospital  under  contract. 


The  Summer  Trade  Classes,  con- 
ducted by  the  Alliance  Employment 
Bureau,  include  three  different 
courses  of  training.  The  first,  a  class 
for  sewing-machine  operating,  will 
open  on  Monday,  June  17,  at  248 
East  Thirty-fourth  Street,  and  con- 
tinue for  eight  weeks,  during  the 
hours  of  9  A.  M.  to  5  p.  m.  The 
course  will  be  arranged  to  turn  out 
skilled  operators  in  white  work,  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  in  dressmaking. 
The  purpose  is  to  give  a  thorough 
and  systematic  course  of  instruction 
during  the  dull  months  in  the  sum- 
mer, which  will  fit  the  pupils  to  ac- 
cept employment  in  the  fall  trade. 
The  committee  in  charge  are  confi- 
dent that  no  difficulty  will  be  found 
in  securing  work  for  all  operators 
who  have  proved  satisfactory.     The 
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second  course,  which  will  provide 
thorough  training  in  all  kinds  of 
laundry  work,  will  be  given  at  516 
West  Twenty-eighth  street.  Anotfier 
class  will  receive  instruction  in  re- 
covering furniture,  making  slip  cov- 
ers, cushions,  curtains,  etc.  This  up- 
holstery class  will  continue  through 
the  summer,  and  will  be  held  at  225 
East  Sixty-third  Street.  Applica- 
tions from  pupils  for  all  classes  will 
be  received  during  office  hours  at  the 
Alliance  Employment  Bureau,  248 
East  Thirty- fourth  Street. 

m 

The  following  letter  is  an  appre- 
ciative comment  upon  the  assistance 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  is 
prepared  to  render  to  all  who  desire 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege : 

New  York.  June  10,  1901. 

The  Charity  Organization  Society: 

I  am  much  indebted  for  your  report  to  me 

in   regard    to  .     My  obligation   to   the 

Society  is  increased  every  time  I  make  use 
of  it,  so  promptly  and  fully  is  information 
furnished. 

Very  truly, 

• 

A  temporary  public  bath  for  the 
Oranges  is  to  be  provided  this  sum- 
mer in  the  shape  of  a  swimming 
pool  until  a  permanent  and  com- 
plete bathing  establishment  can  be 
secured.  Subscriptions  for  this 
latter  purpose  are  now  being  re- 
ceived, and  the  interest  manifested 
seems  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
project.  It  is  estimated  that  from 
$8,000  to  $10,000  will  be  needed  Jor 
the  building  and  equipment,  exclu- 
sive of  the  land.  The  Oranges  are 
peculiarly  in  need  of  a  public  bath, 
because  there  is  no  water  front 
affording  bathing  facilities. 

* 

The  Public  Education  Association 

has  decorated  the  interior  of  a  public 

school  in  the  dreary  Tenth  Ward  in 

order  to  demonstrate  what  a  beauti- 


ful schoolroom  should  be.  Casts 
and  pictures  have  already  been 
placed  in  twenty  of  the  schoolrooms. 
The  decorations  are  enjoyed  not 
only  by  the  children  in  the  daytime 
but  by  the  members  of  the  night 
school.  When  the  work  is  com- 
pleted the  Association  hopes  to  be 
able  to  invite  its  friends  to  view  the 
results  of  its  labors. 

After  the  models  of  the  Rowton 
houses  in  London,  Milan,  Italy,  will 
soon  have  an  Albergo  popolare^  with 
room  for  540  men.  It  will  have 
electric  lights,  baths,  clean  linen, 
reading-rooms,  etc.,  and  the  cost  will 
be  only  ten  cents  a  day  per  person. 

%  # 
% 

By  order  of  the  Hon.  T.  V. 
Powderly,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration,  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  is  hereafter  to  be  con- 
sidered a  dangerous  contagious  dis- 
ease. This  action  is  expected  to 
result  in  considerable  decrease  in 
the  number  of  immigrants  admitted 
at  the  port  of  New  York.  None 
have  been  excluded  for  this  cause  in 
the  past,  unless  the  disease  was  in 
an  advanced  stage. 

The  Laundry  of  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society  is  prepared  to  laun- 
der furniture  covers,  curtains  and 
blankets.  Mixed  family  washing  is 
done  for  75  cents  a  dozen.  During 
the  summer  express  charges  will  be 
paid  one  way  for  those  willing  to 
send  laundry  from  out  of  town.  The 
summer  months  are  trying  to  women 
who  are  left  without  employment. 
If  the  friends  of  the  Society  will 
remember  this,  and  send  as  much 
work  as  possible,  the  need  for  relief 
in  many  cases  will  be  entirely  re- 
moved. The  Laundry  is  situated  at 
516  West  Twenty-eighth  Street.  Tel- 
ephone, 3158  1 8th. 
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THE    SUMMER    SCHOOL    IN    PHILANTHROPIC    WORK 


JUNE  17  TO  JULY  27,  1901. 


CONDUCTED   BY   THE    CHARITY    ORGANIZATION    SOCIETY 

IN   NEW   YORK  CITY. 


PRELIMINARY   PROGRAM. 


The  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  in  the  United  Charities  Building,  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
second  Street,  New  York,  at  8.30  o'clock,  six  mornings  in  the  week. 
The  first  half  hour  will  be  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  preceding 
day's  work. 


Monday,  June  ly — 8.30  a.  m. 
Preliminary  meeting  for  registra- 
tion. 

10  A.  M.  Visit  to  the  Application 
Bureau,  United  Charities  Building. 

8  p.  M.  Social  meeting  in  the  Li- 
brary.    Opening  address : — 

•*  The  Requirements  for  Social 
Service."  The  Rev.  James  M.  Pull- 
man, D.D.,  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Mr.  Seth  Low,  president  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  expects  to  be 
present  and  to  speak  upon  "The 
Need  for  Training  in  Philanthropic 
Work." 

Tuesday,  June  18 — 9  a.  m. 
"What  a  Charity  Worker  is  Ex- 
pected To  Do."  Mr.  Frank  Tucker, 
general  agent  of  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor. 

"The  facilities  available  to  mem- 
bers of  the  school  in  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  in  the  United 
Charities  Building,  and  in  the  city." 
Mr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  general 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society. 

10.30.  Visit  to  the  Registration 
Bureau,  United  Charities  Building. 

11.30.  Assignments  to  District 
Work. 


THE    TREATMENT    OF    NEEDY    FAMI- 
LIES  IN   THEIR   HOMES. 

Three  weeks  to  this  topic.  Dr. 
Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  president  of  the 
Department  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions in  Baltimore,  in  charge  dur- 
ing the  first  week. 

Wednesday,  June  ig — "The  Right 
View  of  the  First  Request  for  Aid"  : 
(a,)  "The  First  Interview  in  the  Of- 
fice." Mrs.  F.  P.  Strickland.  (6.) 
"The  First  Interview  in  the  Home." 
Mrs.  E.  V.  H.  Mansell.     Discussion, 

Thursday,  June  20 — "The  Uses 
and  Scope  of  Investigation."  Dr. 
Jeffrey  R.  Brackett.  Discussion 
and  visits  by  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  school  with  the  agents 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 

Friday,  June  21 — The  standard  of 
living  and  the  distribution  of  the 
family  income.  An  informal  dis- 
cussion in  which  the  following  \vill 
participate  :  Mr.  Wm.  I.  Nichols, 
general  secretary  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities;  Mr.  Lawrence 
Veiller,  secretary  of  the  Tenement- 
house  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society,  and 
Mrs.  Vladimir  Simkhovitch,  head- 
worker  at  Friendly  Aid  House. 

Saturday,  June  22 — Summary  of 
the  work  of  the  preceding  week  by 
members  of  the  school. 
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Monday,  June  24 — ^*The  Inculca- 
tion of  Right  Habits  of  Life  in  the 
Family  " :  An  address  by  Dr.  David 
Blaustein,  superintendent  of  the 
Educational  Alliance.  **  The  Forma- 
tion of  Right  Ideals  Among  Boys." 
Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds,  head  worker 
in  the  University  Settlement. 

Tuesday,  June  25 — "The  Treat- 
ment of  Sickness  in  the  Home." 
Miss  Lilian  D.  Wald,  head  worker  in 
the  Nurses'  Settlement. 

Wednesday,  June  26 — "Unusual 
Forms  of  Aid."  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frank- 
el,  superintendent  of  the  United  He- 
brew Charities.  A  discussion  of 
the  uses  and  limitations  of  material 
relief — ^when  to  give  it,  where  to  se- 
cure it,  etc.  A  discussion  of  public 
outdoor  relief. 

Thursday,  June  27 — Employment 
and  Industrial  Training.  An  ad- 
dress by  Rev.  John  B.  Devins. 

Friday,  June  28 — "Co-operation 
of  Pastors  and  Churches  with  Each 
Other  in  Philanthropic  Work.'* 
Mr.  Frederic  Almy,  general  secretary 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
Buffalo.  Rev.  Wm.  R.  Huntington, 
D.D.,  rector  of  Grace  Church,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  McDougall,  general 
secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Charities, 
Orange,  N.  J.,  will  take  part  in  the 
discussion. 

Saturday,  June  2^ — "The  Eradi- 
cation of  Tuberculosis."  Dr.  Her- 
mann M.  Biggs,  bacteriologist  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  New 
York.  Summary  and  review  of  the 
week. 

Monday,  July  i — "The  Develop- 
ment and  Organization  of  a  Dis- 
trict Committee."  Miss  Mary  E. 
Richmond,  general  secretary  of  the 
Society  for  Organizing  Charity, 
Philadelphia.      The  discussion  will 


be  opened  by  Dr.  John  L.  Elliot, 
chairman  of  the  Fourth  District 
Committee  of  the  New  York  Char- 
ity Organization  Society. 

Tuesday,  July  2 — "How  to  Win 
afid  How  to  Train  Volunteer  Visit- 
ors." Miss  Zilpha  D.  Smith,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  Boston. 

Wednesday,  July  j — "The  Co- 
operation of  Charitable  Societies" : 
(a.)  "In  Dealing  with  Families." 
Miss  Mary  Wilcox  Brown,  general 
secretary  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  Baltimore.  (6.)  "In 
Dealing  with  Civic  and  Legislative 
Matters."  Mr.  Edward  T.  Devine, 
general  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization   Society. 

Thursday y  July  4 — Visit  to  the 
farm  school  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  Kensico. 

Friday,  July  5 — "The  Develop- 
ment of  Habits  of  Thrift."  An  ad- 
dress by  the  Rev.  Henry  Mottet, 
D.D.,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Communion. 

A  study  of  the  New  York  Penny 
Provident  Fund,  with  Miss  Marion 
Messemer,  secretary  and  cashier. 

Saturday,  July  6 — An  address  by 
Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis. 

Summary  and  review  of  the  week. 

THE  CARE  OF  DEPENDENT,  NEGLECT- 
ED, AND  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN. 

One  week  to  this  topic.  Mr. 
Homer  Folks,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion, in  charge.  ^ 

Monday,  July  8 — "Institutional 
and  Placing-out  Methods  in  Caring 
for  Children."  An  address  by  Mr. 
Homer  Folks.  The  discussion  will 
be  opened  by  Mr.  Francis  H.  White, 
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general  secretary  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  in  Brooklyn. 

Visit  to  the  institutions  for  chil- 
dren  on  Randall's  Island. 

Tuesday,  July  p — "When  Chil- 
dren should  be  Removed  from  thcSr 
Homes."  An  address  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Butler,  New  York.  The  discussion 
will  be  opened  by  Mr.  Frederick 
E.  Bauer,  superintendent  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dependent  Children  in 
the  Department  of  Charities. 


Wednesday,  July  lo — "The  Care 
of  Neglected  and  Wayward  Chil- 
dren." Addresses  by  Mr,  Charles 
W.  Birtwell,  secretary  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  Boston,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Loring  Brace,  secretary  of 
the  Children's  Aid  Society,  New 
York  city. 

Thursday,  July  ii — "Possible  Im- 
provements in  Institutional  Care  tfi 
Children."  Addresses  by  Hon.  John 
W.  Keller,  president  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities,  New  York 
City,  and  Mr.  Walter  S.  Uflord, 
superintendent  of  inspection  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Charities. 

The  discussion  will  be  opened  by 
Mr.  Samuel  D.  Levy,  president  of 
the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  So- 
ciety. 

4.  p.  M. — ^A  visit  to  the  University 
Settlement  and  other  institutions  on 
the  East  Side. 

Friday,  July  12  —  "Children's 
Courts  and  Probation  Systems.'*  Ad- 
dresses by  Mr.  H.  H.  Hart,  secre- 
tary of  the  Children's  Home  and 
Aid  Society,  Chicago,  and  by  Mrs. 
Glendower  Evans,  Boston. 

Mr.  David  Willard,  principal  of 
the  Tombs  Prison  School  in  New 
York,  will  speak  of  probation  in 
New  York. 

Saturday,  July  jj — Summary  and 
review  of  the  week. 


MEDICAL  CHARITIES. 

Two  days  to  this  topic — Mon- 
day, July  15,  and  Saturday,  July  20. 
Dr.   Silas   F.   Hallock  in  diarge. 

Monday,  July  15 — "The  Proper 
Sphere  of  the  State  and  of  Private 
Effort  in  Medical  Charity."  An  ad- 
dress  by  Greorge  B.  Fowler,  M.D. 
Visits  to  selected  public  institutions, 
and  reports  from  members  of  the 
school. 

THE        INSTITUTIONAL        CARE        OF 

ADULTS. 

Four  days  to  this  topic — July  16 
to  July  19.  Prof.  Samuel  McCune 
Lindsay  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  charge. 

Tuesday,  July  16 — "The  Influence 
of  Politics  upon  the  Management 
of  Institutions."  Professor  Lind- 
say. 

Wednesday,  July  17 — "The  De- 
velopment of  the  Almshouse."  Miss 
Mary  Vida  Clairk,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion. Visit  to  the  Almshouse  on 
Blackwell's  Island. 

Thursday,  July  18 — "The  Need 
for  Permanent  Custodial  Care  of  the 
Feeble-Minded."  An  address  by 
Martin  W.  Barr,  M.D.,  chief  physi- 
cian in  the  Pennsylvania  Training 
School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children, 
Elwyn,  Pa. 

Friday^  July  ig  -A  discussion  of 
**  The  Means  of  Effective  Reform  in 
the  Lives  of  Prisoners."  Mr.  Charlton 
T.  Lewis,  president  of  the  New  York 
Prison  Society. 

Saturday y  July  20 — **  The  Preven- 
tion of  Contagion  in  Crowded  Sec- 
tions.** An  address  by  Dr.  William 
Hallock  Park,  superintendent  of  the 
Municipal  Laboratory. 

Summary  and  review  of  the  week. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Three  days  to  this  topic.  Mr. 
Edward  T.  Devine  in  charge. 
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Monday,  July  22 — "The  Exten- 
sion of  State  and  Municipal  Action 
in  New  York  involving  the  Welfare 
of  Crowded  Sections."  Mr.  Robert 
W.  de  Forest,  president  of  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society. 
"The  Statistical  Method  as  Applied 
to  Philanthropic  Work."  Prof. 
Richmond  Mayo-Smith,  Columbia 
University.  Visits  to  vacation 
schools,  public  playgrounds,  and  rec- 
reation piers. 

Tuesday,  July  2^ — "Changes  aris- 
ing from  Experience  in  the  Ideals  of 
the  Settlement  Worker."  A  dis- 
cussion by  settlement  residents. 

Wednesday,  July  24 — "The  Hous- 
ing Problem  in  American  Cities." 
Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller,  secretary  of 
the  New  York  State  Tenement- 
house  Commission.  "Private  En- 
terprise in  Tenement  Building." 
Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  president  of 
the  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company.  Visits  to  the  crowded 
neighborhoods  and  to  improved 
dwellings. 

Thursday,  July  25 — "The  Organi- 
zation of  State  Boards  of  Charity." 
An  address  by  Mr.  Robert  W.  Heb- 
berd,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State    Board    of    Charities. 

Friday,  July  26 — ^A  discussion  of 
"The  Scope  and  Purpose  of  a  Char- 
ity Organization  Society." 

Saturday,  July  27 — Closing  visits 
and  reports. 


STATE  CONVENTION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS OF  THE  POOR. 


The  program  of  the  thirty-first 
annual  State  Convention  of  County 
Superintendents  of  the  Poor,  to  be 
held  at  Buffalo,  June  18-21,  be- 
speaks an  interesting  and  profitable 


meeting.  Among  the  papers  to  be 
presented  are  the  following: 

**  To  What  Extent  Is  It  the  Duty 
of  the  Overseer  and  the  Superinten- 
dent to  Help  the  Poor  to  Help 
Themselves  rather  than  Furnish 
Relief  without  an  Equivalent?" 
Mr.  W.  P.  Constable,  Commissioner 
of  Charities  of  the  City  of  Yonkers. 

•'  Practical  Charity,"  the  Hon. 
George  Blair,  Superintendent  of 
Outdoor  Poor,  New  York  City. 

"  Preventive  Charity  in  Small 
Communities,'*  Miss  Marion  I. 
Moore,  of  Erie  County. 

"A  Perfect  Classification  of  De- 
pendents in  State  and  County  Chari- 
table Institutions ;  Its  Advantages, 
if  Any,  and  Should  It»be  Insisted 
Upon?"  Dr.  R.  W.  Hill,  Inspector 
of  Almshouses. 

"  The  Preaking  up  of  the  Families 
of  the  Poor,  its  Humanity,  ^nd  its 
Influence  as  a  Whole  on  the  Ques- 
tion of  Pauperism,  and  the  Duty  of 
the  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  in 
Such  Cases/*  Superintendent  C.  V. 
Lodge,  of  Monroe. 

"An  Appeal  for  the  Poor  Con- 
sumptive,** Dr.  J.  N.  Pryor,  of 
Buffalo. 

"Care  and  Treatment  of  the  In- 
sane,'* the  Hon.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  of 
Concord,  Mass. 

"  Dependency  and  Crime,"  Super- 
intendent G.  L.  Mosher,  of  Catta- 
raugus. 

**  Some  of  the  Causes  of  Pauper- 
ism,*' Mr.  William  O.  Stillman,  presi- 
dent  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson 
River  Humane  Society. 

"  Why  Should  Superintendents  of 
the  Poor  Keep  a  Complete  System 
of  Records?"  Superintendent  L.  L. 
Long,  of  Erie  County. 

"  Care  and  Treatment  of  Wayward 
Boys  and  Girls,"  Mr.  R.  W.  George, 
Superintendent  of  the  Junior  Re- 
public, Tompkins  County. 

"  Care  and  Treatment  of  Wayward 
Boys,'*  Mr.  W.  W.  Mayo,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Industrial  Farm, 
Columbia  County. 
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THE  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  8. 


At  the  Joint  Application  Bureau 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  during 
the  week  under  review,  new  applica- 
tions were  received  from  14  persons 
with  homes  in  the  city,  and  from 
33  who  were  homeless;  recurrent 
applications  from  13  with  homes  in 
the  city,  and  from  12  who  were 
homeless.  Eighty  applicants  were 
advised  and  directed  only.  The 
total  calls  from  applicants  numbered 
215.  Twelve  lodgings,  41  meals,  and 
3  Woodyard  tickets  were  given  out. 

At  the  Registration  Bureau  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  74 
requests  for  information  were  re- 
ceived and  answered,  88  confidential 
reports  were  sent  out,  and  102  re- 
ports of  information  received.  The 
number  of  new  record  cases  opened 
was  83.  Seventy-nine  old  record 
cases  were  reopened.  In  the  In- 
vestigation Department  the  investi- 
gating agents  made  523  visits  to 
ascertain  the  condition  and  needs  of 
73  new  families,  and  of  14  whose 
applications  were  recurrent. 

At  the  Woodyard,  employment 
was  furnished  to  72  men  with  homes 
in  the  city,  and  to  18  who  were 
homeless.  Thirty-one  cords  of  wood 
were  sold.  At  the  Workrooms,  25 
days'  work  was  furnished  to  women 
who  received  cash  payments  amount- 
ing to  $10,  besides  their  mid-day 
meals.  At  the  Laundry,  work  was 
furnished  to  33  different  women  for 
periods  aggregating  1 14  days,  the 
value  of  the  work  done  amounting 
to  $174. 

The  total  number  of  families  in 
the  charge  of  the  District  Commit- 
tees was  818,  of  which  number  21 
were  under  treatment  for  the  first 
time.  The  money  expended  by  the 
agents  as  intermediaries  on  account 
of  special  cases  amounted  to  $526.01. 


Sixty-nine  Woodyard  tickets  and  6 
Workroom  tickets  were  distributed, 
and  employment  was  secured  at  the 
Laundry  for  7  women. 


The  whole  number  of  applicants 

at  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 

for  the  week  ending  June  8  was  184, 

of  which  number  31  applied  for  the 
first  time.  Of  the  whole  number 
there  were  18  single  men,  19  single 
women,  79  married  persons,  34 
widows,  8  widowers,  26  deserted. 
In  the  Woodyards  there  were  em- 
ployed 32  different  men  of  whom 
4  were  given  employment  for  the 
first  time.  In  the  Laundries,  y2  differ- 
ent women  were  employed,  i  for  the 
first  time.  In  the  Workrooms,  90 
different  were  given  employment,  10 
for  the  first  time.  Aside  from  the 
work  done  in  the  Bureau,  102 >^  days' 
or  parts  of  days*  work,  were  secured 
for  beneficiaries  at  other  places. 

The  number  of  applicants  during 
the  month  of  May  was  723,  of  whom 
153  applied  for  the  first  time.  One 
hundred  and  thirty  inquiries  were 
answered ;  53  from  the  registry. 
The  investigators  of  the  Bureau 
made  505  calls.  The  number  of 
beneficiaries  in  charge  of  the 
Bureau  was  463.  The  whole  number 
of  days'  work  furnished  was  3,204, 
the  total  earnings  amounting  to 
$1,296.48.  Four  hundred  and  thir- 
teen days'  work,  or  parts  of  days' 
work  were  supplied  Jo  beneficiaries 
outside  the  Bureau.  Thirty-two  dif- 
ferent women  and  4  children  were 
cared  for  in  the  lodging  house. 


During   the   week  ending  June  8 

the  Association   for  Improving  the 

Condition  of  the  Poor  received  46 

cases,  14  of  which  came  through 
the  Joint  Application  Bureau. 
The  disbursements  for  food  sup- 
plies  were   $140.55;    rent    paid    for 
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applicants  $49;  other  relief,  includ- 
ing cash  for  sundries,  transportation, 
furniture,  etc.,  $132.42,  making  a 
total  expenditure  of  $321.97  for  re- 
lief. From  the  Storeroom  89  gar- 
ments were  furnished  and  thirteen 
pairs  of  new  shoes.  The  week 
closed  with  489  families  actively  in 
charge  of  the  visitors,  who  made  606 
visits  in  the  interest  of  relief  cases. 

On  Saturday,  June  8,  the  second 
fresh-air  party  of  the  season,  num- 
bering 63  (21  mothers,  11  babies  and 
31  boys  and  girls)  was  sent  to  Sea 
Breeze,  the  summer  home  of  the 
Association  at  West  Coney  Island. 
This  makes  a  total  of  155  sent  thus 
far  for  a  stay  of  two  weeks.  The 
visitors  made  222  fresh-air  visits 
during  the  week. 

At  the  People*s  Baths  3,737  baths 
were  taken  during  the  week  ending 
June  9,  2,71 1  by  men,  455  by  women 
and  571  by  children. 


tierits  remained  under  treatment  at 
the  hospital. 


At  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  61  persons  were  sent 
to  the  City  Almshouse,  and  21 
to  the  State  Almshouse  at  Flat- 
bush  to  be  cared  for  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities.  Transportation 
was  furnished  to  8  persons.  Seven 
children  under  2  and  11  over  2 
years  of  age  were  sent  to  the  In- 
fants* Hospital  on  RandalTs  Island. 
The  number  of  hospital  cases  sent 
out  for  investigation  was  206. 


*  -jf 


At  the  office  of  the  Examining 
Physician  for  Outdoor  Poor  235  pa- 
tients were  examined  during  the 
past  week.  On  June  10  there  were 
90  vacancies  in  the  medical  and 
surgical  wards  of  the  city*s  hospitals. 


*  * 


At  Bellevue  Hospital  575  patients 
were  admitted  during  the  past  week 
and  412  discharged.  The  deaths 
numbered  30.     On  June   10,  751  pa- 


m  m 


The  Sick  Children's  Mission  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  will  open 
June  17  at  273  Henry  street.  Nine 
physicians  will  be  employed.  Last 
year  the  same  number  of  physicians 
gave  medical  treatment  to  1,157  sick 
children.  The  mission,  as  usual, 
will  be  under  the  care;  of  Mr.  George 
Calder. 


The  Health  Home  at  Coney  Island 
will  open  June  24  instead  of  June  17 
as  mentioned  in  our  issue  of  last 
week. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  estab- 
lish a  school  for  Italians  on  the  upper 
East  side.  Three  Italians,  who  have 
attended  the  Children's  Aid  Society's 
school,  will  co-operate  with  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  in  its  establish- 
ment. They  have  already  sent  a 
check  for  $1,000  to  the  Society. 

m  m 
m 

In  the  past  week  there  were  lodged 
at  the  City  Lodging  House  603  men, 
153  women  and  10  children.  Seven 
men  and  4  women  were  sent  to  the 
courts  on  the  charge  of  vagrancy. 
Ten  of  them  were  committed  to  the 
Workhouse  on  sentences-  varying 
from  I  to  3  months.  On  Sunday, 
June  9,  5  men  refused  to  accept 
lodging  on  account  of  the  bath  and 
fumigation  of  clothing  which  is  re- 
quired. Fifty-three  accepted  the 
accommodations  under  the  rules  pro- 
vided. 
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THE  PRACTICE  OF  CHARITY. 

Indiridiul.  (uocialcd,  orgmniied.  Ef  Edmrd  T. 
Devine,  Ph.  D.,  licncnl  Seireury  ot  Ihe  Chirity 
OrB»aiMlion  Sotiwy  of  New  Yorlt  Cltr-    6j  cenu,  oel. 

This  handbook  gives  just  lite  informalion 
needed  by  those  who  are  working  professjon- 
Mj,  or  as  volunieers  in  behal/  of  Ihe  un- 
fortunate and  the  distressed.  Not  a  technical 
treatise  for  managers  ol  hospitals  or  other 
charitable  institutions,  but  a  readable  ac- 
count of  the  general  field  of  charity.  Of 
interest  to  church  workers,  and  to  private 
citizens  who  wisK  to  help  ititelliRently  those 
who  appeal  for 


A  practical  litlle  handbook  for  the  chari- 
table who  would  see  their  efforts  bear  fruit. 
The  author  is  general  secretary  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  of  this  city.  What  he 
has  to  say  is  the  result  of  close  study  and 
personal  observation.— /V.  Y.  Mail  and  Ex. 
prtss,  funt  3,  igoi. 


Dr.  Devine,  general  secretary  of  Ihe  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  has  unexampled  opportunities  lor  the 
study  and  application  of  individual,  associ- 
ated and  organized  methodsof  charity.  In  ten 
brief  chaptets  ii  treats  of  the  need  of  organi- 
tations  in  charitable  work,  the  most  scien- 
tific methods  of  its  adminislralion  and  of 
constantly  recurring  problems  which  meet 
[he  workers  in  the  task.  The  little  book  is 
wise  and  efficient,  and  if  taken  by  the  student 
in  connection  with  the  essay,  "Friendly 
Visiting  Among  Ihc  Poor,"  written  by  Miss 
M,  E.  Richmond,  general  secretary  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society,  it  can  not  fail  to 
bring  to  notice  the  most  advanced  and  prac- 
tical methods  yet  devised  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  and  solving  the  problem  o(  how  to 
do  this  without  injury  to  the  community  of 
which  they  form  a  p^n.—PhiladilpAia  Lid- 
gtr,  yttni  6.  igoi. 


A  frank,  strong,  Itne-spirited  and  "  level 
headed  "  book.  Though  the  author  t*  aa  ex- 
pen  in  the  administration  of  charity,  holding 
the  position  of  general  secretary  of  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  he  is  singularly  free  from  the  beset- 
ting sins  of  experts  in  his  department.  His 
experiences  with  the  applicants  for  charitable 
relief  have  not  made  him  cynical,  and  his 
desire  to  further  the  work  in  which  he  is 
engaged  has  not  led  him  to  forget  ihe  danger 
of  perpetuating  the  condition  he  would 
relieve.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  wholesome 
features  of  the  book  is  the  repeated  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  organiled  charity  in 
oar  great  cities  is  only  an  inadequate  though 
now  necessary  substitute  for  the  neighborly 
helpfulness  by  which  the  unfortunate  are 
cared  for  in  rural  districts.  Even  in  the 
cities,  he  says,  the  working  people  give  pro- 
portionately more  To  one  another  than  the 
wealthy  classes  give  to  them,  and  he  seems 
to  recpgnize  that  the  giving  of  friend  to 
friend,  such  as  constantly  goes  on  among 
the  working  classes,  is  much  mote  helpful 
than  the  impersonal  giving  which  is  done  by 
unknown  rich  to  the  unknown  poor  through 
the  best  directed  organization.  If  the  rich 
would  live  among  the  poor,  so  as  to  do  their 
giving  to  men  whom  they  know  and  respect. 


mid  ( 


:>  clos 


equal  relations  with  those  who  work  for 
them,  the  need  for  organized  charity  "would 
be  sensibly  diminished."  The  volume  le  in- 
tended chieSy  for  those  who  engage  directly 
in  charitable  work,  but  will  be  found  re- 
markably suggestive  and  helpful  to  every 
one  called  upon  to  discuss  charitable  prob- 
lems in  press  or  pulpit.  No  sociological 
work  has  come  to  us  recently  which  is  so 
well  worth  the  attention  of  ministers  as  this 
litlle  volume  by  Secretary  Devine.  — A'.  Y. 
Oullotk,  Junt  8,  IQOI.  (Adv.'i 
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this  school  of  philanthropy  is  repre- 
sentative. 

"You  can  only  get  the  dynamic 
energy  necessary  for  this  work  from 
a  high,  sincere  and  generous  motive. 
I  notice  that  mere  sentimentalists 
and  himianitarians  drop  out  early. 
The  motive  is  not  strong  enough. 
Pity  for  physical  suffering;  com- 
passion for  moral  degradation;  sor- 
row for  the  awful  and  unnecessary 
waste  of  humanity;  indignation  to- 
ward those  who  prey  upon  it;  ex- 
asperation at  the  false  and  sometimes 
brutal  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
unfortunate  and  incapable ;  scientific 
and  professional  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems; and  even  belligerency— the  in- 
stinct of  making  a  stand-up  fight 
against  preventable  evils — ^all  these 
may  contribute  their  quota  to  legiti- 
mate motives.  But  the  greatest  mo- 
tive is  a  relentless  love  for  your  kind, 
which  not  only  prompts  to  personal 
deeds  of  sacrifice,  but  stirs  you  with 
eagerness  to  get  the  knowledge  and 
skill  that  will  make  your  service 
effective.  In  intensity  of  feeling 
lies  the  power  to  move  the  world. 

"But  you  can  not  do  much  to  help 
man  unless  you  know  man.  And  it 
is  not  so  hard  to  know  him  —  the 
ground  plan  of  him  anyway —  as  the 
psychologists  would  make  out.  The 
struggle  for  personal  life  and  the 
struggle  for  the  life  of  others  em- 
ploy the  bulk  of  human  energy. 
I  do  not  find  anything  in  the  mani- 
foldness  of  modern  life  that  greatly 
obscures  the  fundamental  nature  of 
man.  The  scenery  of  life  is  changed, 
but  the  spiritual  laws  are  not 
changed.  It  is  the  same  old  stage 
and  the  same  old  drama.  The  cos- 
tumes of  the  actors  may  be  different, 
but  the  piece  itself  has  the  same  mo- 
tive, the  same  conflicts,  and  the  same 
tragic  ending — when  the  curtain  is 
rung  down.  What  you  really  see  to- 


day is  the  ground-plan  man  under 
betterment,  but  the  elemental  in- 
stincts are  the  same  and  may  be 
known.  You  need  also  to  know  the 
structure  of  society,  the  functions 
and  activities  of  its  various  organs, 
and  its  pathology — ^the  diseases  it  is 
liable  to. 

"But  you  must  also  have  special 
training  for  social  service.  I  would 
almost  as  soon  send  a  warm-hearted 
ignoramus  to  treat  a  case  of  typhoid 
fever  as  to  treat  a  case  of  social 
parasitism — by  which  I  mean  an  in- 
dividual or  'a  family  continuously 
and  contentedly  living  upon  charity. 
It  requires  skill  as  well  as  good  will 
to  effect  a  cure.  You  also  need 
diplomacy  to  commend  your  meth- 
ods to  the  ignorant,  the  listless,  and 
the  prejudiced;  to  control  the 
*charity  hysteria'  which,  works  such 
mischief  in  our  communities;  to 
withstand  the  vulgar  rush  of  evanes- 
cent public  opinion  which  sweeps 
like  a  wave  against  'scientific  char- 
ity;' and  to.  secure  the  co-operation 
of  those  societies  that  look  upon  you 
as  an  interloper  and  a  rival. 

"All  social  service  calls  for  a  steady 
heroism.  To  work  with  a  firm  nerve 
and  clear  brain  amongst  things  un- 
sightly and  disgustful ;  to  resist  with 
patient  kindness  the  pleading  voice 
of  a  winning  but  foolish  importunity ; 
to  refuse  to  sacrifice  the  greater  ben- 
efit to  the  lesser;  to  hold  to  your 
principle  in  the  face  of  urgent  facts 
which  seem  flatly  to  contradict  it; 
to  pull  men,  women,  and  children  out 
of  economic  and  moral  damnation  in 
spite  of  themselves — these  are  tasks 
that  call  for  a  great  and  stout  cour- 
age, and  a  will  of  tempered  steel, 
which  must  be  masked  in  velvet. 

"Strengthen  yourselves  by  the 
great  thought  that  whoever  is  strive 
ing  to  uplift  men  is  a  fellow-worker 
with  God.     Remember  that  vou  are 
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at  work  in  a  world  whose  law  is  that 
health  is  more  contagious  than  dis- 
ease. Cultivate  a  robust  optimism 
and  belief  in  love." 

Otl  Tuesday  morning  the  work  of 
the  school  was  opened  by  Dr.  Jef- 
frey R.  Brackett,  president  of  the 
Department  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions in  Baltimore,  and  one  of  the 
staff  lecturers  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Mr.  Frank  Tucker, 
general  manager  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor,  spoke  upon  the 
subject,  "What  a  Charity  Worker  is 
Expected  to  Do."  Mr.  Edward  T. 
Devine,  general  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Charjty  Organization  Society, 
gave  an  account  of  the  facilities 
available  to  members  of  the  school 
in  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
in  the  United  Charities  Building,  and 
in  the  city.  The  remainder  of  the 
morning  period  was  devoted  to  a 
visit  to  the  Registration  Bureau  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society. 

Dr.  Brackett  gave  a  brief  review 
of  the  program,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  treatment  of  needy 
families  in  their  homes,  the  general 
subject  of  the  first  three  weeks.  He 
said  in  part:  "There  is  a  growing 
recognition  of  the  interdependence, 
not  the  independence,  of  human  be- 
ings. From  this  has  been  growing 
what  we  may  call  a  social  conscience, 
and  from  this  has  come  more  true 
social  service.  This  is  the  highest 
expression  of  philanthropy.  It  is 
not  blind,  groping,  nor  selfish,  but  it 
is  aimed  to  get  each  person  into 
the  best  possible  relation  with  the 
highest  common  life.  We  recog- 
nize as  helps  to  individual  develop- 
ment as  well  as  to  the  highest  com- 
mon life,  the  value  of  personal  effort, 
that  each  man  is  not  to  be  ministered 
imto  but  to  minister.     We  recog- 


nize also  the  value  of  true  associa- 
tion,— that  we  are  so  to  control  self 
as  to  live  helpfully  and  with  others. 
From  this  follows  the  growing  rec- 
ognition of  the  value  of  promoting 
the  normal  ties  of  kin  and  family 
Kfe. 

"The  program  of  the  school  is 
arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  with 
reference  to  purely  educational  work, 
education  not  only  to  the  worker,  but 
to  the  beneficiary.  First  will  come 
the  study  of  investigation  of  the 
needs  of  persons,  not  the  wants. 
Next  stress  is  laid  on  the  need  of 
keeping  in  mind  always  the  differ- 
ence in  standards  of  living.  Then 
follows  the  inculcation  of  habits  of 
thrift.  The  use  of  material  relief 
will  be  studied  with  special  stress 
laid  on  forms  of  it  which  may  be 
called  unusual*-  Loans,  relief  in 
work,  treatment  of  the  needy  sick, 
these  topics  will  all  be  studied  briefly 
and  the  aim  in  studying  each  should 
be  to  get  at  the  possible  effect  of 
possible  plans,  to  see  how  far  each 
means  may  be  made  educational. 

* 'Equally  important  with  the  kind 
of  aid  is  to  find  out  the  proper 
sources  of  aid.  Through  all  the  top- 
ics on  the  program  of  the  school, 
covering  six  weeks,  should  be  asked 
the  question,  'Are  we  following  the 
aim  to  get  each  person  with  whom 
we  deal  into  the  best  possible  relation 
to  the  highest  possible  life  of  the 
community  of   to-day  ?'  " 

Mr.  Tucker's  paper  will  be  pub- 
lished in  full  in  an  early  number  of 
Charities. 

The  Wednesday  morning  meet- 
ing was  the  first  dealing  specifically 
with  the  topic,  "The  Treatment  of 
Needy  Families  in  Their  Own 
Homes." 

The  topic  under  consideration, 
"The  Right  View  of  the  First  Re- 
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quest  for  Aid,"  was  considered  in 
its  two  aspects.  Mrs.  F.  P.  Strick- 
land, superintendent  of  the  Joint  Ap- 
plication Bureau,  presented  a  paper 
entitled,  **The  First  Interview  in  the 
Office,"  and  Mrs.  E.  V.  H.  Mansell, 
who  for  several  years  was  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Investigation  De- 
partment of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  spoke  upon  the  '*  First 
Interview  in  the  Home." 

Mrs.  Strickland  said:  "A  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  first  inter- 
view. In  many  instances,  persons 
applying  for  aid,  if  rightly  ques- 
tioned, may  be  so  advised  that  a 
second  interview  will  be  unneces- 
sary. Persons  often  apply  to  us  for 
aid,  when  upon  hearing  their  story 
we  are  able  to  persuade  them  that 
their  relatives  will  be  willing  to  as- 
sist them  if  applied  to.  By  supply- 
ing stationery  and  postage,  and  giv- 
ing them  desk  room  while  they 
write  and  a  little  encouragement  to 
keep  up  hope  until  a  reply  is  re- 
ceived, they  are  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources.  Even  if  no  favor- 
able response  comes  to  their  letter, 
the  tide  may  turn  in  their  favor 
while  they  are  waiting.^  A  large 
number  of  persons  merely  want  good 
advice  and  encouragement  in  the 
right  direction  to  enable  them  to  help 
themselves  without  material  aid 
from  us." 

Continuing,  she  said  that  advice 
in  different  cases  is  as  varied  as  the 
individuals  seeking  it.  The  prime 
requisites  for  proper  help  in  this  di- 
rectiftn  are  an  insight  into  human 
nature,  sympathy,  tact,  and  good 
health, — the  latter  that  one  may  be 
hopeful  and  cheerful,  and  thus  able 
to  infuse  life  and  hope  into  those 
needing  encouragement. 

Mrs.  Strickland  gave  many  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  the  discovery 


of  means  of  helping  cases  seemingly 
hopeless,  the  proper  administration 
of  material  relief,  and  the  treatment 
of  the  applicant  who  is  some  times 
sullen  or  disrespectful,  and  also  of 
that  other  class,  deserving  of  every 
consideration,  who  keenly  feel  the 
need  of  making  their  first  applica- 
tion to  a  relief  society. 

Mrs.  Mansell  continuing  the  con- 
sideration of  the  topic  said  in  part : 

"In  calling  upon  a  family  for  the 
first  time  it  is  important  to  keep  be- 
fore one  how  to  make  the  visit  pleas- 
ant, and  to  accomplish  this,  one  must 
seek  the  confidence  of  the  individi;al 
members.  The  manner  must  never 
be  dictatorial.  I  would  advise  a  visi- 
tor to  always  secure  a  seat,  no  matter 
how  chaotic  the  surroundings  may 
be,  for  to  remain  standing  suggests 
officialism  and  impedes  a  full  flow 
of  conversation. 

**It  is  well  to  weigh  carefully  the 
applicants'  view  of  the  remedies 
which  they  would  like  to  apply  to 
the  situation.  Frequently  these  are 
practical.  Work  may  be  a  solution- 
to  the  difficulty;  the  Laundry  or 
Workrooms  for  the  female  members 
of  the  family,  the  Woodyard  for 
the  men.  The  girls  and  boys  of 
working  age  should  be  encouraged 
to  walk  up  and  down  business  streets 
looking  for  the  signs  calling  for 
them.  Girls  and  boys  can  always 
find  employment  when  as  a  rule  it  is 
very  difficult  for  adult  persons  to 
secure  it. 

"As  a  rule  let  the  monetary  relief 
be  the  last  kind  offered.  We  who 
have  labored  longest  with  the  poor 
and  who  have  realized  how  often 
this  form  of  relief  should  be  applied, 
nevertheless  hesitate  when  we  know 
how  harmful  it  can  be.  It  is  like  the 
strong  narcotics  and  poisons  the 
physician  must  occasionally  g^ve,  but 
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which  he  must  use  with  grave  consid- 
eration. It  is  as  easy  to  acquire  the 
relief  habit  as  it  is  to  acquire  the 
drink  or  drug  habit." 

The  reading  of  the  papers  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  informal  but  earnest 
discussion  of  the  points  involved, 
in  which  it  appeared  to  be  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  the  visits  in 
the  home  were  to  be  preferred  to 
those  at  the  office  when  the  educa- 
tional effect  upon  the  applicant  was 
considered.  On  the  other  hand  the 
advantages  of  the  application  at  the 
office  were  strongly  presented  by 
those  who  thought  that  such  a  course 
enabled  the  society  or  agency  to  deal 
more  unreservedly  and  consequently 
more  adequately  with  the  principal 
causes  of  the  need  and  to  secure  its 
remedy  more  efficiently. 

The  program  for  the  entire  six 
weeks  of  the  school  may  be  found 
in  Charities  for  June  15. 


PRorcEDwes  or  the  state  board  or 

CHARITIES. 


The  new  rules  adopted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  concerning 
the  reception  and  retention  of  in- 
mates of  institutions,  which  were 
published  in  Charities  of  June  8, 
are  to  take  effect  on  July  i. 

The  Board  has  approved  the  fol- 
lowing corporations : 

*'  The  Guild  of  the  Infant  Siviour" 
which  is  to  have  its  principal  office 
in  New  York  City.  The  purpose  of 
this  institution  is  to  receive  and  care 
for  destitute  mothers  and  infants, 
and  generally  to  assist  and  co-operate 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Char- 
ities in  caring  for  these  dependents. 
The  Guild  is  authorized  to  place  out 
children  in  family  homes,  to  exercise 
oversight  over  them  afterward,  and 
to  secure  for  the  mothers  employ- 
ment or  assistance. 

**The  Belknap  Summer  Home  for 


Day  Nursery  Children,"  whose  prin- 
cipal office  is  at  Far  Rockaway,  is 
incorporated  to  provide  summer  va- 
cations for  day  nursery  children,  pri- 
marily those  of  the  Bryson  and  Sun- 
nyside  day  nurseries  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

"  The  Manhattan  Maternity  Hos- 
pital and  Dispensery,"  with  its  prin- 
cipal office  in  New  York  City,  is 
authorized  to  erect  and  maintain  a 
maternity  hospital,  to  provide  facili- 
ties for  the  instruction  of  physicians 
and  students  of  medicine,  and  to 
establish  a  training  school  for  nurses. 

•*  The  Home  Garden  of  New  York 
City."  Tne  objects  of  this  society 
are  to  maintain  in  the  city  of  New 
York  a  homelike  place  which  shall 
always  be  open  for  temporary  use 
to  the  children  of  the  poor,  particu- 
larly for  those  children  who  are 
accustomed  to  wander  upon  the 
streets.  Opportunities  are  to  be 
provided  for  work,  study,  and  play, 
and  cultivation  of  such  influences  as 
may  tend  to  the  betterment  of  the 
children  and  the  brightening  of  the 
homes  from  which  they  come. 

The  Board  has  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolution : 

"  Whereas,  The  records  filed  with 
the  Board  relating  to  homes  for 
children  in  receipt  of  public  money, 
show  that  5,000  such  inmates,  or 
fully  twenty  per  cent,  have  been 
retained  five  years  or  over  in  said 
institutions. 

Resolved^  That  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  its  Eastern 
and  Western  Inspection  District 
Committees,  this  Board  direct  that 
a  systematic  inquiry  be  instituted 
through  the  Department  of  Inspec- 
tion to  learn  the  causes  of  retention 
of  all  inmates  who  are  supported  as 
public  charges  in  homes  for  children 
under  private  control,  provided  said 
retention  has  continued  longer  than 
five  years. 

Resolved^  That  this  inquiry  be  con- 
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ducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
the  age,  sex,  religion,  civil,  physical, 
and  mental  condition  of  said  public 
charges,  the  causes  for  which  com- 
mitted or  otherwise  received,  the 
authority  under  which  received,  the 
per  capita  amount  received  from 
public  sources,  and,  furthermore, 
that  the  effort  be  made  to  ascertain 
whether  the  acceptance  of  each  such 
public  charge  has  been  renewed 
annually,  as  provided  by  the  rules 
of  the  Board,  as  well  as  to  obtain 
any  other  information  on  the  general 
subject  which  may  be  of  service  to 
the  Board/' 


»•  THE  LEND-A-HAND  SOCIETY.** 


It  seems  advisable,  in  view  of  the 
frequent  inquiries  now  received  at 
the  office  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  to  explain  again  to  the 
public  that  the  "  New  York  Lend-a- 
Hand  Society,'*  40  West  Twenty- 
second  Street,  is  not  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  clubs  or  societies 
of  a  similar  name  founded  by  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  of  Boston. 

This  office  is  that  of  a  dealer  in 
proprietary  medicines.  The  appeal 
sent  out  from  the  office  bears  the 
famous  motto  of  Dr.  Hale's  clubs, 
"  Ten  times  one  is  ten."  The  circu- 
lar inclosed  reads  as  follows : 

**  The  Lend-a-Hand  Society  greets 
you  and  sends  you  with  this  letter 
six  pairs  of  their  popular  gold- 
plated  handy  pins.  The  price  is 
only  thirty  cents.  We  hope  you 
can  use  them  at  that  price,  which  is 
very  much  lower  than  the  stores  are 
asking  lor  them. 

**  We  are  not  objects  of  charity, 
and  we  give  value  received  and 
submit  the  goods  for  your  inspec- 
tion ;  but  our  little  society  of  girls 
without  capital  are  trying  to  make 
a  living  selling  these  goods  in  this 
way. 

**  We  hope  you  will  inclose  three 


ten  cent  pieces  in  the  stamped  enve- 
lope and  mail  it;  if  not,  please  be 
kind  enough  to  put  in  the  pins  and 
return  the  package.  The  number 
on  the  envelope  tells  us  who  pays 
for  the  pins. 

**  Begging  your  pardon  for  troub- 
ling you  and  thanking  you  in  ad- 
vance for  your  kindness,  we  remain. 

Yours  for  business. 

The  Lend-a-Hand  Society. 

"  P.  S. — We  hope  you  will  let  us 
hear  from  you  promptly,  for  if  you 
don't,  we  can  not  send  out  any 
more  pins. 

**  Notice. — The  pins  on  the  card 
are  genuine  gold-plated  pins,  plated 
with  fourteen-carat  gold,  and  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  cheap 
brass  pins  being  sold  to  imitate 
these  goods.  Our  pins  are  war- 
ranted to  wear  and  are  worth  treble 
the  price  of  ordinary  pins." 

The  circular  is  ornamented  by  a 
cut  consisting  of  the  portraits  of  ten 
young  women,  and  the  impression 
is  created  that  these  girls  whose 
faces  meet  the  eyes  of  the  reader 
of  the  circular  are  members  of  the 
society  which  wishes  to  obtain 
thirty  cents  from  the  recipient  of 
the  circular.  It  is  learned  from  one 
of  these  young  women  that  their 
connection  with  the  affair  consisted 
only  of  an  engagement  to  pose  for 
the  photograph  from  which  the  cut 
is  reproduced.  For  this  they  were 
paid  $2,  having  learned  of  the  oppo- 
tunity  from  an  advertisement  in  one 
of  the  daily  newspapers.  As  this 
process  occupied  only  an  hour  or  so, 
the  young  women  felt  that  they 
were  making  an  excellent  bargain  ; 
but  some  of  them,  whose  friends 
have  recognized  their  pictures  and 
begun  to  make  inquiries  about  it^ 
began  to  have  doubts  as  to  whether 
they  did  not  give  more  than  the 
equivalent  of  the  doctor's  cash. 

The  envelope  inclosed  with  these 
appeals   for   reply   bears   a   number 
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which  will  ordinarily  impress  the 
one  who  receives  it  as  meaning  that 
a  collector  will  call  or  other  unpleas- 
ant consequences  follow  in  case  the 
pins  or  the  money  should  not  be 
returned.  *  As  many  envelopes  bear- 
ing the  same  number  have  been  sent 
to  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
from  various  correspondents,  and  as 
no  one  is  under  the  least  obligation 
to  return  either  money  or  pins,  this 
danger  is  probably  not  very  great. 


ENUMERATION  OF  CONSUMPTIVES  M  NEW  YORK. 


The  New  York  State  Department 
of  Health  is  about  to  make  an 
enumeration  of  the  people  in  this 
state  afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  In  a 
statement  concerning  the  purpose  of 
this  enumeration,  Dr.  Daniel  Lewis, 
State  Commissoner  of  Health,  says : 
"The  present  immediate  purpose  is 
not  to  require  or  obtain  a  personal 
registry  of  these  cases,  nor  to  insti- 
tute a  system  of  sanitary  in- 
spection or  isolation  of  consump- 
tives, but  to  obtain  with  such  ac- 
curacy as  it  is  possible  to  do  a 
record  of  the  niunber  of  persons  in 
each  municipality  who  at  this  time 
are  subjects  of  this  disease ;  to  learn 
the  locality  of  the  disease,  its  distri- 
bution, and  surroundings.  This  ac- 
cumulation of  data  will  be  funda- 
mental to  more  exact  plans  for  its 
control.  It  will  likewise  be  of  great 
value  in  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  state  care  of  consumptives 
and  also  in  determining  the  death 
rate  from  this  cause. 

"A  further  report  of  the  source  of 
infection  would  also  be  valuable  in 
the  study  of  the  aetiology  of  tubercu- 
losis, as  well  as  its  prophylaxis.  We 
are  not  inaugurating  a  new  work, 
for  since  1893  something  in  this  di- 
rection has  been  in  operation.  If  this 
is  carefully  made,  it  will  furnish  ma- 
terial for  the  more  direct  control  of 


this  disease,  as  well  as  information 
as  to  its  distribution  and  surround- 
ing conditions. 

"We  gather  some  facts  from  the 
returns  of  death  from  consumption. 
For  one  thing  we  leam  the  uniform- 
ity of  the  fatsdity  attending  it.  Year 
by  year,  with  little  variation^  the  an- 
nual mortality,  as  returned  to  this 
office,  has  been  approximately  13,- 
000  deaths  in  this  state.  The  general 
facts  learned  about  pulmonary  con- 
sumption from  its  mortality  can  be 
added  to  by  ascertaining  local  de- 
tails regarding  the  living,  their  oc- 
cupation, nationality,  source  of  in- 
fection, residence,  and  other  matters 
of  environment.  This  large  state, 
with  varied  climate,  population,  and 
industries,  affords  material  for  a 
great  deal  of  data  fundamental  to  the 
practical  study  of  the  disease." 


Classified  Advertisements. 

AdvtrtisemenU  undtr  this  ktads  two  lints  0*"  mors 
without  display^  to  ctnts  a  lins. 

THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
appeals  for  $9  a  month  to  pay  rent  for  a  widow 
with  six  children,  whose  ages  range  from  thirteen 
years  to  eighteen  months.  She  has  lived  in  the  same 
rooms  for  the  past  seven  years  and  has  good  neij^hbors 
and  friends.    While  she  is  able  to  earn  sufficient  to 

f>rovide  food  for  the  family,  she  is  not  able  to  provide 
or  the  rent.  The  amount  asked  for  will  enable  her  to 
keep  her  family  together,  and  should  be  continued 
untu  the  older  children  are  able  to  work. 

For  f  zo  per  month  to  pay  rent  and  provide  neces- 
saries in  part  for  an  ItaUan  family  consisting  of  the 
parents  and  five  children  under  twelve  years  of  age. 
The  father  is  slowly  recovering  from  an  accident  met 
with  while  at  work.  The  mother  expects  confinement 
shortly.  Friends  and  relatives  are  poor  and  in  two 
instances  have  themselves  been  the  victims  of  accidents. 

The  Society  renews  its  appeal  for  contributions 
to  pay  the  rent  for  an  old  German  couple  who  have 
lived  in  the  same  house  for  twenty-five  years.  The 
husband  had  one  leg  amputated  ten  years  ago, 
and  the  wife,  now  seventy-three  years  old,  has  been 
the  breadwinner  until  her  strength  gave  out  and  she 
can  now  only  earn  the  food  needed. 

Any  money  for  these  cases  sent  to  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  105  Bast  aad  Street,  will  be  duly 
and  publicly  acknowledged. 

The  Society  acknowledges  the  following  contribu- 
tions in  response  to  its  appeal  for  the  German  couple 
above  referred  to;  for  funds  to  provide  a  monthly 
pension  ot  $20  for  a  widow  with  three  children;  to  pro- 
vide transportation  and  board  in  the  countrv  for  a  man 
who  has  recently  been  discharged  from  a  hospital;  to 
provide  a  monthly  pension  ol  $8  to  supplement  the 
earnings  of  a  woman  who  has  just  been  left  a  widow 
with  seven  children: 

"  E.  A.  W."  fwo ;  "  C.  M.  H."  $25;  "  E.  P.  M."  Sao ; 
"  L.  N.",  F.  Pool  and  **  W."  fio  each;  Mrs.  WilUam 
T.  Wallace  $5  ;  N.  Witherellfio ;  H.  S,"  Mary  I.  Boyd, 
••  B.  S.  B."  $5  each  ;  *'  E.  C.  I.,"  '*  M.  N.  E,"  ♦'  M.  H.*' 
and  "  Stamford  Friends"  faeach ;  Cash,  J  Gould's  Son 
&  Co.,  and  "  F.  A.  E."  |i  each ;  Cash  20  cents. 
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NEW  YORK,  JUNE  22,  1901. 

In  Charities  of  June  8,  we  re- 
printed an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Suy%,  reciting  the  facts  in  the 
case  of  Joe  PhilHps  as  they  had  been 
presented  in  the  newspapers.  We 
take  pleasure  in  publishing  on 
another  page  a  letter  from  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren, and  a  communication  printed 
in  the  Sun  of  June  7  from  the  Rev. 
Joseph  H.  Sheahan,  in  defense  of  the 
magistrate's  action. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  case  is 
limited  to  the  accounts  published 
in  the  newspapers  and  those  given 
in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Jenkins.  We 
regard  the  decision  of  the  magistrate 
as  unfortunate  and  unjust.  We 
have  no  prejudices  against  the 
Catholic  Protectory  and  no  senti- 
ment against  the  removal  of  children 
whose  parents  have  proven  to  be  un- 
fit guardians  for  them.  The  com- 
mitment, however,  of  a  boy  of  fif- 
teen, who  has  committed  no  offense. 


but  on  the  contrary  has  shown  ad- 
mirable qualities,  in  the  face  of  an 
offer  of  a  situation  in  which  he 
would  be  paid  a  salary  of  $5  or  $6 
a  week,  and  would  be  guaranteed  a 
suitable  boarding  place,  is  clearly 
an  outrage.  We  are  glad  to  be 
authoritatively  informed  that  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  did  not  recom- 
mend or  countenance  this  course, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  wished  to  give 
the  boy  an  opportunity  to  earn  his 
living,  a  task  for  which  he  had  al- 
ready abundantly  proved  that  he  is 
competent. 

As  we  understand  the  matter  the 
managers  of  the  Catholic  Protectory 
are  authorized  to  discharge  an  in- 
mate committed  as  Joe  Phillips  has 
been  committed  whenever  in  their 
opinion  the  best  interests  of  said 
inmate  permit  that  this  should  be 
done.  It  is  supposed  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
goes  a  long  way  in  determining 
when  this  happy  condition  has  been 
reached  in  any  given  case  if  the 
commitment  was  made  under  con- 
ditions which  involved  an  investi- 
gation by  the  Society.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  were  not  surprised 
to  learn  of  his  speedy  release. 


A  pension  system  for  employes 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  which  ia  similar  in 
all  respects  to  the  one  recently 
adopted  by  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western  Railroad,  and  noted  in 
Charities,  May  ii.  Under  the 
Illinois  Central's  plan  all  employes 
are  obliged  to  retire  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  though  they  are  at  liberty 
to  retire  at  the  age  of  sixt)'-five,  if 
they  have  been  in  continuous  service 
for  a  period  of  ten  years.     If  an  eno- 
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ploy^  be  incapacitated,  he  may  re- 
tire at  the  age  of  sixty-one  and  re- 
ceive the  full  benefit  of  the  pension 
scheme. 


«  * 


The  DaUy  Register  of  Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  prints  an  editorial  of  three 
lines  embodying  a  sentiment  which 
we  endorse  most  heartily  and  which 
we  believe  to  be  held  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  every 
political  faith.  The  editorial  is  as 
follows : 

"If  politics  must  be  played,  the 
game  might  at  least  be  kept  out  of 
the  charitable  institutions  of  the 
state." 

This  editorial  is,  however,  pre- 
ceded  by  another  over  a  column  in 
length,  entitled  "The  House  of 
Refuge  Muddle,"  and  the  occasion 
for  the  expression  of  the  above  senti- 
ment is  doubtless  the  ccnnplicated 
and  far  from  creditable  situation  in 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  House 
of  Refuge  for  Women  in  Hudson, 
described  in  the  longer  article. 
Governor  Roosevelt  refused  to  re- 
appoint one  of  the  former  managers 
of  this  institution  who  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  prot^gd  of  another 

state  official  who  was  also  not  re- 
appointed by  Governor  Roosevelt. 
The  term  of  the  gentleman  who  was 
appointed  will  expire  on  December 
31,  1902.  Through  a  convenient 
blunder  on  the  part  of  the  appoint- 
ment clerk  the  understanding  arose 
that  this  term  of  office  would,  in- 
stead, expire  on  December  31,  1900, 
thus  creating  a  vacancy  to  which 
Governor  Odell  was  persuaded  to 
appoint  the  original  incumbent  of 
the  office.  Governor  Odell,  how- 
ever, is  understood  to  have  taken 
the  position,  when  the  error  was 
called  to  his  attention,  that  the  un- 
fulfilled term  must  be  completed, 


iand  that. his  recent  appointment  is  to 
be  ignored.  The  .gentleman  who 
received  this  appointment  is  reported 
to  be  willing  to  resign  if  Governor 
Odell  requests  it,  but  otherwise  to 
be  prepared  to  contest  his  right  to 
the  position. 

We  have  no  opinion  upon  the 
relative  merits  of  the  two  gentlemen 
but  regret  that  charges  of  political 
patronage  can  be  made  in  connection 
with  the  affair  with  some  apparent 
foundation.  Until  fuller  informa-  . 
tion  is  placed  before  us  we  shall  be 
ready  to  believe  that  Governor 
Roosevelt's  objections  to  the  gentle- 
man who  is  seeking  to  regain  his 
position,  wereprobably  well  founded. 


The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  recently  handed  down 
a  decision  in  the  matter  of  appraisal 
under  the  Taxable  Transfers  Act  of 
the  property  of  Mr.  Charles  P. 
Huntingfton,  who  died  in  April, 
1900,  leaving  a  will  by  which  a  leg- 
acy of  $20,000  was  bequeathed  to 
each  of  the  following  corporations: 
The  Roosevelt  Hospital,  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  the  New  York 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Rup- 
tured and  Crippled,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Female  Guardian  Society  and 
Home  for  the  Friendless.  Under 
the  Taxable  Transfers  Law,  which 
imposes  a  tax  of  five  per  cent  upon 
all  transfers  of  property  to  corpora- 
tions not  exempt  by  law  from  taxa- 
tion on  real  or  personal  property, 
the  Surrogate  made  and  entered  an 
order  fixing  the  amount  of  tax  upon 
each  of  these  legacies.  From  that  or- 
der the  said  corporations  appealed 
to  the  Surrogate,  and  his  order  was 
reversed  in  so  far  as  the  same  fixed 
a  tax  upon  the  transfers,  as  stated 
in  Charities,  April  13.  From  this 
order  of  reversal  the  Comptroller  ap- 
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peated  to  the  Court,  urging  that  none 
of  the  said  corporations  ^were  exempt 
from  the  Transfer  Tax.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Court  is  summarized  as 
follows : 

"Since  the  amendment  of  the 
Taxable  Transfers  Law  by  Chapter 
382,  of  the  Laws  of  1900,  adding 
thereto  a  new  section  which  pro- 
vides that  the  exemptions  enumer- 
ated in  Section  4  of  the  Tax  Law 
shall  not  be  construed  as  being  ap- 
plicable in  any  manner  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Taxable  Transfers  Law, 
charitable  and  benevolent  corpora- 
tions, which  are  exempt  from  gener- 
al taxation  only  by  virtue  of  Section 
4  of  Article  i  of  the  General  Tax 
Law,  are  not  'corporations  exempt 
by  law  from  taxation  on  real  or  per- 
sonal property/  within  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  220  of  the  Taxable 
Transfers  Law. 

"Said  amendment,  however,  does 
not  affect  corporations  which  are 
exempt  from  general  taxation  by  the 
provisions  of  their  charter  or  by 
special  laws." 

Under  this  decision  the  tax  can 
not  be  collected  from  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  nor  the  Roosevelt  Hos- 
pital while  the  other  two  societies 
must  pay  it. 


We  desire  to  express  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  our  appreciation 
of  the  efficiency  of  its  local  represent- 
atives in  delivering  successfully  a 
communication  front  Accettura, 
Italy,  bearing  the  following  cabalis- 
tic legend: 

Spettabile 

Cable-Address-Charity 

105  East  Street  (cor.  4  7  H  ave) 

New  York. 

The  idiosyncrasies  of  this  address 

are  all  capable  of  explanation,  but 

require   some   familiarity  with   the 


letter-heads  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society,  and  the  reconection 
that  "th'*  may  be  written  in  such  a 
way  as  to  resemble  "/H.'^  The 
omission  of  the  number  of  the  street 
is  of  course  a  mere  accident. 

The  Providence  Building,  Sani- 
tary, and  Educational  Association 
proposes  to  buy  land  in  the  congest- 
ed districts  about  the  manufacturing 
sections  of  that  city,  and  to  build 
sanitary  and  comfortable  tenements 
for  the  benefit  of  the  laboring  classes. 


A  reporter  for  Charities  made  the 
following  observation  of  the  number 
of  homeless  men  who  nightly  find 
lodging  in  the  public  parks:  At 
11.30  on  June  11  there  were  in 
Bryant  Paric  some  58  unde- 
niably homeless  men  apparently  dis- 
posed for  the  night,  and  fairly  safe 
from  interference,  owing  to  the  shel- 
tered* and  screened  condition  of  the 
park.  The  total  population  of  the 
park  at  the  hour  named  was  80.  In 
Madison  Square  at  12  o'clock  there 
were  146  homeless  men  and  3  home- 
less women.  The  total  number  of 
people  in  the  park  was  212.  Two 
hundred  people  were  found  in 
Union  Square  at  12.30,  of  whom 
190  were  homeless  men  and  3  were 
homeless  women.  In  this  square 
every  seat  not  directly  facing  the 
street  or  in  the  glare  of  an  arc  light 
was  occupied.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of  these 
men  to  beg  for  money,  but  this  may 
possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the 
warm  night. 


The  College  Settlements  Associa- 
tion has  established  a  fellowship  of 
$400  for  the  year  1901-1902.  The 
object  of  this  fellowship  is  to 
open  to  a  well-qualified  person  the 
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opportunity  afforded  by  settlement 
life  for  investigation  of  social  ques- 
tions or  for  training  in  philanthro- 
pic and  civic  work,  or  both.  No  re- 
quirements are  made  beyond  resi- 
dence in  a  settlement  during  the  aca- 
demic year,  and  the  pursuit  of  some 
clearly-defined  line  of  work,  scien- 
tific or  practical,  under  the  general 
guidance  of  the  Association  and  of 
the  headworker  of  the  settlement  se- 
lected. The  time,  may,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Association,  be  divided 
between  different  settlements.  The 
basis  of  award  will  be  solely  promise 
of  future  usefulness.  Applications 
should  be  sent  before  July  1 5  to  Miss 
E.  G.  Balch,  Prince  Street,  Jamaica 
Plain,   Mass. 

The  history  of  the  little  boy  men- 
tioned in  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  by  his  foster  parents  indi- 
cates the  wisdom  of  placing  such 
neglected  children  in  selected  homes. 
This  boy,  Eddie,  a  half  orphan,  was 
left  by  the  will  of  his  dying  mother 
to  the  care  of  one  of  the  district 
agents  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society.  That  his  six  years  of  life 
spent  in  tenements  of  the  poorest 
kind  and  in  unwholesome  surround- 
ings had  not  unfitted  him  for  a  good 
home,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  place 
he  has  won  in  the  heart  of  his  newly 
foutid  father,  who  says : 

^T  thought  I  would  drop  you  a 
few  lines  and  let  you  know  that 
Eddie  is  well,  and  that  we  have  the 
adoption  papers  all  right  and  record- 
ed, so  that  he  is  our  little  man  now. 
You  don't  know  how  pleased  he 
seems  to  be.  He  acted  as  if  he  was 
as  glad  as  we  were  to  think  that  he 
was  our  t^y.  ...  I  am  sure  it 
would  have  killed  him,  and  us  to,  if 
anything  had  happened  that  he 
would  have  had  to  go  away.     We 


can  not  find  words  to  express  our 
thanks  to  you  for  sending  us  such  a 
dear  little  fellow,  and  we  shall  try 
to  bring  him  up  to  be  a  good  and 
noble  man.  I  wish  his  own  mother 
could  have  known  before  she  passed 
away  how  happy  and  contented  her 
little  boy  is.  ...  I  close  with 
many  thanks  to  you  for  our  little 
man.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S." 

A  lady  who  has  had  ten  years  ex- 
perience at  the  head  of  a  large  char- 
itable institution  for  children  in  the 
West,  desires  a  similar  position  in 
the  Eastern  or  Middle  States.  Best 
of  references  given.  Address  Miss 
C,  care  of  Charities. 

A  strong  plea  for  a  Woman's 
Auxiliary  to  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society  is  published  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Quart- 
erly.  The  article  is  written  by 
Eugenie  Uhlich,  and  is  founded  upon 
personal  experience  as  a  **  friendly 
visitor."  Briefly  outlined,  the 
writer's  plan  is  as  follows : 

**An  interesting  society  of  women, 
where,  in  addition  to  the  special 
work  that  might  be  found  for  vary- 
ing temperaments  and  circumstances, 
certain  of  the  house-mothers  would 
especially  pledge  themselves  to  look 
personally  after  a  particular  family 
or  individual  woman,  could  do  good 
that  would  reach  into  the  infinite. 
With  a  woman  who  is  dirty,  .  .  .  the 
occasional  invitation  to  a  well-kept 
house,  the  personal  contact  with 
conditions  that  are  clean  and  decent, 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  things 
done  right,  would  go  very  far,  if 
there  is  anything  to  be  done  with  her 
at  all.  ... 

**  In  addition  to  this  individual 
work  there  is  room  for  general  work 
in  evening  clubs  and  classes,  which 
might  well  have  headquarters  in  our 
parish   schools.       Here   the    young 
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women  particularly  might  be  taught 
sane  cooking,  cleanliness,  and  habits 
of  personal  hygiene.  Here,  too, 
such  literature  and  art  as  are  at  once 
simple  and  inspiring,  and  religion, 
could  work  together  in  character  and 
habit-forming.  This  teaching,  how- 
ever, might  have  to  be  paid  for  in 
some  way,  partly,  perhaps,  by  small 
contributions  from  the  poor  them-' 
selves.  Technically  trained  and  spec- 
ialized service  worth  anything  is 
rarely  obtained  for  nothing,  nor 
should  it  be,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire. 

*-'  If,  in  these  clubs,  too,  there 
might  perhaps  be  provision  for  the 
occasional  respectable  and  pleasant 
meeting  of  the  young  people  of  both 
sexes,  it  might  be  that  that  would 
also  be  a  moral  and  saving  function 
in  farther  reaching  ways  than  appear 
on  the  surface.'* 


THE  USE  or  JOE  PHILLIPS. 


To  THE  Editor  of  Charities: 

This  Society  notices  in  Char- 
ities for  last  week  that  you  published 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Sun 
in  relation  to  the  ^7^^  Phillips"  case. 
Would  it  not  be  just  to  publish  a  let- 
ter, a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  that 
also  appeared  in  the  Sun. 

The  records  of  Mrs.  Phillips  can 
be  found  at  No.  64  Downing  Street, 
from  which  place  she  was  dispos- 
sessed for  non-payment  of  rent  and 
drunkenness  and  a  record  could  be 
found  in  reference  to  her  continued 
drunken  condition  as  it  appeared 
at  No.  8  Grand  Street,  where  the 
children  were  found. 

The  Society  did  not  desire  the 
commitment  of  Joe.  On  the  contrary, 
it  found  three  different  situations  for 
him  where  he  would  have  been  paid 
a  salary  of  $5  or  $6  per  week,  and 
had  arranged  for  his  boarding  place 


with  St.  Joseph's  Union,  in  La- 
fayette Place,  but  the  magistrate 
would  not  consent  to  this  course, 
but  committed  him  to  the  New  York 
Catholic  Protectory. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  E.  Fellows  Jenkins, 

Supt.  S.  P.  C  C. 

New  Vork»  June  12.  1901. 


To  the  Editor  of  Charities: 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two 
features  of  the  Joseph  Phillips  case 
which  merit   further  consideration. 

This  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
possibility  of  grave  abuses,  under 
the  present  laws  of  this  state,  which 
authorize  the  commitment  of  desti- 
tute and  homeless  children  to  insti- 
tutions which  also  receive  children 
convicted  of  offenses  and  sent  for 
reformatory  treatment,  and,  in  fact, 
which  were  primarily  established  for 
reformatory  work.  Whether  or  not 
Joseph  Phillips  should  have  been 
committed  to  an  institution  for 
education,  he  certainly  should  not 
have  been  committed  to  an  institu- 
tion to  which  are  also  committed 
boys  convicted  of  petit  larceny, 
burglary,  disorderly  conduct,  and 
numerous  other  offenses.  The  laws 
which  permit  this  should  be  amended 
as  soon  as  the  Legislature  meets. 

The  other  matter  is  emphasized 
in  the  letterof  Father  Sheahan,  which 
seems  to  find  the  principal  reason  for 
the  commitment  of  Joseph  Phillips 
to  the  Protectory,  in  the  possibility 
that  otherwise  he  might  have  been 
lost  to  the  faith  of  his  parents. 

Although  it  is  stated  that  the  fam- 
ily which  offered  to  care  for  and 
educate  the  boy,  while  of^a  different 
faith,  had  already  cared  for  and 
educated  a  Catholic  boy  in  his  own 
faith,  and  proposed  to  do  so  also  in 
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is    instance,  it  is  true  that  there 
>uld   have  been  a  possibility  that 
seph  would  desert  the  faith  of  his 
tHers  if  placed  in  this  family.  But, 
that,  after  all,  a  defensible  ground 
^r    commitment?    Is  it  quite  right 
»    deprive  a  fifteen  year  old  boy  of 
LS     liberty,  enforce  his  association 
ith   boys  committed   for  offenses, 
lake  him  a  dependent  upon  the  pub- 
c    treasury  and  increase  to  the  ex- 
int  of  $iio  per  year  the  payments 
rom   funds  derived  from  taxation, 
n    order  to  remove  this  possibility 
►f    a  change  of  faith?     The  writer 
s  in  general  sympathy  with  the  plan 
>f    placing  children  in   families  of 
heir  own  religious  faith.     He  has 
ncorporated  such  provisions,  with 
reasonable  limitations,  in  the  drafts 
L>f  several  statutes  which  he  has  as- 
sisted in  preparing,  and  has  observed 
the    rule  absolutely   in   placing-out 
work  with  which  he  is  connected. 
But,  in  all  reason,  is  not  this  matter 
being  carried  a  little  too  far?    Is  it 
good  policy  to  require  the  commit- 
ment of  a  fifteen  year  old  boy  to  an 
institution,  when  a  family  was  will- 
ing to  care  for  and  educate  him  in 
his  own  faith;  is  it  wise  to  object 
to  placing  foundling  babies,  baptized 
in    a   particular    faith    entirely    by 
chance,  under  the  temporary  care  of 
wet-nurses  who  may  be  of  a  differ- 
ent faith;  is  it  essential  that  when  a 
first  offender  is  returned  to  his  own 
parents  under  the  oversight  of  an 
officer  of  the  court,  that  that  officer 
must  be  of  the  same  faith  as  the 
parents  and  the  boy;  do  not  these 
extreme  instances  tend  to  bring  the 
general  principle  and  practice  into 
disfavor?  Homer  Folks. 


[From  ike  New  York  Sun,'] 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Sun — Sir:  As 
soon  as  I  read  the  account  of  Joe  Phillips 
in  the  Sun   I    said  to   myself,   the  Gerry 


Society  has  made  a  mistake;  they  should 
have  left  the  boy  alone.  However,  it  would 
be  unjust  to  make  such  an  assertion  with-^ 
out  first  having  heard  what  the  Gerry  So- 
ciety has  to  say,  especially  when  we  re- 
member the  thousands  of  little  waifs  that 
this  Society  has  saved. 

In  the  first  place,  all  who  think  a  mo- 
ment will  admit  that  the  Society  acted 
wisely  in  taking  Joe's  two  little  sisters 
from  him  and  putting  them  in  a  suitable 
home;  for  the  best  little  boy  of  fifteen 
that  ever  lived  is  not  the  best  guardian 
for  two  little  girls,  and  even  though  Joe 
is  the  best  brother  in  the  United  States 
his  little  sisters  are  better  off  for  the  next 
few  years,  until  they  are  older,  than  they 
could  possibly  be  under  his  care;  a  boy  of 
fifteen  is  incapable  of  properly  caring  for 
little  children,  or  big  children,  either.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  some  good, 
motherly  women  who  knew  and  loved  Joe 
and  his  little  sisters,  and  thought  it  a  pity 
to  see  such  good  children  neglected,  who 
went  to  the  Gerry  Society  and  sought  their 
assistance.  When  Joe  had  only  $3  a  week 
for  himself  and  his  two  sisters  these  two 
poor  little  girls  must  have  been  half  starved 
and  half  naked;  but  after  they  were  put  in 
a  home  and  he  had  the  $3  all  for  himself 
and  he  was  content  with  it  why  not  leave 
him  alone? 

That's  true.  But  which  is  the  greater 
kindness  to  the  boy,  to  allow  him  to  con- 
tinue to  make  $3  a  week  leading  a  blind 
man  about  or  to  send  him  to  school? 
Many  children  cry  when  they  are  sent  to 
school ;  they  would  rather  enjoy  their  lib- 
erty pla3ring  about  the  streets  than  be  con- 
fined at  school ;  but  when  children  grow  up 
they  will  blame  those  parents  and  guard- 
ians who  allowed  them  to  do  as  they 
pleased,  instead  of  forcing  them  to  do  what 
was  best  for  them.  When  Joe  is  allowed 
into  the  Protectory,  goes  to  class,  gets  ac- 
quainted with  the  boys,  and  gets  on  the 
baseball  team,  he  will  be  perfectly  happy 
and  will  be  grateful  to  the  Gerry  Society 
for  having  sent  him  there. 

The  boys  at  the  Catholic  Protectory  are 
orphans,  half  orphans  like  Joe  Phillips, 
and  others  who  have  parents  who  are  un- 
able to  properly  care  for  them.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  of  the  boys  at  the  Protect- 
ory can  be  technically  called  **paupers;" 
this  name  is  applied  to  adults,  not  to  chil- 
dren. Some  of  the  boys  are  "vicious!" 
Well,  if  they  are,  so  are  some  of  the  boys 
in  all  the  public  schools  jn  the  land,  but 
the  boys  at  the  Protectory  are  certainly 
not  any  more  vicious  than  those  Joe 
Phillips  has  met  while  at  work. 

The  reporter  was  misinformed  concern- 
ing the  managers  of  the  Protectory.  This 
institution  was  founded  by  philanthrooic 
laymen  of  New  York  in  order  that  they 
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might  save  the  children  that  they  saw  per- 
ishing. The  trustees  are  la3rmeQ,  with  the 
exception,  I  think,  of  Archbishop  Corrigan ; 
the  teachers  are  most  of  them  laymen,  who 
have  generously  given  their  lives  to  this 
noble  work;  no  priest  is  employed  in  the 
institution  excepting  the  chaplain,  who  re- 
sides in  a  neig^hboring  rectory,  and  goes  to 
th^  Protectory  when  religious  services  are 
to  be  held. 

The  Coe  family  have  been  exceedingly 
generous  and  are  worthy  of  admiration. 
The  fact  that  the  boy  was  not  content  with 
their  home,  however,  is  not  surprising, 
never  having  been  accustomed  to  such  ele- 
gant surroundings;  he  will  be  far  more 
contented  where  he  is,  as  soon  as  he  be- 
comes acquainted  with  his  companions. 

One  thmg  that  has  been  overlooked  in 
all  this  case  by  the  critics  of  Magistrate 
Pool  and  the  Gerry  Society  is  the  rights 
and  wishes  of  the  boy's  parents.  They 
wished  the  boy  to  be  brought  up  a  Cath- 
olic; the  critics  of  what  has  been  done, 
think  it  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
the  boy  keeps  or  loses  his  faith.  The  in- 
struction given  in  the  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools  of  the  Protectory  is  the  same 
as  that  which  a  boy  will  receive  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  or  other  schools 
to  which  he  might  be  sent,  but  in  the  Pro- 
tectory he  will  be  instructed  in  the  faith  of 
his  parents,  something  that  would  be  more 
or  less  neglected  if  he  were  with  his  gener- 
ous friends.  Therefore  he  is  better  off  in 
the  Protectory.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  the  Church  of  God  and 
that  all  others  are  the  inventions  of  men. 
We  consider  the  Catholic  Church  the  great- 
est blessing  that  God  has  given  to  men, 
that  it  is  the  only  ordinary  means  of  salva- 
tion for  us;  that  to  rim  the  risk  of  losing 
the  Catholic  faith  is  to  risk  God  and 
Heaven:  that  to  expose  any  one  to  such  a 
risk  is  the  greatest  of  all  injuries.  When 
wealth,  social  advancement,  a  good  start  in 
business,  and  other  worldly  advantages 
are  contrasted  with  the  danger  of  becom- 
ing indifferent  and  of  losing  our  faith  we 
always  use  the  principle  that  Christ  has 
given  us  to  determine  our  choice:  "What 
shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  suffer  the  loss  of  his  soul?  Or 
what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
soul?"   (Mark,  viii,  36-37.) 

In  this  whole  affair  both  Magistrate  Pool 
and  the  Gerry  Society  did  what  they 
thought  it  was  their  duty  to  do.  They 
could  not  have  acted  otherwise  without 
doing  an  injury  to  the  children  or  to  their 
parents.  Some  politicians  have  for  a  long 
time  been  trying  to  injure  the  Gerry  So- 
ciety in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Are  there 
any  politics  back  of  the  presentation,  or 
misrepresentation,  of  the  Joe  Phillips 
story?  Joseph   F.   Sheahan. 

Pocantico  Hills,  N.  Y.,  June  5. 


THE  WEEK  ININNG  JUNE  15. 


During  the  week  under  review 
79  nevr  cases  were  recorded  in  the 
Registration  Bureau  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  and  55  old 
record  cases  were  reopened.  The 
investigating  agents  of  the  Bureau 
visited  78  diflferent  families,  making 
a  total  of  485  calls.  Only  9  of  these 
families  had  previously  been  visited 
for  purposes  of  investigation.  The 
Bureau  received  60  requests  for  in- 
formation, and  sent  out  59  confiden- 
tial reports. 

At  the  Joint  Application  Bureau 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  17  new 
applications  by  persons  with  homes 
in  the  city  and  26  new  applications 
from  homeless  persons  were  re- 
ceived. The  applications  by  persons 
previously  known  numbered  19,  of 
these  9  were  from  homeless  per- 
sons. Ninety-six  applicants  were 
advised  and  directed  only.  The 
total  number  of  calls  from  applicants 
was  245.  There  were  277  consulta- 
tions at  the  Central  Office. 

At  the  Laundry,  maintained  by 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  at 
No.  516  West  Twenty-eighth  Street, 
32  women  were  given  employment 
for  periods  aggregating  1023^  days. 
The  value  of  the  work  done  amount- 
ed to  $172.62.  Twenty-eight  days' 
work  were  furnished  to  unskilled 
women  in  the  Workrooms.  At  the 
Woodyard  y2  men  with  homes  and 
14  who  were  homeless  were  given 
employment. 

The  whole  number  of  families 
under  the  care  of  the  district  com- 
mittees during  the  week  was  708.  The 
agents  expended  as  intermediaries 
on  account  of  special  cases  $242.12. 
Sixty-three  Woodyard  tickets  and 
16   Workroom   tickets   were   given 
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out,  and  work  was  secured  for  13 
women  at  the  Laundry.  There  were 
23  new  district  cases. 


4f 


During  the  week  ending  June  15 
the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  received  40 
cases,  all  applications  for  relief,  10 
of  which  came  through  the  Joint 
Application  Bureau.  The  disburse- 
ments for  food  supplies  were 
$166.55;  rent  paid  for  applicants, 
$25.50;  other  relief  including  cash 
for  sundries,  transportation,  meals, 
lodgings,  etc.,  $101.35,  making  a 
total  expenditure  of  $293.40  for  re- 
lief. From  the  Storeroom,  55  gar- 
ments were  furnished,  and  14  pairs 
of  new  shoes.  The  week  closed  with 
462  cases  actively  in  charge  of  the 
visitors. 

On  June  15  the  third  fresh-air 
party  of  the  season  was  taken  to  Sea 
Breeze,  the  summer  home  of  the 
Association  at  West  Coney  Island. 
The  party  numbered  105  persons 
(34  mothers  and  71  children),  mak- 
ing a  total  of  260  sent  thus  far  for 
a  stay  of  two  weeks  at  the  seashore. 

At  the  People's  Baths,  3,716  baths 
were  taken  during  the  week  ending 
June  16;  2,758  by  men,  485  by 
women,  and  473  by  children. 


* 


The  whole  number  of  applicants 
at  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 
for  the  week  ending  June  15  was 
146,  of  which  number  34  were  new. 
Of  these  applicants  there  were  13 
single  men,  24  single  women,  54 
married  persons,  34  widows,  6  wid- 
owers,* and  15  deserted.  In  the 
Woodyards  of  the  Bureau,  29  differ- 
ent men  were  employed,  3  for  the 
first  time.  In  the  Laundries,  work 
was  furnished  to  68  different 
women,  of  which  number  2  were 
employed  for  the  first  time.  Eighty- 


two  different  women  were  employed 
in  the  Workrooms,  of  whom  9  were 
given  employment  for  the  first  time. 
Aside  from  the  work  gfiven  in  the 
Bureau,  there  were  113^  days' 
work  secured  for  beneficiaries  out- 
side. 


At  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities,  61  persons  were  sent  to 
the  Almshouse,  and  21  to  the  State 
Almshouse  at  Flatbush  to  be  cared 
for  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
Eighteen  children  over  two  years  of 
age,  and  20  under  two  were  sent 
to  the  Infants'  Hospital  on  Ran- 
dall's Island.  The  number  of  hos- 
pital cases  sent  out  for  investigation 
was  213. 


«  * 


At  the  office  of  the  Examining 
Physician  for  Outdoor  Poor,  259 
persons  were  examined.  Of  these 
130  were  sent  to  the  City  Hospital, 
75  to  Metropolitan  Hospital,  22  to 
the  Dispensary,  28  to  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, I  to  the  Willard  Parker  Hos- 
pital, I  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital, 
and  2  to  the  Superintendent  of  Out- 
door Poor. 


«  « 


During  the  month  of  May  the 
dispensary  of  the  University  and 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College, 
located  at  the ,  corner  of  Twenty- 
sixth  Street  and  First  Avenue, 
treated  4,393  patients. 


*  * 


In  the  alcoholic  ward  at  Bellevue 
Hospital  the  average  number  of  pa- 
tients under  treatment  per  day  for 
May,  1900,  was  29.  In  May,  1901, 
the  average  number  was  30. 

There  was  admitted  in  Bellevue 
Hospital  during  the  past  week  280 
men,  137  women,  20  boys,  and  11 
girls.     In  the  meantime  there  were 
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discharged  281  men,  127  women,  8 
boys,  and  7  girls.  The  number  of 
deaths  was  25. 

•  • 

At  the  City  Lodging  House  there 
were  lodged  during  the  past  week 
602  men,  158  women,  and  (:A  chil- 
dren. Seven-men  were  sent  to  court, 
5  of  whom  were  committed  and  2 
were  discharged. 

During  the  month  of  May  the 
food  supplies  used  at  the  City  Lodg- 
ing House  for  the  lodgers  were: 
Bread,  6,100  pounds;  coffee,  300 
pounds ;  brown  sugar,  673  pounds ; 
milk,  620  quarts.  The  persons  fed 
by  these  supplies  numbered  4.927. 

Four  representatives  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  are  at- 
tending the  annual  conference  of 
the  County  Superintendents  of  the 
Poor  at  Buffalo  this  week.  The 
Children's  Aid  Society  and  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  are 
also  represented. 

On  Tuesday,  Mr.  B.  W.  Tice,  of 
the  Children's  Aid  Society,  took  a 
party  of  12  children  to  Seward,  Neb. 

The  trustees  of  the  Cuban  Orphan 
Society,  and  their  teachers  who  rep- 


resent them  in  Cuba,  eight  in  num- 
ber, held  a  joint  meeting  in  New 
York  City  on  June  17.  The  work 
done  by  these  teachers  in  Cuba  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  Settlements,  in- 
cluding normal  kindergarten  work. 
In  all  897  persons  are  receiving  in- 
struction from  the  teachers  of  the 
Cuban  Orphan  Society. 
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CONIENTS  and  plan  for  them.    We  should  aim 
to  talk  with  the  head  of  the  family. 

J^!!!!!rr'.  ^''"     '*'**^  "'  We  should  discourage  applications 

The  SMtth  Charities 547  r  ^u       lu  ^l        u  ■   ^ 

Beggar,  of  N.w  York  City 4S  ^^"""^  *•?«  '^ S'i""'  *''°"?*'   u"'  '"*"' 

SiTMMF.R  D,sT«iBUTioN  OF  M.LK 548  ^5^  iH  thc  childfen  may  be  the  means 

The  Charities  Exhibit  at  Buffalo.,  550  of  approach  and  of  gettmg  useful  in- 

Statk  Convention  of  County  Super-  formation.      As   to   the  methods   of 

iNTENDiNTs  OF  THE  PooR ...    551  approach  and  applications,  the  least 

Tka  W«ek  EMEng  JoM  22 554  official  way  is  always  the  most  de- 

lodex-VolMM  VI 556  sirable.     We  should  gain  informa- 

—  tion  by  talking  rather  than  by  cross- 

THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  IN  PMLANTHROPIC  questioning.    Notes  should  be  taken 

WORK.  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  when  they 

are  seen  to  be  readily  of  service  to 

■  the  poor. 

The  work  of  the  school  for  Thurs-  "Our  aim  must  be  to  get  facts  and 

day,  June  20,  was  opened  with  the  i^"«  "^^^  V°*  ^"P*'*'*  persons  to  be 
,  J.  .  ,  ,,  J-  frank  with  us  imless  we  are  reason- 
usual  discussion  of  the  preceding  1 1  r  1  -^l  ..l  c  1  1 
■^  *•  ably  frank  with  them,  bome  knowl- 
day  s  session.  This  was  followed  ^^^^  ^f  standards  of  living,  of  race, 
by  an  address  upon  "The  Uses  and  or  local  conditions,  are  very  helpful. 
Scope  of  Investigation,"  by  Dr.  Jef-  There  are  no  substitutes  for  inquiry, 
frey  R.  Brackett,  who  said  in  part :  by  work  test,  or  any  general  scheme. 
"Investigation  is  not  a  word  to  Having  gathered  the  statements  of 
conjure  by;  it  is  not  to  distinguish  the  persons  in  need,  we  should  sus- 
the  worthy  from  the  unworthy,  but  pend  judgment  until  the  inquiry  is 
it  is  an  inquiry  to  find  out  two  continued,  all  possible  truths  to  help- 
things:  First,  what  are  the  needs  fiil  information  being  filed.  The 
of  the  person,  and  second,  how  the  ability  and  patience  to  make  a  care- 
needs  are  to  be  filled.  While  based  ful  inquiry  is  the  best  test  of  a  char- 
partly  on  the  knowledge  of  the  past,  ity  worker.  The  ,scope  of  the  true 
it  is  directed  entirely  to  the  future,  investigation  is  unlimited  although 
We  must  approach  it  with  a  truly  its  methods  and  details  must  be 
sympathetic  spirit,  not  in  any  way  adopted  carefully.  The  truest  inves- 
wiUi  a  dictatorial  spirit.  We  should  tigators  are  those  who  follow  the 
firsf-  see  what  the  persons  in  need  de\-elopment  of  the  needy  person, 
think  before  we  say  what  we  think  ready  to  study  at  all  times  the  chang- 
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ing  needs  and  possibilities.  Let  us 
not  apologize  for  the  thoroughness 
of  investigation,  but  let  us  dignify 
it  with  its  true  value," 

The  morning  session  on  Friday 
was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  "The 
Standard  of  Living  and  the  Distri- 
bution of  the  Family  Income."  In 
this  discussion,  which  was  informal, 
the  following  participated :  Mr.  Law- 
rence Veiller,  secretary  of  the  Tene- 
ment-House Commission;  Mrs.  E. 
S.Tenney,of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities;  Mrs.  Vladimir  Simkho- 
vitch,  headworker  at  the  Friendly  Aid 
House ;  Mr.  William  I.  Nichols,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Bu- 
reau of  Charities,  and  Prof.  H.  B. 
Meyer,  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  Veiller,  who  had  attempted 
an  investigation  of  the  standard  of 
living  and  the  budget  of  working 
men's  families  in  connection  with 
his  study  of  the  conditions  of  tene- 
ment-house life,  stated  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  accurate  statistics 
concerning  thJese  matters.  Working 
men's  families  as  a  rule  do  not  and 
can  not  be  expected  to  keep  accurate 
accounts  of  family  expenditures. 
They  are  unwilling,  furthermore,  to 
give  to  strangers  the  details  of  their 
daily  expenditures  and  their  person- 
al relations  with  friends  and  perhaps 
with  relief  agencies  from  whom  they 
may  receive  clothing  or  aid  of  other 
Jcinds. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  intermit- 
tent nature  of  the  employment  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  The  work- 
ers in  the  garment  trades,  for  in- 
stance,' may  have  at  the  time  of  in- 
quiry an  income  of  $15  per  week, 
but  no  generalization  can  be  made 
on  this  basis,  because  for  possibly 
six  months  of  the  year  the 
laborer   wall  hCMiAMt   of   work.      It 


is   equally    impossible     to    2iar^i 
accurately    the    proportion   ot    . 
family    income    that     is    spat.  ■ 
rent,   it  being  the     greneraJ   Ci- - 
for  poor  families  to  take  lodgen  v 
thus  eke  out  the  family  inouEt 
that  the  nominal  rent  is  not  acix 
paid  from  the  wages    received- 
Mr.  Veiller  at  the  close  of  his  t. 
raised  an  interesting  question ;  lur . 
ly,   "What  proportion    of    wort:; 
men's  families  could    exist   wit!»  ■ 
the  earnings  of  the  children?"    V 
reliable  investigation  of  this  quest-  - 
has  ever  been  made,  though  it  i* : 
fruitful   field   for  social    study. 
seems  true,  however,  that  a  very  h^: 
proportion  of  the  workingr  poor  n- 
dependent  upon  the  earnings  of  ::r 
children. 

Mrs.  Tenney  presented  a  papr 
showing  a  practical  way  of  proMd- 
ing  the  necessities  and  comforts  c. 
life  for  a  family  consisting  of  rir 
parents  and  four  children,  whose  in- 
come averaged  $1.50  per  day  or 
$458  a  year. 

Mrs.    Tenney's    scheme    provides 
for  the  saving  of  $1  per  week,  which 
is  to  be  put  in  the  bank ;  allows  $10; 
for  clothing,  $25  for  spending  mot- 
ey,  $16  for  fuel  and  light,  S84  for 
rent,  and  $183   for  food.     Severz/ 
menus  were  read  showing  how  the 
allowance  for  food  could  be  made  to 
meet, the  need.    The  paper  aboundeif 
in  useful  and  practical  hints  for  the 
suitable  and  economical  preparation 
of   food,   for  providing  the  family 
wardrobe,   and    for   preserving  tbe 
health  of  the  members  of  the  familv. 
Mrs.   Simkhovitch  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  proportion  of  the  family 
income  spent  for  clothing,  stated  that 
because  of  the  desire  of  the  foreign- 
bom  population  to  assume  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  American  manners  and 
customs,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
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earnings,  especially  of  the  working 
girls,  was  spent  for  clothing. 

**These   young   girls,"    she   said, 
"though  they  present  to  us  an  artis- 
tic appearance  in  their  native  cos- 
tumes,   earnestly    strive    to    appear 
just  as  any  other  lady  in  the  city. 
They  do  not  wish  to  appear  pictur- 
esque to  us.    They  do  not  want  to  be 
differentiated  from  us,  so  they  adopt 
American  costumes  which  are  more 
expensive.     But  I  do  not  see  how 
this  can  well  be  avoided.    It  is  a  part 
of  the  process  of  assimilation  which 
we  so  greatly  desire  politically,  but 
are  apt  to  decry  when  it  manifests 
itself  in  other  ways." 

Mrs.  Simkhovitch  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  more  help  could  be  ex- 
tended to  these  working  girls  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  classes  in 
dress-making,  which  are  now  given 
in  settlements  and  girls'  clubs,  for 
in  this  way,  the  cost  of  their  cloth- 
ing could  be  largely  decreased. 

Mr.  Nichols  praised  the  work  of 
the  coal  saving  society  of  Philadel- 
phia. This  is  an  institution  which 
by  a  system  for  receiving  small  sums 
enables  the  poor  to  buy  their  winter 
coal  in  advance  at  a  cost  even  lower 
than  wholesale  rates  at  the  time  of 
delivery,  whch  is  made  in  the  winter 
months  in  amounts  to  suit  the  conven- 
ience of  the  purchaser.  Thus  the  bur- 
den of  support  is  greatly  lessened  at 
a  critical  time  in  the  family  economy. 
Mr.  Nichols  paid  his  respects  as 
well  to  the  petty  extravagancies 
which  characterize  the  average 
American  family  expenditures,  and 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  in- 
struction in  the  public  schools  would 
prepare  girls  and  young  women  for 
efficient  house-keeping  and  home- 
making. 

Professor  Meyer  in  a  brief  state- 
ment referred  to  an  investigation  he 


has  recently  made  of  the  vital  sta- 
tistics gathered  by  one  of  the  great 
insurance  companies  in  the  city.  He 
has  studied  the  recorded  measure- 
ments of  600  Italian  children,  both 
native  and  foreign-bom.  The  meas- 
urements showed  that  the  average 
Italian  child  bom  in  New  York  is 
both  imder  size  and  imder  weight. 
The  foreign-bom  Italian  child  is 
even  more  so,  which  facts  he 
thought  indicated  a  lack  of  proper 
nutrition  due  to  their  poorly  selected 
diet. 

On  Saturday  morning  summaries 
of  the  work  of  the  week  were  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Lane,  Mrs.  Megee, 
Miss  Irwin,  and  Mr.  Freehoff. 

"The  Inculcation  of  Right  Hab- 
its of  Life  in  the  Family,"  by  Dr. 
David  Blaustein,  superintendent  of 
the  Educational  Alliance,  and  "The 
Formation  of  Right  Ideals  Among 
Boys,"  by  Mr.  James  B.  Re)molds, 
headworker  of  the  University  Set- 
tlement, were  the  two  addresses  de- 
livered on  Monday  morning 

Dr.  Blaustein's  remarks  were  cen- 
tred about  the  thought  that  the  best 
leadership  toward  better  things 
among  the  poor  must  come  from 
among  the  people  themseleves.  He 
said,  "One  of  these  people  can  do 
more  by  way  of  example  and  pre- 
cept than  can  one  from  another 
sphere  of  life  who  comes  to  live 
among  them."  The  speaker  said 
that  these  people  instinctively  differ- 
entiate the  settlement  and  the  school 
from  the  home.  Though  they  know 
that  they  are  expected  to  speak  po- 
litely and  conduct  themselves  prop- 
erly at  the  settlement  or  at  the 
school,  they  are  apt  to  disregard  any 
such  obligation  when  they  leave 
these  places  for  the  privacy  of  their 
own  homes.  Consequently  very 
much  of  the  good  influence  of  these 
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educational  centres  is  lost.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  example  is  set  by 
one  of  their  own  number,  and  they 
see  it  in  practice  in  his  daily  life, 
the  influence  for  improvement  is 
greater.  They  seem  then  to  regard  it 
as  something  they  can  do  as  well  as 
the  teacher  who  has  come  to  them 
from  a  more  favored  station  in  life. 

In  illustrating  this  point  Dr. 
Blaustein  referred  to  his  own  ex- 
perience in  the  Ghetto  in  Boston.  "I 
went  to  live  there,"  he  said  "twelve 
years  ago  and  soon  determined  that 
I  would  enter  Harvard  University. 
I  did  so  and  this  was  the  direct 
means  of  influencing  several  of  my 
associates  to  do  likewise.  The  fact 
that  one  of  their  number  had  taken 
the  step  seemed  to  open  to  them  the 
way.  Before  that  the  University 
had  seemed  to  them  to  be  set  apart 
for  another  class  of  people,  and  to 
be  quite  beyond  their  reach." 

In  carrying  his  thought  further. 
Dr.  Blaustein  favored  the  establish- 
ment of  what  he  termed  "Tenement- 
house  Settlements;"  that  is,  settle- 
ments in  tenement-houses  which 
should  become  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  institutions,  but  merely  centres 
for  influencing  the  people  in  their 
particular  houses  by  means  of  true 
tieighborliness.  The  speaker  epi- 
tomized his  remarks  in  the  expres- 
sion :  "Do  not  attempt  to  revolution- 
ize these  people  instead  of  trying  to 
evolutionize  them.  Their  progress 
must  be  a  growth.  New  conditions 
can  not  be  superimposed  at  once." 

Mr.  Reynolds  sp6ke,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

"I  want  at  the  outset  to  presuppose 
your  acceptance  of  two  proposi- 
tions: First,  that  it  is  better  to  be 
good  than  bad ;  second,  that  we  seek 
expression  rather  than  repression. 
I  presuppose  the  former  as  a  funda- 


mental principle  of  ethics,  which  I 
do  not  wish  to  discuss,  and  the 
latter  is  a  fundamental  principle 
of  education.  Instead  of  discuss- 
ing the  principle  of  ethics  or  the 
principle  of  education,  I  wish  to 
consider  chiefly  the  conditions  which 
govern  the  lives  of  boys  and  the  re- 
lation of  those  conditions  to  the  for- 
mation of  proper  ideals. 

"I  also  wish  to  presuppose  that 
you  have  rid  your  minds  of  one  well- 
known  half  truth.  This  is  contained 
in  the  statement,  'Save  the  children, 
and  you  save  the  next  generation.' 
Or,  in  the  even  more  extreme  state- 
ment of  an  eminent  ecclesiastic: 
'Give  me  the  training  of  a  child  un- 
til he  is  four  years  old,  and  I  care 
not  what  you  do  with  him  there- 
after.' Such  statements,  intended  to 
encourage  workers  among  children, 
are  misleading  and  unsound.  There 
is  no  time  when  our  responsibility 
toward  others  ceases.  It  lasts  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The  infant 
needs  care,  the  child  needs  supervi- 
sion, the  youth  needs  counsel,  and 
a  grown  person  will  bear  watching. 
As  the  work  of  mental  education  can 
not  be  concluded  and  people  declared 
to  be  educated,  so  the  work  of  char- 
acter building  is  never  finished.  Any 
view  of  our  responsibilities  which 
urges  that  this  work  is  ever  com- 
pleted, shows  a  failure  to  appreciate 
the  character  of  the  responsibility 
of  our  obligation  and  the  ability  of 
surroundings  to  overcome  early  in- 
struction and  influences.  I  would 
rather  reckon  with  bad  heredity  and 
good  surroundings  than  good  hered- 
ity and  bad  surroundings. 

"We  wish  then  to  consider  boys  in 
the  various  relations  of  environment 
which  govern  their  lives.  I  should 
group  these  relations  under  three 
heads:  First,  natural  relations;  sec- 
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ond,  artificial  relations;  third,  occu- 
pations of  their  choice.  The  nat- 
ural relations  are  those  of  a  home 
and  the  family;  the  artificial  rela- 
tions are  those  established  by  organ- 
ized society,  such  as  the  public 
school  and  the  police,  and  those  es- 
tablished by  volunteer  agencies,  such 
as  the  Settlement  and  the  Sunday- 
school;  the  occupations  of  their 
choice  are  those  in  which  boys  in- 
dulge when  they  can  escape  the  po- 
lice and  the  Sunday-school  teacher. 

"In  studying  the  natural  relations 
of  boys,  you  should  seek  to  under- 
stand the  influences  which  result 
from  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  tenement-houses,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  tenement-houses  in 
one  city  are  diflferent  from  those  in 
another,  and  that  your  purpose  must 
be  to  understand  such  conditions  as 
exist  in  the  city  in  which  you  live. 
Your  next  task  is  to  consider 
family  influences  which  are  affected 
by  tenement-house  life,  and,  finally, 
to  consider  the  personal  influences 
exerted  by  the  father  and  mother 
over  your  boys. 

*The  occupations  which  boys 
choose  of  their  own  volition  on  the 
streets  may  be  grouped  under  three 
classes.  Those  which  involve  physi- 
cal exercise,  such  as  baseball;  those 
which  involve  venturesomeness,  en- 
terprise, and  luck,  such  as  the  vari- 
ous gambling  games  of  shooting 
craps  and  pitching  cards  or  pictures ; 
and  those  which  present  a  more  or 
less  satisfactory  expression  of  the 
social  instincts  of  boys,  such  as  street 
gangs  or  street  clubs.  These  various 
enterprises,  in  which  boys  have  a 
part,  should  be  very  carefully  stud- 
ied. A  distinction  should  be  made 
between  the  good  and  the  bad.  In 
establishing  what  some  call  artificial 
relations  with  and  for  boys,  we  shall 


be  successful  in  our  efforts  in  the 
proportion  in  which  we  observe  the 
conditions  of  the  boys  at  home  and 
on  the  street.  Our  opportunity 
and  our  obligation  are  to  supply 
what  the  home  lacks,  because  of  its 
defects,  and  what  the  street  life  lacks, 
because  of  its  dangers  and  tempta- 
tions. 

"Finally,  I  would  urge  that  clubs 
of  boys  are  likely  to  be  more  success- 
ful if  they  have  been  formed  by  the 
boys  on  their  own  initiative,  than  if 
we  had  formed  them  to  work  out 
our  own  theory.  The  club,  which 
the  boys  have  formed,  will  be  the  re- 
sult of  their  own  earnestness  and 
sense  of  good-fellowship,  and  we 
should  be  encouraging  independence 
and  securing  more  permanent  re- 
sults when  we  help  such  boys  to 
make  their  clubs  a  success,  than 
when  we  override  their  own  efforts 
by  our  theories.'* 

"The  Treatment  of  Sickness  in 
the  Home*'  was  discussed  by  Miss 
Lilian  D.  Wald,  headworker  in  the 
Nurses*  Settlement,  265  Henry 
Street,  at  the  morning  session  on 
Tuesday. 

Miss  Wald  said:  "We  have 
learned  that  medical  education  alone, 
including  that  which  nurses  receive  in 
their  hospital  training,  does  not  give 
a  sufficiently  comprehensive  point  of 
view  for  the  physician  or  nurse  who 
wishes  to  devote  himself  or  herself 
to  that  class  of  society  who  can  not 
carry  the  burdens  of  illness  in  their 
families  without  outside  assistance. 
One  who  wishes  to  take  care  of  the 
poor  sick  in  their  homes  must,  of 
course,  have  the  all-around  training 
that  the  hospitals  in  the  large  cities 
can  give,  but  above  all  they  must 
have  a  personal  fitness  for  the  work. 
It  is  not  enough  to  apply  the  lessons 
and  training  acquired  in  the  most 
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efficient  schools,  but  it  is  essential 
that  the  person  dealing  in  this  work 
should  feel  it  the  very  greatest  op- 
portunity possible  and  should  con- 
sider it  a  great  privilege,  for  without 
this  enthusiasm  the  strain  on  body 
and  mind  is  sure  to  become  too 
heavy." 

Miss  Wald,  in  order  to  show  the 
difficulties  that  the  nurse  encount- 
ers in  meeting  the  sickness  in  the 
homes  of  the  poor  presented  a  num- 
ber of  illustrative  cases  taken  from 
the  list  of  those  families  who  have 
been  under  the  care  of  the  Nurses' 
Settlement  workers. 

Continuing,  she  said:  "I  might 
multiply  examples,  but  if  it  is  possi- 
ble to  reduce  our  experience  to  for- 
mulae, I  would  say  that  when  one  is 
called  to  a  family  where  there  is  sick- 
ness, if  the  case  is  not  emergent,  the 
immediate  step  is  to  learn  without 
unnecessary  questioning,  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  individual.  It 
should  be  known,  for  instance,  if  the 
patient  has  had  treatment,  and,  if  so, 
from  whom,  and  the  duration  of  the 
illness.  There  must  also  be  sym- 
pathy with  the  complaint  of  the  pa- 
tient to  show  to  the  sick  one  and  the 
family  the  real  sympathy  of  the  vis- 
itor. If  the  patient  is  not  too  ill,  the 
story  told  by  him  will  be  most  clear. 
If  the  patient  is  a  child,  a  story  from 
the  mother  should  be  secured,  and  if 
the  close  relatives  are  none  of  them 
calm  enough,  get  the  desired  infor- 
mation from  one  neighbor,  and  not 
from  a  multitude  of  them. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  settle,  ex- 
cept in  emergent  cases,  the  destiny 
of  the  sick.  If  the  mother  is  ill,  it  has 
been  our  experience  that  unless  there 
is  some  grown-up  member  of  the 
family  ready  to  take  up  the  duties 
of  house-keeping  and  the  authority 
of  the  household,   her  presence  at 


home  is  required,  and  if  such  be  the 
decision  of  the  visitor  and  the  fam- 
ily, ample  means  should  be  provided 
to  make  her  as  comfortable  in  her 
illness  and  her  cure  as  permanent  as 
possible.  This  probably  means  the 
bringing  in  of  many  agencies  to  her 
relief,  such  as  a  woman  to  scrub  and 
wash  and  keep  the  rooms  tidy.  The 
children  and  husband  must  be  pro- 
vided for  as  far  as  possible  in  order 
that  the  patient  may  not  have  too 
great  anxiety. 

"A  child  under  three  years  of  age 
usually  makes  a  better  recovery  at 
home  than  in  an  hospital,  but  often 
the  medical  point  of.  view  is  not  the 
only  one  that  can  be  considered.  The 
very  great  expense,  the  possibility  of 
wage-earners  being  thrown  out  of 
employment,  the  likelihood  of  the 
mother's  health  being  seriously  in- 
jured by  this  additional  care,  are  all 
elements  that  must  be  considered  by 
the  advisor. 

"In  New  York  we  say,  theoret- 
ically, that  all  contagious  disease 
must  be  isolated.  This,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  is  practically  impossible  in  the 
tenement-houses.  Typhoid  fever, 
not  properly  guarded  against,  is  as 
dangerous  as  diphtheria  or  scarlet 
fever,  and  the  nurse  should  use  all 
her  persuasion  to  get  the  patient  to 
the  hospital.  The  Board  of  Health 
can  not  insist  upon  such  removal,  as 
they  have  no  hospital  in  their  depart- 
ment for  the  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease. However,  the  nurses  do  care 
for  a  great  many  typhoid  fever  cases 
in  the  tenements  because  the  patient 
or  the  physician  in  attendance  is  un- 
willing to  accept  the  hospital.  The 
results  to  the  sick  are  very  good,  not- 
withstanding many  scientific  theo- 
ries to  the  contrary.  In  typhoid,  con- 
tinued visiting  of  the  experienced 
nurse  is  not  only  necessary  for  the 
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proper  cure  of  the  patient,  but  also 
as  a  precaution  to  the  community,  as 
the  infection  is  from  the  excreta, 
which  must  be  disposed  of  under 
competent  supervision." 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelly,  of  the  Con- 
sumers' League,  told  of  the  difficul- 
ties involved  in  an  attempt  to  enforce 
rules  governing  the  isolation  and 
quarantine  of  contagious  diseases 
among  the  workers  in  the  garment 
trades  or  other  kinds  of  employment 
in  sweatshops.  She  said  that  it  was 
undoubtedly  true  that  much  of  the 
sporadic  small-pox  appearing  in 
various  places  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  was  due  to  infection 
from  clothing  and  other  products  of 
sweatshops  where  work  is  carried  on 
even  while  the  workers  are  suffering 
from  the  worst  stages  of  contagious 
diseases.    

THE  SMTi  OlARmES. 


The  Smith  Charities,  an  institu- 
tion at  Northampton,  Mass.,  founded 
by  Oliver  Smith  of  Hatfield,  recent- 
ly made  its  annual  public  statement. 
The  report  showed  an  increase  in 
the  funds,  and  recapitulated  the  ben- 
efits which  accrue  to  the  eight  towns 
favored  under  the  will.  The  differ- 
ent funds  aggregate  $1,368,372. 
Payments  in  the  past  year  to  indig- 
ent beneficiaries  were:  Boys,  $19,- 
500;  girls,  $4,280;  widows,  $5,900; 
young  women,  $7,700.  Says  the 
Springfield  Republican:  "This  is  the 
monument  of  a  plain,  humble  man, 
\6ng  since  gone  to  his  reward,  who 
devised  a  plan  whereby  his  store 
should  increase  with  the  years,  the  in- 
come going  to  assist  needy  widows 
and  children,  and  to  give  a  substan- 


tial   "nest-egg"    to    self-respecting 

young  men  and  women  who  have. 

demonstrated  their  worth  by  serving 
an  apprenticeship  at  a  chosen  occupa- 
tion, and  given  evidence  of  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  money  by 
making  r^[ular  payments  of  interest 
on  the  loan  for  a  period  of  years. 
This  done,  and  the  money  ceases  to 
be  a  loan — ^it  is  the  personal  property 
of  the  beneficiary.  Who  can  esti- 
tnate  the  far-reaching  influence  of 
this  g^eat  charity?  Fortunately  the 
instances  have  been  rare  where  the 
money  thus  received  has  been  dissi- 
pated. It  usually  remains  on  deposit 
in  the  savings  bank  for  a  time,  and  is 
then  put  into  a  home,  a  farm,  or  bus- 
iness. Many  a  home  in  western 
Massachusetts  owes  its  start  to  the 
Smith  Charities.  The  eight  towns 
that  receive  the  benefit  from  the 
Smith  will  are  Northampton,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Amherst,  Hatfield,  Had- 
ley,  Whately,  Deerfield,  and  Green- 
field. Each  town  annually  chooses 
an  elector,  and  these  elect  three  trus- 
tees, in  whom  the  management  of 
the  fund  is  vested.  The  trustees  for 
this  year  are  D.  W.  Wells,  of  Hat- 
field^  E.  D.  Marsh,  of  Amherst,  and 
V.  D.  Bardwell,  of  Whately.  Mr. 
Wells,  who  has  served  as  president 
of  the  board  for  many  years,  seems 
an  exponent  of  the  heart  and  the  pur- 
pose as  well  as  the  financial  ability  of 
the  founder  of  the  institution. 
There  is  still  another  development  of 
Oliver  Smith's  charity  yet  to  come, 
for  the  Smith  fund  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  school  in 
Northampton  will  become  available  in 
1905.  In  that  year  the  fund  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  city  of  Northamp- 
ton and  before  that  time  the  city 
will  probably  give  consideration  to 
the  matter  of  establishing  the 
school." 
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BEGGARS  or  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The  New  York  Sunday  Herald 
recently  published  an  illustrated  story 
of  the  beggars  of  New  York  who 
have  grown  rich  from  their  begging. 
Among  the  notorious  mendicants 
mentioned  in  the  article  is  Mary 
McCann,  well  known  to  the  workers 
and  correspondents  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  She  is  de* 
scribed  as  the  cleverest  begging- 
letter  writer  known  to  the  police, 
and  it  is  estimated  has  accummulated 
a  fortune  of  from  $50,000  to  $75,000. 
It  has  been  proved  that  for  years 
she  has  been  in  receipt  of  an  income 
averaging  $50  a  week. 

Three  other  beggars,  whose  his- 
tories are  given,  belong  to  a  dif- 
ferent school.  They  are  what  is 
known  in  East  Side  parlance  as 
**  panhandlers,"  that  is,  professional 
cripples.  One  of  these,  Charles 
Berkowitz  came  from  Poland  fifteen 
years  ago,  a  strong,  healthy  boy. 
He  came  to  this  country  in  the  hope 
of  learning  a  trade,  but  an  uncle 
with  whom  he  was  living  had  other 
ambitions  for  his  nephew.  He 
bought  a  tin  cup  and  stationed  the 
boy  upon  a  street  corner,  where  he 
was  taught  to  roll  his  eyes  back  and 
stare  at  the  sun,  as  though  blind. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  practice, 
after  a  few  years  Charles  lost  his  sight 
entirely.  The  uncle  died,  and  then  the 
blind  beggar  had  all  his  earnings  to 
himself.  He  put  his  money  in  the 
bank  or  invested  it  in  East  Side  real 
estate,  and  is  reputed  to  be  the  owner 
of  several  tenements  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  No.  33  Goerck  street,  where 
he  lives. 

The  four  beggars  mentioned  in 
this  article  are  at  present  serving 
sentences  on  Blackwell's  Island, 


The  summer  distribution  of  steri- 
lized and  modified  milk  to  the  sick 
babies  of  New  York  City  has  begun. 


The  Straus  depots  now  open  are  lo- 
cated as  follows : 

No.  151  Avenue  C,  No.  65  Mar- 
ket Street,  No.  249  East  Fifty-ninth 
Street,  No.  235  East  Sixtieth 
Street,  roof  garden  of  Educational 
Alliance,  corner  East  Broadway  and 
Jeflferson  Street,  recreation  pier,  foot 
of  East  Third  Street,  recreation 
pier,  foot  of  East  Twenty-fourth 
Street,  recreation  pier,  foot  of  Bar- 
row Street,  recreation  pier,  foot  of 
West  Fiftieth  Street,  Central  Park, 
Tompkins  Park. 


It  is  proposed  by  those  in  charge 
of  the  Wilkes  Dispensary,  which  is 
connected  with  St.  Mary's  Free  Hos- 
pital for  Children,  at  Ninth  Avenue 
and  Thirty-fourth  Street,  to  estab- 
lish a  milk  sterilizing  plant:  "The 
neighborhood  is  thronged  with  chil- 
dren for  whom  in  summer  the  ster- 
ilized milk  is  an  actual  necessity," 
says  Dr.  G.  M.  Swift,  of  the  dis- 
pensary, "and  the  hospital  could  save 
hundreds  of  infant  lives  in  a  season 
if  the  plant  were  once  established." 

The  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny 
Milk  Association  was  recently  or- 
ganized in  Pittsburgh  for  similar 
purposes.  The  mortality  among  in- 
fants in  the  crowded  portions  of  that 
city  is  alarmingly  high,  especially 
during  the  months  of  July  and  Aug- 
ust. It  is  hoped  that  this  organized 
eflFort  will  tend  to  alleviate  the  dis- 
tressing conditions. 


In  a  circular  prepared  by  the  Trib- 
une Fresh  Air  Fund  for  distribution 
among  country  dwellers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  temporary  summer 
homes  for  city  children,  are  printed 
several  views  from  the  reports  of  the 
Tenement -house  Commission  and 
the  Tenement-house  Committee  of 
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the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
These  illustrations,  showing  actual 
conditions  in  the  crowded  East  Side 
quarters,  should  be  a  powerful  aid  in 
enlisting  the  sympathies  and  assist- 
ance of  benevolent  persons  in  the 
country.  Mere  words  are  inadequate 
to  describe  the  conditions  which 
these  pictures  so  vividly  portray. 


In  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the 
Hebrew  Free  Loan  Association  the 
following  statement  is  made  of  the 
work  for  the  year  ending  January  i, 
1901 :  **  From  January  i,  1900,  to 
January  i,  1901,  the  average  capital 
of  the  Association  was  about  $32,560, 
which  was  loaned  to  7,735  people, 
the  loans  aggregating  to  $153,450, 
showing  plainly  that  the  money 
changed  hands  or  was  repaid  and  re- 
loaned  at  the  rate  of  four  and  one- 
half  times  during  the  aforesaid  year, 
with  the  result  that  ninety-seven  per 
cent  was  fully  repaid  by  the  bor- 
rowers,  two  and  one-fourth  per  cent 
by  the  endorsers,  and  three-fourths 
per  cent  may  be  considered  as  loss. 
Of  the  $153450,  return  payments 
amounting  to  $145,010  were  made ; 
the  balance  not  yet  being  due.** 

The  twenty-second  semi-annual 
enumeration  of  paupers  in  Minnesota 
for  December,  1900,  shows  that 
9,125  persons  were  aided  as  compared 
with  8,722  aided  during  December, 
1899,  an  increase  of  about  five  per 
cent.  In  December,  1890,  the  enum- 
eration showed  that  the  number  of 
persons  aided  to  the  million  inhabi- 
tants was  5,723.  In  December,  1900, 
it  was  5,210,  a  reduction  of  nearly 
ten  per  cent. 

We  have  recently  received  the 
proceedings  of  the  eighteenth  annual 
convention  of  the  Michigan  State 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions and  the  County  Agents*  Asso- 


ciation, held  at  Detroit,  December 
14  and  15,  1899;  the  proceedings  of 
the  ninth  annual  Minnesota  State 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, held  at  Winona  in  October, 
1900;  also  the  proceedings  of  the 
twenty-sixth  annual  session  of  the 
Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  held  at 
Wilkesbarre,  October  9  to  11,  1900. 
All  these  reports  contain  valuable 
papers  and  discussions  upon  various 
phases  of  charity  problems. 


«  * 


The  Bureau  of  Associated  Chari- 
ties of  the  Oranges  plans  to  provide 
a  summer  outing  for  working  women 
who  otherwise  would  spend  the  hot 
months  toiling  in  their  tenements. 
Some  dwelling  will  be  secured  in  a 
pleasant  mountain  spot  to  which 
the  beneficiaries  may  be  taken  for 
short  rests. 
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THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
appeals  for  contributioas  to  provide  a  monthly 
pension  of  $io  to  pay  rent  for  an  old  couple,  the 
husband  eighty-five  and  the  wife  sixty-three  years.  The 
man,  who  is  remarkably  active  for  bis  af^e,  is  devoted 
to  his  wife,  who  is  slowly  recovering  from  a  stroke  of 
paralysis.  The  amount  asked  for,  supplemented  hy 
aid  from  other  sources,  will  enable  them  to  keep  their 
rooms  and  will  prevent  the  necessity  for  a  separation. 

The  Society  renews  its  appeal  for  $9  a  month  to  pay 
rent  for  a  widow  with  six  children,  whose  af^es  range 
from  thirteen  years  to  eighteen  months.  She  has  lived 
in  the  same  room  for  the  past  seven  years  and  has 
good  neighbors  and  friends.  While  she  is  able  to  earn 
sufficient  to  provide  food  for  the  family,  she  is  not 
able  to  provide  for  the  rent.  The  amount  asked  for 
will  enable  her  to  keep  her  family  together,  and 
should  be  continued  until  the  older  children  are  able  to 
work. 

For  $10  per  month  to  pay  rent  and  provide  neces- 
saries in  part  for  an  Italian  family  consisting  of  the 
parents  and  five  children  under  twelve  years  of  age. 
The  father  is  slowly  recovering  from  an  accident  met 
with  while  at  work.  The  mother  expects  confinement 
shortly.  Friends  and  relatives  are  poor,  and  in  two 
instances  have  themselves  been  the  victims  of  accidents. 

Any  money  for  these  cases  sent  to  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  105  East  23d  Street,  will  be  duly 
and  publicly  acknowledged. 

The  Society  also  acknowledges  the  following  con- 
tributions in  response  to  its  appeals  for  the  last  two 
cases  mentioned  and  f c  r  a  woman  of  thirty  and  her 
five  children,  all  under  ten  years  of  age,  for  an  old 
German  couple  and  for  a  widow  with  three  children  : 

*»S  ,"  $25  ;  •*  C.  M.  H."  and  N.  Witherell,  $ao  each  ; 
"A.  W.,"  ^' J.  B.  J.,"  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Jackson.  "  H  r 
"McK.."  Miss  Alice  Maddock,  and  "P.  W.  G.,"  $10 
each;  Charles  A.  Boursand,  **B.."  Leopold  Cahn, 
'*B.  C.  A.,"  F.  L.  Colwell,  '» H,"  J.  C.  Wiswall, 
"H.  C,"  $5  each;  "  E.  G.  D..''  $3;  Mrs.  Theodore 
V.  A.  Trotter,  Cash,  "G.  M.  W.»'  Anonymous,  $a 
tach ;  T.  J.  Moran.  $1. 
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The  following  editorial  paragraph, 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  June 
17,  is  reprinted  in  Co-Operation  of 
Chicago,  under  the  suggestive  title 
"Orthodox  or  Heterodox?'*  It  is 
fair  to  add  that  neither  the  London 
nor  the  Boston  society  have,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  offered  any  criticism 
of  the  features  of  the  work  of  the 
New  York  Society  which  are  com- 
mended by  the  Tribune.  The  para- 
graph refers  to  certain  recently  in- 
augurated activities  of  the  Chicago 
Bureau  of  Charities. 

**These  efforts  were  in  line  with 
the  policy  of  the  Bureau,  which  is 
to  go  beyond  the  orthodox  scope  of 
charity  organization  work,  as  exem- 
plified most  conspicuously  in  Lon- 
don and  Boston,  and  to  enter  upon 
constructive  efforts  for  general  so- 
cial betterment.  The  latter  aim 
has,  within  five  or  six  years,  be- 
come distinctly  that  of  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society 
— which,  for  example,  promoted  the 


tenement-house  exhibit  of  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  and  the  passage  of  the 
new  tenement-house  law  of  New  York 
state.  The  same  aim  appears  also 
to  be  gaining  recognition  in  charity 
organization  work  generally  in  this 
country.  This  result  may  doubtless 
be  traced  in  some  degree  to  the  fact 
that  trained  people  are  every  year 
becoming  more  numerous,  absolute- 
ly and  relatively,  in  the  management 
of  the  growing  charity  organization 
work  of  American  cities.  It  is  cer- 
tainly reassuring  to  note  this  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  'charity'  peo- 
ple to  look  not  alone  to  the  individ- 
ual will,  but  likewise  to  environ- 
ment, for  social  recovery." 


m  m 


The  Charities  Exhibit  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  includes  the 
entire  exhibit  of  American  charities 
at  the  Paris  Exposition,  with  some 
additions.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Paris  exhibit  was  collected 
from  representative  institutions 
throughout  the  country  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Chari- 
ties Review,  thus  presenting  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  graphic 
study  of  relief  agencies,  hospitals, 
and  dispensaries,  hospitals  for  the 
insane,  and  institutions  for  other 
classes  of  defectives,  almshouses, 
state  boards  of  charities,  and  other 
supervising  and  educational  agen- 
cies. The  exhibit  includes  also  an 
extensive  collection  of  books,  bound 
reports  and  pamphlets  on  charita- 
ble and  social  subjects. 

Among  the  agencies  that  have 
supplied  the  most  complete  and  in- 
teresting information  for  the  ex- 
hibit should  be  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing :  The  New  York  State  Board 
of  Charities,  whose  exhibit  includes 
photographs  of  all  the  almshouses 
of  the  state  of  New  York;  the  Bos- 
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ton  Associated  Charities,  from  which 
society  there  are  besides  the  t3rpical 
case  records,  etc.,  two  complete 
books  of  forms,  photographs,  and 
other  data  showing  methods  of 
work;  the  New  York  Catholic  Pro- 
tectory, the  Rochester  Industrial 
School,  the  House  of  Refuge  of 
Glen  Mills,  Pa. ;  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  Baltimore;  and  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  of  New  York 
City.  There  are  represented  in  all 
considerably  over  one  hundred  char- 
itable institutions,  several  others 
having  exhibits  quite  as  valuable  and 
as  extensive  as  those  mentioned. 

The  New  York  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  is. represented  not  only 
in  the  Charities  Exhibit,  but  through 
the  exhibit  of  its  Tenement-house 
Committee  also  in  the  Department 
of  Sanitation  and  Hygiene,  which  in 
the  arrangement  at  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can exhibition  immediately  adjoins 
the  Charities  Exhibit. 

The  interesting  collection  made 
by  Dr.  Abbott  of  Boston  for  the 
Department  of  Sanitation  at  Paris 
has  been  somewhat  enlarged  by  Dr. 
Otto  of  Buffalo,  who  is  in  charge  of 
this  feature  of  the  Pan-American 
exhibit. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  poor 
should  not  fail  to  seek  out  the  exhib- 
it of  social  economy  which  includes 
the  two  exhibits  above  mentioned. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  an  interior  en- 
closure in  the  building  of  Manufac- 
tures and  Liberal  Arts,  being  asso- 
ciated with  the  educational  exhibits 
under  the  general  direction  of  Dr. 
Selim  H.  Peabody. 


The  New  York  State  Convention 
of  the  County  Superintendents  of  the 
Poor  was  held  in  Buffalo  last  week. 
Three  subjects  to  which  special  at- 
tention was  given  were:  Improved 


classification  in  the  almshouses,  bet- 
ter reports  from  overseers,  and  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Dr. 
Robert  W.  Hill,  inspector  of  alms- 
houses of  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities, opened  the  discussion  of  the 
first  of  these  topics,  suggesting, 
among  other  things,  that  the  alms- 
houses should  not  be  permitted  to 
shelter  minors  over  16  years  of  age, 
children  under  this  age  being  al- 
ready debarred.  It  is  probable,  al- 
though we  have  not  investigated  the 
matter,  that  there  are  few,  except 
those  who  are  physically  or  mentally 
defective,  of  the  age  specified  now  in 
the  almshouses.  If  so,  the  adoption 
of  Dr.  Hill's  very  excellent  sugges- 
tion would  involve  an  increase  in  the 
facilities  of  the  corresponding  spe- 
cial institutions  which  are  now  as  a 
rule  overcrowded. 

Considerable  pessimism  was  mani- 
fested as  to  the  possibility  of  secur- 
ing either  full  or  accurate  returns 
from  township  overseers  of  the  ex- 
penditures for  outdoor  relief.  We 
believe  that  with  intelligent  co-oper- 
ation between  the  State  Board  and 
county  superintendents  the  case  is 
by  no  means  hopeless.  The  items 
asked  for  should  be  few  and  simple 
and  they  should  be  rigidly  checked. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Pryor  of  Buffalo  made 
his  usual  stirring  plea  for  quick  and 
effective  relief  for  the  poor  consump- 
tive. The  whole  matter  is  summed 
up  in  Dr.  Pryor's  declaration  that 
the  state  "should  care  for  the  con- 
sumptive at  the  right  time  at  the 
right  place,  in  the  right  way  until 
he  is  cured,  and  not  as  at  present,  at 
the  wrong  time  at  the  wrong  place, 
in  the  wrong  way,  until  he  is  dead." 

Exceptionally  interesting  reports 
were  presented  from  various  agen- 
cies for  placing-out  children. 

The  convention  of  next  year  will 
be  held  at  Yonkers.    Three  delegates 
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were  appointed  by  the  convention  to 
attend  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  at  Mil- 
waukee, and  five  delegates  to  attend 
the  State  Conference  in  New  York 
City  in  November. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  Mr.  A.  W. 
Wiber  of  Otsego  County,  president ; 
Mr.  W.  P.  Constable  of  Westchester 
County,  first  vice-president;  Mr. 
P.  Redmond  of  Jefferson  County, 
second  vice-president;  Mr.  J.  W. 
Ives  of  Wyoming  County,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 


Mr.  James  F.  Jackson,  who  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  Min- 
nesota for  the  purpose,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety in  special  charge  of  the  work 
of  the  Society's  Committee  on  De- 
pendent Children.  The  Minnesota 
Board,  of  which  Mr.  Jackson  has  been 
secretary,  will  cease  to  exist  on  July 
31,  as  the  result  of  recent  legislation 
creating  a  State  Board  of  Control. 
Previous  to  his  appointment  as  secre- 
tary to  the  State  Board,  Mr.  Jackson 
had  been  for  five  years  secretary  of 
the  Associated  Charities  of  St.  Paul. 

The  New  York  Society  has  now 
two  assistant  secretaries,  Mr.  Law- 
rence Veiller,  on  the  completion  of 
the  work  of  the  State  Tenement- 
house  Commission,  having  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  secretary  in  special 
charge  of  the  work  of  the  Tenement^ 
house  Committee.  The  designation 
of  the  department  to  which  Mr. 
Jackson  is  assigned  may  be  mislead- 
ing to  one  who  is  not  familiar  with 
it,  since  the  object  of  the  Committee 
on  Dependent  Children  is  not  to  care 
for  children  outside  their  own  homes, 
but  rather  to  prevent  the  breaking 


up  of  families  and  the  unnecessary 
commitment  of  children,  when  this 
can  be  done  by  private  assistance 
and  when  the  parents  or  surviving 
parent  can  be  regarded  as  a  suitable 
guardian.  There  are  at  the  present 
time  some  335  families  under  the 
care  of  the  Society  in  which  there 
are  about  750  children  who  would 
be  public  charges  except  for  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Society,  and  many 
others  who  have  become  entirely 
self-supporting,  or  whose  needs  are 
met  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
the  oversight  of  the  Society  no  long- 
er necessary. 


0  0 
0 


The  first  meeting  of  the  new  Ten- 
ement-house Committee  of  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society,  as  reor- 
ganized since  the  new  act  went  into 
effect,  was  held  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon. The  following  persons  were 
present :  Messrs.  Robert  W.  de  For- 
est, Myles  Tiemey,  Thomas  Sturgis, 
Hugh  Bonner,  Paul  D.  Cravath,  E. 
B.  Whitney,  I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes, 
James  B.  Reynolds,  William  J. 
O'Brien,  F.  Norton  Goddard,  Otto 
M.  Eidlitz,  Edward  T.  Devine  and 
Lawrence  Veiller. 


0 


The  first  conviction  under  the  new 
Tenement-house  Law  is  that  of 
Yetta  Smith  of  No.  12  Stanton 
Street,  who  was  sentenced  in  the 
Essex  Market  Court  on  Jime  22  to 
the  workhouse  for  six  months  as  a 
vagrant.  Section  141  of  the  Tene- 
ment-house Law  provides  that 
women  loiterers  on  the  street  who 
enter  tenement-houses  are  guilty  of 
vagrancy.  The  magistrate  remarked 
that  the  law  was  a  good  thing  and 
that  he  saw  no  reason  now  why  the 
police  should  not  drive  all  the  disor- 
derly women  from  the  tenement- 
houses.     The  lawyer  who  appeared 
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for  the  woman  stated  that  he  would 
appeal  the  case. 


The  executive  committee  of  the 
New  York  State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  which 
held  its  first  meeting  in  Albany  last 
November,  has  decided  to  hold  the 
second  session  of  the  conference  in 
New  York  City  on  November  19  to 
22,  The  evening  sessions  will  be 
held  in  the  hall  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  on  Twenty- 
third  Street,  near  Fourth  Avenue, 
and  the  morning  and  afternoon  ses- 
sions in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the 
United  Charities  Building,  105  East 
Twenty-second  Street. 


A  carload  of  grape  fruit  was 
donated  by  the  fruit  growers  of 
Porterville,  Cal.,  recently  for  distri- 
bution* among  the  poor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  fruit  was  taken  charge 
of  by  the  Associated  Charities  and 
distributed  to  the  various  hospitals, 
orphan  asylums,  and  institutions  of 
like  nature.  Heretofore  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  throw  surplus 
fruit  into  the  bay  rather  than  to 
give  it  away,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
this  experiment  will  prove  that  it 
can  be  distributed  to  the  poor  with- 
out hurting  either  the  producer  or 
the  dealer. 


It  is  reported  that  the  cotton  man- 
ufacturers of  Georgia  are  perfecting 
an  arrangement  among  themselves 
for  the  restriction  of  child  labor. 
A  number  of  them,  said  to  be  eighty- 
eight,  have  signed  the  following 
agreement : 

"To  work  no  child  less  than  ten 
years;  to  permit  the  employment  of 
children  between  ten  and  twelve  only 
when  the  living  of  themselves  or 
family  depends  thereon,  and  not  at 
all  unless  a  certain  number  of 
months  are  taken  out  of  each  year 


for  education;  to  permit  the  em- 
ployment of  children  over  twelve 
only  when  the  stipulated  educational 
facilities  are  gfiven.'' 


The  testimony  of  Mr.  Simon 
Wolf  of  Washington,  D.  C,  before 
the  United  States  Industrial  Com- 
mission has  recently  been  issued  in 
pamphlet  form  from  the  press  of 
Gibson  Brothers  of  Washington.  It 
is  a  lucid  and  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  causes  and  results  of 
Jewish  immigration  into  the  United 
States  and  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  by  Jewish  philanthropy  to 
care  for  the  refugees  upon  their  ar- 
rival, to  secure  their  proper  distri- 
bution throughout  the  country,  and 
to  improve  their  industrial  and  social 
condition. 

A  technical  school  for  boys,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Hebrew  Tech- 
nical Institute,  is  to  be  erected  in 
this  city  by  Mr.  Abraham  Steinman 
in  memory  of  his  son  Lucas  A.  Stein- 
man. He  has  given  $100,000  for 
this  school,  which  will  be  devoted  to 
instruction  in  metal  work. 

Plans  are  now  being  drawn  for  a 
new  building  to  replace  the  main 
structure  of  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital.  It  is  expected  that  $175,- 
000  will  be  expended,  and  of  this 
amount  nearly  $125,000  has  already 
been  contributed. 

* 

Plans  for  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing by  the  American  Female  Guard- 
ian Society  and  Home  for  the 
Friendless  have  been  approved  by 
Department  of  Buildings  and  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.  The  struc- 
ture will  be  located  at  Woody  Crest 
Avenue,  near  Jerome  Avenue.  It 
will  be  four  stories  high,  entirely  fire- 
proof, and  is  estimated  to  cost  $130,- 
000. 
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THE  WEEK  ENOme  JUNE  22. 


During  the  week  under  review 
the  district  agents  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  had  in  their 
charge  the  care  of  756  famiHes;  of 
these  17  were  under  treatment  for 
the  first  time.  Twenty-six  reports 
were  sent  out  from  the  district  of- 
fices, 72  Woodyard  tickets,  and  7 
Workroom  tickets  were  distributed, 
work  was  secured  in  the  Laundry 
for  4  women,  and  $203.79  was  ex- 
pended by  the  agents  as  intermedi- 
aries on  account  of  special  cases. 

At  the  Joint  Application  Bureau 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  new  ap- 
plications were  received  from  20 
persons  with  homes  in  the  city  and 
from  31  who  were  homeless.  The 
recurrent  applications  made  by  those 
with  homes  numbered  11,  and  13 
such  applications  were  received  from 
homeless  persons.  The  number  of 
applicants  advised  and  directed  only 
was  150,  while  the  total  calls  from 
applicants  numbered  300. 

From  the  Registration  Bureau  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  78 
confidential  reports  were  sent  out.  One 
hundred  and  one  new  records  were 
opened  in  the  Bureau  and  55  old  rec- 
ords were  reopened  for  the  further 
history  of  families  previously  under 
the  care  of  the  Society.  From  the 
Investigation  Department  66  fam- 
ilies were  visited,  55  of  these  for  the 
first  time.  The  total  number  of  vis- 
its made  by  the  investigating  agents 
was  422. 

At  the  Woodyard  employment  was 
given  to  68  men,  only  one  of  whom 
was  homeless.  Thirty-four  days' 
work  were  given  at  the  Workrooms 
for  unskilled  women,  who  received 
40  cents  per  day  for  their  work,  be- 
sides a  mid-day  meal.    At  the  Laun- 


dry 28  different  women  were  ca- 
ployed  for  periods  aggregating  iv. 
days,  the  value  of  the  woric  Ai 
amounting  to  $169.1 1- 


♦  m 


During  the  week  ending  June  22 
the  Association  for  Improving^  Ht 
Condition  of  the  Poor  received  58 
cases,  39  being  applications  for  f^ 
lief  and  ig  requests  for  investigation 
only.  Of  the  total  ntunber,  15  wx 
through  the  Joint  Application  Bu- 
reau. The  disbursements  for  food 
supplies  were  $138.95 ;  rent  paid  for 
applicants,  $28.25 ;  other  relief,  in- 
cluding  cash    for    sundries,   trans- 


At  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Ox- 
ities,  during  the  week  ending  Joit 
22,  the  total  number  of  appliox^ 
was  172,  of  whom  ^7  applied  forr't 
first  time.  Of  the  whole  number  r  1 
applicants  17  were  sing-le  men,  i: 
single  women,  72  married  persnas. 
45  widows,  8  widowers,  and  18  i- 
serted  persons.  In  the  Woodyard 
33  different  men  were  g-iven  enipJoj- 
ment,  of  whom  4  were  employed  f*  r 
the  first  time.  In  the  Laundn*  6j< 
different  women  were  fumishe^ 
work,  all  of  whom  had  been  em- 
ployed before.  Sixty-three  differcrt 
women  found  work  in  the  Wort- 
rooms,  II  of  these  being*  r^'stcred 
for  the  first  time.  Aside  from  the 
work  given  in  the  Bureau  90J4  ciaj-s' 
or  parts  of  day's  work  were  secured 
for  beneficiaries  from  other  sourtcj. 

Among  the  applicants  at  the  Bu- 
reau during  the  week  there  were 
noted  two  journalists,  a  shipping 
clerk,  a  tailor,  a  varnisher,  a  cabinet 
maker,  a  plate  worker,  a  nurse,  a 
farmer,  a  steam  fitter,  a  machinist, 
a  printer,  and  a  carriage  painter. 
Forty-three  men  gave  their  occupa- 
tion as  laborers,  and  20  women  as 
general  workers. 
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portation,  medicine,  etc.,  $132.84, 
making  a  total  expenditure  of  $300.- 
04  for  relief.  From  the  Storeroom 
115  garments  were  furnished  and 
15  pairs  of  new  shoes.  Four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  cases  were  act- 
ively in  charge  of  the  visitors. 


<»  ^ 


On  June  22  the  fourth  fresh-air 
party  of  the  season,  consisting  of  31 
mothers  and  75  children,  was  sent 
to  Sea  Breeze,  the  summer  home  of 
the     Association    at    West    Coney 
Island.     This  makes  a  total  of  367 
persons  sent  thus  far  for  a  stay  of 
two  weeks  at  the  seashore.    The  vis- 
itors made  438  visits  on  these  fresh- 
air  cases. 

At  the  People's  Baths  3,381  baths 
were  taken  during  the  week  ending 
June  23;  2,401  by  men,  470  by 
women,  and  510  by  children. 


At  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  61  persons  were  sent  to  the 
City  Almshouse,  and  13  to  the  State 
Almshouse  at  Flatbush  to  be  cared 
for  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
Nine  transportation  tickets  were 
granted.  Seventeen  children  under 
two  years  of  age,  and  20  over  two 
were  sent  to  the  Infants'  Hospital 
on  Randall's  Island.  The  number  of 
hospital  cases  sent  out  for  investiga- 
tion was  177. 


The  Cornell  College  Medical  Dis- 
pensary has  treated  thus  far  during 
the  summer  an  average  of  150  pa- 
tients per  day. 


At  the  office  of  the  Examining 
Physician  for  Outdoor  Poor  222 
persons  were  examined.  Of  these 
persons  122  were  sent  to  the  City 
Hospital,  40  to  the  Metropolitan 
Hospital,  16  to  the  Dispensary,  8  to 


the  Superintendent  of  Outdoor 
Poor,  30  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  2  to 
Willard  Parker  Hospital,  and  4  re- 
turned to  their  homes. 


On  June  24,  715  applications  had 
been  filed  at  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Charities  for  relief  from  the  fund 
provided  for  the  destitute  blind  in 
New  York  City. 


At  Bellevue  Hospital  there  were 
admitted  during  the  past  week  422 
persons ;  383  were  discharged.  The 
deaths  numbered  34.  There  re- 
mained in  the  hospital  under  treat- 
ment on  June  24,  756  patients. 


*  ♦ 


An  electric  belt,  too  heavy  for 
comfort,  too  homely  for  ornament, 
and  probably  incapable  of  medical 
duty,  was  recently  left  at  the  City 
Lodging-house  by  one  of  the  men. 
This  belt  consisted  of  a  heavy  piece 
of  canvas  and  five  magnets  of  the 
horseshoe  style,  each  magnet  being 
some  five  inches  in  length. 


*  m 


At  the  City  Lodgfing-house  there 
were  lodged  during  the  week 
ending  June  22,  486  men,  139 
women,  and  17  children.  Four- 
teen men  and  9  women  were  sent  to 
court  on  the  charge  of  vagrancy.  Of 
those  held  on  the  charge  of  vagrancy 
12  were  committed  to  the  Work- 
house, and  II  were  discharged. 


A  locker  has  been  provided  in  the 
women's  dormitory  at  the  City 
Lodging-house  for  the  reception  of 
the  women's  clothing.  Prior  to  this 
improvement,  a  special  bed  was  re- 
served as  a  receptacle  for  clothing, 
and  difficulties  frequently  arose  over 
the  ownership  of  wearing  apparel. 
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Outdoor  Relief  in  Chicago,  92. 

Parents  and  School  Teachers,  432. 
Parks,  485. 
Parks,  Small,  20. 
Parole  System,  413. 
Pawnshop,  A  new,  166. 
Pemberton,  Miss  Caroline  H.,  405. 
Penny  Provident  Fund.  354. 
Pensions,  Old-Age,  361. 
Pension  System  for  Employes,  414. 
Phillips,  Joe,  504,  532,  536-8. 
Placing-out,  Restriction,  283. 
Play  in  Children's  Institutions,  297. 
Playgrounds,  176-82,  449. 

Boston,  179. 

Family,  306. 

For  Children,  416. 

Field  Games,  179. 

Model.  305. 

New  York  City.  181. 

Picnics,  309. 

Roofs,  178. 

Schoolyards,  176. 

Seward  Park,  516. 

Streets,  177. 

Town  Commons,  178. 
Playground  Progress  in  Seward  Park,  386. 
Politics  in  Administration  of  Charities,  93, 

105,  533. 
Poor  in  Boston,  The,  362. 
Practice  of  Charity.  The,  462. 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  255. 
Preventive  Work :  A  Study  by  Joseph  Lee, 

I76»  303.  394,  485. 
Pringle  Memorial  Home,  35. 
Prison  Commission,  42,  93. 
Prison  Commission,  Report  of  State,  91. 
Prison  Industries.  267. 
Prison  Population,  369. 
Prison  Reform,  Chicago,  85,  107. 
Prisons,  Our,  437. 
Private  Hospitals,  56. 
Probation  for  Juvenile  Offenders,  169. 
Probation  in  Rhode  Island,  335. 
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Probation  Laws,  273,  283. 

Probation  System,  237,  290,  358. 

Protectory,  A  Jewish,  349. 

Provident  Loan  Company,  The  Buffalo,  166. 

Provident  Loan  Society,  130. 

Provident  Loan  Society,  The  New  York,  166. 

Public  Aid  to  Charities,  New  York  City,  48, 

60. 
Public  Institutions,  Sanitation,  250. 
Public  Medical  Service,  baltimore.  278. 
Public  Medical  Service,  263,  282,  408. 
Public  Outdoor  Relief,  156. 
Public  Outdoor  Relief  in  Chicago,  92. 
Public  and  Private  Chanties,  471. 
Public  Service  Without  Office,  329. 
Purposes  of  Organized  Charity,  245. 

Recreation  Pier,  Yonkers,  502. 
Reformatories,  Juvenile,  467. 
Registration  of  Consumptives,  164. 
Regulation  of  Charitable  Gifts,  213. 
Reports,  Financial,  353. 
Richmond,  Miss  Mary  E.,  462. 
Riis,  Jacob  A.,  441. 

Salvation  Coal  Charity,  239. 

Sanitary  Condition  of  Sing  Sing  Prison,  97. 

Sanitary  Reform,  336. 

Sanitation,  216. 

Sanitation  of  Public  Institutions,  120,  250. 

Sanity  Law,  New  York,  23. 

Savings,  Small,  166. 

Scholarship,  Industrial,  255. 

Settlement,  Social,  13. 

Seward  Park,  89. 

Seward  Park  Playground,  516. 

Sick  Poor  in  England  in  1800,  146. 

Sing  Sing  Prison,  83,  97,  313. 

Sing  Sing  Prison,  Sanitary  Condition,  97. 

Skating,  304. 

Sleet,  Miss  J.  C,  4. 

Smith  Charities,  The,  547. 

Social  Apostolate,  The,  161. 

Social  Halls  Association,  442. 

Social  Settlements,  13. 

Sociology,  Practical,  277. 

Sophia  Fund,  254. 

Spratling,  W.  P.,  495. 

State  Board  of  Charities,  New  York,  8,  24, 
27,  42,  46.  61,  62,  72,  82,  93,  139,  174,  253. 

State  Board  of  Charities,  New  York,  Albany 
Hearing,  TI3,  124. 

State  Board  of  Charities,  New  York.  Annual 
Report,  82. 

State   Board   of  Charities,    New   York,    In- 
spection Department,  261. 

State  Board  of  Charities,  New  York,  Rea- 
sons for  Retaining,  36. 

State  Boards  and  Commissions.  174,  291,  368. 
California,  175. 
Canada,  291. 
Colorado,  174. 
Illinois,  175. 
Iowa,  368. 
Legislation   Concerning,   474,  476,  480. 
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Massachusetts,  175,  291. 

Minnesota,  175. 

Missouri,  391. 

Nebraska,  175. 

New  Hampshire,  175. 

New  York,  174. 

Ohio,  291. 

State  Boards  of  Control,  292. 

Tennessee,  368. 
State  Board  of  Control,  Louisiana,  45. 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  117. 
Stanford  University  and  Academic  Freedom, 

162. 
Stony  Wolde  Sanatorium,  40,  357. 
Stover,  Chas.  B.,  386. 
Sturgis,  Thomas,  316. 
Subordinate  Governmental  Agencies,  280. 
Subsidy  to  Private  Institution,  355. 
Summer  Outings,  308. 
Summer  School  in  Philanthropic  Work,  186, 

347,  412.  449,  453,  493,  518,  525,  541. 
Summer  Trade  Classes,  516. 
Sweatshop  Inspection,  80. 

Tax  on  Charitable  Bequests,  322,  533. 
Teachers'  College,  351. 
Tenement  Houses,  20. 

Boston,  324. 

Bronx,  57. 

Cincinnati,  12,  500. 

Kansas  City,  323. 

Law  Concerning,  320,  509. 

Legislation  Concerning,  315. 

London,  325. 

Problem  of,  191. 

Prostitution  in,  265. 

Reform  of,  233. 

Tuberculosis,  377. 
Tenement-House  Commission,  8,  238,  364. 

Dinner  for,  439. 

Extracts  from  Report,  191. 

Hearing,  268. 

Report  of,  150,  167. 
Tenement-House  Committee,  365. 
Tenement-House  Exhibit,  Yonkers,  337. 
Tenements,  Municipal,  169. 
Thoron,  Joseph,  354,  455. 
Trade  Classes,  516. 
Trade  Schools,  401. 
Training  in  Charitable  Work,  421. 
Tramps  and  Lodging  Houses,  165. 
Tramps,  Treatment,  441. 
Tuberculosis  and  Tenement-House  Problem, 

377. 

United  Charities  Building,  9. 
United  Hebrew  Charities,  133. 

Vacant-Lot  Cultivation,  278,  363. 
Vacation  Schools,  449. 
Vagrancy,  13. 
Vagrancy,  Mexico,  88. 
Villard,  Henry,  12. 
Volunteers  of  America,  The,  363. 

Wheeler,  Everett  P.,  416. 
Wife  Desertion,  495. 
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Wilbur.  Henry  W.  137. 

WiltiamH.  Mornay,  Z13. 

Wingate.  Chas.  F.,  97,  lao,  3t6.  ajo,  439. 

Wise,  Peter  M.,  46a. 

Woman's   Auxiliary.   St.   Vincent    de   Paul 

Society.  535. 
Woman's  Hotel,  3lS. 
Women's  Holds.  277. 
Women  Workers,  Wages  of.  iSl. 
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Ihropk.  Educaiiona]  and  RelJKioui  Reaour 
Ciir  of  New  York-    PuWiiUied  by  tbe  Charit 
lation  Society.    Cloth.  One  Dollar.  7)6  pasei 

c  PhiUn- 

New  York  Medical  College 
and  Hospital  for  Women, 

19  WEST  IMst  STREET, 

■•tw**B  CHtral  Pwfc  WMt  —i  MinhilUa  1 


bone*  during  confinement.     Cards  lor  fice  atiendance 


HENRY    ARDEN, 

Japanese  Art  Objects, 

Novelties  in  Silks  for  Ladies'  Use, 

Silk  Crepes  and  Grass  Linens, 

Pillow  Covers,  Etc., 

3S  WEST  22D  STREET. 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  CHARITY. 

Indiildual,  a  aocialed,  organ  lied.  By  Edward  T. 
Devine.  Ph.   D,.  General  Secretary  of  tbe  Charity 

Tbis  handbook  gives  just  the  infonnation 
needed  by  those  who  are  working  profession- 
ally, or  as  volunteers  in  behalf  o(  Ihe  un- 
fortunate and  thedtslrcssed.  Not  a  technical 
treatise  for  managers  of  hospitals  or  other 
charitable  institutions,  but  a  readable  ac- 
count of  the  general  field  of  charity.  Of 
inieresi  to  chtirch  workers,  and  to  private 
citiienswho  wish  to  help  inlclliK*nll;  those 
who  appeal  for  assistance. 


(i.>— The  only  college  in  tbe  Slate  cicluiiyely  lor 

Brown.  Dean. 

(a.)— A  hospital  Imedieal  and  lurjical)  (or  women 
and  children.      Patient!  charied  according  10  ability 

Sooial  SettlnivBte. 

(Including   ColteKC   and  UDiTcrtlty.)      By   Praf. 
C.  R.  Hender»n.  D,  D.,  Profe-or  o(  Sociology,  Uni- 
versiiy  of  Chicago,  III.    &>  cenia.net.           ■/ 

(j.)-Di»peDBrj  for  women  and  children;  open  from 
9  a,    m.    10    i    p.    m.     Women    phyuciani    anif    m 

"fto'-Obiieirical  out  depanmem  :  itail  ot  »  women 

Stnd  for  eelahgMt  of  oiktr  Hun^^K^U     60 

LENTILHON    A    CO., 
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